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Sanctuary of the Cathedral. A Priest is seen standing by the ruins of the Altar, Sphere. 


town hall). The carved wooden rood-.scroen 
with tho surmounting figures and cross was one 
of the most renowned in Belgium, or in Europe ; 
and there was a font, of east bronze siqwbly 
worked, which was eominonl y said to he the work 
of Quentin Matsys himself. Tho church of St. 
Pierre, though tho noblest, was not the only 
church in Louvain. There was St. Jacques, a 
fine 1 r)th-century building, noteworthy for its 
reliquaries of St. James, St. Margaret, and St. 
Hubert, its Gothic taljcrnaclo in stone with a 
wonderful brass l)alustradG in the style of the 
Flemish Benaissance, and a i)ainting of St. 
Hubert l)y De Grayer. Close by stands the 
statue of Fattier Damien, the i^elgian missionary 
wt|p gave his life for tho lepers. There was the 
14th-century church of St. Gertrude, with its 
lofty tower and its magnificently elaborate choir 
stalls of tho lt)th century by Mathias de Wayer ; 
and there 'was the almost fantastically baroque 
Jesuit church of St. Michael. 

Yet in Louvain, for all its churches, tho 
sacred buildings gave place to the secular. 
The 1^0 wn Hall of Louvain is (and it seems 
almost miraculous that it can still be spoken of 
as existing) one of the most extraordinary 
productions of the human genius ever 
Its towering walls speak of the pride of 
the wealthy town which in the middle of the 


15th centiuy entrusted the design of its oftlcial 
centre to Matthew de Layons. Its statues 
speak of the citizens’ active religious faith. 
“ All the Billie,” says Camille Lemonnier. 

” files past ; you mey follow from nicho to 
niche the princi]>al e]>isodes of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the naif 8cul|)tor, to make his story 
the easier understood, has given the characters 
the as^)eot of men and women of his own time.” 
The riot of carving wdiich covers every inch <'f 
the walls, the steep roof and lofty frettc^l 
pinnacles, the elaborate windows, speak of tho 
full and many-sided life of hard-w’orking, 
w^oalthy, and comfortable people, while here and 
there breaks out a lively humour. ‘‘ Tho building 
resembles a vast, joyous chronicle whore many a 
contemporary could see himself sciJptured from 
the life ; and tho gaiety breaks out now and 
then into licence— a Rabelaisian conunentary on 
the vast satire.” Dierck Bouts designed two 
paintings for the Council Room ; and the works 
of art in the Town Hall included two triptyclis 
by the Louvain master, Jan van Rillaert th? 
Elder. 

But even the Town Hall of Louvain was 
eclipsed by another centre of interest — the 
buildings of the famous University. Originally 
tho Cloth Hall, this beautiful edifice was made 
over to the University in the first half of the 
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15th conliiry. For, aa Louvain declined in 
commercial eminence after the vengeance of 
Duke Wencoslas, she rose to fame in another 
direct inn. She became the most famous 
university town in Europe next to Paris — 
the “Athens nf IkOgium,” as she was called 
by one of her ])r()fess()rs, who was also oiu; 
of the gr(‘atest s(^holars tlie world has ever s<M‘n, 
Justus Lipsius. The Ihuversity was foundisl 
in 1425 by Pope Martin V., and Duke John 1\'. 
of Brabant, one of a line of ])rinces whose court 
was always assn<*iated with a love of Frencli and 
Latin poetry. In Ulll it moved into the (Moth 
Hall. Yet, founded as it was by a l\>po and a 
Prince, the University of Louvain owed y(‘t 
more to “ the educational and intiMlectual 
stnmgth of the schools of the Brethrt'n of the 
Uonunon l^ife,” and, as Prof. Foster Watson has 
written, “as in e.rt, so in intolh'ctual culture. 


Mil 

Belgium traces its origin to native, not to 
Italian, source's.” MMie I'nivi'rsity of bouvain 
imjduced or employed a large uuiuIut of 
famous humanists, who had a p<‘culiarl\ (,los(> 
connexion with England. One of ih.' e was 
Jerome d<‘ Busleiihai, who studied law a,t \jni- 
vain, and was ap|)ointed ('oum'illor of State' 
and Master of ]<e(|uests. He came to England 
to ofh'r the congratulations of liis nalion < ii tho 
acce.ssion of Ih'iiry VIII. ; and h('r(\ jM-rhaps, 
he made thc' acquaint a.nct> of Sir MMomas 
^h»re. Tn 1510 IMore wrote an account of a\'isit 
that he paid to Bush'iden in Liaivain while tlu; 
English statesman was on a mission in Flaiahirs. 
More found in Busk'idc'ii’s houst' an organ, 
whicli delighted his musical lieait ; he praises 
his gn'at library a?id his mind tliTt was even 
hettf'r stockcnl than his library ; his wonderful 
collection of Homan medals, his sculptures. 



THE LAST SUPPER, by Dierck Bouts. 
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])iuntirigs, and (Carvings. Prof. Kowtor Watson siig- 
goslHthat Moro.’s own famous house at fniolsea 
was built and adorned, in its more modest way, 
with Busleiden's mansion at th(; background of 
^Nlore’s memory. M'Uen thi'i’e \v’»v.s Peter (»illes, 
or Giles, of peculiar interest to Knglish people, 
))ecause it was in conversation with him that 
More saw first the seafaring man, Ha^duvel 
Hytuloday, formerly the companion of Amerigo 
Vosjmcci, into whose mouth More put the 
“idle talk” of the “Utopia.” It was (lilies 
who gave More the Utopian alphab(‘t, and the 
“ four v'erses in the I to])ian tongue*. And it 
was Gilles who wrote to Pusleuden of More as 
‘‘ the singular ornament of this our age, as you 
yourself (right honou ruble lhisleide*n) can witiu'ss, 
to whom lie is ]K*rfeH‘.th' w(*ll known.” hurtlier 
yet ; it was in the hands of Peter ( hll(*s that ^loro 
])ut the ” Utoiiia ” for publication; and after 
consultation between (lilies and Krasmus, who 
was much at Louvain, it was to a famous Louvain 
hoolonellor, lliierry Martens, that the prodiudion 
of the book was luit rusted. It was a liOuvaiu 
artist, the great (hiontin Matsys, wlio painted 


a portrait of Erasmus, and in the picture with 
him was Peter (lilies, holding in his hand a 
Utter from Sir Thomas Mon*. The picture was 
siMit. to More as a present, and passed in time to 
tl.e collection of Charles 1. ; since the dissipation 
ot whi(^h it has been lost to knowledge. “ In 
the friimdship of Thomas More with Erasmus 
and (lill(‘s,” writes Prof. Foster Watson, “ English 
and Belgian humanism were united, and this 
union was t \’pifi(‘d and cement ed in their common 
delight, in the visions of the longed-for ideal 
Commonwealth.” And it was Louvain, th(^ 
august and hallowcHl birthplace of these dreams 
of an ideal state of mankind, that the lluns of 
t he 20th century chose for destruction. 

The booksliops of Louvain, that gr(‘at cit> 
of leai*ning, were fainous, and oft tai must/ Ivias- 
mus and other great scholars have visited that 
of Martens, which was the most famous of alb 
Thierry Mart(*ns was t he successor of the* earliest 
of printers in B(*lgium, John of Westphalia. 
Ho printed, among other well-known works, the 
“Enchiridion Militis Christian i ” of Erasmus; 
and, b>’ a strange coiiuridence, he issued 
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Ruins of the Vestibule of the Library. I A'ftf .t/ij/x'r /llusIraHons. 


the flanio autlior’s Bolluin,” of whicli it )ias 
been said that it i.s “ a. soul -stirring protest 
against war, a contribution to real progn'ss, for 
which tho world will yet thank Krasmus, and 
will look to Louvain also with gratitude as his 
homo of tho time.” 

TiOuvain has often been called ” the Oxford 
of the Low Count ries ” ; and in <)ne r('s|)ect 
especially it resembled tlu^ gmit Knglish Uni- 
versity. Tt was made up of a number of sepaiate 
collogos attached to a central order. Indeed 
in this respect Louvain was actually ahead of 
her intimate sister-university ; she had more 
colleges than Oxford. In tho 18th century 
Louvain had 42 to Oxford’s 18. The first of 
these came into being as the result of the will 
of Jerome do Busleiden, who left money for tlu^ 
teaching of Latin, Greek, and Ih^brew. The 
Latin of tho University Professors was not pure’ 
Latin, but the jargon of the medieval school- 
men, endlessly engaging in disputations on 
theology in a peculiarly corrupt form of the 
tongue. And so tho ext utors of Busleidcai’s 
will found it advisable to found a special college 
where Latin and Greek should be ta\ight pro- 
perly and Hebrew should also be in the ciirri- 
culum. Til is College, named the College of the 
Three Languages, was opened on Septeinl)er 1, 
1518, and Erasmus agreed to become the 
supervisor. Thus* ” the ‘ prince of literary 
Europe * directed the scholars of the future, 
and ho directed theui — from I. on vain.” 


Among the famous men of th(' College who 
maintained the intimat(^ <'oniu‘xion of Louvain 
with England was Adrian Barland, tlu^ gn*at 
Latinist, wlio visib^d our country. To Justus 
Lipsiiis, one of tho most emiiHMit philologists 
that tiu' world has eviT produc(uL a statins was 
erected but a few years ago near th(i stat ion at. 
Louvain ; he is well known to many E.nglish 
people, if for no other reason, on account of t he* 
sly joke whicli 8terne ]aTniitted My Cnch' 
J'oby to make u[)on him in Trist ram Shand\’.” 
Two Englislunen, Bobert WalotiiJd, of (Cam- 
bridge, and Robert Shirwood, of Oxford, w(a*(^ 
.succt^ssively ja’ofessors of Hf'bnav at T.iOUvain. 
Juan Taiis Viv(‘S, u Spaniard, h^ctunMl for part of 
the year at Oxford, where he had rooms in 
Corpus (Jiristi ('oll(‘ge, then lately founded by 
Bishop Fox(‘, and part of tla^ year at Lou\ ain ; 
an<l it was from a book by Viv(‘s, called “ J)(‘ 
Consultatione,” that B(*n Jonson took many 
passages in his “ J'iml)er.” Among other great, 
men of Louvain were Dodoens, tlu^ botanist, 
a native of Malines, .Ahaeator, the geographer, 
van Helmont, the chemist, and Andn^as V'esa- 
lius, the founder of modern anatomy. And all 
these men fined Louvain well. “Hail, oui 
Athens, the Athens of Belgium, O faithful, 
Iruitful seat of the arts, shedding far and wid(‘ 
thy light and thy name ” so sang Justus 
Lipsius. Erasmus dwelt upon the delicious 
skies and the quiet for study. Vives says that 
there “ all things are full of love and charm,” 
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The old Church of St. Pierre before its destruction. [Central Neu-s. 


Clcnar<l, ardently proBocut ing in S|)ain and in 
Africa the study of languages, longs for “ sweet 
Louvain.” But the mere pleasure of physical 
surroundings does not (explain their enthusiasm. 
So writes Prof. Foster Watson in an article in the 
NlrwtcenlJi Ccnturn for October, 1914, to which 
we havt^ betai deeply indebted for information ; 
and he continues thus 

“ It was the ideal element in life, the saving of 
th(^ soul by losing it in something greater than 
itself that stirnnl the humanists* h>asmu8 
seeking in his scri|)tural and classical studies 
a method of criticism and researcli which should 
lead to historical truth ; Vives aiming at social 
amelioration by a reasoned method of poor relief ; 
\"esalius bent on establishing habits of exact 
observation in anatomy ; and (denard inhait 
upon applying linguistic studies for the up- 
raising of Kastern thought and life. These 
high and broad aims of the inner life became 
as real as the marvels of the dis(*overy of the 
New World geographically. 'Hiese things entered 
into the ‘study of imagination’ of the human- 
ists, and w(‘re the deeper sources of the active 
joy which they ascribed to the physical 
charms of i.,ouvain, for it was the atmosphere 
in which their inspirations had come to 
them.” 


Since those great and lofty days of tlu* 
Kenaissanee of learning, in v.hich Belgium, as 
we hav(^ seen, played her part, the career of the 
University of Louvain had not been unchequored. 
The Ihnperor Joseph 11. of Aust ria, in the course 
of his long (piarrel with his subjects of the Low 
( -oimtries, closed the university. Beopened later, 
it became the only road to public appointments 
in the Austrian Netherlands. The French clost^d 
it again in 1797 ; but in 1817 it was opened once 
more by the Dutch during the Union. In 1834, 
after the separation of the two kingdoms of 
Belgium and Holland, the State ceased to control 
the Univ(*rsit y, and it had since been maintained 
by the Belgian bishops as a Catholic Univer- 
sity. The University of Louvain .vas therefore 
the headquarters of religious education in the 
most Catholic country in Europe, and as such 
it maintained the tradition of its long and 
honourable past. 

Such was the atmosphere and the spirit — an 
atmosphere of learning in a quiet old towm, the 
spirit of culture and peace — upon which on that 
Tuesday e%'ening in August broke all the din 
and devastation, all the rapine and savagery, of 
the hordes of modern Huns. It is time to 
turn to the narrative of what the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain called “ the greatest crime 
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Against civilization and culture since the 
Thirty Years’ War.” 

The destruction was not accidental, nor the 
result of shell-fire. It was systematically and 
dt'liberately earned out by Gorman soldiers 
provided with special appliances for the purpose, 
n’hc name of the officer who gave the order was 
IVljijor von Manteuffel, who, about the end of 
♦September, was superseded in liis command, 
possibly as the result of an official inquiry into 
t ho atrocities committed by the German troops, 
'the Germans first pleaded in defence of their 
action that their troops had been engaged in a 
conflict with the inhabitants for 24 hours, and 
t hat the town had been damaged in the course of 
this fight. It was proved, however, that before 
the invaders’ entry of the undefend<xl town 
the Civic Guard had been disarmed and a 
thorough search made among tho inhabitants 
for oil weapons, ancient or modern. The m^xt 
excuse was that the son of the Hurgemastia' 
had fired on tho Chief of Staff of the 
General commanding Louvain, and t his ha<l been 
a signal for tho civic guard of Louvain to fire 
nt the solduTs, 50 Germans being Killed or 
wounded. Tho same objer’tion answers this 
<*xcuse as tho preceding |)lea. A more probable 
Account of tb<* affair is this. A body of German 


soldiers driven out of Malincs by the 
fell back upon Louvain. Of their comiiuKs. 
alreiwly in tho town of Louvain, many by this 
time were very drunk, since tlie German sol- 
dier, looting tho choice ct-llars of a people wit h a 
fine tasto in good wine, liad l>i‘on, Ikto as els(‘- 
where, swilling Hurgundy as if it wen> beiM*. 
Mistaking the arrival of their fugitive hollow's 
for an attack by the Belgian troops, the drunk 
ards fired upon their own men. The mistake 
had to be covered up at all costs ; and the cost in 
this case was tho burning of the town. N umbers 
of the male inhabitants wore driven away and 
shot. An eye-witness, who was among those 
tlireatenod with death, gave the following 
account of his exporioncos : — 

At G o’clock, wlioii everything was U'ady for dinner, 
Jil.irm signals sounded, and the soldiers rushed into the 
streets; shots wliistlcd through the air, eri«*s and 
groans aros ‘ on all sides, but wo did not dare h'ave 
eiir house, and took refuge in tlie (‘'‘liar, where wo 
st.iyed through long and fearful hours. 

At br<*ak of day I crawled from t he cidlar to the 
.street door, and saw nothing but a raging si’a of lii-e. 
At 9 o’cloi k the shooting diminished, and we resolved 
t o niak<’ it dash to the si at. ion. Abandoning our home 
and all our goods exeept what w(‘ could carry, and 
taking all the money we h.'ui, we rushed out. Wlia’ 
w<’ saw on onr way to the slat ion is hardly descrihable, 
very thing was burning; the streets were oovreed 
wulh bodies shot dead ai\d lialf burnt. Everywhere 
proihunations li.'wl been i)Ostod summoning ev<‘iy 
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man to assist in quonchinK the flames and the women 
and children to stay inside the houses. 

The station w<ia crowded with fuj?itiv(‘8, and I was 
just trying to show an olUcer my legitimation papers 
when the soldiers separated me from my wife and 
ehildrcn. All ^notests were useless, and a lot of us 
were marched oft to a big slied in the goods yar«l, 
from where we could see the finest Iniildings of the ( it > , 
tlKi most beautiful historical monuments, Is ing burn« d 
down. 

Shortly afterwards Gennan soldicns drove Viefon* 
tluTii JlOO men and lads to the cornei- of the lloulevard 
vati Tienen and the Maria Th(‘r« s.i-street, op])Osite the 
G.xUS Vermalen. There they were shot. The sight 
lllled us with horror. The Burgomaster, two magis- 
tral s, the Hector of the Universit y, and all police 
otVicials had binm shot already. 

With our hands liound behind our backs we were 
t tien marched oft by tie* soldiers, still without having 
seen our wiv<>8 or childrim. W<‘ went through the 
.luste de Lipse-street, along the Diest Boulevard, 
across the Vaart, and up the hill. Vrom the Mont 
CV^sar we had a full view of the burning town, St. 
l*eter in flames, while the troops incessant ly seid. shot 
after shot into the unfortunate town. 

The sokliors worked at tlio iiieendiarisia 
methodically. Tlioy began at the heart of the 
city and worked down to the outskirts, taking 
street by street and house by house. They 
wont into the Ivousos, churches, and shops, 
gathered tlie goods or furniture together, and 
when they saw that all was well alight passei^l 
on to the next building. There was no opposi- 
tion from the inhabitants, who had either 
been driven away or were too terrified even to 
protest. The firing of houses wont on steadily 
for 36 hours or more. 

The district most thoroughly wipod out was 
that in wliich were situated the university, the 
library, and the church of St. Pierre. It was 
at first reported that the famous Town Hall 
hivd been destroyed. Later it wixs learned tliat 
the Germans themselves had prevente<i the 
tlames from attacking it, and that the exterior 
at least remains iminjnrtid, thougli it stands 
amid a waste of desolation and blackened 
ruins, while the interior was much injured. 
The damage to St. Peter’s (hurch was not 
altogether iFroparable, though tire marvellous 
and exquisite rood-screen was destroyed; and 
its pictures wore rescued by the soldiers— for 
subsequent transport, no doubt, to Berlin. A 
famous early lOth-ccmtupy house in the Buo de 
Namur wa^ utb-.rly wrecked. As to the Univer- 
sity, a university cannot be burned. It is not 
a matter of buildings and works of art, it is a 
tiling oi spirit an organization, an ideal ; 
and the University of Louvain, helped no doubt 
by her sister imiversities in other countries, 
some of whom immediately hastened tt offer 
their hospitality to the survivors among her 
professors and students, may be confidently 
expected to ri.se again from this the most 
dastardly and the heaviest blow tliat has ever 


fallen upon her. But the University of Louvain 
must for the future do without the famous old 
building in which her headquarters had been 
estal>lisht>d for nearly 50(1 yeais. The old 
“ Halles,” the Cloth Hall, of l.ouvain, a nobU^ 
building in the severer form of Gothic, was 
totally destroye<l. 'i’rue, it had not survived in 
its pristine form and beauty, towards tlic 
close of the 1 7th century an upper storey was 
added, and the interior had been much altered 
in order to adapt it to the purposes of a uiiivei - 
sity. But there remained, until the Gormans 
came, the wonderful komam^sqiio aichos and 
pillars in the great hall, or Salle des Ikis- 
I*erdus, and much else of architectural and 
artistic, beanty. ” Nothing co\i\d bcttcT 
indicate,” writes Camille l.emoniuor, ” tb»‘ 
power of this citadel of seholarship than 
the s(a»pe and amplitude* of its insLdlations ; 
the \ 4 >sture of long accnmiilated wealtli, 
nurtured into s])reading bloom by privileges, 
wdiicdi enabled the university to prosya^r 
in the midst of the most cruel torments. 
Largo and spacious courts, imposing l)uildings. 
a succession of vast halls, monumental stair- 
cases, suggesting the palace of a i)relate luxuri 
ously lodged in the midst of all the conveniencM's 
of life. Hero, one finds, a sovereign master 
reigns over stone and intellect, equally subser- 
vient to his will ; and, in fact, the Rector main- 
tains complete jurisdiction over all the rnombcis 
of the university.” The pillars alone wen 
left standing. The laboratories, the museum, 
the workshops, ell the oipiipment of tliis 
seat of learning, were destroyed. Even this 
however, pales before the entire loss of tlu^ 
great library of the University of Louvain, 
“ the arsenal of the groat institution, a library 
smaller, indeed, than the Bodleian or the 
Ihitish Museiiin, but yet a library famous all 
over the world, and one of tlie finest in Euro])c. 
Founded by (^anon Beyorlinck, continued b> 
Cornelius Janssens, Pierre Stockmans, and 
Jacques Boonon, Archbishop of Malines, the 
library of Louvain University had been tla^ 
recipient through centuries o' treasures of 
learning books, manuscripts, incunabula, in all 
amounting to more tluvi 100,000 in number 
and including priceless and unique things that 
can never be reY>laced. A Professor of the 
University, standing in his garden hard by, 
saw’, floating past him on the summer aii . 
charre 1 fragmimts of priceless illuminat'd 
manuscripts. He could do nothing to save 
them. The loss is irreparable. Learning must 
suffer for it so long as the world endures. And 
the destruction was carried out in the name 
of Culture. 
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DESTRUCTION OF LOUVAIN. I' ”' 

A photograph of I^uvain before the Gorman devastation will be found on page 104 of this volume 


After Louvain, Malines. Malinos, or Moclilin, 
as It was known to tlio English in tho past, u-nd 
especially to tho ladies and gallants who bought 
the favourite Moclilin lace, is a town of very 
great antiquity and liistorical interest, and was 
a town of great charm and beauty. It was a 
capital before Brussels. I'owards the close of 
the 15th century'* Malinos became tho seat 
of the Provincial Court or Great Council, 
the supreme tribunal of tho Netherlands. 


It was to Malinos that Margaret of York 
moved her seat after tlio death of lier husband, 
Charles tho Bold, and her(^ were educated Philippic 
lo Bel and Margaret of Austria, the fa,moux 
Hegent of tho Noth<‘Tlands. Margaret’s suceessor 
transferred her residence to Brussels in the nud<lle 
of the I6th century, and shortly afterw^M'ds 
Malines, which luwl previoiisly been in the ee- 
clesiastieal diocese of ( hiiuhraii, vs as made the seat 
of tho Archbishopric, a dignity which it still held. 
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LOUVAIN. 

Destruction in the Rue de Namur. 


\Cenltal News. 



Kouiid tho railway station of Malines was 
always activity and bustle, for hero was a groat 
junction of three lines of the excellent J^elgian 
railway system, and here*, also, were railway 
workshops and factories. On tho Dyle, too, 
which winds tlirough the town, ther(^ was in tiin(*s 
of peace a modest amount of quiet shipping in 
progress under the bridges, along tho quays, ami 
between the tall gabled houses. Everywhere else 
in Malines there was the quiet of a city which had 
seen her great days go by and lived only in the 
dreams of the past. Once a gay and luxurious 
town, she was scarcely more than a memory, 
save for the buildings that bore witness to her 
ancient splendour and tho rich life that teemed 
witliin her walls. The centre of the town and 
the town’s life was, as in all old Belgian cities, the 
Grand’ IMace. Hero stood the large and sombre 
Halles or Cloth Hall, rebuilt in the early part of 
the 14th century on the model of the Halles of 
Bruges, with a later and unfinished belfry and a 
16th cemtury north wing that was never com- 
pleted. Here, too, stood the Gothic liouse, the 
Schepenhuis, or Vieux Palais of the 14th cen- 
tury, where for a century and a half the Great 
Council used to sit, and where lately were kept 
the city archives and the library of Malines ; 
and the Town Hall, a much restored and imin- 
t cresting building. A statue of the town’s 


great patroness, Margan^t of Austria, stood in 
the centre# and all round were charming old 
houses. But in the Grand’ Place of Malines it 
was always diflicult to look al)out, so engrosseil 
were the eyes and the mind by one objectr— t in* 
immense and lovely fabric of the great Cathedral 
of St. Rennbaut. To turn from the street into 
the Grand’ Place, however well one might know^ 
what to expect, was always to be arrested with 
a shock of delight at the spectacle of the enor- 
mous tower flinging itself miglitily into the sky. 
And yet that tower was little more thin half 
wfliat its 15th century builders intended it to be. 
Within the cathedral used to stand a model of 
the church with the tower as it was to have been ; 
a springing mass, colossal yet exquisitely grace- 
ful, 550ft. in height. Could it have looked 
nobler than the unfinished tower that was the 
pride of Malines ? This tower was the home 
of one of the most famous and beautiful of 
all those carillons, or sets of chirm^s, which are 
among the chief attractions of the Belgian towns. 
The carillon of St. Rombaut was the rival of 
that of Bruges, and nothing more exquisite 
in the soimd of bells can be imagined than the 
music that came from this mighty tower on 
summer evenings. The churen, which was very 
largely built out of the offerings of the myriads 
of pilgrims to Malines, where indulgencies were 
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to be obtained, was begun late in the 13th ei'n- 
tury, and finished early in the 14th ; but a fire 
in 1342 eompelled the rebuilding of a great deal 
of it, and subsequent centuries saw still further 
changes. It was cruciform in sliape, with a high- 
pitchetl roof and many elaborate j)innacles - 
a noble building, entirely worthy of its high 
position as the archiepiscopal ni(?tropolitan 
church of the Low Countries. 

And within it was more full of glories than any 
church in Belgium, save perha|)S Ste. Cu<liile 
at Brusstils and the Catliedral of Ant\N(‘rp. 
Behind the massive pillars of the huge iiav^c^ lay 
a profusion of chapels ; and the whole cathedral 
was rich in carved doorways, tombs, statues, 
pictures, painted glass, altars, tabernacles, sta.lls, 
marble and metal. An object ratiier (vxtraiordi- 
nary than beautiful was the faTiious “ Chaire do 
V6rite ” or pulpit, a work of the early 18th c(‘n- 
tury, dt'signed V)y ]MichJ^el Vervoort, of Antvverj), 
an immense and very elaborately carved struc- 
ture of wood, with tree trunks and foliaige twin- 
ing iq) the sliaft to break in ebulli(‘nc(‘ at tlu^ 
top, while the base consisted of a rcprest'iital ion 
of the conversion of St. Norbert, who was se<'n 
falling from his horse at the spectacle of the 
Crucified towc'ring aibove liiin, with th(' holy 


women at the {not of the Cross. Amid tl.r 
foliage appeared Ad»im and Kve, the luttrr 
just raising her hand to take the Mjjplo from tie* 
serpent’s mouth. Hut tlu^ chi(‘f glory of the 
interior of St. Itoiubaut lay in its 
pictures. There w’cre, as visual in Catho- 
lic cathedrals, a xast numbf‘r of t)aiiilings (d‘ 
inferior artistic merit; but. St. Kombaut’s was 
the ]>ossessor of a \’an Dyck of surpassing 
beauty, a “ Crucilixion,” j)aintod in 1627, 
in which the colour is superb, the dramatic 
contrasts are powerful, and the gradations of 
grief in thc^ chief personages and in tlic! crowd 
of spectators is finely observed. 

There wa»re other (rhurches in Malines with 
proial claims to distinction, d’he 1 ath-eentiiry 
church of St. Jean contained, l)esid('s some 
notable (au'Ved w oodwork in pulpit (re])resent ing 
the (Jood Shepherd), high altar and confes 
sionals by Verhaeghen, a famous picture by 
Rubens of “ The Adoration of the Magi,” which 
hung above V’erlun^glum's altar. Hau'nted in 
1617, this was one of tla^ master's tiiU'st works. 
Not to speak of its superb colour, on which 
Rubens lavished all the i)omi) of his glowing 
pakdte, the ])icture shows his unicjue powt'r 
over the artistic rej)resentation of various 
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.lac!kMon« Hoti. P. Hut h. 

185 

Jagow, Hc>rr voii, 28, 302 
JapancHct Navy, 75 
.laur^fi, M., 07 

Jellicoo, V'ice-Adiniral Sir Johni 
63 ( 

Jrria rampaiKii» 246, 272 
Jofifre, General, 07, 352, 301, 

303, 306, 300, 446, 462, 460, 
475, 470, 480 ; hiographleal, 
388 ; proelamat iori t>o Alaa- 
tians, 387 ; anHigna pciHitioii 
in llrltlHh Army, 454, 455 ; 
decides to retina on the 
Marne, 477 

K 

Kaipara : sunk, 188 
KaUer Wilhelm der Oroaae : aunk, 
188 

Karlsruhe, 188 
Kashmir, Maharaja of, 166 
Khartum, 282 ; aicgi-s 287, 288 
Kiel : naval hiMcs 
Kiel Canal, 302 
Kilikoff, Prince, 400 
Kimberley, relief of, 451 
Kirrhbneh, General von, 218 
KlU^hener, E^l, 147, 275, 307, 
387, 450, «64 ; biographical ; 
283, 284, 285, 288; enters 
Royal Military Academy, 
284 ; Adjut ant-General of 
Egyptian Army, 201; Con- 
sul-General in Egypt, 282; 
ill South Africa, 270, 
280, 451 ; appointed Vice- 
Consul at Erz(*roum in 
Asia Minor, 286 ; at 
Suakin, 200 ; character 
akotch, 208 ; speech quoU>d, 
303 ; at PaaMcberg, 303 ; 
Commander-in-Chief in India 

304, 305; appointeii Gritiah 
agent and Consul-General 
in Egypt, 306; ap|xnnted 
Minister of War, 281 ; message 
to the Expeditionary Force, 
309 ; on Genera! Fnmch, 452 

Kluek, Genera! von, 300, 480; 
following up the Kritish, 
448; at Mona, 460, 477 
Konigin Luiae, sunk, 33 
KrmprinzeMin Cecilie, 180 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, 100 
Kruger tidegram, 302 
Krupp, Messrs., 344; Knipp gun 
(1866), 202; Krupp's Can- 
non Foundry, 201 
Kuropatkin, 494, 497 

L 

Ijocaae, Rear- Admiral, 60 
liaising. Count, de : issues Arsi 
report of Belgian Cum- 
tniaaion, 431, 432 
Lambton, lion. W. ; mentioned 
in dispatches, 474 
Landen, capt ure of 368 
Laiidrveiea. 471 ; operat ions, 472 
^ Liuigloia, General, 06. 266, 270 
Laiistlowne, Lord : on lii4ge, 358 


Lapdyrdre, Admiral Bou4 do, 
61, 65, 67, 60 

Law. Right Hon. A,. ^ Gonar : 

on Tiidge, 357 
liv Bris, Rear-Admiral, 60 
Leman, General, 343, 347, 362, 
363, 366: in TJ4gts 330, 331, 
336, 344, 340 ; saved by 
ofli«;er, 330 ; refusal to sur- 
render LK*gc forts, 346 ; 
taken priaoner, 348, 356 ; 
letter to King of the Bel- 
gians, 354, 355 

LemoniiiiT, (Tamille : on Dinant, 
406; Jjouvain, 410, 416 
Leopold IL, King, 111 
Lichnowaky, IMnce, 24 
Liebert', G<>n(»ral von, 308 
Li^ge, 08, 107. 100, ill, 112, 
114, 116, 118, 110, .361; 
befon^ the war, 321, 322; 
bridges, 405 ; churche'4. 
326, destruction of, 405 ; 
fort-reHHea, 116, 118, 110, 

330, 444, 457 ; history, 322, 
323, 324, 32.5, 405; indua- 
triea, 325. 362; Tji'gion of 
Honour conferred, 343 ; 
aiegi* (1640), 325; siege 

operations, 31, 39, 113, 313, 
314, 315, 317, 310. 326, 

329, 330, 332, 333, 3.14, 339, 
342-351, 356, 357, .165, 306, 
.107, 441. 445, 446, 457 
Ligny, 462 

Lille, 00, 263, 443 ; fort>rf>8H, 
455 ; occupicHl by Germans, 
471 

Limburg, 103, 325; occupation 
of, 316, 320 

Lindley, Mr. Arthur, 186 
Linalngcm, General von, 218 
liiale. General l>e, at Mona, 470 
Lloyd George, Right Hon. D., 
358: on hank rat.e 174, 175, 
176; f<Kid supply, 185; 
insurance acheim*, 187 
Loehow, General von, 218 
IxM'dcT, Vice-Admiral Franz, 80 
Jjoftus, Sergeant W., 460 : ac. 
count of battle of Moiis, 
405, 406 


Longwy, 

363, 380, 

443, 

464, 

477 5 

operations. 

476 


Louvain, 

326, 301, 

366, 

368, 

382, 

383, 404 ; 

churches, 

410; 

dcsstruction 

of. 

401, 

415, 

416, 433, 434 

; history. 

408, 

409, 410, 

411. 

413, 

413; 

; surrender, 1 

372; 

Uni- 


veraity of, 411, 416 
Louvoigud, destruction of, 405 
LunOville, 380 ; fortmaaes, 390 ; 
bomtia dropped, 304 ; Gor- 
man occupation, 462 
Lusitania, 180 

Luxemburg, brand Duchy of. 
25, ai, 880, 862, 368; inva- 
sion, 3|.i;^ 316; neutrality, 
30, OOv. 262« 281, 381 ; 

BoizuT^iil2, 326 
l.ys, 361 

% M 

McBride, life Richard, 161 
Mackensen, uem^ral von, 318 


Blacready, Sir Nevil : mentioned 
in dispatchoa, 474 
Maastricht, 335, 338 • 

Mahan, Captain, 302 
Malinea, 1 18, 415 ; churches, 410, 
420; destruction of, 421; 
history, 417, 418, 410, 421 ; 
oporationa, 421, 422 
Manteuffel, Major von, 202, 415 
Marbot. 484 

Marchand, Colonel : death, .130, 
343 

Marchand, Major, 205, 302 
Marck, William dc la, 323 
Marie Adelaide, Grand Duchess 
of Luxemburg, 312 
Marne, 278, 480 ; description, 
454 

Martini, General von, 218 
Maulicuge, 263, 443 
Maurice, General, 303 
Max, M. (Burgomaster of Brus- 
sels), 384 : iaauea proclama- 
tion to people of Brussels, 
382 

May, (7aptain, 204 
Mocenaeffy, Captain Paul £. von, 
80 

Merkel, von, 404 
Methuen, Field-Marshal Lord, 
161 

Metz, 37, 205, 389, 454 
Meuse. 103, 107, 110, 120. 316. 
.126, 363, 300 ; operations, 
341, 372 

M^zU^rca : fortrcHs, 443 
Michel, General : in Namur, 457, 
459, 462 

Millrrand, M., 388 
Minto, Lord, 305 
Moltke, General von, 27, 37, 103, 
201. 202, 204. 248, 270, 

279 : tactics, 205, 226(1870), 
253, 255 263 

MomitiHen. Tlieoflor : warning to 
Germany fpioted, 401, 402 
Mona, British Army in, 403 ; 
opi^rationa, 278, 309, 464; 
406, 406 ; eyo-witneaa’s 

stories, 466, 466, 407, 468; 
retreat, 469-480 

Montocuccoli, Admiral Count, 79, 
80 

Moratorium Act, 172, 173 
Moreau. Rear-Admiral, 60 
Morocco crisis (1011), 107, 200 
Moanllo, 204, 300 ; fortresses, 37 
Mudra, General von, 218 
Miilhausem, 387, 303 ; operations, 
394, 306, 300, 307, 309 
Murray, Sir Archibalil : men* 
tioned in dispatches, 474 
Mysore, Maharaja of, 105 

N 

Namur. 107. 100, 111, 112, 114, 
318, 338, 374: attack, 320, 
351; fortresses, 110, 118, 

1 10, 444. 467 ; operations, ' 
300, 408, 440, 459, 462 ^ 

Nancy, 00, 399, 300, 442 

Napoleon, 202, 203. 263-203, 

267, 275-280, 326 
Nat>oleon cam^iaigns. (jl69, 37^ 
270. 307, 462, 484 
Nelson, liord, 40, 283, 306 
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Interior of the famous Library before its destruction. {rh$ Splme. 


moods and sides of life. 'Hie smile on tlie face 
of the Virgin seems to create the whole 
atmosphere of the main subject. One of the 
volets shows the l)elieaiding of St. John the 
Baptist, the other the martyrdom, in a cauldron 
of boiling oil, of St. John the Kvangelist ; and 
the palm-bearing angels who fill the sky in the 
latter 8ul)ject cannot detract from the horror 
of the execution. On the outside of the shutters 
are the Baptism of Christ, and 8t. John writing 
the Revelations in the island of Patinos. The 
picture, as were mo.st of Rubens's works, was 
very rapidly painted. The parish of St. John 
gave him the commission at Christmas, 1616; 
the picture w^as in position in September, 1617, 
though Rubens paid several visits to Malinos 
to put finishing touches to it on the spot. 

Rubens w’as to Vje seen at his noblest again 
in another church of Malines — the - churcli of 
Nfttre-Darno an dela do la Dyle, the church of 
tho Boatmen of Malines, w’hose guild did much 


for its ornamentation. This was the church 
whi(Ji the Cliiild of the Fishmongers chose for 
their gift of a picture by Rubens, choosing an 
appropriate subject, “ The Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes,” and commissioning the work in 
1618. Never, perhaps, did the brush of RuVjens 
achieve a finer work than the head of the figure 
of Clirist, Who, standing at tho edge of the boat, 
watched His disciples haul ashore 'heir teeming 
nets. Tho colour of the whole was magnificent, 
and the action w’as as dramatic and full of move- 
ment as even Rubens could make it. The 
wings showed equally germane subjects — 
Tobias and the Angel, 8t. Peter finding the 
coin in the fish’s mouth, and four fishermen 
saints. 

The interest and beauty of Malines, however, 
W’as not confined to its churches. The Palais 
de Justice was formerly the residence of Mar- 
garet of Austria, and afterwards of tho great 
Cardinal Granvella ; and this rambling building 
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Ni’W Zealand Anny. 142 , 143 , 

143 , 140 147 

• Nieholiw 11 ., Emperor, 27 , 228 , 
356 , 489 ; ordeiti mobiliza- 
tion, 616 

Nfr^holiiM, Grand Duke ( liuHsla), 
6(16 

Nicol. Rear-Admiral, 60 
Riel, Marnhal, 86 , 284 
Kyanza : sunk, 188 


o 

Oberniis, General von. 20*21 
Oeliterloiiy. General, 156 

Oili«* 4 *» TralninK C'Urps, 132 
Oitks 4 . 54 . 466 , 479 
Olyntpir, 41 
Orioir. 407 

OrtH. M.. 431 ; H(rfit 4 >iiient on 
AerneJuit, 437 . 438 
OHinaii Hitfua, 287 , 200 , 200 
OsUmd, 30 . 3 , 422 
GiirUie, 325 . 320 , 308 
Owen, Mr. Douglas, 187 


P 

Paris, 08 ; Gerninn advaiiee on. 
441 , 448 

Pail, General. 300 , 307 , 300 , 44 H, 
474 , 479 
Pelletan, M., 03 
lV*miine, 443 , 470 
Petinigriui, 27 
Pieard, M. Alfivd, 06 
Plender, Hir William, 178 
Pletteiiberj^, Baron von, 218 
Podbielski, General von, 202 
Poine^r 6 , Pnisident, 463 ; iiies- 
sage (.o King of the Belgians, 
343 
Pola, 80 
Poland, 243 
Portugal, 277 , 278 
Pourtalc>s, Count, 27 
PritKolwitK, General voii, 218 
Prize ( -oui't, 1 80 
Pi'udliommeau. (k>r|)oral, 177 
Prussia, Prince Henry of, 68 
Prussian Army, 00 , 122 , 202 , 240 ; 
organization, 36 ; (.railitioiiH, 
201 

PruHsiiin strategy ( 1870 ), 206 
IVtieliarri, M., 123 

Q 

Qiiast, General von, 218 

R 

Redmond. Mr. John. 367 
UefiigiH'S, Belgian, 37.5, 379. 422. 
430 

Reims, 320 , 302 ; fortiOcRtinns, 
466 

•Keiiiienkairipf, General. SIO 

R«MiU*r. Colonel von, 392 

Ifewa, Maharaja of. 100 

Bilim;, 266, a«9. 393; briilgfH, 

391k 

Uitler von Barry, Rear-Admiral 
Rieani. 80 


Riviere. General do. 442 
Rolierts, r<ortl, 279 , 280 , 281 , 283 , 
347 ; on l^rd Kitelieii t. 
300 , 303 

RobertiS. Mr. f^harles, 106 
Roiiertson, .Sir William: men- 
tioned in dispatidies, 474 
Roild. .Sir Reimell, 282 
Royal Engineers: irganization, 
133 

Royal Flying Corp» ; tu'gani/a- 
tion, 140 : mentioned in 
dispatches, 474 
Riiiiiania : fortilleations, 444 
llundle, General .Sir lii^slie, 288 
Jffnio: mined, 188 
Russia, 13 . 208 

Riissia — Railway systtuns, elll- 
eieney, 499 ; Serf einaneipa- 
tioii, 489 , 490 

Russian Army, 33 , 227 . 2-13 ; 
moliiliziition, 27 , 246 , 397 , 
.440 : organization, 244 , 246 ; 
bases, 77 , 78 ; Rill ( 1912 ), 

• 77 , 78 ; inferiority of, 76 ; 
strength. 77 , 78 

Riissiaii Army ArmamiMilH i;om- 
panul with Turkisii, 493 
Artillery, 493 
Cavalry equipineni, 612 
('ossai^ks, 48 . 5 . 480 . 604 , 606 , .51 1 
Disei|iline. 488 
Eflleit'iiey, 498 
Flying ('orps, 615 
Food supplies, 402 
History, 482 , 48 . 3 , 48 . 5 , 480 
Infantry, 607 ; uniform, 608 ; 
equipment 609 ; superiorit.y 
of, 612 

Tiintieiiiattii tool, .509 
Mobilization, 502 , 503 , 500 , 
. 507 , 610 

Organization, 489 , 496 , 490 , 608 
Peiu'e st rengt h, 603 
H<»m'rveM, 603 
Htnmgt h. 600 , 607 
Trans|Kirt, 311 

Tmiisport iiiiprovenients, 602 
Ruhso-.I apani'si; W^'ar, 111, 246, 
277, 490. 497, 498. 606 
Kussc -I'lirkisJ^ War, 280 
Ryckmans, M., 431 

s 

Simles, Pass of, seizeci, 397 , 399 
SaiiP, 248 , 263 , 266 
Smirburgt <389 ; operations, 399 
SiK-ker, 485 , 480 
Salisliury, liord, 292 , 294 , 302 
Nainbrv*, 278 , 30 . 3 , 464 ; German 
advaiicM? on, 4 . 50 ; opera- 
tions, 402 , 40 . 3 , 409 , 477 ; 
n*trf?at, 476 

SainsfinolT, General, >510 
Haxouy : Army, 207 
Hnxnny, C*n»wn PHnist* of. 20 J 
Sazoiioir, M.. 23 . 27 , 77 
Mchafl, iiieuteriantf 392 
SrhnrnhiMrut, 20 1 ^ 

Schoffrr-lioywH, Skrou vor, 31 H 
.Srhcnrk. f,«>ie>r.il von, 21 s 
.Selioliz, General volb 2lH 

Hciflitn. 37 . 204 . 20 . 5 , 34 A, 240 , 2 HI 
S(>ely, C>ciloiiel, 281 ^ 

H^^nes, Rear-.idmUwl, 09 
8 ?FaJevo eriims 22 , 23 


iStTbia. 19 , 246 
SiTbian Army, 397 
SiTgiiis Mikhailovitrli, Grand 
Duke (Hii'wiu), 600 
Silesian Army. 480 
Simon. .Sir John, 189 
Singh. Sir Pert ah, 106 
Skolsdeil. 494 , 496 
Slav Rare, origin of.^lHl. 482 
Smiley (Gordon Higliloiid(*r) iir- 
eoiiiit- of liattle of Moiis, 
407 . 408 

Smith- Doiriiui, Gi'penil Sir 
Hiiraee, 464, 409 ; biograph- 
ieal, 404 ; iiemtioiieil in 
dispatrhe.s. 472 ; at Mons, 

470, 472 

Siniit-M, (j 4 >iieral, 149 

Snow, General, 470 ; at Monsi 

471 , 472 . 474 
Sfiinui sacked, 406 
Sfiiasniis, 46 . 5 , 479 , 480 
Sfunine, 301 , 45 . 5 , 479 
Hominerfeld. Major. 420 
Solilftt, General, 471 , 471 
South Afriea, I 02 ;nef>nc>* Act, 

144 , 148 , 149 . 160 , 161 
South Afrieiiii Army, 142 , 149 ; 
otiranizatioii, 161 ; training, 
1 60 

South African War, II. 12 . 68 , 
122 , 120 , 128 . 1 . 32 . 133 , 148 , 
151 , 200 , 234 , 276 . 279 , 2 H 0 f 
282 , 30 . 3 , 46 k 404 
Spies : ms* under Espionage 
State insurance scheme, 186 , 180 , 
187 

Htf^eVehS, (ieorge, 28 . 3 , 298 . 461 , 
46 . 3 , 

Sbanmetz, von, 493 
Stiqiniak, 492 
Sti>wart.. Colonel, 288 
Stock Exchatigi', 178 , 179 , 180 ; 

elosed, j71, 178, 181 
Htoffel, (\>lone|, 8 
Mtraiitz, General von, 218 
SlRissbiirg, 37, 98, 99, 389 ; foi- 
tii'ases, 390 
SfrauHs, M., 4.31 
Suguy, Rear-Admiral de, U!i 
StikliomlinofT. General, 246 
Suvai’fOl, 487, 488, 498 
Sv<'rbejev, M., leaves Berlin, 26 
Sydenham, Jjord, 40 
S^Aixiiy, (’ount Friedrich, 610 

T 

'raiiianiali, battle of, 287 
Ti'i'iiioiide, ilest ruction of, 422 , 
423 ; history, 404 , 106 . 423 ; 
operations, 42.5 

Territorial Fonxj, 120 , 130 , 131 
I’erwagrie, Mr. Artliur, 407 
Thnnn ; liishtry, 394 ; oecupJed 
by the Fci*ni*h, 394 
Th'u'ltf 427 ; tunnlts <lrr>p|M*d on, 
428 

Thinnvilh, 442: fortiVM, 38U 
TUtmv*inu M. ibutUtn, 8.1 
Thuin ; optfriUiotis, 403 
Tiftlfinunn, Afajctr v'ni. 300 , 307 
73 efeniarjN, BiirguinuHter. 437 
'rii>|e|i|iiliM. Miujuilii* -• AerNfliol 
tttroeif ies, 430 , 44(1 
Tirk*rnont< o|M*rutlonH, 308 , 309 , 

371 , 372 • 
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round its wide courtyard combined in very 
interesting fashion tlie late Gothic with tlu^ 
earliest example in Belgium of Benaissanco 
architecture. Inside were very handsome 
and elaborate clumney-piecfis and other works 
ot art. In pld houses of interest, indeed, 
Malines w'as particularly rich. The Academy 
of Music, wliere church musics had its oflicial 
headquarters in Belgium, occupied part of the 
old house of Canon Busleiden. Of tlie old 
Keizerhof, built liy Margand of York in 1 ISO, 
and late the residence of Pliilippe le Bel and <d 
Charles V., nothing remained excuq^t the fat, ado. 
But on the C^iai a\i Sel stood the well-known 
Maison du Saumon, “ In don grooton Zalin," 
the guild-house of the Fislimongers, with a 
wonderfid Kenaissanco front, the yhllars and 
carvings of which between the lofty windows 
clearly liet rayed! talian influence. Near by was 
the Ltipdaer, another fine 1 6th-c.entury house; 
and on tlie Quai aux Avoines stood three re- 
markable old buildings together. I'lie middlt^ 
one had a tall and severe front, with thret? 
strange figures supporting the ti(T abov(» tlu) 
door. This was the Maison du Diablo, or 
“ Duyvelsgevel,” and other grotesquo figures 
carved in the woodwork helped to emydiasiztt 
the idtni. Next to it at the corrier stood 
more elal)orato structure under a lofty gnible 
with painted reliefs repre .outing Adam and 
Bvo in Paradise, and tli(» ]0\p\ilsiofi. from 
Paradise. And on the other side of the Devirs 
ilotiso stood a veiy elaborately-ornamented 
house of pleasure, on whicli wore ceiwed figun^s 
representing ejirtlily joys. The list of old 
hous(^s in Malin(.>s might 1)0 almost indefinitely 
extended ; and among tlie town’s treasures 
was the Grand-Pont, the l.'ltli century bridge 
over the Dyle, and the Brussels (fate, or Overste 
Poort, rebuilt in the I7tli c(mtury, and the 
sole remaining out of the twelve gates which 
once guv'e ingress and <5gress tlirough the city 
walls. But enough has been said to show tliat tlie 
ancient and once proud inty liad f)res<rv(d 
sufficient memorials of her august past to deserx e 
the respect and affection of all wdio see in Cult\ire 
the understanding and care of the future by 
means of the softening and refining influences of 
the ancient days and the enduring expressions 
of the life, work, worship, and enjoyment of 
mankind. 

Malinos, a treasure-house of ancitmt memories, 
of works of art, and of peaceful dignity, was am 
undefended, or open, town ; yet it was several 
times bombarded by the Germnn troops. Tlie 
first occasion was on August 27, in the course of 
the German advance north-west across Belgium. 
There was no good military reason, as it appears.- 
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MALINES. 

Removing a picture by Van Dyck to a 
place of safety. 

for the Belgian forctiS lay between Willebroeck 
and Termonde. But on t his occasion t he I’ow ri 
Hall was nnhaMHl to ruins, tho roof of tho( .athe- 
dral of 8t. Komhaut was l>rokcn u|), largo hol(‘s 
woro knocked in the walls on o!h' sid(‘, and tla^ 
stained glass w as nil shat teamed. 'Die ])opulatien 
almost immediately desia'ted the town; th(‘ 
shops w’('re barricaded, and upon Maliia^s, aKva\ s 
a (piiet ])hiee, tliore fill the sileias) of d<iath. 

A second l)oml)ardm(‘nt, no\’ert helcss, was 
thouglit necessary by tlie GennaTi commanders. 
And tliis time darnage yid more serious was 
ruthlessly aclu’(W(‘d. Among the work of 
destruction, sliells fell upon the church of 
Xbtre-1 )ame an <lela do la Dyle. Fortunatily 
the Belgians, with their usual care for things of 
interest and br*auty, and th(‘ir usual forc'sight. 
had removed the famous Kubons to a place ol 
safety, as later tlu'v nanovcHl otlier {)ie,tures 
from Antw’c'r|) Cathedral and elst w h('ii‘. On 
Septtanbor 2 IMaliries was again homhankul for 
t wu hours. Nearly 100 slirapnd shells exploded 
in tho defenceless a.!id innoeuous tow’n. 'This t ime 
St. Rombaut’s suthTed more seriously than 
before. It was at first re|)orted to he in ruins, 
though that, so far as the exterior, at any rate, 
was concerncHl, w as an ox er-statement. Wliat was 
loft of the roof and windows was deslro> ed ; and 
the (iermans cannot ho acquitted of the charge of 
deliborately aiming at tlie famous tower, whieli, 
of course, furnished th(*m with an excellent 
mark. The magnificent gat<‘way beiavith it was 
turned to a heap of ruins. And now the time 
had come, too, for tho carillon of Malines to 
.sharo tho fate of tho other things of boauty ang A 
charm which gave to the ancient arcliii^piscopal 
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Tirpits, Admiral yon, 07 
Tolfttoy, Count. 484 
Tongri» : 7>ccupat ioii, 368 
Toftki, battlo of, 290 
Tout fortrniMMjH, 390, 391 
Toulon, 49 ; naval basts 69 
Trade, effect on, 192 
Trade routes, 190, 194 
Transport, r motor, 136, 463 
Treaty of Londoln, 103, 312 
Trtdtschkc, Heinrich von, 401, 
402 

Triple Alliance, 13, 19, 168, 213, 
388, 496 

Triple Entente, 13, 16, 168 
Trochu, General, 85 
Tschepe und Wcideuboch, Gen- 
eral TUlff von, 218 
Turkish Army, 19 
Turkish Army, Armament lunii- 
pared with Russian, 493 

u 

Ulster conference, 178 
United States, 144, 106; (lii- 
ancial conditions, 160* 
proposal to acquire German 
liners, 100 

V 

Valenciennes, £63, 443 
Vandervelde, M., 363 
Van Doren, Lieutenant, 370 
Vandyck, General, 312 
Valarland, 190 

Vauthicvmont occupied liy 
French, 396 


Verdun fortresses, 390, 391. 447 
Vcmois, Verdy du, 202, 204, 206, 
242, 246 

Verviers, destruction of, 406 ; 

Gennan occupation of, 316 
Vessels sunk by mines : neutral 
list, 188 

Villenouve, 283, 284 
Vis^, 317, 362; atroc^ities, 436; 
massacre rumours, 319, 320, 
377, 378 ; dcstruetion of, 
406, 436; operations, 318, 
319, 332, 366 
Viviani, M., 477 
Volunteers, 125, 126 
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MALINES CATHEDRAL. 

The Famous Carved Pulpit, which has been 
nearly destroyed. [ManuU & Co. 


city its chief title to distinction. Playing 
\ipon. the tower of St. Hoiiibant, the (hirnuin 
gnns knocked tfie bells to })ieces, and in a v'^ery 
short time they were totally destroyed. Mean- 
while, the refugees from the city, driven from 
their ruined homes, were still struggling along 
the roads towards Ost end, with as much of their 
posse.ssions as they could contrive to carry with 
them — a pitiful remnant of devastated comfort 
and peace. Happily, forethought had be<m at 
work. On Sept(Mnber 14 the cliiefs of all 
the Diplomatic Missions then in Antwerp 
went to M alines by motor-car in order to see for 
themselves the destruction that had been com- 
mitted and report upon it to their Governments. 
“ Unnecessary destruction ” was the temperate 
phrase in which the wrecking of the defence- 
less towr^ was described by the responsible 


people who saw it. Yet the Germans had not 
finished with Malines. On Septorrdjer 2H a 
detachment of German troops was surprised on 
its march from Brussels to Termonde through 
Alost. Attacked by the Belgians in front and 
in the flank the detachment fell bac^k in disorder 
up()n Assche, leaving many wounded and much 
afumunition in the hands of the victors. In 
revenge for this (for no other motive can be 
assigned for the deed) the Germans on tlie 
following morning shelled Malines with long- 
distance guns. It was a Sunday morning ; 
and such few people as had remained in 
the town, or had crept back since the last 
bombardment, w ere returning from Mass about 
half-past nine, when a shell suddeidy fell 
in the middle of a group, killing several people. 
The remainder fled to a cafe. Shortly after- 
wards a shell exploded in the cafe and several 
more people were wounded, ^bhe rain of shells 
oontinuod, falling at the rate of nearly one a 
minute. The railway station was early shelled. 
Shells fell in the Place de la Gareand the neigh- 
bourhood ; and the fires then set up consumed 
the railway stat ion, the barracks, the factory 
of a caV)inet-makor, the house of the l^ittle 
Sisters of the Poor, the notional stamp manu- 
factory, and many private houses. Other 
houses ..collapsed in the street, completely 
blocking traffic. If the destruction of Malimvs 
was not so thorough -going as that of Termonde, 
nor, on the whole, so disastrous as that of 
Louvain, it was great enough to satisfy the 
most exacting lust for havoc. “ The Cathedral 
of St Rombaut,” wrote an eye-witness, “ is 
almost completely destroyed, and the tower is 
8(‘riously injured.” 

Meanwhile the Kaiser’s modern Huns had 
been spreading their peculiar form of “ Kultur ” 
further afield over the peaceful and gallant 
little country which had done them no 
injury. It was early in September that mews 
came of the Germans’ behaviour in Aeiscliot. 
Aerschot lies a few miles north of Louvain, 
on the lino from Antwerp to Maastricht and 
Aix-la-Chapelle. It had a fine Gothic Church 
of St. Sulpice, chiefly remarkable for its magnifi- 
cent carved rood-loft and choir stalls, loth- 
century work of the richest order. It was 
this church that the German troops chose as 
a stable for their horses ; this carved woodwork 
that the troopers of the advance movement 
destroyed in wanton insolence. In Aerschot, 
as elsewhere, houses were Vairned to the ground 
in revenge for some alleged ^shooting on the 
part of the inhabitants, which was probably 
the act of drunken German soldiers firing 
their rifles in sport ; and in Aerschot, the 
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burgomaster, his son, and brother were shot 
in the enforced presence of 150 of the naile 
inhabitants, and the males of the town were 
forced to run tf)wards the river while the (Jler- 
mana fired at tliem. Over forty were killed 
by this cultured form of a[)ort. 

Wo come now to one of the moat apj^alling 
of all the crimes of vandalism (rommittcnl by 
the apostles of Oiltiire in Belgium. Among all 
tho ancient cities of Belgium the town of 
Termonde had a cliarm peculiarly its own. 
Termonde, or 1 lendermonde, lay in the low 
country al out, half-way between (Ihent and 
Malines, on tlie right bank of the Scheldt, and 
both lianka of tho Dendre. Around it ran 
fort iti cations which had been foiinidablo in 
their day. Jjouia XI\^ attempted to capture 
the place in 1667; the inh ibitants opened the 
slui(!es, as the modern Belgian has |)ro\'ed 
himself not afraid to do, and the Grand Mon- 


42:i 

arqiie's army was fioodrd out. It took Marl 
borough ttei days liombardment in a, drv s«u\sou 
to reduce the gallant little city. 4'he ctaitral 
beauty of 'rermoudo was its Grand I’lace, witli 
its excpiisite and severe 'Town Hall and Ix'lfry 
on one .side, and on anotlaT tla^ ancient building 
that wais once the Gloth Ball and was later 
ada])ted to make ihe town's museum. 'The 
Grand’ Place of 'rt'rmondi^ was small, l)\it it 
was strikingly laMiutiful. Of tho 'Town Hall 
Camille la>monnier well says : “ (’ertainly it 

has notliing of the imposing solemnity of the 
belfry of Bruges; but such as it is, with the 
symmetry of its t)roportions, the balaius^ of its 
lines, and the delicious silhouette that it throws 
into tho air, it makes a good ap])eara.nce among 
the other stone ancients of the country.” 'Die 
streets were smiling and comfort abl(\ giving 
every ('ivkhmce of eas(^ and jxaice ; and on 
one of tlie cosy-looking houst's the curious might 
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ST. ROMBAUT, MALINES, 

And the Market-place: a characteristic view of life as it was in times of peace. 


discern a tablet which recorded the birthplace', 
of a young Belgian, Polydore de Keyser, who 
afterwards became Lord Mayor of London and 
was knighted by Queen Victoria. The Gothic 
church of N6tro*Dame, massive and somewliat 
gloomy on the exterior, standing a little aside 
from the road amid a bower of trees, was not 
largo, but it had rare treasures within it. First 
of all might be mentioned the superb Roman- 
esque font dating from the twelfth century, and 


^ surrounding it the severe and beautiful oak 
and brass-railed doors, dated 1635, which were 
a feature of the famous Brussels Exhibition. 
But the glory of the Church of N6tre-Dame 
at Termonde consisted in its three great pictures, 
'* The Assumption of the Virgin,” one of the 
finest works of that fine painter, De Cray or, 
who was at one time held to be the only serious 
rival of Rubens, and a “ Crucifixion ” and an 
Adoration of the Shepherds,” by Van Dyck. 



PREFACE. 


HE TIMES” HISTORY OF THE WAR, of which wo puhlish tho first pa-t 
t<>-day, has l»eon fraiiuHi with tho object of producing an aceotiiit of the 
great contest- now iii progress, which shall be at once popular and authori- 
tative. In other words, while striving to be popular in the best sense of 
the word, and endeavouring to disemss the political factors which havo led 
up to the crisis, and the luilibiry operations of the war in a manner which will prove useful 
to those who have not hitherto followed EuropHui poli(\v with any very close attention, 
this history will also aim ut securing a ginuiiiie position as a work of reference. It will bo 
an account written by men of great experience in f>olitica1, military, and naval matters, 
■and will contain a great deal of first-hand mab.^rial wliich will be really valuable to 
historians of tho future. 

Headers of The Thm« w^ill not iiet^d to be told that it poHsesst^s unique facilities for supply- 
ing a narrative of the kind ben^ indicated. The Times stall of foreign correspondents has 
for years boon celebrated for thc^ kiiowlcKlge atui insight into pi>litical and social con- 
ditions which its meinl.iers possc^ss. 'Fheir eff<irts have combiruni to make the ffiroign pages 
of The Times the most acemate review of current foreign alTairs published in any paper in tho 
world. Equally well-known are the military and naval corres^xindonts of The Times, who 
are, by universal consent, amongst the most brilliant exponents of their reH|HH!live 
subjects. 

The services of the special staff of wnr CfjrrwyKmdf'nts now iu*ting for The Times in tho 
theatre of war will be available for this history. Many of their giaphic and moving descriptions 
of events in Belgium, and along tho Franco-Belgiaii frontier, havo alrea^ly ap|)eareil in The 
Times. The best of these desc,*ripti(^ns of ono- witnesses i»f the actual .sc'ciies of battle will bo 
employed in this work. As the>' arc copyright of The Times it is scarcely n<9C€Nisary to state 
that they cannot be used elsewhere. A word slioiild also bo said about the maps which will 
appear in the present work. They will, for tho most port, bo rc?produced from those now appear- 
ing in tlto pages of The Times, but in some cases special maps will be prepared for particular pur- 
poses. They are in all cases specially designed to illustrate the immediate points under review 

3 
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This picture was apparently net destroyetl. 
This painting of “ 4 he (Tucitixion ” is one of 
the best of the master’s sacred pictures. At the 
toot of the cross are the tigures of 8t. Francis 
of Assisi, the Virgin, and St. Mary Magdaleiu\ 
and the whole picture is a masterpiece not only 
of emotional painting but of silvery and ex- 
quisito colour. 

Tn the early days of Seidember Termonde, 
an open town, was bombarded and (uiptiired by 
the (Jermaiis, despite the fact that, as in the 
days of J..ouis XIV., the surrounding country 
nad beeu flooded. A good many buildings were 
destroyed by shells; the suburb of St. (lilies 
was vvi|)od out, aud on the (;ntry of the invading 
troops the town was sacke<l and the bridges 
Idown u}). Villag<is around 'rermonde suffen-ed 
a similar fate and were burm^d to the ground. 
The demand for a tine of £10,000 proving fruit- 
less, the Gormans in revenge trained heavy guns 
on the houses, and burned right and left, lly 
the evening of Sunday, Septembt^r 0, not a 
hovise stood whole ; the place was pract ical I \' 
a smouldering ruin. As if this were not enough, 
the Gormans, having later evacuated the posi- 
tion, returned some days afterwards and again 
bombarded tho town. This time the Town 
Hall shared tlie common fate. The famous ])oal 



mai!ines cathedral. 

Window destroyed by German shell. 

[Underwood Cr Underwood. 



THE CRUCIFIXION, by Van Dyck, 

In the Church of Notre Dame, at I'ermonde. 

Mansell Cr Co.] U'holo by Herman. 

of l)ells in the V)elfry were brought down ; the 
interior was gutted and its paintings and other 
art treasures utterly dt'stroyed. Fit?ld guna 
wejo trained on the tower of Notre-J)anie. 
and tho church was seriously injured. 

A fortnight later the nunains of this once 
famous and beautiful city were visited, in 
company wit h a Belgian Staff Otiicer and others, 
by Mr. J. IT. Whitchouse, M.P.. who has thus 
recorded what he saw : - 

Tcnnorulc a f<‘\v w‘‘«‘ks ago was a Ix-aiitiful » it y of 
about 16,000 inhabitants ; a city in which the dignity 
of its buildings harmoni/.cd with the natural beauty 
of its situation ; a city which contained sonie buildings 
of surpassing interest. 1 found it ent irely dcHtr<>ycd ; 

I wont through street after street, square after squai e, 
and I found that every house was ent indy dest royed 
with all its contents. It w'as not the, result of a 
Iwinbardment. It was systematic destnn t ion. In 
each house a sejiarate bomb had been placed whi* h 
had blown up tl>o int«Tior and had set. lire to t he 
conb^nts. All that remained in (wery ease were 
portions of the outer walls still c'onstantly falling, and 
inside tho cindei-s of the contents. Not a shred of 
furnitui-o or of anything else remained. 

This sight continue4 in street after street t hrough- 
out tho entire extent of what liad been a considerable 
town. It had an indes(Tibable intiuenco \ipon the 
observer which no print<*d description or oven pictorial 
record could give. Tliis intiuenco was increased by 
t ho utter silern’o of the city, broken only by the sound 
of the guns. Of the populat ion I thought not a soul 
remained- 'I was wrong. For as we turned into a 
square where the wreck of what h/ul been one of tho 
most lj<?autiful of Gothic churches met my eyes, 
a blind woman and her daughter groped among tho 
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at th^ moment, and very Rpecial pains have been tidcen to seciire their accuracy in fivery 
particular. 

It is, for obvious reasons, impossible tliat a history of contemporary events, many of tha 
most important of which are shrouded in the fog of war, can lay claims to the fullness of in- 
formation, and consequently the stability of judgment, which are within reach of a historian 
writing many years after the events have taken place. But it Mill bo the endeavour of the 
composers of this history to approximate as nearly ns may be to the historical standard attain- 
able in ordinary circumstances, and so far as the conditions allow to present a faithful record 
of the impresnons of the time, and of the progress of the* struggle which is the subject of their 
narrative. The history of this War will not inend> consist of a reauMlii of matter which has 
appeared in T^e Timets, but will bo based upon other sources as well, with the object of laying 
before the public the most accurate and complete account of the War that will for a long 
time be available. 

In order to aUnin this lesult I'ha Tinuia has succeeded in obtaining the services of 
writers well verscnl in Military and Naval affairs and in foreign political matters not 
sufficiently coinprehciided in this count r\'. The general Kupervision and arrangement 
of the volumes is in the cluirge of the Editor of the various special supplements, which, 
whether dealing with individual countries or with great itiduslries, have boon recognized all 
over the vorld for their authority and coriqileteness. 

The work will be Issued weekly In sevenpenny parts. Thirteen of these parts will form 
a volume, and special bindings In three different qualities will be issued by ** The Times 
and sold by every bookseller. These bindings are the copyright of **The Times,*' and 
purchasers of this history are advised to obtain the bindings thus specially designed for 
their purpose. The public is warned against purchasing other bindings which cannot 
possibly be as suitable as those specially designed by " The Times.” 

It is felt that “THE TIMES” HISTORY OF THE WAR when completed will 
supply a genuine want, and by reason of its general form, and of the sources on which it is- 
baaed, will be indispensable to both public and private libraries. 
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MALINES. 

The Old Brussels Gate. 

\Underu'ood & U ndermmi. 

ruins. Thny w^'ro the sole livin>< croaturos in the 
wliolo of the town. Shops, factories, churches, the 
houses of tlie wealthy, all were similarly d<*stroye(l. 
Ow' qualification only have I to make of this state- 
ment. Two, or perhaps three, houses bore a (iermaii 
command in chalk that tlu^y were not to he burnt. 
q’'hes(* remained standing, hut deserted, amidst the 
ruins on either sidt*. Where a destroyed house had 
oliviously contained articles of value looting had 
tak('n place. In the ruins of what, had been a jewelt-r’s 
shop the remains of the safe w<*ro visible amidst the 
cindem. The part around tlie lock had been blown 
olT and th«> cont<‘nts obviously rifled. I imiuired 
what had become of the population. It was a ques- 
tion to which no direct reply could be given. They 
liad fled in all directions. Some had reached Antwerp, 
but a great number were wandering about the country 
X)anic-Ht rick(*n and starving; many were already dead. 

I luul other opportunities of seeing that what had 
hapx^ened at Termonde was similar to what ha4l 
happened in other parts of Belgium under the mili- 
tary occupation of (iermany, and I have given this 
recoid of the condition of Termonde because it is 
typical of so many oth<*r xmrts of Belgium. Tlie 
result is that conditions have been set up for the 
civilian poiiulatiou tliroughout the oc<'upied terri- 
tory of uru'xampled misery. Comi>arative|y only 
a few r«>fug«*es have reached this country. The othei-s 
remain wandering about Belgium, flocking into other 
towns and villages or flying to jioints a little way 
a4-ross the Dutch frontier. 

The whole life of the nation has been arrested ; 
the food suxjplies which would ordinarily reach the 
civilian poi>ulation an* being taken by the (ti*rman 
't oops for their own support ; the peasants and poor 


are without the necessaries of life, and the condition# 
of starvation grow more acute «'vei*y day. Even 
when*, as in some cases haiixi(*ns, there is a supply of 
wheat available, the peasants are not allow<*d to use 
their windmills owing to the Ch'rman fe.ar that th(‘y 
will send signals to the Belgian Army. We are 
then-fore face to face with a fact which luus rarely, 
if (;ver, occurred in the history of th<^ world an 
entire; nation in a state of famine, and that within 
half a day’s journey of our own shores. 

The completeness of the dest rm-tion in each in- 
dividual case was exx)lained to me later by the Bel- 
gian Ministers, who described to me the num<*rous 
axj|)liances which the Cterm/in soldiers carried for 
destroying iiroiierty. Not only were hand-bombs 
of various sizes and descrixitions carried, l)ut <*ach 
soldi<‘r WJus supiilied with a quantity of sm.all black 
ilises little bigger than a sixpenny pi<-c<'. I saw 
these discs whicli had been taken from German 
soldiers on the Held of batth*. These were d(‘scrib(*d 
to me as being comx)osed of compresS4*d benzine ; 
when lighted they burn brilliantly for a few minut<-s, 
and are sulTi<-ient to start wliatever lire is necessary 
after the explosion of the bomb. 

“ Tlie revongeful act of disappointed black- 
mailers ” is a fitting doscrijition of such a deed 
as this. The rcst>onsiblo author of tho outrage 
wuji Major Sommcrfold. 

The turn of A lost was to coino. Alost, 
a tliriving town of l^’ast FlandiTS and a railway 
junction al)out half-way between Ghent and 
Brussels, was iuq)ortant as tho ccuitro of the 
Belgian trade in hops, but still more pi'rhafis 
for its aiieient memories. Alost, or Aalst, \\as 
once a capital — t-lie metropolitan city of Kt'i/.er- 
Vlanderen, the realm of the Counts of Flanders 
from the eleventh century onwards. Little 
remained of its ancient glories except tho evi- 
dence of tho elaborate and liandsome '^Pown Hall 
with a very high and crocketed belfry of tho 
fiftoonth century. 'The Church of St. Martin, un- 
finished, could give but a x^oor idea of the great 
fane that should have stood upon the site ; 
but it contained, besides some fifteenth century 
mural yjiaintings, one groat treasure — a picture 
X^ainted by Rubens about 1625 for the Guild 
of Alost of Brewers. The subject is Christ 
ax^ifooiritiiig St. Roch the guardian of the plague, 
stricken, and tho painter has made the most of 
the dramatic contrast between the lepers and 
other sufferers and the radiant glory of tho 
celestial figures. 

The ancient rarni^arts of Alost hatl mainly 
disapfieared — modern 

Belgian’s love of broad and airy boulevards, 
'but x^^B'tly in the stress of centuries of 
combat. For Alost was no stranger to the 
horrors of war. In the Wars of Religion it 
suffered terribly ; again and again in later 
times it was ravaged, and Turenne left an 
indelible mark upon it. Its final ruin by the 
German forces in the Groat War seemed to be as 
wanton and needless as tho burning of Louvain. 
A Belgian force advancing westward drove out 
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N ever probably in tho history of tho 
world, not. oven in tho last years of 
the Napoleonic domination, has there 
taken place such a disfilay of war- 
like passion as manifested itst^lf in the must 
civilized countries of Europe at the beginning 
of August, 1914. Then was seen how frail 
iVo'.'e tho cominercial and political forces on 
which modern cosmopolitanism had fondly 
rrlied for the obliteration of nat'oiial barriers. 
The elaborate system of European finance 
which, in tho opinion of some, hod rondorod 
War impossible no more availed to avert the 
catastrophe than the Utopian aspirations of 
internatMinal Socialism, or the links with which 
a common culture had bound together the more 


educated chisses of the Continent. The world 
«»f cTodit sot to Work to adapt itself to confli- 
tions which scMToed. for a inomerit, to threaten 
it with annihilation. 'Phe voices of the advo- 
cates of a World -wide fraternity and equality 
were drowned in a roar of hostile jinqiaration. Tho 
great gull's that siqiarate Slav, J^atiii, Teuton, 
and Auglo'Saxon Wcto revealed ; and tho forces 
which dirrdde the destinies of tho world W9ro 
gaiint.ly exprcssinl in terms of racdal antagonltin. 

Yc^t, tiioiigh the racial factor was the pre- 
dominating force in this tremendous struggle, 
it was nitvertheless tho instrument of varying 
policies and ideals. Russia stood forth as tho 
representative and protoetross of Slav nrition- 
ality and religion against Teutonic eneroachinent ' 
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TERMONOK. 

The Railway Bridge. 


l-V/’or/ and Lenetal, 


<)l Alosti tho ({(.‘riiijui troops who had eiih'rod 
tho uiidofeudod and poacoful town. No luolos- 
tatioii had bcH'u otTorod thoin while th(‘y wore 
there; but in departing they set fire to the 
town in several place-;. 


Tlio tale tinVIit l)e almost indt*hnit(^ly pro- 
longed. On S(^f)tember 2S, 1911, a sp(‘(aal eorn^- 
spondont of 77/r Tnnef) wrote an account of the 
(oM inan treatment of two inolYtaisivc^ arid undio 
fotided towns, Deynze and 44iielt , on t lu' night of 



BELGIAN SOLDIER STANDING ON THE RUINS OF ABOVE BRIDGE, 

Photographed shortly after It was blown up. [S^oft and GenerJ. 
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TERMONDE. 

Re-occupied by the Belgian soldiers after bombardment. {Record Press. 


Saturday, September 26. Both were small 
places a few miles south-westward of Ghent. 
'I’liielt retained froiti its busy and prosperous past 
an old Cloth Hall and belfry ; Deynze had an old 
church. “ Nothin^^ that Germany has done in 
this war,” wrote The Times correspondent, 

has boon more contempt ibh* than the droj)pinp: of 
bombs on Saturday ni^ht on Deynze and Thielt, and 
esjiecially on Deynze. At Thiolt no harm whatever 
was done. 'Phe bombs fell where they could do. and 
did, no ilamage. At Deynze tin* result was not n»ueh 
dilTiaent. 

Deynze is an o])en town of no military strength or 
importance. Hesiiles the church it has one eon- 
S|>icuou.s inst itut i*»n, t he il(.>spital and Pensionnat’ of 
'the Sisteis of St. Vincent de. Paul. Tt is the mother 
instit ution of the or der in this region, with some 25 
affiliated hospitals and lu phanagrs in other toewns. It 
contains IK) sisters. In additi< n tln;re are tUiff serving 
si.st.ei*s, a number of aged and inlirm .sisters# who 
tended here, sick folk who art; taken in and nursed, 
a number of girl ortihans, and, at the moment, .some 
20 poor refugees from Malines. In all, the building 
shelters some 200 people, women and children, either 
iiick or agtal or orphan or giving their lives to 
charity. Over the building floats a large Red Cross 
Hag. 

On this building the airship on Saturday night 
dropped four bombs. That the injuries to persons ^ 
were limited to the slight wounding in the hig of one ' 
old man of t>ver 80, who had been allowed to sleep in a 
kind of outhouse, is nothing less t han a miracle. The 
pai’ticular bomb which hui't. the old man landed and 
exploded at the outhouse door, shattering it and the 
bed in which he slept and digging a hole nea>r]|S) 2ft. 
deep in the ground. Another fell harmlessly, digging 
another deep hole in a small paved alley or endrait 
alongside. Two others struck the building. 

Botli these exploded Immediately on hitting the 
roof — one at a point where it did no harm, except to 


the roof its(‘lf, and the other iiYuuediatcly above the 
party wall scjiarating the sisters’ dormitory from 
otlier rooms. ’Pho wall, the passage outside, much of 
the floor, and a large part of the ceiling of the dor- 
mitory wore completely wrecked. The sleeping 
w’omen worn covered with plaster* and wreckage, but 
lud one was oven scratched. 

I went over the buikling yesterday afternoon with 
t Sister Superior and the Directress, and stood in t he 
balf-wie<!ked dormitory oprui to the sky. The sister's 
were even yet cjiiiving their bedding down to the 
ground floor in fear of a second attack, a work in wlrich 
we lent a hand. Tt see,ms U> me that even more 
damning than any of tiio great atiocilies which t-h«‘ 
(Jermans have committed is the pic-ture of that build- 
ing, the abode of char ity and gentleness, with all its 
helple.ss inmates, and the midnight bombs exploding 
in the very sleeping chamber of the Sisters of Mercy. 
'Pbe sight of the house and its inmates to-day enrag«‘d 
me as 1 have bec*n enraged by nothing even in Tei- 
monde, ;Marmcs, and elsewhere. 

The fate of Antwerp is the subject of a 
separate chapt/er ; but as early as the night 
of August 24-25 it had received a menacing 
hint of the eoming “ Kultur,” when a German 
airsliip passed over the city and droppe<l 
a number of bombs. According to the cal- 
culation of an eye-witness, nearly a thous- 
and houses were slightly damaged and over 
50 houses nearly destroyed. One bomb 
fell very near the Royal Palaoe ; and the 
majority were aimed at public buildings. The 
number of victims was considerable. Yet there 
was a touch of humour in the affair. It was 
said that a bomb fell upon tl?o German Club and 
destroyed a sttHue of the Emperor Willifiun. 
On subsequent occasions Antwerp was again 
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visited by airships, and ainonK the building's 
struck was a largo hospital, cloarly inarkt^d by 
the Ked Cross. The Ih^giati autiioritios took 
the procaution of removing the most valuable 
objt^cts in the groat Cathedral of Antwerj) into 
a ]jlace of safe custody ; aind among tho pictures 
so safeguarded was RuT)ons’ gi’oat mastorpieci% 
Tho Descent from the (’ross.” 

'rho facts already given by no means exhaust 
I ho list of towns and villages jnllagod, sholle<l, or 
destroyed by tho (German t roops in their advance 
towards France through Belgium. At laerr<\ 
for instance, tho religious houses of tho Black 
Sisters and the Jc'suits were sluitterrHl to pieces ; 
the 4’own Hah of Willebroeck was l>lown to 
bits by shells ; the village of Afidegeui was 
almost totally wrecked, and tlu' church re- 
duced to little l)elter than a ruin. A heavy 
fate befell Saventluan, a plac<^ of ])eculiar in- 
terest owing to its association with Van l)\ek. 
Not only did it |)osst^ss a famous pi(‘tun‘ of 
“ St. Martin dividing his cloak w ith a beggar,” 
painted by that master as one of a S(M*ies during 
his early days in Italy, and commissioned for 
Savonthem ))y the Seigneur of tho jdace, F<‘rdi- 
nand do Boisschot, Comte d’Krps, but. it was 
Saventhern that saw’ the famotis romance 
between the paint<M* and tht* “fair ma.id.” 


Isabella van Opheau, which oc<upied 
months of his life in or about ItklO, 'to all 
true lovers of art Savent hem sho\il(l ha,\ been 
a place* to pnitt'ct and clsa’ish for the sake of its 
association with a. gn^at artist. But tlu* more 
the subject was examined the more eomplt te 
iind awful l)eeanu* the e\ iikau’e of the trail of 
de\astation which the ( lermaii forces k it 
b(‘hind tlaaii in th<’t spnaxd of e\ilture. W'ai, 
of cours(‘ (a.ud (*s|)eeia.lty war by iia'ans of tlu‘ 
terrible t*xj)l<»si\ I's which m<»dern sei«'nee has 
invented for the destruction of man and all his 
works), cannot be cai’rit'd on without havo<*. In 
.s()ni(‘ cases the ( h'rma.ns could justly plead mili- 
tary necessities. In inan\ ()t hers hist or\ is unable 
to a,c(juit them of wiinton damage*, inspired na're'ly 
by r(“\ enge or In' a. lust of brutal destruction. 

'The'' loss of cro|)s, stock, and farming plant 
throughout the countryside was incalculalik*. 
Before! t h(> w ar Belgium was a. densely ))o|)U- 
lated ceamtry ; most of t hee lanel was oea'upie ei 
in small holelings, into which thee ])e‘a.sa,nl, 
[)roprie‘tor anel e\<*ry meanbe*!* eif his family 
put t he ine‘e‘ssant lalioiir w hich w as e*luira.cte‘r- 
istic of thee ])eople*, e*spe‘e'iidly in thee peatioji 
of the* e*ountrv inha,)>ite*el by thee kle-iniugs, 
anel w’hie*h had made* Be*lgium wlait shee w'as. 
It was nej unceemnmn sight to se’e* the» sma.lle*st 



TERMONDE. 
Scene of Destruction. 


[Hecind P/tss. 
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and o|)pro||,si<)fi. Fmnro, hnund to HiiHsiai by 
tho of iiati(»nal oxintoiaxs inarclied to 

Hlipport an ally of alien faith and race. Austria 
went to war in tho hope of coinenl iu^x hor ill- 
curnpiu^tod dominions by the subjugation of a 
race akin to a portion of her own aubje<-ts. 
land, tho Mother of a World- Kiupire ** brought 
forth in liberty,” stooal forward as the friend of 
Brnall nations, and as th(' upiiolder of the 
Kuropean balanee whieh she had onee iii.aiii- 
taiiied against the ambition of Spain and 
Franee, and with which lier own security was 
inextricably involved. Together with Finneis 
now fnx>d from lier old driMims of Kurope;m 
domination, she a])p(?ared as the protagonist 
of European democracy and lil)erty against the 
militarism of (lerniany, as the u[)holder of 
political idoalis.n againso the materialism of 
I’riLHsia. (Jermany, nurture.! on tho do(;trines 
of ('^laiisewitz luid Treitachke, strong in her 
belief in tho sutliciency of tho law of force 
and in hor power to fulfil its con- 
ditions, confident in the memory of 

earlier siM^c^essos and in the energies 

of tho Teutonic poopl<»s, aspired through 
European victtwy to w'orld-wido dominion. 
Liko Napoleon she looked for ships, commerce 
and colonies ; like him she prepared to wage 
war on land and sea, and like him in the days 
of his decadence, and forgetful of the ally of 
1813, she strove fo strengthen her moral position 
by posing as the bulwark of Europe against 
Muscovite barbarism. Alone of the great 
powers Italy stood aside. Diplomatically she 


wr:'i jiistifed in f»xcijsing herscdf from joining 
tlu other members of tho Triple Alliance on 
the ground that she was not bound to partici- 
pate in a war of aggression ; nationally tho 
reptignauce of her people for the uunutural 
alliance with the (ieriuan Towel's mmle joint 
action with them impossible. Tho smaller 
countries announced their neutrality ; f-bo 
precariousness of their position was sufhciently 
emphasized by the fact that most of them, 
including Swiizorlaiiil, Swedtm, Turkey, Holland, 
and Belgium, thought it necessary to aeeom- 
puny the announcement by a complete mobiliza- 
tion. 

One feiding, apfiarent from the first and 
deei>eniTig in strength and volume as tho war 
priXHHM^led, dominated not merely t he f)opulat ions 
allied against the German l*owers, hut those 
beyond t he area of conflict. 'Fhis was antagonism 
to Germany as the author of the war and to 
the system for which hor Government .stocnl. 
Outside her frontiers and those of Austria 
hardly one representative voice was raiscxl in 
her justification. Her arrogance, her cynical 
disre^gard for tho rights of others, her dis- 
grac;eful treatment of ambassadors and 
foreigners, hor iiso of brute force, estranged 
sympathy and roused against her believers 
in humanity and liberty in all parts of the world. 
The American Press was not the least loud 
in its donunciations. In the words of Colonel 
St off el, the French military attach^ at Berlin 
Iwfore the war of 1870, it was felt that the 
Prussians werc^ a race ** sans passions g^n^reuses.*' 
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HOTEL DE VILLE, LIERRE. 

Former Belgian Headquarters ; Garde Civique in the foreground. 


children taking their simple and easy slmn‘ 
in tlie eiiltivalion of the family fiel<ls aiul 
gtirdt‘ns ; and it was this universal and un- 
remitting labour that brought prospt'rity to the 
trountryside. Such small oeeu|)ations U'ai\ (» 
their holders a much narrower margin l)(‘twe(*n 
C(»mfort and dc^stitution than do large estates, 
the owner of which can fretpiently afford to 
finance his tenants in eaiso of necessity ; an<l 
tlK‘ (h'struetion — not all of it, no doubt, wanton 
w hich w as wreaked upon these small holdings 
b;^ the invader entailed a much greater amount 
of loss and suffering than would have been the 


i*a.s(> with large holdings, both by reason of the 
gn>ater proportion of people to th(' area, and 
because small oecnipiers necessarily put every- 
lliing they have into their farms and can 
maintain little reserves of money. Of the 
rt'fugec^s who came in their tbourands to England 
a great number w^ere absoluUdy destitute, 
'rheir homesteads luvd been knocked to pieces and 
burned ; their horses and dogs carried off, their 
croi)s utterly mined, and their very land so left 
that only years of cultivation could restore it 
to the state into which minute and laborious 
toil had brought it. 
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lirtliiiM'iit of any otiu'r system of allianoos timn 
the Triple Allianet*. whieh (.Jrrtiiatiy cloiiitiiateti. 
It was. in the main, a policy of (‘onservalivt* 
«*oncenlration, and he never eonceal«Ml his 
reliietaiice to takt» the risks of s|MM'iilative 
<*nUingleinenls, whether in the Halj^aiis t»r 
lH*yoiKl the scMis. which might hav*^ eiuiangiTed 
his main position. 

This did not satisfy the Kmperor Willianrs 
rnon* ardi'iit imagiiuit ion. Ilis amhition w.is 
to transform th** (itTiiian Kmpire from a piirelx 
continental Power into a world Power. 'Phis 
invoIv<‘d thc‘ snhstitntion of a world policy 
for Mismarek's policy of Kiirop(‘an concentra- 
tion. I^*t ns rei'jill hrielly the chief stag's of 
the “ ImptM'ial Raki‘'s Progress.” Th«* old 
chancellor was dismis.si^d in I HIM), twi» ^ears? 
after the Kaiser’s accession to the throne. 
The famous “ n* iiisnran«'<* " 'IVeaty with 
Russia was dropped and with it tht^ coping- 
stone of till* diplomat i(‘ systiaii which nismarck's 
g<Miiiis had hiiilt iij». 'I’he Kaiser prefi'rred to 
rely t»n the .Vsiatic interests j»f Russia to 


THK GRAND DUCllKSS OF LUXEMBURG. 


The nohler fpinJities of the German |)eople 
wen? forg<itt('n ; and they were simply regarded 
as tho instrument of a system ilangeroiis to 
all that was best in hhiropean civilization. 
The desperate opposition that tlieir soldiers 
w(?re to encounter from tho countries they 
iiivadoi] was the measure of the intensity of 
this fooling. Tho omission of tho din>etors 
of (jorinan policy to reckon with it was the 
measure of their st ilt esmansliip. 

Tho w'or wros, above all, Imperial Germany’s 
war, not merely because tliroiighoiit the final 
crisis she alone of all tho Powders might have 
av(!rt(^ it and did not, but beiiaust' it was 
the direct and inevitable outcome of the trans- 
formation w'hich her w^lo ]iolicy underwent 
during the roign of William II. 

Rismorek, who delibtTatcly fouglit thr<*e 
wars, 18(54, 18(5(5, and 1870. in order to create 
tt (ItTman Krufiire and restore (kTinaii national 
unity under tho wgis of Prussia, was a man of 
blood and iron, but ho was also n great stat<‘s- 
mari. So long ns he remairs'd at tht? liclin the 
policy of Imperial Germaii\' was mainly 
finocl to (ho undiniinished maiiitenniice of the 
dominant position .she had a<‘C|uired in lOiirope 
after 1870. 'Phis objec-t lie attained by sub- 
stituting where he could binding allinnces for 
mere friendshii^s, whilst his diplomiu.'y labourt'd 
unceasingly to keep all other Powers, ns far 
ns possible, apart, and so to prevent the <>stab- 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


EVIDENCE OF GERMAN 
ATROCITIES. 

ArrOlNTMF.NT AND ( ^ONM JTTl TJON OK rilK HkDGIAN CoMMlM.mON- -FiRMT IIE’J'OKT OK THE (‘OMMIM- 

siQx — (I khman Aei.fgation ( ’ont[u)\ kim'ki) — Atkoutifj^ in Villages- CoviMANDANr (.Jidson m 
Kvtuknc’E- — Women and ('hii-dken i sed am Skieedm 8e(M)ni) Kki< rt — Mupieation, llANiONii, 
lUoiNiNC — Louvain lTNlVERMIT^ W jioukmale ]On«lavement ok BELorANH- Summarv dk 
Atrocitieh Third ilEroRT- I^'oerth II krort -Evidence oe Sacrieege -Murder as 
“ Reprisal -Exei utton hv ('hance - ( Jekmans' Drunken Origins The vVerschot Outrage- - 
Madame Tikt.emans’ Siapement Conclusion. 

W E coiuo now to ii Aory painful the case for tho prosociitiou ; allhoii^li it must 

and delicate 8uV>jcct^ — the (hTinans’ also lie home in mind tliat hy scl(‘( ting as mem- 

treatment of the lives and lilierties bers of the (.^)minission only men of high judi- 

of non-combatants. This was a ciaHvuthority and famous expiTts in tlu^ ti^st ing 

subject in itself very din icult of strict investiga- of scientific e\ id-‘nce, the Belgian CoviTnment 

tion, and rendere<l far more ditliicult tlian it did all t hat w as hunmnly jiessihle to secure that 

need have been by the innumerablo unfounded the cas(‘ for the prosecution should lx? scrujiu- 

1 ales that were spread l.)y people in panic or pooph' lously accurjttiN so that it might fearlessly be 

too reiuly to speak without proper evidence. left on record for tlu' tiniil judgment of th»‘ 

The }iarm done by these unfounded tales was historian of the future as w (‘ll as for the arlatra- 

not confined to the ]X)Ssiblo exaggerations mont of the, international tribunal summoned 

which tliey sju’cad, aliroad. The denial an<l efter the war to award t(* (Germany the proper 

exposun^ of a coiisidera) 3 le luimhcr <^>f thi'in [x‘nalt\ of h(*r misd(x*ds. 

threw discredit in the mind of tlie eiviliz«xl M'he ( 'ommission was composcxl of M. Coore- 

world on those that were, unhappily, true; man. Minister of State (Bivsident) ; Lount 

and th(‘ unjnstifit.xl cries of “Wolf!” inclined (Johlet d’Avic'lla, Ministor of State and Viee.- 

a hxrge mimbcr of people to the belief that there Bresid(>nt of t he Senate ; M. Uyekmans. S(«nator ; 

was no wolf abroad at all. That being the case, M. St rauss. Ald(‘rmau of the Lity of ArhAverp 

the Belgian Government did wisely to apvioint, M. Van ('utsem, Hon. President of tlu? 'rril>unal 

at a comparatively early stage? of the war, a <>f Kirst Instan(?e of Antwerp ; and, as S.-ere 

Commission to inquire into the? alleged atroci- tarics, M. l-rnst do Bimswyck, (’luf du Cahi.irt 
ties, and thus to put on record facts sujiportcd of the Minister of Justice, and M. Orts, Coun 

by good and sufTicient evidence taken by cillor of Legation. 

men of weight and discnJ.ion. It is not Th(‘ First Tleix.rt was issued f)y the B(‘lgian 

suggested that this Commission was or could he Minister in L.mdon towards the end of August, 
capable of giving a judicial decision upon the 1914, and it definitely controverted the defence 

question at issue. W here there was no oppor- which th(? German Government had attempted 

tiinity of cross-examination of witnesses by the to make for the atrocities by alleging them to bo 

defence, it is obvious that the case which was only “ reprisals” for the action of the Belgian 

presented by the Belgian Commission was only Government, whom they accused of deliberately 
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LEOPOLD DEW AN. 

This man was bayoneted by German soldiers, 
and afterwards forced to march in front 
of the troops. 

[Daily Mirror. 

preparing a franc-tlrr/nr war against (Jernian 
troops. W'e niiglit have expiM^U'd that oven the 
'ronton would have recognized tlie absurdity of 
suggesting that a neighbouring (country which 
ho had attacked y)y surf)rise on Monday nigtit 
had deliberately pre|)ared any kind of campaign 
for the small hours of 'Fiu'sday morning ; but, 
since Berlin was so lacking in the sense of 
humour as to make* the accusation with a full 
l^arade of ofticial seriousness, it is well that tho 
Belgian Minist er in England, in issuing the First 
ileport of tho evidtaice, should have dealt 
categorically with this issue, as follows : — 

When Geriaaii troops iiiv.uhd our country the 
Ih^gian Oovorninont issued public stat<'inents vvhi<-h 
were placarded in every town, village, and hamlet 
warning all civilians to abstain scrupulously from 
Ijostilo acts against the enemy’s 1 roops. Neverl hclcss 
the Oennan authoi’itiea have issued lately stat<*men(s 
containing grave imputations against the attitude 
of the Belgian civilian populal ion, t hreatening us at 
the same time with dire r(‘p>'isjds. These imputations 
are contrary to the real fa< ts of the ca8<‘, and as to 
threats of furtlier vengeance no menace of odioiis 
reprisals on the part of the German troops will deter 
the Belgian Government from protesting before th<^ 
i-ivilized world against the fearful and atrocious crimes 
(omiijitted wilfully and deliberately by the invading 
hosts against helpless non-combatants, old men, 
women, and children. 

From this point it becomes the unpleasant 
duty of the historian to recount a part at least 
of t-ho gruesome list of outrages alleged to have 
been committed by German troops and not 
alleged merely by atrocity-mongers, but deli- 
berately pltMjed on record by this Commis.sion 


composed of tho best men the Kingdom of 
B('lgium possessed for the purpose of a fair and 
judicial inquiry' well-known Judges, accus- 
tomc^d to w(Mghing human evidence, and scientific 
Professors with deserved ri^putations for imma- 
culate accuracy. It is necessary to bear this in 
mind, because tlu^ list of aitroeities to winch 
tlu'v give the jiuthority of t beir names is so 
appalling tlm^t one would like to behove it all a 
nightnmro and to say that such things could not 
rc'ally hav’o happened in the 20tli century of the 
r-hristi»i.n era. Xevei theless, th(' Jkdgian Coju- 
mission state that tlie following, among many 
other ecjually terril)le occurrences, were esta- 
blished by careful investigations, based in each 
case on the evidence of reliable eye-vvitness<‘s ; 

Whtm the Gernciti cavalry occupied the village of 
Tiiiismeau not- a- man of the civiliaji population took 
]>;irt in t !ie lighting. Nevertheless, t he village was in- 
vad«Ml .at dusk on August lO and all the male inh.abi- 
tant-H were then eompt'lU'd to etune forward and haiul 
over wdiatever arms they j)ossessed. No rectuitly 
disehargisl lire.arins were found. The iuva(lei*s 
divideil these peasants into thret* groups, those in one 
group w<‘re bo\md, and 1 1 of them placed in a ditch, 
wlu'ui th<‘y wer<* afterw’ards found dead. 

In the villages of Orsmaol and Xccrhcs|)(Mi on 
August 10, 11, and 12, uccording to cvidcnco 
aicccpt.(>d by t his Commission of l(‘g»il and scien- 
tific experts, the following incidents octMirrt'd : 

An old m.an had his arm sliced in three longitudinal 
cuts ; he w'as t laui hanged head downwMU ils and 
burned alive. Youtxg girls waue raped and little 
children outraged at Orsmael. where sevtual inhabi- 
tants sufTered mutilations too horrible to dc'seribe. 
A Belgian soldier belonging to a. V)attalion of cyclist 
carabiniers. who liad been wounded and made 
prisoner was hanged, whilst another, who was tend- 
ing his comrade, was bound to a telegraph pole ou 
the St. Trond-road and shot. 



Chalked on a door at Alost : 

*♦ Do not plunder ; very good people.” 
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paralyse her influenco in EiiPO|Xi and so his 
first dramatic appearance on the largiT stage 
of world-policy was his cooperation with Russia 
iij the Far East at the close of the war Ix^tweeii 
China and Japan, when lie joinc^d in 1895 
with Russia and lier more? unwilling ally, KraucM\ 
in iiniMising upon the Japanese th(^ siirnmdi^r of 
a large* part of the spoils of victory. China hcrsi^tf 
was soon to feel the \vc*igiit of the “ inailtMl 
fist" in the seizure of Kiaocliao in 1897, and 
ag vin in 1900 in the dispat(‘h of a largo cx|K). 


America, and if he could have suece»Hli*il in his 
attempts to ust^ (ireat llritain against tju^ VniUMi 
Stah'K at the t ime of the Spanish -American war 
of 1898 he woukl soon have driven the “ mailed 
fist ’ through the Monrot* doctrine. Ihit of this 
phase of (hTiiian worltl iioliev tlu' ann«*\ation of 
Samoa remains as tin* only im|Mu*tant achievc'- 
ineiit. Oiir loyalty to tail* .Vmeriean^insmcn 
forced him to fall hai’k upon .M'ricii as the nairo 
promising lieUl for Cerman expansion. There, 
however, (ireat llrilain inevitahly hlei^keil his 



BERLIN. 


ditionary force which, if it arriv«*d too late 
for the relief of the Peking l/*giitions, spread 
terror of the (jcrninn name throughout Northern 
Chinn. The severe blow inflicteil by tbe 
Japanese.* arms on Russia's policry of adventia'o 
in Asia, whicfh tla^ Kai.ser laul ste*adily cii- 
eonrnged, was a scTioiis check t<i (Jermany’s 
politicuil caleulutioiiM, but it wareely n.fT<H?ted 
the campaign of pi*accful |KMiclration wliic'h 
she was waging at the same time for the c^*ono- 
mic con(|uest of China, chiefly at the exp«*nsc 
of British intierc^sts. 

But it was not only in flie Far Fast 
that (^lertnany was pogging-oiit claims for 
“ a place in the sun." For a moment tlio 
Kaiser undoubtedly cast his eye on South 


way by her mere pn^si^ice. Her diflioultit^s 
coiilfl alont> be (iermany's f»j)pi>rt unit ics. So 
whilst (itTinany picked up sia^li (*riimbs as she 
cmikl in \V»'st and ( ' 1*111 ra.l and Fast Africa wit h- 
out coming act ually t< If >ggcrli(‘ads with (Ireat 
Britain, the Kaiser eagerix watched and en- 
coiiragf^d the growing estrangement between 
Boer and J.h'iton. The .bimf'smi Haid gax'i* him, 
as ho thought', liis opport unit y, and 1 lit* Motorious 
Knig(*r telegram xvas the tirst open (‘lialiengo 
flung to British powtT. It misearried, partly 
owing to t he ijne\prH‘ted mil burst of feeling it 
provokixl tlinaiglioiit the British Fiiipire. luid 
partly owing tf> the failure of (lermari diplomacy 
to elicit any cordial response in Paris or St. 
Petersburg. During the Boer War the Kais(l^ 




A SAD PROCESSION. 

Cierman soldiers driving non-combatants before them. \'rus 


The following stjiteiiieiit, mado to tlu5 Com- 
mittee by Commandant Ceorges Cibon of the 
Ih^lgian Dth Infantry of the Line when lying in 
hospital at Antwerp, dt'als with tla^ eherge, 
so often made by indignant 13(‘lgians against the 
trerman trooj)s, of using Belgian women and 
children as shields to co\'er an advance of ((cr- 
mau infantry : — 

I was told to ( over votreal of (mr troops in front 
of Aerscliot. During tlio action fcmglit tlu-rc on 
Wednesday, August I5t, between 0 and H o clock in tlio 
morning, suddenly I saw on the high road, t>ct ween t h<!! 
tierinan and Belgian forces, which wen^ lighting at 
close range, a group of four women, wit h babies in t heir 
arms, and two little girls elinging to t heir skirts. Our 
men stopped tiring till the women got through our 
lines, but the German machine-guns went on Uring 
all the time, and one of tht‘ women was woundetl in the 
arm. These women could not luive got thiongh tie; 
neighbouring (German lines add b(‘en on the high road 
unless with the consent of the enemy. 

All the evidence and eircumstances seem to |X)int to 
the fact that these women had bct*n dclibci’at ely piislK'd 
forward by the G(‘rmans to a<-t as a shield for their 
advance guard, and in the hoi>e that the B‘’lgians 
would eejuje firing for fear of killing the women and 
children. 

The Second Report, which was commiinicaieti 
in England by the Belgian Legation on Septem- 
ber 11, was mldressed to M. (barton de W iart, 
Minister of Justice, by the signatories at Ant wi'rp 
on August 31, and after describing in general 
terms the burniilg of unoffending villages and 
the pillage of Louvain, it proceeds with the 
investigation of indi\'idual cases of savagery. 


Of fJicsc, omitting the charges whieli rehaTed 
to the treatment of young women and girls, the 
following specimens will sulliec' : 

lh*lgiau S()l(li<‘rs, outeiing Holstade an Augusi. 2.% 
fouiul the. body rd an ohl woman who had hern 
killeil^ by bayonet tlunsts. Sb.‘ still hri.l in her 
hand (hr nrnllr wit li wliicli slie was sewing when xhe 
was killed. A woman and Ina* 15 or 1(5 year old son 
lay on t he ground pici'ccd by l)ay(>nctM. A man had 
Immci hangtal. 

At Srnipst, a ncigldMmring villagr, were f<n»nd thr 
Ixulics (d' tw«) mcr>, partially carboni/.cd. Gnr of 
them had his Irgs ml, off /it t he kners ; the «)t.hrr h/ul 
the arms ami legs cut off. A Workman, whosr Imrnt. 
body h:»s brrn sc(*rj by several witneSMrs, h.id br»*n 
.struck srvcial times with bayonrts, /md thru, while 
still .alive, th(‘ Gcianans h/id poured prtiolmm ova-r 
liim, /Old I brown Inin into .i house t<» whieh lh<*v set 
lire. V woman who eame out of her house w/is killed 
in 1 he sjiine way. 

Bidivcm Impdc .and Wolverthem two woumleil 
Helgi/in soldiers lay ne/ir a housi^ whieh was on liic. 
'Phe (iermans threw thest* two unfortunate men into 
t he Ihunes. 

From horrible dctnils such as tlu^sc it is 
jihuost a relief when tin* Commission turns to 
consideration of the vaster crimes ag/iinst 
civilization which w(*re committed by the 
(tormans with deliberate intent, such as the 
destruction of the worJd-f/imous lilirary of the 
University of Louvain. With regard to this 
thi^ Uommission’s report, /if ter describing tlie 
hombardnn‘nt and geni'ral conflagration in 
the town, said : — 

Wherever the lire ha<l not spreail the Goiinaii 
soldiers entered the houses and thiew 11 re- 
grenades, with which som • of them seem to be 
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THE LitTE ARCHDUKE FRANCIS 
FERDINAND. 


prooeodod morn (‘.aiitioiisly. Again Franco and 
lluHsia doclinod to swallow tlio baits Ik^ darigliHi 
boforo thoin, and Corinany w’as not yot ir a posi- 
tion to incuiHiiro horsolf iinaidod against tho 
naval pow(T of Britain. But tho groat wavo 
of Anglophobia which luul Imon al lowed to 
sw(H)p over Corinany during t ho Botjr War did m.t 
spond itself wholly in vain. It s<Tvcd to 
carry safely into ])ort the schemes which the 
Kaiser hatl already formed for a Con nan flcjc^t 
that should at least give pause to the* greatest 
8(ui-power. “ 'riio 'JVidont,*’ ho declared. 
“ must bo in our fist,” and from that inoinont 
Cormany began steadily to face tho ultimate 
issue, whi(*h tho gn^atc^st of iior modern historians 
had alrc^ady clearly defined. “ When we have 
sottlod our accounts with France and with 
Russia; will (;t»nw> tho last and greatest sottle- 
irM»nt of accoiiiits- with Croat Britain.” 

("ornbiiUHl with the wonderful development 
of Cerinan coininereo and industry tho KaistT’s 
world -policy, which luul achieved not a few 
brilliant if somewhat superficial siiocesfles, was 
well calculated to intoxicate a nation which 
luul l>etui raisiHl within 40 years on to an 
astounding pinnacle of inalerinl power and 
prosperity. But it was undi^rminiiig the very 
foundations of the liismarckian edifiirc. Tho 
KaiseFs successive exeurHions and alarums were 
felt on all sides to constitute a new danger 
•to the peace of the world, and tho Bowers 


which the great Chancellor had succoeded in 
keeping asunder began gradually to draw nearer 
together. First had come the Franco- Russian 
Alliance, but so long as there were long-standipg 
differences and jealousies l)etw'CH?n the two 
allies and (treat Britain their alliance could 
be regarded in Berlin os scarcely less threaten- 
ing to (Treat Britain than t*> (Germany. The 
outlook was completely changiHl when first 
Franco and then Russia decided to compose 
their diflerences and to substitiito friendly 
understandings for their old antagonisms. 

The measure of (Germany’s wTath when the 
Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 was an- 
nounced to the world was gauged in the follow'- 
ing year by the violent quarnd she picked 
with France over Morocco, whore hitherto she 
hod nev'er professed to have any sub.stantiul 
interests. By a campaign of brutal int imidat ion 
in Baris she succeeded in driving fr<»m office 
the Minister who had actually signtd t he Anglo- 
French Agreement, M. Delcassc^, but tlianks 
to the loyal support which this country 
gave to France at the Algeciras Coiiference 
(Jermany failed utterly in her chief object. 
The Anglo-French entente which she had hopid 
to break up had only lxM*ti strengtlieued by that 
ordeal. Three years later the Anglo -Russian 
AgriH'inent further anil still more grievously 
disturbed Uerrnany’s caleulat ions, line indix d 
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MOULAND. 

Germans leaving after looting and burning the village. 


[CcnircU higws. 


provided. The j?reat(?r part of the town of Louvain 
was thus a prey t<o the flatnes, partieulai ly the quarters 
of the upper town, conipi Ising the modern building,- 
the ancient Cathedral of 8t. l*ierie, the University 
buildings, togetiier wit.h the Univeisity library, it« 
inanuHCiipts and collections, and the municipal 
theat-i e. 

The Coinmission ronside s it its duty to insist, in 
the midst, of all t hi'so horroi s, on t he crime c.mi- 
mitUMl jigainst civilly, at ion by the deliberat e destiuc- 
tion of an acadiunic library which was one of the 
ticasui as of Euroja*. 

A charge of another sort is outlined in the 
following brief statement : - 

It appeals fiom other witnesses that several 
thousand male inhabitants of Louvain, who hml €*.s- 
caped the shooting and the tire, were sent to Goraiany 
for a purpose which is st-ill unknown to us. 

It does not seem possible Unit a Commission 
wliich included well-known legal luminaries 
could have committt)d itself to a statement of 
this kind concerning “several thousand male 
inhabitants “ of a single town without an'plo 
evidence ; yet its acceptance involves the 
amazing conclusion that a deliberate revival 
of the barbarian practice of making slaves of 
the men of conquered places was part of the 
(lerman plan of culture. Indeed this < hargo 
of slavemaking is distinctly stat-ed in the 
following summary with which the Commission 
closes its Second Report : — 

The Commission is able to draw the following 


conchisioiiH from bho facts wliich have so far been 
brought, to its notic4‘ - 

In tliis war, the occupation of any plac.c is syste- 
matically accompani(‘d and followed, somotimos oven 
preceded, by acts of v’olonco towaids the civil j)opula- 
tioii, which acts are contrary both to the usages of 
war and to the mo it eleiiKuitary principles of humanity. 

The German iirocrcdrie is everywhere the same. 
They advance along a road, shooting inolTensive 
passers-by — particularly bicyclists as well as peasants 
working in the f elds. 

In the towns or villages whore they stop they begin 
by requisitioning foc»d and drink, which they consume 
till intoxicat<'d. 

Sometimes from tlie interior of deserted houses they 
let off their rifles at random, and declare that it was tlie 
inhabitants who fired. Then the scones of fire, 
murder, and especially pillage begin, accom|»anied by 
acts of deliberate cruelty, without respect to sex or age. 
Even where they pretend to know ti e actual person 
guilty of the acts they allege, they do not cont nt 
themselves with executing him summarily, but they 
seize the opportunity to decimate the population, 
pillage the houses, and then set them on fire. 

After a fireliminary attack and massacre they shut 
up the men in the church, and then oi der the women to 
return to their houses and to leave their doors open all 
night. 

From several places tlie male population has been 
sent to Germany, there to bo forced, it appears, to work 
at the harvest, os in the old days of slavery. There 
are many cases of the inhabitants l^ing forced to act 
as guides, and to dig trenches and entrenchments for 
the C errnans. Numerous witnesses assert that during 
their marches, and oven when attacking, the Germans , 
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slio luui bcMMi hoisted on lu'p own petard. 
Kor Russia's poliey of advetiline in Asia, which 
the Kaiser had spar«Ml no f)aiiis to eiieoiini^t* in 
onler to divert her energies IViini Kiirope, IumI 
not only landed iier in di uist<*r, but hii-d eom- 
pelled her to reconsider her w hole position, and 
indiieed the ehasteiUHl mood in w^liieli she WHUild 
alone have been w'illin^ to w'elroine overtures for 
a friendly understanding w'itli tliis country. 
Russia was fain to realize that-, whilst, she hml 
betai pouring out blood and treasure in the Far 
Kasi, (lenuany had lieeii st<M\dily entrenching 
herself at Constant inoplt; as tJic* pararnoiinl 
power in the Xear Fast, and largely at. the 
expense of Russia herself. 'Phe HagJidad 
Raihvay wa.? merely the outward and visible 
symbol of a German mninmtse. on Turkey 
which hod begun wdtli the Kaiser's sensational 
visit to Abdul Hamid in IK9K, when the 
“ Red Sultan's ” hands were still dripping with 
the blood of the Armenian rnassae.res. Wliilst 
German enterprise was being uigtHl on to tlie 
economic exphutation of Turkey, German 
political influence at Yildiz and the din^ct 
control exercised over 'Purkish military aiTiirs 
by German military missions justified the 
Kaiser in boasting that every Turkish Army 
Corps w’as an addition to the armed forces of 
the 'Prif)le Alliance. Russia luwl Iwcai pursuing 


the shadow’ in the Kii.r Fast, and Germany luul 
filched aw’ay from ht^r t he siibstanec^ in tho 
Near Fast. 

Hence thi^ Anglo- Russian Agrecum'iit «.f I9tt7, 
W’hieh, follow ing on t he .\ngh»- French Agreeimuit 
of 11)04, msiil ted in tin* Triple Fiitente. Tliero 
w’lks, iIhS the Germans w'eie tluunselvt'S ultimatifly 
bound to M-diiiit , notliing more aggressive in this 
difilomatie grouping than in the 'Priple Alliance 
Vvhieh Germany hiwl initiated, so long as Ger- 
many was not hoihM^lf ectntfanplating aggression. 
None the less Rf'rliri resented tin' Anglo- 
Riissian Agreement evi'ii more bitt-erly 
than she had n»seiitc'd th<< Anglo- Fnaich 
AgriM'inent-, and again witliin a year there 
follow’cd a desp:*rate attempt to break down 
tho Triy)le Entente befon? it had I inn* to c*<»n- 
solichUt'. .A^ustria Hungary was on t.his occadiin 
given tlir? I(*ading part at the outset. 'Phe 
Near Easlerii crisis of IOt)H-!) which grew’ out 
«if tlie annexation «)f lk>snia ami Herzegovina 
to the ‘llapsbiirg dominions was in many 
respects very aiialagf)us to th<* crisis wdiich 
has resulted in flu* pn*sent War. For it assiimcsi 
its most daug.Tous hirm w'hen Russia y>rossccl 
Vifsma f(»r ei»m]»ensalions for thc^ little, kingdom 
of Servia. Russia, luiw'ever, was not then in a 
)X)sition to face Germany in lyj^r “ shining 
armour," and a scarce! y-veilqyl IJlthnatiim 
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place civiliaiw, men and women, in their front ranks, 
in order to prevent our soldiers firing. The evidence 
of Belgian officers and soldiers shows that (lorman 
detachments do not hesitate to display either the white 
Hag or the Red Cross flag in order to approach our 
troops with impunity. On the other liand, they fire 
on our ambulances and maltreat the aml)ulance men. 
They maltreat jvnd oven kill the wound<Ml. The 
clergy seem to bo particularly cliosen ns subjecf.s bn* 
tlieir brutrality. Finally, we have in our poss.vssion 
expanding bullets which had be(m ab.iudnm'd by the 
enemy at Worchter, and wo possess doctors’ cintili- 
cat^s showing that wounds must havo been inllicb'd 
by bullets of this kind. 

The Third Report was dated at Antw(‘r]\ 
September 10, and in addition to further 
evidence regarding the ha])ponings nt Lonvnin 
it deals in some detail with tli(‘ ease of Vise, 
fn an earlier ehajiter of tl)is History we Imve 
pointed out tluvt, although the atrocities eom- 
inittod at Vise were far exceeded in maguitude 
ind horror by subsequent oeeiirrenees, th(‘y bad 
primary importance, because tliey w<‘re the; 
first in point of time, and it was therefore 
from thorn that we had to learn if possibb* how 
and why tho Hermans began to inaugurate 
their terrible reign of “ friglitfulness ” in 
Helgium. The same, consideration was strorig 
in the minds of the niemtjors of tlie Belgian 


Commission, as appears fn.ni the* fnllouinir 
long extraet of the d'hiid Report: 

Tho rommissieu ha.s n suno'd Ha* inquiry at 

Brussols on the subje t. of the orcurrcua s'at \ ,s<.. 

This pla<v was t he Ih st town d.-st roN ,.,1 in 

pursuaiieo «»f I he sysl.<uu a.|q)lir,l suh.s(>.|u. ut I v hy thr 
invador t,, so many ot hn- <,f ,,ur eil i. s and \ illa^;,.s. 
It is for 1 his nwison t hat we have hc.u caivfid to det.ri-.' 
mine wha.t trnl.h t heio is in thr (Irnuan vcusion a.e- 
cording t.o which tin* civilian population of Vise 
t.o«»k iia.rt in the deh neo of the l<.wn or roso ,l:^^■^,inst 
the (h-rmans a,fl.. r the town ha.d Ix-. n occupied' 

SeNcral wit nesses now at .\n(w« rp h.ive Ix'en 
hear<l, notahly soldins lwl»)nging t.o ( he d(‘( a.( linient 
whi<*h disputed wit li llic (Jermans I lie passa^v ,.f the 
Meus<*, iiort h of liii'^e, and a lady of (lerman na.t iote 
ality, who l)elongs to tin* religious eommunity of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame at, \dsc. 

The n-sult is l,o prove t.liat t he inhahif.auls took no 
part whatever in t he light, ing whu h took place (,n 
August 4 at tho ford of Jdxho and at Vise il»sclf. 

Moreover, it was «.nly in t he night of August I T)- 1 rt 
that the ilestruction (»f (he town Is^gan, the signal 
Is ing givem hy several shots tired on tho evening fd‘ 
l.lie ir>th. The (iormans a.sserl,4*(l that the inhahitants 
had lire<l upon them, ]>ai t ieularly from a house the 
owner of which gave evidence bf^fore tho Commission. 

Tho (Jermans diseovereil no arms in this house, 
any more than t.hey did in neighbouring buildings, 
which, nevertheless, were burnt afU*r being pillaged, 
and the male oei upanls of whieh were (‘arried oft to 
Oermany. 



A POOR WOMAN AND HBCR CHILDREN FORGED TO BEG FOR FOOD. 

[Davy Minor. 
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BELGIAN SOLDIER ESCORTINII AN 
AGED REFUGEE TO SAFETY. 

[Daily Mirror. 


('vidunco han brought to light the iiuprobabilit.y 
of any rising among a (lisarriied population against a 
numerous (leririan garrison at a time wh(*n the last 
Belgian troops had for 1 1 days eva<uiat-od the district, 
and (die witnesses ha^ e dechvred that the lli’st shots 
were fired by intoxicated (lerman infantry soldiers 
at (heir own onicers. 'JMiis fai’t appears not to be 
exceptional. It is, imhaal, notorious tdiat at Maes- 
t-richt, either l»y mistaki' or in consequence of a 
nnitiny, Oermans about this same time killed one 
another during the night at a cavalry camp which 
tdiey had established at Mesch, close to the Dutch 
frontier in Limbourg. 

It is I’onllrmed that the town of Vise was entirely 
burnt, with the exception, it appears, of a religious 
estiiblishment which seems t-o have been respected, 
and that sevmal citiz<*ns, both of the town and of the 
village of Canne, weii* shot. 

A largo number of plain's situated in the triangle 
between Vilvorde, Malines,and Louvain — that is to 
say, in one of the most populous and, a few days ago, 
one of the most prosperous regions in Belgium— have 
been given over to plunder, partially or eiith*ely 
destioyixl by fire, their population disiH*i*sed, while the 
inhabitants were indwM;riminatcly arri*sted and shot 
wit hout trial and without apparent reason, the solo 
object, being, it seems, U) inspire terror and to compel 
the migration of t he |iopulation. 

This was notably the ease in the commune or ham- 
lets of Sempst, Weenie, Elewyt, llolstade, WesiMdaer, 
Wilsele, Bueken, Ep|>egh«‘m, Wackerzeele, Hotselacr, 
Werchter, Thildoiick, Hoortmeerbeek, Houthem, 
Tremeloo. In this last village only the church and 
the presbytery remained standing. On t he few houses 
which have been spared may be seen the following 
in.scriptions ; — “ Nicht abbronnen (do not burn), 
Bitte schone (pleiise spare), Gute leuti-*, nicht pliindorii 
(good people, do not plunder).” These houses, how- 
ever, were saitked aft<*rwai*ds. , , 

The Germans, in order to excuse their violence, 
declare that wherever they have shot civilians or 


burnt ami pillaged towns and villages, armed resist- 
ance has been offered by t he inhabitants. While there 
may possibly have been isolated instances of this 
kind, that is nothing more than occurs in all wars, and 
if they had confined themselves to executing the guilty 
pei-son.s we could only have bowed before the rigour 
of military law. But in no case could individual and 
absolutely exceptional acts of aggression just.ify t.he 
wholesale measures of repression whiidi have been 
JidopUul against, t he persons and the property of the 
inhabitants of our towns and villages -the shooting, 
the burning, the jiillaging which has pjoceeded pretty 
well every whei'c in our country, not only by way of 
reprisals, but with a relinement of i ruelty. More- 
over, no provocation has been i»rov<*d :i.t. Vise, Mar 
sage, Tjouvain, Wavre, Ternionde, and other places 
which have lieeii entirely and deliberately ilestroyed 
several days after being occu])ied, not to mention 
t.he systematic burning of isolated buildings situated 
in the line of maridi of the troops, ;i.nd. t he shooting 
of the unfortunate inhabitants who fled. 

The Germans have asserted in their newspapers th.iJ. 
the Belgian Government distributed to the civil popu- 
lat.ion .arms which were t.o be used against the invaders. 
They add that the Cat holiir clergy preai bed a sort, 
of holy war and incited their flock everywhere t > 
ma.ssacre the Germans. Finally, they have ilei dared, in 
order t/O justify the mass.-ieres of women, that women 
showed theinsidves as ferocious as the men, and went 
so far as to pour lioiling oil from their windows iiiion 
the troo)>s on t he march. 

All these allegations are so many falsehoods. Far 
from having distributed .arms, tlu* authoritie.s every- 
where on the approach of the enemy disarmed the 
inhabitants. The Burgomasters everywhere warned 
the townspeople against acts of violence, which 
would involve reprisals. The clergy have unceasingly 
preached calm to their flock. As for the women, if 
we exceiit a story in a foreign newspaper, the source of 
which is suspectiMi, everything shows that their only 
anxiet y vi'as to escape the horrors of a. ruthless war. 

'idle true motives for ihe atrocities the moving evi- 
dence of which we have gathered can only be, on the 
one hand, the ilesire to terrorize and demoralize the 
peoi)lo in accordance with the inhuman tlieories of 
German military w.iters, and, on the other hand, the 
dtsire for plunder. A shot fired, no one knows where, 
or l>y whom, or against whom, by a drunken soldier 
or an excited sentry, * . enough to furnish a pretext for 
the sack of a whole city. Individual plunder is suc- 
ceeded by war levies of a magnitude which it is im- 
possible to satisfy and by the taking of hostages who 
will be shot or kept in confinement until payment of the 
ransoms in full, according to the well-known procedure 
of classic brigandage. It must also be stated that in 
order to establish the German case all resistance offered 
by iletachments of the Regular Army is laid to the 
account of the civilian population, and that the in- 
vailer invariably avenges himself upon the civilians 
for the checks or even the disappointments which he 
suffers in the coiu'se of the campaign. 

In the course of this inquiry we use only facts sup- 
ported by trustworthy ovidenee. It should bo noted 
that up to the present we haVe been able to record only 
a small part of the crimes committed against law, 
humanity, and civilization, which will constitute one 
of the most sinister and most revolting pages in con- 
temporary history. If an international inquiry, like 
that which was conducted in the Balkan.s by the Car- 
negie Commission, could bo conducted in our country, 
we are convinced that it would establish the truth of 
our assertions. 

The Fourth Report, dated at Antwerp on 
September 17, deals solely with the condition of 
Aorschot, of which some account was given 
earlier ; and the text is to a very great extent 
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from Berliri won another t^'mporarx* triumph 
for tin? Krtiser'rt armed Xevertlu»- 

leHS, ill spite of this outward siieeess, the Kaiser 
l^d aeain failinl in his main object. 'I'iie 
Triple Enteiito survived this shock just an the 
AiiplO'Kn‘n<*h Agreement luul siirvivt*d the first 
(h^nmui onslaught in Morocco. 

The Kaiser, however, was not yet cured of his 
illusions, and in tlie Fn^ich occupation of Fez 
in 1911, at a time wlien England was passing 
tliroii^rh a diHicult domestic* crisis, lie saw 
another chance of sinasliin^r the Entente. 'rhc» 
dispat c) I of the* Panther to Apidir was an c*vcn 
more direct provocation to Krance than hiul 
been tlu^ l\ais<*r’s own dcMiioiLstrative visit to 
'raiijsier in 1095. It wiis destined to still 
more signal failure*. (Ireat llritain's loyalty to 
France^ again never wavereii, nor elid Krene*h 
jwitience* and inodeTation give* way. (h'rmaiiy. 
it is true, se.'curi*el a slice of Frene*h Colonial 
tiTriU>ry towards the* Congo, but the Ent<*nte* 
rc'inained intoe*!. (h'rinany's main consolation 
was a fresh outburst of Anglophobia, with a 
iie.‘w Navy Bill d(*liberatt*ly base‘d ii|H)n untrue* 
statenu'iits re*garding British naval prepewa- 
tions “ to fall upon (lermany.'’ 

In this place it is worth while to suiuTnari/.e 
the serie's of sle*ps by which the» Emperor 
William during the^ past 15 ycNirs sought to 
forwarel the growth eif the (h'rmaii Navy. 

His eiiihiircation upon a world ])olie*y was ne»c*e*s- 
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siirily ae‘e*eanpanieHl by the* ele*ve*le>pme*nt f»f the? 
wiMipoii upon which the' ri'ali/Jition of sue*h a 
policy must ele'pe*nel. It was, as we» have* 
s<*i*n, the' South African War that e»n 

able*d the EmpeTor finally to sii^tpress 

(h*rm:in reluctance' to unlimited naval 

exjMMidit ore*, and upon gnmnd prepared 

by an unparalle*leel e’ampaigii e>f ant i- Bi'it ish 
caiumny to e*re'ate.' unive*rsal enflmsiasni tor 
(h*rinafi sea power. I nime»ilinte*l\ after l*n*si' 
<l<*nt Kriigi'r's I'ltiniatum tin* Empe'ror eh*- 
cl«ire*d : ‘‘ We' are' in bittiT ni'eel of a. powerful 

(HTinan navy. Ihiel 1 iml hee*n refiisi*d tlie' 
iin*re»iise* for whie*h 1 repe*ateilly pressi'd during 
theejirly \eeirsof my reign, how ililTere*nt would 
be' our pe»sitioii to-elay.’’ In BHM) the first 
great Navy Bill was introdueed with the' 
phrase': “ ( h'rmaiiy must have* si fleet i>f sue*h 

stre*ngth timt even for the* might ie*st naval 
pe.)we*r a war with he*r woiilet iiiv<»lve* sueli 
risks as te» ji'opardi/.i' its own supremae*y. 
The»ne*eff award the*re w.is no turning hack, 
^riiere' was a se*ceaal \a.vy Bill in IfMXi, a tliinl 
in lfM)K, anrl a fourth in 1912, and although tin* 
Bill of MM2 added about 15,(>tM) of1ice*rs and 
men there was te) heivei been a fiirtlie'r increase* 
of jw.rffontwf in 1914. Most <»f the* incre'oscs were? 
e*arrie'd upeai artifie*ial wave*s of Anglopholaa, 
although explained with soft wf»nls. Most 
stn*mK)us resistance was eifYe're*el to all Hiigget|- 
lions or proposals of disarmament, anel the 
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merely a repetition in other words of the facte 
which have ulready been recorded. In view, 
l) 0 \\'('ver, of the high authority which attaches 
to the deliberate tindings of this Commission 
of distill guished men sp(3cially appointed for 
the purpose by the Covernmeiit of Belgium, 
it is well to extract from the report certain 
brief passages wliieli deal with the salient 
points at issue in the trial of Cermany before 
the tribunal of civilized humanity. 

With regard, for instance, to the charge of 
deliberate sacrilege in the destruction and 
defilement of religious edifices, the following 
pi’egnant paragraph is devoted to the condition 
of the beautiful church at Aerschot : • 

rlinroli profonts a laTYi(.'nta>)le aspect. Its 
lhrc<‘ <looi‘s, as well tin that eC the sacristy, liavo 
Immmi more or less consumed. The door of Iho 
nnv(5 a.nd side door on the rigid, both of massive 
oak, seem to have been forced in by a battering 
r.nii after the flames had weakened them. In the 
iidoi’or, the altars, confessionals, harmoniums, 
and candelabra are broken, the collection boxes are 
forced open, the wooden Gothic statues which 
»lccorat(Hi the columns of the nave have been t.orn 
down, others have been parfially destroyed by 
(ire. The floor was littered witli hay on which a 
great miinher of inhahitard-s -who were (as we know) 
shut lip in (Jie church --have slept for many days. 


The details giv.ai above a-e no( lirar-,a\ , nm' 
mi'rely tlio evideiica' of cn-dible wilm'ssrs o\- 
ainiiied by the Commission, but n simpio 
deseriplion of things which M. ()r(s, Connscdlor 
of Legation, personally deputed by (he (N.in- 
missiori to investigate, observed himself. In 1 hr 
face of those facts it was idle to say on behalf of 
the Cormans (hat they were only guilty of nnli- 
fary reprisals.” Anotlier account stat( s that 
Die (Jermans stahled their liorses in the i lnircli. 

Another important eliarge upon wliieh tlw' 
direct statement of M. Orts must be aereph'd 
as eonehisive is that the (Jorinans, even wlirn 
tliey pretended that they wore only executing 
international law against guilty non-eom- 
liiitaids, made no attempt to tem|)er tlw'ir 
severities with any show of justice. Of his \ isit 
to (lie spot wlc're tlio so-called ‘‘executions*’ 
of Aerschot citizens took place, M. Orts 
states : — - 

It is there, on the outskirts of the town, ia a ticlil 
a hundred yards to the left, of (he roa«l, that thr 
(icrmans shot. Burgomast.ei' Tiohanaas, his soa, his 
brother, and a whole gnaip of their fellow cil i/eas. 

After some scarrhiag I f<juad at. the toot. (►! a. 
bank the spot where fell these iaaocoid. victims of 
Gorman fury. Black clots of blood st.lll tti.ukrd 
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THE ANXIETIES OF WAR. 

On the road between Malines and Brussels. 

[ Nt!U'spat)er I lluslralioiis. 


on Nt ubldc l lio )>laro occujn«Ml by oa«-h of them 
undot' t.he life of the executioners. Those blood- 
stains are two yatds distant from each (7thor, which 
confirms the testimony of the w'itnossca accordinj* 
to which, at the last, moment, the ext^cutionors took 
from the ranks two out of every three men, chance, 
in default of any sort of imi[uiry, pointing; out those 
who had to die. 

A few steps from there the nowly-turned earth and 
a humble wooden ci'oss, raised secretly by friendly 
hands, mark the si)oti where the bodies of 27 victims 
rest. The pit partially filled seemed to wait for more 
dead. 

No words of condomnatiori uee<l to bf3 added 
to this simple description of the ( Jerman method 
of execution- “ (diance, in default of any sort of 
inquiry, pointing out thosr? who had to die ” 
Except that such things undoubtedly occurred 
in many places, it should be difficult to believe 
tlicm possible in a war conducted by a nation 
which w as supposed to be civilized. 

Yet another count- in the indictment against 
the Germans in Belgium was based on the fre- 
quent descriptions given of the drunken orgies in 
\\ hich both officers and men indulged in captured 
towns and villages ; and under this head also 
the testimony of the Gounst llor of Legation i.< 


valuable. Still writing of bis }Hu*sonal investi- 
gations at Aerschot, M. Orts say.s : — 

1 entered sovoral houses, chosen haphH/.anl, and 1 
went through their various landings ; llu ough t he 
windows and the broken doors I glanced into a 
number of other dwellings. Every where the furniture 
is overturned, torn, and soiled in the vilest manner ; 
t he wallpaptir hangs in rags from the walls, the doors 
of cellars are broken ojtnn, all locks have been forced 
open, all cupboards aii<l drawers emptied, linen and 
the most incongruous objects scattered on the floors, 
t ogether with an incredible number of Ofupty bottles. 

In the houses of the well-to-do the pictures have 
been .slashed, the works of ai t broken. On the dooi 
of one of them, a large, fine building belonging to 

Dr. , one could still road, though portly effaced. 

the following inscription tracked in chalk ; Bitte de^rs 
Haufi zn schonen da wirldich friedlicJie gate Lende, 
[Please spare this house, as the occupants are peaceful 
.and good people. j- . . . (S) Bannach Wacfd- 

mmster* I entered the house which was said to have 
been occupied by olficors which the solicitude of om' 
tif them seemed to have saved from the general ruin. 
On reaching the threshold a smell of spilt wine drew 
our at tention to hundreds of empty and broken bottle ' 
which filled the hall, the staircase, and even the yar. I 
opening on the garden, -The rooms were in inde- 
scribable disorder. I walked on a bod of torn clothes, 
of pieces of wool torn from open mattresses, every- 
where open chest-s, and in every room, by the bod, still 
more empty bottles. The drawing-room was full of 
them, dozens t>f winc-glasseS eoveiod the table and 
shhiboards, by whic h stood tattered armchairs and 
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BELGRADE. 


HiicTOHsivo olforts of British (hivornnionts 
to arrivo at soino agn^'tiioiit won* always 
troatcnl as hypocrisy. In 1911, when the 
Agmlir crisis tlin*atcii(Hl war, Iho (h^rinati naval 
aiithoritios ha<l t<.i achnit tli(*y were not rciuly. 
From about 1912 they won< able to say that 
“ (lermaiiy ]ia<l a fleet of such strength that 
oven for the might i«^st naval jiowc'r a war with 
her would involve such risks as t*> jt'opardize 
its own supremacy." 

There can !><• no doul.it that (icrinan naval 
policy was throiigluiut directed against Knglaiid. 
It was explaiiuHi in all sorts of ways; at first as 
aiming only at a modest defcniM* of (i!<*rmari 
iriule, but it was always esscaitiall\ a challenge 
to Knglaiid in the matter that was in<ist vital t-o 
England and to her alone. .1 f Knglaiid n*iiiaiia^l 
in " splendid isolation " as far a.s otIuT J^lwers 
wwo conoeriKMl, she could meet the growth of a 
groat- navy on the other side of th*' North 8ea 
only by direct agreenuMit with (ierinaiiy, at the 
exfionse of other Bow'ors and of her own Ini- 
ixiriul interi'sts, or by war. One efT«.H*t nf 
Oormany’s naval challenge - iniich to Iut con- 
tinual surprise- -was to weld even more firmly 
the fabric of the British Knipire, anti to 
strcaigthon the ties between Oreat Britain and 
the Dominions beyond the sens. 'Jlie ot her main 
effect was to give England's friendships with 
France and Russia a shape which, although 
the British Government maintained its frecHloiri 


to the very end, rend(*red naval and military 
cooperation more and more probable. I'p to 
the very end (hTiniiny cmmiIiI have altered her 
course if she hiui wished to do so, and England 
n'lnained fret^ to ni‘gotiiiif^ for the limitation of 
expenditure upon armaments which she eimi- 
«*stly d(*sired. But Germany clung steiuiily 
to her ambitions. i\vice -in I90r> and 1911 - 
British Governments hiul t-o avert Kuroptan 
war by plain intimations t-o Germany that 
A England would stand by France. In Novem- 
lnT, 15)12, the position was df*tin(Hl in an ex- 
change of letters between Sir Edward (irey and 
the French Ambassa-dor in brindon. Sir 
Edward fJrey then wrote : -- 

Fiiifii t-iiiie t-ii time in l■^•l*^*rlt years tin* FriMirh iiml 
Hritixh naval ami military i‘X|N>rt>s hav«> fiiiLsull-fil 
l•«»)'<*tlv•r. It lia.s always uiidcrsiooil Miat .siirli 

(Miiisultat'ion <liu*s nr»!. n^strirt tin* frciilimi of I'illii'r 
CioviM'timont to iliMiiilf at any fiil iiiM* time wIm'I Imt or 
not. t-o assist till- o1hi*r liy arnifil for(;i>. \Vi* luivi* 
agreeil that roiisiiltation lM•^W'^•^•n rx|M*r1-s is not, 
ami oiiKlit mit to Is* r(‘Karil4‘(l as, an <'n);;i.);«*im*nt- that 
(’omiiiit-s (Mthrr f iovt'rnim'rit l-fi action in a coiit-iiiKcncy 
that has rioti arisen ami may m*vi r ari.s«>. 'I'lu* «lis|MiHi- 
tioii, for in.st-iim-«‘, of t li«‘ Kroiich ami llritish Fleets 
ri'speetivcly ;it the fin'si'tit moim'iit is not liased ii|niii 
nil eiiKiH^cmeiit t-o coo|ierul-e in war. 

You have, liow'i'ver, |ioiiit.4Ml out that, if eith«*r 
(foveriinii'iit hinl grave reason to ex|ieet an iiiipro- 
vokeil attack hy a third Power, it miglit hiwrome essen- 
tial to know' whether it fsmld in tliat event depend 
upon the ii.ruii‘d assistanee of the other. 

I ngiis* that-, if eit her (iovernim'tit hiul grave reik'^m 

expert- an tiiiprovokiHl att.ark hy a thinl Power, or 
sciinething that thns'i-t-ened t he general peace, it should 
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bofas, whilst in a conwr a i»iano, with stainod key- 
board, seemed to have been smashed by lioots. All 
showed that the place had been, during many days 
and nights, t he scene of the vilest del»auches ami 
drinking bouts. 

It will ho rnneiiibered by those wlio havo road 
the preceding chapter tluit if was at Acrschot 
that the (Germans claimod to ha\’e the strongcjst 
claim to ex(‘ciite bloody reprisals, Ijecauso the 
general in comniand of the force of occupation 
was undoubt edly shot dead in the balcony of the 
b»irgoinaster’ ^ house. The concluding para- 
graph which \Ne shall quote from the (\nnnas- 
sion’s Fourtli H(*|)ort. deals with this matter: — 

As for the causi* of tin* calainit \ wlii. b befell t his 
d(‘fericeless towri. it < •riginated, ac<or<liiig to fli.- 




Ooi-mnii inililaiy autlK.iitl,-,, in il,u „uud,i- „f 
oMlror l,y a civilian wlioni ll.ey ilamo. and who was 
il.iiucdl«l,.|ysh<.t. This fad. ivniains, hnwaw... 

IMwcd. .as it. has nut I ,„,ssild.. to i|„d aMvoiu, i„ 

Aorsehot who admits the culpabihtv of Tiel.*man\ 
son. lb is enough to hear in mind at present. Ih .l 
by the invadeisi’ own ailmi.ssion .Veis, liot’< destru- ■ 
lion has been the resnil of a ilelibe.ate decision. In 
I be eyes of the (JormaM comfiiande.r. the massacie 
<*f an imlel erminat.e numlder ot iimoeent |Mio| le, the 
transportation of several bundosl ehbers, the savage 
1 i«‘,4tfne.nt inllieled on old men. woimni, and cbildon. 
the ruin of. so many f/unilies, tb.) burning and I be 
sacking of a l(»wn of 8,000 souts con.sl itnte jnstillable 
reprisals for I be act of a singb> itulivi<lual. 

A gnnif part of t he Kift h Report denis with tlu* 
snrnct subjt‘e(, giving, niiiong other (-ividc'iKM^ 
the written sfatemont of Mndann' Tielemans. 



a ur..u'ing by f . Malanu.) SACRILEGE A'P AERSCHOT. 

(;crman soldiers use the Church as a stable. 
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tliB widow of the iinfortiinato bure^omaster and 
rnothor (d‘ tlu* alleged assassin. Here is her 
ueuount of the occurrence ; — 

About 4 o’clock iti the afternoon iny husband was 
«listi‘ib»iting some cigaia to tlio sokliors, standing out- 
side our dooi’. I was with him. *Se<*ing tJiat the* 
general and his aides-de-camps were watcliing us from 
the balt'ony, I advised him to come in. At this 
moment, looking towards the Grand l*iace, where 
more tlian 2,000 soldiers were emewnped, I saw dis- 
tinctly two puffs of smoke. Firing followed. The 
(Jlormans vv(‘re liriiig towai'ds the houses and breaking 
into them. My Imsband, nxy children, the servants 
and myself had just time to rush to the stairs leading to 
t h<* cellai-s. Tie* Germans were even firing in the halls 
of the housi s. After a few minutes of great anxiety 
one of the gtmerara aides-de-camps came down, say- 
ing : ^ 

“ The General is dead ; where is the burgomaster ?” 
M y husband said to me, “ This will be serious for me.” 
As he w aa sf e])ping forwai'd, 1 said to tJie aid< ‘-de-camp, 
** You may see, sir, that my husband did not fire.” 
“ Never mind,” he answered, ‘‘ he is responsible.” 
My husband was taken away. My son, who was at 
my side, led us to another cellar. The same aide-de- 
camp then came back and took him away from me, 
kicking him along. The poor boy could scarcely walk. 
During tlio morning, while entering the town, the 
(Jermans had fired into the windows of the houses ; a 
bullet Jiad entered the room where my son was and 
)>ad wo\md< <1 him in the leg. After they liad taken my 
son and my husband from me the Geiinatis led me 
through the whole house, levelling their revolvers at- 
my head. I was made to look at the dead body of 
their general ; then they threw me, with my daughter, 
out of the house, without a coat or anytliing on. They 
left us on the Grand Place. We were surrounded by 
a lino of soldiem and had to see our dear t^own burn 
before our eyes. There, in the sinister light of the 
(ire, 1 saw for the last time, towards 1 o’clock in the 
morning, father and son bound together. Followed 
by my brother-in-law, tliey were being brought to 
tlieir death. 

Henring in mind Ihc disorderly drinking bouts 
of which the subsequeiit state of Aerschot, 


litter'd with empty bottles, bore such convincing 
testimony, it seems at least more probable that 
the general was struck by a stray bulht 
recklessly fired in the direction of the burgo- 
master’s house by one of the Uerinaii soldieis 
than that he should have been deliberately 
murdered by the boy. No one apparenl-ly 
claimed to have seen the shot fired and no 
weapon was found in the house. No inquiry 
was held. It was simply decided to pmke 
an example of frightfulness, as a lesson (o 
the ik'Igians. 

And, since nothing is to he gained by prolonga 
tion of the evidence, already' overwlielming. on 
these nauseating fof)ics, we here close our re- 
view of the Reports of the (Commission. \A'e will 
only note that on the appearance of the first of 
these Reports the Kngli.sh Press Bureau ofTered 
the comment that “ these atrocities a|)peap to 
ho committed in villages and throtighout the 
(countryside with the doliliorato intention of 
terrorizing the people, and so making it uii 
necessary to leave troops in occupation of small 
places or to protect lines of communication. In 
largo places like Brussels, whore the diplojiiat he 
representatives of neutral Powers are (^yi*- 
witnesses, there appear to have boon no ex- 
cesses.” Subsequent events wore to ]jrove this 
comment not wholly well groimded. I n general , 
while much of the l)rutality exercised was 
doubtless due to drunkenness and the gross 
impulses of unrestrained soldiers, much wns 
obviously planned beforehand and carried 
out by the express command of the (jierinaii 
headers. 
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THE SERVIAN PRIME MINISTER, 
M. PASHITCH. 


iniiiKMliaUMy (Uscuinh wit.h th«* (ithtT \vlioih«T iNit.h 
HhouM JM't Ui pivvriil. 

fiion anil t.a pn*siTVo pciwi*, if sn, wlmt iiioasuri's 
thi'y uiiiilfl bo pi'oparoil Ut tako in oniiiiiinri. If Miono 
iiioiwuii'H invnlvoil action, Mio plaiiy <»f Mu» ^fonoml 
KtalTs would at. oiico bo t.akoii iiit-o o.oiisi4loi'at.i«>ii and 
the (ioviTiniiordiS would tbon dociilo what olTi-ol should 
Im‘ (;;ivoii to thoiii. 

In 1912 crtiiio tbo Tnvkisli and Ihilkaii Wars. 
Tlio war Iwlwix-ii Italy ami Tiirkoy wa-i hy no 
means alto^etluT wi'Icmmuo to (hTinany. If, on 
the one hand, it iiiiwlc Italy more dependontj 
upon )uT (Imiian allies, and incidentally creatcHl 
a grind diud r£ frict ion between Italy and France, 
it was calcidated iTn]>air to some ext^Mii 
Gennaiiy’s ]xmit.ion iiL ('onstantiiiople, where 
the Turks felt, not unnaturally, surfirise and 
indignation at iitiding themselves attiu^ked by 
one of the? inemlH»rs of tlie 'Friple Alliance. 
Far more disconcerting, however, to (U'lmaiiy 
were the results of the Balkan W'ars, 1912- 1912. 
The enfeeblemcnt of '^I’urkey and the new par' 
tition of lier European provim^es liefore ( lerinany 
had completed her ex])1oitation of the 'rurkish 
Empire, and the aggrandisement of Servia and 
(Jrm*-e, which barriHl tlie way to Salonika 
against Austria and chiH;kod tlm growth of 
Austro -German preponderance in the Balkan 
I’eninsula, constituted a severe, if indirect , blow 
to the whole fabric of EurofK*an relationships 
which the Austro-German alliance luvd slowly 
and laboriously sought to build up. Incident- 
ally, the exacerbation of the always latent 


ji-alousy U'tween Austria and 4al>', barely 
veiliii by the outward appearaiiees of eoopera- 
tion in Albania, iiitderinined, to a degree wliieli 
the Italian deelarat inn of lUMitrality has suddeidy 
illiiininated, lJ»e foundations of the 'I'ripln 
Allianee in whieli Italy had been for many yi'ars 
the ]irisoner rather tlian the partner of Aiistiiii 
and Geriiuuiv . 

During the first Balkan War ( •<‘i'iii>i.iiy iin- 
ipiesiioiiably regarded every ik feat b\ I’urkey 
a-i a victory ot the Slav fori’es, and a'i far as 
Servia was coneenu'd the n'snlts of the seeond 
\\4H‘ W4‘re still more unpalatable to Gennany, 
inasmiieli as the failure of the Bidgariaii attaek 
was a flirt Jier failure for the Austro t {erinan 
dip1oni.‘U‘,\' w'hieh luul eertainly eneoiiraged it. 
Ill s]iite of the reeaptnre of Adrianople by the 
'Piirks, (hMMuany eoiiUl no longi'r eonnt with the 
same coiitidence on the eoopiTat ion in any 
Eiiropeiin coiifliet of t he birge ininibiT of Turkish 
army cor] IS wh id 1 the Fin|ieror William had bei'ii 
lU'ciistoined to regard as lulditional army eor]>s 
ot the Gennau Army. 'Phe rupj*rorhvmt‘nl 
with England during and after fhe Balkan Wai-s, 
Old of which German tli|ilomaey made a good 
deal of c*apita1 at the time, was in these circ mi- 
st anc(*s, as far as ( jennany was eoncenied, a enm- 
])ulsory rapprot'hrnmit for a purely temporary 
piir]H>s<\ An soon as the fortunes of war tnrmsl 
so iine,x]HH*tedly against Turki'y it was oh- 
viously Germany's interest to coo])erate with 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE GERMAN ADVANCE ON PARIS: 
BATTLES OF NAMUR, CHARLEROI, 

MONS. 


Thk (-KHMAN Obji'JCTTvk- -An Invasion 'Pi iioroH Hkt/jh m 1nk\ ttaju.k- Stkknc^th of tiiic 
E^rench ITvstfrn E^rontikr and Weakness of French NoRruEUN E'jtoNTJioR IvNrjjNDiTiTRE on 
F oHTRKSf^ES — S ystems of E'ortifk’ation^ — The Ceratan and ETench I’j.ans- AHafio Offensivio 
Jmrerative for the (Jermans — The British EXxfeditionary E'orce and its Peace in (Jenerai. 
Joffre’s Scheme*- CoMrosiTTON of the E'xteditionahy Force- Sir John Eren<*h and his 
Record —Mobilization, CoMj'osiTioN, AND J’hansbort of the JiRijisH Araiy to Erance J’he 
Theam’ke of W ar and I*osition of the T^ritish in rr- -The Kajser and the *‘ ( oN't’EMi’'rTJH-E 

British Army ]\Tar(''h of the (Jerm.ans on thjo Samhre — ( 'ai"J’I're of Is a.mfr — Eor( in(^ of 'rm<: 

Sambre at and near Charleroi — iCviTLE of Mons. 


W Ei Iiave seen from the forc'^oing eliaj)- 
t ers that the ( Jonnan j)la.ns w'ert* eom. 
plriely u})set by Uio gallant resisianeo 
otfereii by tlie fortrcs.s of Liege and 
the deterniiiu'd opposition of tlic Belgian Army. 
It is true tliut riirely can any operations of war 
bo carried on continuously in accordance wit h a 
previously prepared schenio, for, as Moltko 
pointed out, tho uieasurcs taken for any stra- 
te<{ical inovemeut only hold good up to tho firat 
collision between tho oiJposing forces, tho nsstilt 
of which may strongly influence or even coiu- 
plotoly change the direction of tho lino of 
notion. It is more corroct, therefore, to say 
that war is conducted in aocordanco with .some 
General Idea,” which bt'urs in mind certain 
Specific olijocts. 

The first and most important/ of tlieso is the 
destruction of the enemy’s field armies, for oiiee 
these are crushed his jip'ver of resistance is at an 
end, and h * must perforce yield to the wisiies of 
the victor. 

Still, history shows that while this is the main 
objective, there i^re others, the attainiueut of 
which will often influence the result of a war. 
The capture of important soinces of supply, 
VoL. I. — Part 12. 


wliiJlicr of food or miuiitious of war, will liave' 
soim‘ (‘lft‘(*t, and in biglil\’ e('ntralizr<l Status the 
oeciijiation of tli(‘ eru'my's capital lias alvv^ays 
jiroduced a profound impression. 

Renaanliering tJiu results previously obt aim'd 
by the fall of Paris, thi; Germans believc'd that 
its reduction would produce a like effect in the 
present struggle. Hence tlie k'ading idea in the 
CJerinan plan was a (piiek rush tlirougli BcJgium, 
to V)e followed by a rajiid advance on l*aris. 
It. might be bombarded from all sides or 
at any rate a sullicienl jiunilier of its forts 
weiH* to lie reduc(,‘d l)y this means, and tlaai it 
was htilieved the eity itsiJf xv'i.iiild S(.)()n suiitaidei 
uiuler the threat of d(>struct ion. 

With the large forces which t he Germans put 
in the held at the outstd of tin; war it v'as abso 
hitely necessary to ha^'(^ a long line* of strategical 
deployment, f.c., the line of count ry along M'hicli 
the forei'S were to be developi'd as a preliminary 
to tlieir advance into France. J o move through 
the Vosges Nvas impossible on any large scale 
owing to the paucity of roads. Moreover, 
the heads of the German columns debouching 
through the passes would have been lirought uj) 
by the long line of barrii'r forts from Espinal 
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ROYAI. MARINE LIGHT INFANTRY ARRIVE ON 1 HE CONTINENT. 

This was the first time they had worn khaki. [Record Press. 


to Belfort. The Cxap of Belfort, through 
which^the Austrian Army under Sehwartzenberg 
eamd^iii 1814, was stopped by the important for- 
tress ertK'ted at that ]:)oint. There remained only 
two zones of invtision, v’iz., that l)etw(H.ni Nancy 
and Thionvillo, and that from Maubeiigf^ to Dun- 
kirk, the latter being ajjprojwhable only through 
Belgium. For betwt^n Tliionville and Maiubougo 
lay tlie ditlicult cujuntry of the AixleTinc^s, covered 
with woods, with few raiilroads leading towairds 
France, and \\ith rosids unsuited for the move- 
merit of largo bodies of men with their heavy 
military wheel carriage. This region, therefore, 
could only bo used for a comparatively small 
j)ortion of tier invading army. 

The ad\'anco through Belgium then had 
many advantages ; it was hoped that the 
(lovernment of the country would ;y'ield to 
force nufjeore and oppose no hindrance to it. 
It was believed the Brdgian Army was of but 
little value and co\ild lie swept out of the way. 
Thus the Germans^would reach a point on the 
French frontier only chout 120 miles from Paris, 
and their further advance \\o\ild turn the line 
of defences on the French eastnrn frontier. It 
was known that those of the Northern frontier 
weVo not ca|:)able of resisting an attack with 
‘ modern weapons, and would, therefore, not 
oppose a N’igorous resistance to the onward 
march of the Germans. 

France, after the war of 1870, had entered 
on a period on which it was admitted she must 
at first assume a defensive attitude towards a 


Gorman invasion, and .she had constructed a 
vast series of fortifications at a cost of over 
£0.5,000,000 to protect her frontiers. Two 
main lines of invasion had to be dealt with, 
which may roughly bo described as being the 
one tlirough Belgium against the lino Lille- 
Maubeuge, the other from the Bavarian Pala- 
tinate between 4"roves and Nancy. Tho Com- 
mittee of Defence, presided over by General do 
Biviere, pri^posed to nu'ot both dangers l>y 
lines of works directly barring them. 

The eastern frontier was Tiaturally considered 
the more important, as the danger of irni]>- 
tion in that direction was more imminent 
since the northern frontier was to some extent 
rtmdered secure l)y the neutrality of Belgium, 
guaranteed jointly by France, Prussia, and Eng- 
land ; accordingly it received tho first and 
greatest attention, Tho fortifications of Paris 
also were so im|)roved that by 1878 it was con- 
sidered that tlio enormous pe. imeter a blockad- 
ing army would have to occupy — not less than 
120 miles — would involve such a subtraction 
from tho German field arrxiies as to reduce tho 
latter tp a very restricted offensive and neutralize 
tho advantage that the numerically greater 
population of Germany, and consequently 
larger army, gave to that country. 

But tho heavy cost of construction prevented 
the carrying out of the plan of work for tho 
northern frontier in its entirety. The first pro- 
ject had compristxl a very complete defensive 
organization. An army was to be assembled 
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THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR IN VIENNA* 
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En^lan'^l in arrrstiiij; as ra|U(ily as |x)ssi)>h^ the 
proj^ress of hostilities during the first war, and 
for similar reasons apiin cltiriii;^ the scn'orid war, 
as soon as the Bnlpirievii idfort was seen to have 
faiUnl.- How little, lu^vertheless, (h'riiian |H»liey 
"was din^eted towards any perinaiusit |)rest'r\^a- 
tion of Europ*»an jietw^o siihseiiiieiit evc»nts 
abundantly sliowed. 

Behire the end of 1012 Cerinnny had resol vcmI 
upon enormciiis inerens«»s t)f the Army. It 
was annoniKMHl in the spring of 1013 that they 
were to eost from £00, 000, 000 to £0r>,(K)O,OtMt. 
Althoii>{h the [waee stn'ii>?th of tin* Army hud 
only a year Ix'fore hf*en inerensixl to .544, (KK), 
it was inereasiNi further to (>01,000, and all 
the moat impi>rtnnt measures w(Te tn*ated as 
“ iirpeiit ” and earried out by OetobtT, 1013. 
In introdiiein^ the Army and Taxation Bills 
the Imperial (yhanec'llor, Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweji:, said : - 

One lliinf? naiwiitis beyond doubt --4f it shoulil 
ever eoiii<‘ to n Euro]>ean eonfl.'iKration which set 
Slarrnlum apdiiMt (termanniinnu it is tlien f«»r \ih a 
diHR4ivantaf;e that the {>osition in the lml:i.iiee of forees 
which WHS o(M*u))ied liit-herto by Kiiro)M^an Turkey 
18 now flllfHl in part- by Slav stntf's. 

He professed n fXTfiinctory Ijelief in the possi- 
bility of eontinued K^od relations between 
Russia and Germany, but the whole speech 
was full of wornir^ and forebodings, and was 
a# nearly a prtiface to the coming conflict as 
diplomatic decency at the moment allowed. 


The Army increase's were indeed accompanied 
by a numlx'r of violent Prf^ss attacks, now 
upon Riissiii, now upon France, and oeeasionally 
upon both. England was left ns far as possible 
out of all discMissioiis, and every attempt was 
made to accentuate the improvement of Anglo- 
Gcrmiiri relations, and to make the most of 
so-called “ negotiations,’* espwially with K'gard 
to the .Portiigiit'se ciiloiiies in Africa, which 
Germany Is'Iic'vecl to be already in her grasp. 
Interrupted only by a peculiarly venomous 
Pn*ss assault upon Russia in February, 1914, 
matters drifl4H:l on until .Tune 28, 1914, when 
the Austrijin lleir-appan'iit, the Archduke 
Frniieis FiTdinnnd. and his morganatic wife, 
the Duchess of llohenberg, wert^ murdered 
it: the si reeds of Serajf'vo, the capital of the 
Bosnian province' annexed in 1909. 'fhe n«*ws 
ifiti'n'uptecl a I'ritisli naval visit to Kiel. It 
was a gn'at blow to the Gc'rmaii Emperor, 
who ft>r som*' years past IiimI eoiupieretl his 
|M'rsona1 antipathy, and had creat^'d intitnatf> 
ties with the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
whoso poli(*y as Em])eror he liofK'd to guide 
and to control. His drt'iims for the next deeiule 
w<Te shitttenMl, and the (>r>nt1ie.t- with UuKsia. 
which it was probably’ bofx'd to postpone a 
liitk? It)nger, was brought iii'anT. Germany, 
like Austria, clu)s<*- iminedi»itely to assume, 
without trustworiliN- «'vid(*iic‘e, that the Sera- 
jevo crime wu.m the direct work of StTvia. and 
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in a contral position between the Scarpe and 
the Sarnbre, ready to resist a frontal iittaok 
from Belginin or to act on the flanks of a force 
jjenet rating from that country into Franco. It 
was to be supported on its left hy Douai and a 
number of forts which were to protect the inun- 
datioiis to be created on the Searpo. 'I'he 
Scheldt was also to furnish similar obstacles, 
whicli were to bo covered by an important for- 
tress at Valenciennes. The right end was to lx* 
defended by Alaubeuge, to be made into an 
entrenched camp,* while minor works were to 
support the latter and also the centre at Qu«>s- 
noy and other places. Between the Scarpe and 
t he Lys, IJlle was also to be made a great en- 
trenched camp, and further to be protected by 
inundations, while on the coast Dunkirk was to 
be raised to the status of an important fortress, 
and (Iravelines and Calais were also to be 
defended. 

Further to th(‘ south-oa«t of Maubcugc, 
Me zieres on the Mouse was to be converted into 
a powerful fortress, and forts were to beere<‘ted 
at Hocroy and Hirsoii ; Alontmedy and l^ongwy 
wt^re to l>e strcugtliened. 

'rhe discovery of high explosives which could 
be employed instead of ordinar\' gunpowder 

•All cntrcMichefl camp a renioii enclow<l tiy a ring nf If 

couHtructed round a town, tlic latter is ofa-n protected by a irontliiu- 
mm Hue of fortiflcationiJ known as an “ imwint^.” 'Hds secures tbe 
btwn from t»eing rushed should a m;ellon of the forts l>e overpowernl. 
Tlic absence of an enceinte allowts.l Uie rhaiuans U> rush the b>wn of 
LU‘ne More the forts had jicldcd. 


for the charges of slu'lls thereby euormoiisls 
increasing their disruptive' I'fh'ct brought ahoot 
a eomi)lcte change in the military eugiiu'iriiig 
world, 'riiie French desigiua-s of the seventirs 
had l>uilt their fortilicat ii>ns to resist th(' old 
Weapons ; against tlu'm eoiiKl In' hrought thn 
new. Not only werr these superior in I lie 
etlicacy of their project ih's, hut it heeimu' jilain 
tliat heavier guns would, with the great impio\ e 
meilts made in the eoiisl i*uet ion of cari iages. 
b(> brought into the lield. k’or iustauee, in tlu* 
middh; (*ighties the (Jermaiis kejit in eoiistaut- 
rt'adini'ss at Mainz a so-called light siege train 
of sixty 15111 . howitzt'rs intended for use against 
barrier-forts on the eastern Fri'ueh frontier.* 
The ('normous sum of money u.ln‘ad\ expended 
on till' j)rovision of fort ilieat ions, which, as w»‘ 
hav(* si'cn, aaiiouuted to nearly a luiudred 
million jiounds sti'rling, jireeluded tlu* (‘omjilele 
remodi'lliug of the whole s>’st('m, but con- 
siderable sums were' devoted to imjiroviiig that 
}>ortion wliieh faced J..orrMine, and this was 
largely jirovidi'd from sa\ings diu to the nt)n- 
com))l(‘t ion of works on tlie Belgian irontii'i’. 
Those projected at Dunkirk, \'al»*ueiemu‘s, 
and Mezieres U(T(' postjioned, l)Ut Kort d<‘s 
Ayolles at the latttT jilace was const rueted. 
A lik(^ fati* befell St. Omer, Douai, 
Beroune and other works which it had Ih'I'II 


• Eiinlvalcnt to an English hln. wcai>on, tiring a kIicH nf alMiut 
poll 4 weight. 
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that StTV'iii must piinislird. As a nuittiT 
of fiift. tho Arehcluko Kmuris K<‘rdininul nnd 
his wife, who hud iiisist<*d upon ii(‘(‘oiiipiifiyiiif{ 
Jiiiii upon his perilous tour, won* wantonly 
expos(*d to a death for whieh the true rrspoii- 
sibility will probably be found to hav<‘ kiiii k^ss 
in Helf?riule than in Vienna. I’ikIct the 
fireumst.aii<*es, h<»wev<*r, all tlie Towers w<*n< 
reiuly to ijive Austria any reasonable amount 
of “ satisfaetioii ” and to justify' any treatment 
of Si.Tvia which «lid not meiiae** her existenre 
as a soverei^^n stab\ Austria- Hnn^^ary, Imw- 
ever, wiis bent upon a military punishment of 
Servia, and Austria-! I unj^ary and (k‘rman\' 
together were ])ent upon «'itlier a fresh humilia- 
tion of Russia or war. 'riiere was a lull of nearly' 
three wH'eks after the S<TJijevo eriine, aial then 
there was a further fortnight of diploniiu\v 
beginning with tln^ presentation by' Austria 
to S<*rvia of a naaist-rous Ultimatum, to wliH'h 
was attached a peremptory denial a 1 for an 
entirely favourable answer within 4S hours. 
Within 48 hours Sc*r\'ia, acting upon Russian 
advice, ai?cepted all the Austrian (kunands 
except two, which she asktxl to be reserveil for 
The Hague Tribunal. Austria, however, ini- 
inediately^ withdrew* hcT Minister from Melgrack% 
and ojKJiied hostilities. (liTinany had plac<xl 
herself in a situation of nominal detiu'liinent 
by avoiding diri=H?t knowledge^ of the contents 
of the Austrian Note, and by showing n^mli- 
ness to commiiniente gcKxl advi<*e from I>»ndon to 
Vienna. As lat*-> os July 2.5. when Austria broke 
off relations with StTvia. the Rusaian MiiiistiT 
fop Foreign Affairs “did not bt4ieve that 


(IfTinaiiy really wanteil war.'* Knro|s‘ was 
siMiii iind(‘ceived. 

A Tarliainentary White Taper eiititliMi 

UoiTi‘spondene<^ Res|M>(‘ting the Kurop(*an 
( Visis " told with grim simplieity the grim story 
of the fruitless etTorts to maintain p(>aee. On 
.Inly 2<) Sir I'idward (Jrey inc|uire<l whethtT 
(kTinany, Italy, and Kranc*»* “would instruct 
their n^pn^seiitatives in Lontlon to nii*(‘l him 
in c*«aifc'n*ne<* inini**iliat**ly for the piirposi) 
i»f discovering an issue which woiiM pn*vi*nt 
complieatiiais.” Oermaiiy aloin* refnsiMl on 
ill*' grtunal that “ sneli a eonferener was not 
praelieable. ' The (lermaii Koreign Se«-n*lary, 
iterr von .lagow, advanced many si»ecions ob- 
jections. and “thought it wiaild be Is'st *’ 
(.Inly 27) to await the (aitconie of an exehanga 
of views between ViiMina and St. Tete-rsburg. 
'Hie vi*ry next elay .Austria «|i'elai*<‘d war against 
Se-rvia, and Rii.ssia replied by a partial niobili/.a- 
tion of her hn’i’cs. 

'riircM' days liefore, the Russian Minister fe»r 
Keinagn .AITairs had impn'ssed upon the Rritish 
Ambassadca- in St. Titer.sburg tin* supnano 
iinporbinee of Tiiglanel's attitude. If she took 
Jit'r stand firmly with Kraiiee and Russia the*rfj 
weaikl Ik? no war. If she failed them laiw, 
rivers of blooel wiaild How and she* weaild in the 
end dragged into ih*^ war. Trophetic words I 
Similar arguments were iiseel by tin? Kreia'h and 
then by the Italian OoviTiimeiits to pn*ss Sir 
Edward (ln?y to throw the weight of Hritiah 
influence into the scwile in the only way in which 
they be*lievcHl it cKiiild effcM-tively ndn*HH tho 
balance against the inlluenec^s which were 
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BRITISH TROOPS AT THE FRONT. 
Photograph taken in a French town. 

[Lonhm News ^'tgeney. 


originally intended to erect on thin frontier. 
Nor was Lilh^ finished in accordance with the 
original plan, and was, therefore, in the (Ireat 
War, not defended. Moreover, the second 
line which it had been deU^rniiiied to build 
from La Fdre-Jia6n-Rheim8 was never pro- 
perly completed, and thus offered little or 
no resistance to the onward march of the 
Germans. 

There had, indeed, long been growing up a 
school of engineers which held that the future 
of fortification lay in the use of concrete, a 
more homogeneous material, and therefore not 
so easily destroyed as brick or stone work, and 
which believed that the only protection for 



giuis was to be found in armoured positiom 
made of concrete (later on ferro- concrete), with 
the guns placed in stool defended cupolas. 
Spasmodic efforts had been made in this direc- 
tion a few years after the termination of tlio 
Franco -German War. One of the old Antwerp 
forts had been given an armoured tiu’ret. The 
Germans at first proposed to use largo mass s 
of chilled iron to cover gun positions for defence 
against attack from the sea. Rumania built 
a ring of forts armed with 6-inch guns In 
turrets round Bukarest. Lastly, that great 
master of fortification, the Belgian General 
Brialmont, who may bo truly called the 
modern Vauban, adopted the system of con 
Crete and iron which he applied to the fortressi's 
of Namur and Liege >ind the intervening fort of 
Huy, all on the Meuse, fortresses intended to 
bar the entry of the Gormans into Belgium to 
Liege and to the ramifications of railways from 
that town to Brussels, to Namur and through 
the Ardennes, aiul to prevent them using tlie 
main railway from Aix-la-Chapcllo beyond the 
frontier. Recent events seem to show his views 
were scarcely correct ; lu^ certainly did not fore- 
see tho enormous development in powf>r of 
artillery, and, moreover, h(» armed his forts with 
too light guns, viz., 6in. and 4.7in. howitzers 
firing shells weighing about OOlb. and 401b. 
respectively, which could not successfully co|)e 
with the far heavier weapons brought against 
them. It cannot bo said that the resistance 
offerc'd by Namiu* \\as adequate to tho amount 
spent on its defences. In the case of Idege, 
however, the stand it made was of the highest 
value to the Allies. 

Tho deduction is obvious ; if the concrete 
and turret system is to be employed, tho very 
largest gun.s must bo used and the most powerful 
cupolas. Will the result be ad(^quate to the 
price paid ? It seems very doubtful, and more 
than ever tho old adage seems to hold good — 

Place assi^gee, place prise.” 

It was this consideration which gave rise 
to another school of ongineert, which held that 
all elaborate fortification Avas a mistake ; that 
forts should be built of earth for infantry 
defence only, and that guns should bo placed 
in positions carefully thought out, but not 
constructed till attack was imminent. They 
pinned their faith on mobility and regarded a 
railway round tho position to bo defended as 
the most important item in a scheme of 
dofence which would allow weapons and 
munitions to be transferred frpm one point to 
another as the requirements of the case de- 
manded. Such a railway would, of course, ba 
• 
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BISMARCK. 

f^Mgustin Rischgitt. 

making for war in V'ieniia and in Berlin. But 
the BHUhIi Foroign Minister haci to i*eekon 
with public opinion in this country, and to M. 
Paul Cainbon, French Ambassador in Ixindon 
(July 29), he explained that 

It approArlMsl tho prcHciit diniouliy frcmi quite a 
difforeat lioiiii of view from tliat Uvkeii (luriii»{ the 
di9i(!lilty as to Moroce4> a few yoiiPH ngo. In th<* caHo 
of Moroce.o, the fUH]n]t4* was one in whieli Fraiuw was 
primarily inten'sted, and in which it upiieanui that 
(lerniaiiyi in an attempt to rrush France, was histeniiiK 
a quiirrel on France on a qiieHt.ion tliat was t he subject 
of a special aijcroeiiuMit la^tween Frantn* and us. In the 
prrscmt cMiae, the ilispute between Aust-ria and S«‘rvia 
WJS not one in which we felt, calhsl to take a hand. 
Even if the question Issnime one betw«?en Austria and 
lluHsia we should not feel called upon to take a hand 
in it. ... If (Germany be<*amo involved and 
France bec^ame involved, wi? had not made up our 
miiuls what wo should do ; it was a cjise that we 
should luive to consider. Fr.uice would then liave bc»en 
drawn into a qu.arrel wliich W.1..1 not hers, but in which, 
owinK to her alliance, her honour and inUu’est obliged 
her to eiiRaKe. We were free from enKaKeinents, and 
wo shouhl have bi dec-iile what Uritish inteivsts re. 
qiiinsl us b> do. 

NeverthelesH— and the same intimation was 
conveyed to the (Jerman Arnbasaodor - we 
were taking all precautions with regard to our 
Flcxst, and OcTimmy was not to count on our 
standing aside. 

On the same day that Sir Edward Grey mode 
this cautious oommunication a council of war 
wtw held at Potsdam under the presidency of the 
German Emperor. Immediately after the 
Council — at midnight — the German Imperial 


Chancidlor sent for the British Ambassttdor in 
Berlin, Sir Edward Goschen, who telegraphed 
the following account of the Chancellor's eje- 
traordiruiry proposals to London : — 

i Ic said th.at should Austria bo attiickcd by llusHia 
A Euro]H>aii conilagratiuii might, ho feared, become 
itievitable. owing to GtuiiL^iiy’s obligations os Austria’s 
ally, in spile of his coutinui'd <‘ffoi'ts to xiLiintiain 
Ite thou pmceeded to make the following 
strong bid for British neutrality. He said that it 
was clear, so far os he waut able to judge the main 
printMple which govemcMl Brii-ish policy, that Great 
Britain would never stand by and allow France 
to be crushed in any conllict there might be. That, 
however, was not the; object at which Gci many aimed. 
Piovidetl i.hat neutrality of Givat Britain wore 
certain, every assurance would l>c given to the 
British Governnicmt that the Imperial Government 
aimed at no bu-ritorial acquisitions at the exfionsn of 
France should tliey prove victorious in any war 
that might ensue. 

I questioned his Excellency about the French 
colonies, and he saiil tluit he was unable to give a 
similar undetrtaking in t>liAt rc'spect. As regards 
Holland, however, his Excellency said that, so long 
lis Gonnany’s oilversitries rt*spcictod the integrity juid 
neutniility of the Net.lierlands Germany was ready 
to give his Majesty's Government an sssurance tlmt 
she would do likewise*. It depended iqion the action 
of France what operations Germany might Is* forced 
to enter upon in Belgium, but when the war was over? 
lielgian integrity would be resi>e<'ted if she liad not 
sided against Germany. 

Sir Edward Grt^y replied : — 

Ilis Majesty's Govermuent cannot for a moment 
entertain the Chaiu'-ellor's propu84d that they should 
bind themselves b> neutrality on such terms. 

Whjkt liC! asks 11 s in effect is to engage to stand by 
while h^reiich eolotiies are taken and France is l)eat-en 
so long os GiMnutny does not take French territory 
as distinct from tlie colonies. 

From the iiuiteriiil point of view such a pruixwal 
is umicceplable, for Fntnce, without further t^uTitory 
ill Europe being tak(*n from her, could be so eruslicd as 
to lose her pnsit.ioii as a Great I*ower, and become 
sulordinate to Geriiuin policy. 

Altog(diher, aisii’t fmiii that>, it would be a disgrace 
for us to make this bargain with Oeimaiiy at the 
exiN-nse of Fnuice, a disgrace from which the good 
luiiiie of tills country woidd never riH'uver. 

I'hc (.'hancellur itlso in elTect asks us to bargain 
away wlui.t.c‘vcjr obligation or int-erest vrt' have ns 
i^egards the neutrality of Belgium. We could not 
entertain that bargain eit.1ier. 

In tho llouHO uf CotruriotiB on AiiguBt 6th 
the Prime Ministor, Mr. Asquith, branded the 
Chancellor’s proposal os “ infamous,” and as 
moaning tliat behind the back of France we 
should give free licence to Germany to annex 
tho whole of the extira-Europeon dominions 
and poHscHsions of France, and as regardcxl 
Belgium, meaning that without her knowledge 
wo should barter away to the Tower tliat 
was throatoning her our obligation to keep 
our plighted word. 

Notwithstanding tho extent to wliich Gorman 
diplomacy had now been immeuikod, Sir Edward 
Grey maintained his efforts to tho end, and 
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of Torn's-Vodras in ISII, o(nisl riictod by 
Wollington for 1 Ih‘ dofonco of Idsbon, w(‘r(> 
lu'vond the |)owor of Miissdna's arm>' to atttirk. 
riui forts construct od at tbo (‘nd of tho 
IDth contury for th(^ doh'noo of London 
worn based on tlieso ideas. On tlio a<i\ent 
of a Radical Government to power tb(‘ 
whole project, however, was abandotied. 


To nndi>rstHnd th« lijzhtiii^ '^thch marked 
the optMiinu ('f the war it is tu'c.‘ssar\ tn i.>ali/<« 
the Genoral blras ,>f tlu‘ ( ka-maii and 

Lreneh c(aumaiulnrs. Ik.th wnre simpln in 
tlieir <'onc('ptinn. 'The fominr i.iopos,-,! (,» 
overrun linl^ium and to nun.' ra|adl\ aemss 
th(‘ Lreneh fn'nti.a- down to I’a.ris and, aft nr 
the d(‘struct if'ii of tile Ih-itisli Kl,>nt. \n in\adn 
iMi^Iand and dictate peace in Londiai on sucli 
terms as Gennanv' ini^dit detia-iniiie. '|'he 
1^'reneh plan ottered a more mod(’st proj^rai nm<'. 
At first it was to be detensixe. An a-i-m\ was 
to watch tlu' debouch <'f tla* Germans fi'oni 
Ih'l^ium. allot laa* was to watcli the lMist(*rn 
frontier ot braiua* troni a position behind 
\ erdun. Ih’ohaLly a. fcrci* wa.s to lie a.ssenible<f 
within t!i(* pentagon form<‘d liy the (>nt naiclu'd 
camp ol Kpinal. I^an^res, Itesaricon, Dijon, aiuJ 
Belfort, while bidiind there was to bt' a r(‘S(‘rve 
ready to lie thrown towards whiclu‘ver flank 
reijuired if. Xoiu' of these* arran^emenls w'as 
ca.rri(*d out in its entin*ty. 

W’itli a r(‘pr(‘la‘nsibl(* iu*‘ 4 lecf of thi* w ishes of 
the* ^r<‘at War Lord, the H(*lgians detcrmiiu'd 
to play the part, of lionourabk^ m(*n and di'tend 
their country. 'TIk* Ih'lt'ian Army barn*d tlie 
way and Jae^e* was jiri'parc'd to defend its(‘lf 
to tile l)itt('r end. So certain had the G(a*nians 
b(* cn of the easiiK'ss of thfi task of disposing 
of tbo Belgian fore'es tliat the* troops which 
first in\ad(Ml Jh'Igium appi'ar to haxe^ been 
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actually' appended the following piiiHi^i^Te to 
hiB stinging reply to Clerniany : — 

If the poaco of Kur«|)c ran lie presei-v***! and the 
p]%Heni crisis safely piiHse<l, iiiy own endeavour will 
be to promote* some arrangement-, to which Geniutny 
could be a party, by which she could be assured that 
no atCffrcssive or hostile fKilicy woidd be ]iursw*d 
against her or her allies by France, liussia, and 
ourselves, jointly or separately. 1 have desired this 
and worked for it, as far as T could, t-hmuKli Mu? last 
Balkan crisis, and, Clei-nuiiiy having a corresiKindiiig 
object, our ri?lations sensibly iiiipiHived. The idea 
has hitherto b(*en too I'toiiiaii to form the subject 
of dennitc proposals, but if this ]n'i‘seiit crisis, so 
much more acuU* than any that Kuroiu? has gone 
through for genoratitins, be safely passcHl. f am 
ho|M*ful that the relief and reiietioii whic.li will follow 
ncuiy make possible some more* d(*llnit-e rapprocht'itmit 
bid'Weeii the* Powers t han lias been possible* liiMii*rt4». 

On July tU. tlu^ duy eiii whieli OerniiMiy 
disputcdiod an UUiinatiiiii to Kiisda requiriug 
iminodiut ? doiiiobilizatioii mid iiti iiHpiiry 
Uy Pniiico art Uy Jut attitude*. Sir Kdward (jlre*\’ 
inquired eiF t-lu* PnMieli and («e*riiiau (lovorii' 
inoiits rortpeetivoly wind her tliey would re*s|H*et 
the neutrality <if Belgium so long lis iiei either 
Power violaM?d it. Kraiiee* gave* a de*(inite* 
pledge, (lermaiiy gave* iiei re’]il>. 

On August 4 (JeTinimy wart iiifeiriiu'd tliat the 
King of the BelgiatiK had made tlu^ following 
appeal to King (Seorge : 

He*memhcring the nunie*]'ous proofs of yeiur .Maje .dy*s 
frie*ndship uiid that eif your pre*ele'e*e*.sseir, aiiel Mu* 
frie‘ndly at-tit-uele* of J^iiglaiiel in 1870 and the preieif 
of fri<‘nelship you have just given us again, 1 make* 
a Hiipre'iiie a])|M*al t-ei the* elipleiiiui-tic inte‘t'V«‘ntion eif 
your Majesty's (ieive*rniiie‘nl tei safe'giiarel the* integ- 
rity eif lie*lgium. 

Englauel again de*maiided urtsurane^es from 
(■(Tinaiiy, hut Oeriiiaii trooprt were tlu'ii already 
in Belgium. Luxemburg had lu^eii eweupieel 
by (IcTinany some dayrt be*fon». Tlu* Impe*ria1 
(7haTieellor, rt{)eaking in tlie? ileieJistag wliieli 
had bo<?ii sp(i(*ial]y eoiivi'iied, said : 

We* are iieiw in a state? eif iu*e*.e*ssity, aiiel iie*ce*.ssit y 
knows no law ! . . . We* were e-e>inpe*lle*el t<i 

ovemde the just pi-otest- eif the Luxe*nihurg and 
Belgian Governmo?it*i. The wning I speak enH*iiIy--- 
that we are committing we* will ende*aveiur t<i make* 
gcKid as soon as our inilitai*y goal has lM*<*n ifacheti. 
Anyliody who is thrt*atonc*el. as we* are* t-hreatcnefel. 
and is lighting for his highe*st jieisse-ssions, e-an have 
only one thought -he»w he* is t4» hae'k his way threiiigh. 

There was nothing hdt to the British (lovern- 
ment but to sfuid Sir Kdwani (loscrheii the 
following final iiistnictioiis, w'hieh reaelu^l 
Berlin at 7 p.in. on Aiigiuft 4 - 

Wo hear that. fK*naany has addressi*d Note* to 
Belgian Minister for Forengn Affairs slating Miat- 
Oe*rinfin (iovomment will he ea>iiipe*lled t-ei carry out-, 
if noc(*saary by force of amis, tlie* in(?«*usijre*s con- 
sidered indispensable. 

We are also inform'.Mi that B(*lKian te*i*ril4>ry luis 
been violated at Genuiienich. 

In these circunLstaneies, and in vie*w of the faert 
that Germany declined to give the same assuratu?e 
I'espociing Belgium as France gave last week in 


ri'ply to our rcqwst iiuule Kiiiiiiltaiii*e»uMly jit Uorliii 
anel Paris, we must ivpe*at that- ri‘i|ui*sft. auel ask 
tluit a s:it israe'f ory re»ply to it anel to my tdcgraiu 
eif this iiioriiiiig he* r(*e*i*ive*d he-n* hy 1 1 * o‘i-U>ck tei- 
night. If iieit, you are* inst-rue'tfil to a-sk for yeiur 
|MiHHis>rt44, anel Ui say that his Majesty's (iovcrii- 
ment. feel lieiimel hi t^ike* all s1-e*ps in the*ir |ieiwe*r tei 
upheilil the ne*utrality of Hflgiinii ami the? olise*rvaiie*c 
of a t-rc*aty hi whie'h (ie*riiiany is as iiiiie'h a party ii«i 
ourselves. 

lmmc*diaU*ly after these* iiistriie*tieiiis reiielieel 
Berlin iho (Jt*rmaii CiovtTiimeiit, witheiiit wait - 
ing feir tlu* iiltimMHm to i»xpin*, aiiiiouiice'il that 
Kuglaud bad dc*(*1ari*d war, 'Pliero Jiad lK*e*ii 
disgnu.?i‘ful sei'ims on flu* di'partiin* eif tlio 
Jliissiau Aiubiissador, Nf. Svi*rbi*je»v. Iiut tlie*y 
wc*rt* as iiotbiiig in compariseiii with the* oiitbiii'st 
of fury wlu»u it was found that iho e*tTorts tei 
k(H*]i Kngland uf*iitral had fail(>d. The*ro wiis a 
mob domonslratiou at the* British I0mlia:4.sy, 
whoro windows \V(*i*(* brokon, many Knglishme*n 
we*ro arr«*st4Ml as s])i(*rt, and only the vigenir of t lu* 
Ainorioan Emhiissy, which had iind(*rtaki*n the? 
protootion of British intore'sts. iiuulo tlio sitiia- 
t-ioii thanks ospooially to (eormaii oagiTiU'SH hi 
e*<nirt Amvrioan fooling to semu*^ oxtoni hilor- 
ahl(*. As tho (jloviTiimont was iinahle* feir 
ohvieiiis rf*asons te> c>xpl:iin tlio facts aheiiit tlio 
lUMitralily eif Be‘lgiiiin, for which (hTinany, im 
S ir Kdward (Iwy point ( m 1 out, was as nuicji 
ros]MiiLsihlo as Kngland and tlu* other P<iwe*rH, 
it oiioeiiirage*d tlu* public to he*li(*v(? that Ktigland 
hatl only Ikm'ii wiuting her opportunity to strike 
(Scniuuiy \vhf*n she wc-v alroiulv at war on luitli 
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GERMAN PRISONERS CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH. 

British troops arc lining the route. [London News Agency. 


in\porf(‘ctly inoi)ili/(‘(l and to have possesse<l 
vory little siege artillery to deal with the torts. 
The result is well known. Liege held out ; 
the (lerinans uselessly expended tbousauds of 
men, and the time-tal)le of campaign so care- 
fully drawn up by tbe (h'rman demi gods of tbe 
Imi)erial (b*neral Staff bad to l)e radically re- 
vised. Tbe posst'ssion of Liege and its sister- 
fortress of Namur was \dtal to tb(^ (*ermans, 
because without them tbe main raihvay lino 
through Belgium to tbe Krencb frontier was not 
availalde nor could tbe other lim‘S from Liege 
be used. But tbe gallantry displayed in the 
old archbishopric town did something more. 
It was ditlicult for a nation like the French, so 
brave in itself and such an admirer of bravery 
in others, to avoid tbe principle of moving to tbe 
sound of tbe cannon. I’art of the French north- 
ern army, therefore, was moved up to aid their 
allies. When Namur fell and tbe enemy wa.s 
enabled to bring up more troops and supplies, 
the advanced force found itself exposed to direct 
attack by far su|)erior numbers, and, what was 
more dangerous, to flank attac^k on its right by 
Germans coming thro\igh the Ardennes. In the 
meantime Sir John French bad brought up two 
divisions and tbe cavalry division of the English 
Army, in accordances with the arrangement 
come to with General Joffre, to occupy the 
ground on the left of tbe French, and this, as w© 
shall see, hel|)ed to stem the German advance. 

Before going into considerations of the fighting 
which thus arose, let us consider briefly the 


strategical events up to tbe time* of tbe junction 
of the British with tbe French. 

In the German ])lan time was tbe (‘ssence of 
tbe bargain. To rush down to Baris and capture 
it was to form the first act of tbe drama. As 
the main ad\'ance of tbe lOmperor's troops was 
to be made through Belgium, a considerable part 
of bis army moved in this direction, »ind of tbe 
whole German Army by far t he greater part was 
used against the French, vN'hom it w as desired to 
crush Is'fore dealing with tbe Russians, who 
would, it was calculated, be scarcely concen- 
trated on the joint fronti(>r before the French 
were put out of action. '^Phis plan, liowever, 
bad in it tbe fatal error t hat no one of the German 
adversaries did w hat the German (General Staff 
had laid down as its duty to do. On the Allies’ 
left Belgium resisted, tbe Russians mobilized far 
more rapidly than w'as antici|)ated, while all 
along the line of invasion the French put up 
so good a fight that tbe cooperation of the 
German centre and left wing coming through 
lAixemburg and Lorraine was limited to obtain- 
ing contact with their right wing. 

or the 25 Army Corps of their . first-line 
troops four only seem to have been employed 
against Russia and 21 against France. ♦ Of 
t.hose about four were usecl at first for the opera- 
tions against Li6ge, and, in the advance agaii s 

* The French haii 21 A^ny i Ihe same iiiuiilKir an the 

Germans, and of about equal Htrertcth. The Oerinaiw put 
Inb) the held 21 UeHerve Corps, besides a niunlior of ^"<1' 
wehr and even l.andsturin divisions, but all of those wore probably 
not available at llrst. The number of Keserve Divisions of the 
French la unoertilu. 
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frontiers. T}ie world then saw the bad side of 
her patriotism, which was in itself arlmirable. 
All who hod an op]3oriunity of watching Uer- 
maiiv during the fortnight of acute tension could 
testify to tlie patience, confidence, and en- 
thusiasm (ft the people, altliough in Prussia, and 
in most fither parts of the Empire, practically 
the wJiole reservf‘s were called upon at once, 
absorbing tlio bulk of the. able-bodied population 
and bringing ordinary life to a standstill. There 
was no sound of complaint or quest ion of a policy 
which the country did ^ not undc^rstand, and 
hod no op]jortunity to judge. 'Pho Socialists, 
although they in GtTmany constituted not k'sa 
than one -third of the whole population, luid 
althoiigli they had been organizing great anti- 
war demonstrations, came immediatelx' into 
line. 1''he Jteichstag passed without considera- 
tion all tho einiTgency Bills ])rm^ntc*d by 
the Govornmont, including war credits of 
£250,000,000, together with the absor])tion of 
the Empire's “ war chest " of gold and silver 
to the amoimt of £1,5,000,000, and the author- 
ization of loaifs on all sorta of securities to the 
amount of £75,000,000. But, (jnce England 
was involved, there appeared beneath all 
this patriotism and riMuliness to make siutI- 
fices a deep and getu^ral animosity against 
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England. It was the fruit of tho teaching of 
the whole s(;hool of German intelltH^tuals ; tht» 
fruit of the many violent, campaigns against 
England with which the German Government 
harl ae(;ompaiiie(l all its (•lYorts for a gc^ieralion, 
and f\s|:K^cially the challenge to British naval 
supremacy ; and the fruit of the ovivweeiiing 
contempt which sprang from (h^nnany’s 
abnormal and, to a large (extent, unnatural 
industrial and commercial expansion in a 
|HTio(l of only about 20 years. Germany had 
l.H?come incapable of sixung any but. ono side — 
the (hfi’inan side — of any question, and although 
her own moral and intellec'tual ideals had be(m 
submerged in an utter materialism, she was 
unable to appreciate interests which did not 
march with her own — much less to appreciate 
moral obligations and national sentiments which 
did not suit tho ambitions of Germany. The 
fault lay mainly with the Government and 
with the Em|ieror, for they had deceived the 
German ptH)plo and kxl them along patlis w*hich 
endiHl only in an impenetrable wall. But, os 
\im biMni well observed, the ri^sponsibility must 
rest, not only with those who constructed an 
impossible programme, but with all those — 
and they were tho w'holo German people —who 
would have welcomed its success. 
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the retiring Allies, appear to liave been partly 
on the left of tlie (lornian First Army, which 
formed the right of the force following up the 
left of the Allies in their retreat towards J’aris. 

Now, it was essential for the (lerrrians to ke(*p 
the French occupied on the whole line of their 
north and north-eastern frontiers and along the 
intervening section l)etwecn th(*se two regions 
facing the Ardennes. For if the line of attack 
through Helgium was clearly indicated from I lie 
first, it would be ])ossible for the French, w ith 
their extensive network of railways stretching 
along the linc^ on w'hich thtMr troops wen* de- 
ployed, to move their t roojis so as t o conci'iit rat e 
in superior force against them. Roughly, at the 
outset, so far as the regular troo})s w’ere con- 
cerned, the numbers must have Iiccmi fairly 
equal, and the ( Jerman su)K‘riority, w hi<*h 
undoubtedly existed, must hav(» been due to 
the use of Reserve t 'orps from the b< ‘ginning. 
But this superio!‘ity never had any great effect 
on the struggle, ^^ \\y ? In the first |)lac<‘, tlu*. 
French incursion into Alsace^ from Jkdfort and 
over tlie V^isges seems to ha\e divcTted a con- 
sideralde body of (J(‘rman troo|>s against it . Tn 
the second, th(*re can b(» no doulit that Verdun 
and the forts around it. were alile to n^sist a.ny 
attempts ma(ie against them becausi* tlu* (h‘r- 
maus w’cre not abh* to spare their h(‘a.vi(‘st 
artillery for use in this din'ction, and becausi^ 
tho fortificat ions were moK* thoroughly prepared 


than those facing H,‘lgium. Tlmce iluar 
mtant ry advanct‘S were all ev('ntually repelled. 
Ihe line of battl(‘, it is tru(‘, fluctuat'd, hut. 
on th<‘ whole, th(‘ Freticii h(‘ld their own on tlicir 
right flank and in the centre. 

When tlu' Allied l(*l't was driv^ai back tlu^ 
distance retnaited was much gri'atcr than was 
th(‘ rearward movi'inent on their right. 'TIk' 
explanation of this is simple. I aider modern 
conditioivs frontal attack is excec'dingly <hnicult 
and costly, and almost inqxissibk^ against a 
well-h(‘ld liiu*. Bence, in the* centn', wla re 
flank attack on any large scale was impossible, 
progress was lu'ci'ssarily slow. On tlu* right 
(th(‘ Verdun- Ih'l fort) flank, the defensive pt)si- 
tions held by thi* French were too strong when 
din'ctly attacked, while to outflank th<'m was 
impossible Ix'cause, grc'at as wen* the numb<*rs 
the Oermans brouglit into flu* field, flaw did 
not suflicc to de\’ot(* suflicient toT’ia^ to encircling 
the right as well as the left of tla* Allii's. The 
Bermans had definitely committed t h(‘ms(‘lv(*s 
to the former course* ; they had pe*rforce to 
abandon the* latter for fe*ar their ge'ne*ral fre)nt, 
be‘<"oming too thin, she)ulel be^ |)e*ne*t rate*el, which 
w'oulei have* given rise* te^ a highly deinge'roiis 
j)osilie>n, as it would have* exposexl the* portion 
cut off from the* re'st (which weailel e'e'rteiinly 
luue* be*e*n the* riglit wing) to ce)mplcte* disjiste*r. 

It is an axiom of war tliat e*ve'ry e)ffcnsivo 

must in time* f*omc te) an e‘nd. bceaiuse* whe*n 

A 



BRITISH FIELD GUN. 

Covered with wheat to conceal its presence from the enemy. luauy Mirror. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE GERMAN ARMY AND 
GERMAN STRATEGY. 


ThK outbreak of HOSTILITIKS IS EaSTKRN EiROI'K (*KltMAN DKC'I.AIIATION OF WAR ON 
Ruhhia — ^At-titude of Franc’io 'Phe Hritihh in/riMATUM -The Powers at war (iErman 

OFFENSIVE AOAIXST FrAN(’E TiIE (iERMAN ARMY WaR 0R<{ ANIMATION ( 'HITiriSM ON THE 

German Army' — German flan of oamfakjn Alternative ijnes of A'rrAfK on Fran<’e - 
Conditions in 1870 and 1014 The element of time — Northern line oi$ a'itai’k — A 
QrKSTTON of SPACE — DISADVANTAGES — VANTAGES. 


T he first wcM'ks of liostilif iVs, with 
tlip fViimrUtthlo ('xcoptioii of I lie 
fighliii^ ut l-iom*, wvr« imirkocl 
by few collisions of iin|)orf«.iic<*« 
This period was iic*cossarily occupieil whii the 
W'ork of iiioliilixatioii aiwl eoiieent ration, and the 
sp(!ed and success wilJi wJiieJi tli<^se j;real opera- 
tions Wert? eomplet(»«i amply testify to tiu? 
powt?r wliieli modern etiiHlif ions of trmisport 
and orpMii/atioii confer upon the iimsters of 
armies. Austria, tlie tirst to take up arms, was 
naturally first in tlie field. IlfT military pre- 
parations luid eoiiuneneed before .hil\ 25, 
the day on W'Jiieli slie broke off diplomntk! 
relations with Servia ; on tbat day a moin'liza- 
tion of eiglit of Iut 10 arm>' eorfis b(*gaii, and 
on the 28th she formally (ieelaretl war. On 
the same tiay her tro<»|>s began to boiiibanl 
flclgrade, already desiirted by tlu» Servian 
Government. This act schnus to have tlecidetl 
the Tsar ; on tlu* 20th he signed the Gka.tt? 
mobilizing the 13 Army (-orps of the four 
southern distriets lying opfKisite the Anstfian 
frontier. Austria responded by nioliilizing 
the whole of her army, a step whieli eompc4le<^l 
Husnia at midnight on tho 301 h t«i follow suit. 
On the 31st the (Jerinan ambassador at St. 
Petersburg signified t liat • unless Kiissia agm?d 
within 12 hours to demobilize his Government 
would order a general mobilization by land and 


s<?a. No n*ply Inking fortheoniing orders for a 
geiKTal mobilization were issiieil by Ik‘rlin on 
August J, at> 5.15 p.tn., and a.t 7..30 p.m. the 
German anibassa4lor handed to M. Sazoiioff 
the de(‘laratinii of war. This step was hailiHl, 
both at Berlin and St. lN?tersbiirg, with savage 
enthusiasm. Not siiiet* 1812 had a war been so 
pripiilar in Biissia. During the following days 
skirmislies f.iM)k f>laei? in tiu* fi*ontier districts 
bet ween ( feriiian and Biis.-iian., and later l)etw'<H?n 
Austrian and Kiissian, troo|>s. But tbe time 
ni'cessary to iMiabk* Kussia to bring her masses 
into I lie field, and I be *lefensivf‘ att itude iM.-;uiiif‘d 
by tin? German Pow'ers, prc^V'entiKl any impor- 
tant collision. 

Miuinw'liilo in flu? w'est <»f Europe events had 
moved fast. As fairly as the 25th .Inly Ger- 
many hivd iK'giiii luT prefiarat ions ; mi the 2flth 
GeiifTal von Moltke liarl returned to Berlin, a-tul 
the great Genf?ral Stall had eommetieed w’ork in 
1 ‘amest. Diiriiig the following days, although 
no public annoiifieeiiu'iit IkmI lieeii iniMie, 
th«? military authorities had taken lulvantago 
of their large infk?p(?rident pow'ers to rctciill 
onk?(>rs and reservists, and had takf*n stefis 
w'hif^i pnM'ticrally amoniiliHi to a veiled mobiliza- 
tion. On till? 28tli tbe German Kkt*t W'lW 
refKirted to hi? assembling at Kiel and \V'ilU(?liris- 
liaven ; a day, that is, lM?fore tlii^ British Kknit 
k‘ft Portland. On tho 30th inanoMivres 
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invadirij? tin ('noiny’s country troops have to be 
l<‘ft bcluiul to miard conn nuiiicat ions, which the 
d<‘fc‘ndcrs do not need to do as the country is 
friendly to them. This was clearly shown in 
Russia in J812, when out of the 000»0h0 with 
vvliich Naj)oleon crossed the Niemen only 90,1)00 
were available for the battle of Borodino. 
When Kluck with the first (merman Army fol- 
lowed up the British, exRaiding his line more 
and more to the right, thiTe came a time when 
he had so weakened it that it was liable to p(‘ue- 
tnition, combined with flank attack, by the 
reinforcements the Th‘itish received, and by 
the l)ringing up to the extremes left of the Paris 
army. Tins was impossil)le at first l)ecause 
very large forces were committed to tlie offen- 
sive operations in Alsa.ee. But as soon as these 
(^aino to an end, the French being driven back 
by the superior fonn’is the (Germans brought 
against them, the attitude on the eastern frontitT 
betuime entirc^ly defensive, and l*au was sent 
oft with th(* (Uh Army to support the British 
left. The (lerman leaders began to appreciate 
this dangi*r when they saw the peril which 
their ow'n extension of the right wing had led 
thtan into, and from the end of the first week 
in Septc>inber tlu^y saw the need for drawing in 
their liorns. Instead of the Allies’ left wing 
being threatened \vith outflankrnent, it was 
t he ( Jerman right wing which was now in danger ; 
h(*nce tlie pidling it. in and Kluck’s flank march 
of concentration to join the German centre. 
Then the Allies assumed the offensive. 

To the upsetting of the German i^lans by 
compelling them to abandon all attempts on 
Paris the second act of the Kaiser’s drama — 
the British largely contributed. 


The composit ion of our Expeditionary Anny 
was as follows ; — ♦ 

(’OMMANDBR-IN-CIIIEF : 
FTKLD-MARSHAL SIR .lOHN FRENCH. 

(kiiKK OF TiiK Staff. 

Lt.-Okn. Sut AHeiuHAr.o Murray, K.C.li. 
:MAJ.-(ji:N. Sir W. Robertson, K.C.V.O., 
Quartehm aster-( J en era r.. 

Ma).-(Men. Sir Xeml Macreaoy, 

A I ).I UTANT-fi en ER A1 . 

Isl, ARMV CORPS. 

liT.-(iEN. Sir Douglas Haig, K.C.R., Ac. ^ 
(Isi and 2rul Divisions.) 

1st DIVISION -Mai. -( tELN. Jjomax. 

l8t INFANTRV RRKiADE—RRiG.-C.EN. Maxsk. 

C.R. 

1st ( 'Oldst rearn Guards. 

1st. Scots Guai'ds. 

1st Royal Ili^hlatulers. 

2nd Royal Munster Fusiliers. 

2nd INFANTRY BRIGADE Rrig.-Gen. Bulfin, 
C.B. 

2nd Royal Sussc'X Regiment. 

1st North h.aneashiro R(‘giment. 

1st Northamptonshire Regiment. 

2nd King’s Royal Rille Corps. 

3rd INFANTRY BRIGADE Brig.-Gen. T.andon, 
.C.B. 

1st Royal \V'’est Surrey Regiment. 

1st South Wales Borderers . 

1st Gloucester Regiment. 

2nd Welsh Regiment,. 

ROYATi ARTIDI.KRY Bric.-Gen. Findlay, C.B, 
XXV., XXVI., and XXXIX. Bi igades Royal 
Field Artillery, 18-pounders. 

Xldll. Howitzer Brigade. 

2Hth H avy Battery, GO-pounders. 

ROYAL ENGINEER!’^ I/r..(t)L. S(’hreiber. 

23rd and 2Glh Field Companies and 1st Signal 
Company. 

There was also a Cavalry Regiment with the 
division. 

* These dettvllH have been wmplksl entirely from the Army LIhI 
and ))y nrference to the ^ ield Service I*fK*ket Book, and from notices, 
which liave api»cared In the newHpapeM. 



MEAUX FROM THE RIVER MARNE. CtMraJ. 

Showing the broken bridge and sunken house-boats., 
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2nd division. 

4th INFANTRY BRIGADE— 

2nd Oronadit'r Guards. 

2nd Coldstream Gu rds. 

.3nl Ooldstnam ,, 

1st Irish Guards 

-5th INFANTRY BRIG ADE— Bhto.-Gen. IIaking. 
C.B. 

2rid Wort'ostor Rogimf'nt. 

2nd Oxford and Bucks Regiment. 

2nd Highland Light Infantry. 

2nd Connaught Rangers. 

^h INFANTRY BRIGADE— BRin.-Giw. R. TI. 
Davies, C.B. 

1st Liverpool Regiment. 

2nd South Staffordshire Regiment. 

1st Berkshire Regiment. 

1st King’s Royal Rille Corps. 

ROYAL ART 1 LLER V-- Brk i .-( 1 EX.REiirKv ai., D.S.O. 
XXXI V’^., XXXV^I., and XLl. Biigado Royal 
field Artillery, 1 8-pouinh‘is. 

XLIV. Brigade Howit/.ers. 

,‘15111 Heavy llatGuy, O0-])o\m(lers. 

ROYAL ENGINEERS— Lt.-Coi,. Hoys. 

5th and 11th Field Companies, 1st Bridging 
‘rrain. 2nd Signal Company. 

'there was also a (’avalry Regiment. 

2nd Alt.MV (U)RRS. 

Generai, Sir H. L. Smith- Doiuiien, G.C.B. Ac. 
(!lrd and 5th Divisions). 

:ird DIVISION — Ma.f.-(Jen. H. I. W. Hamhton, (\B. 
lt{\ INFANTRY BltlGADE — B hig.-Gin. Mo- 

Ckaoken, C.B. 

Srd \Vore(*steP Reginemt. 

2iul Sout h I^ancashii’e Regiment. 

1st Wiltshire Regiment. 

2n<l Royal Irish Itilt's. 

mh INFANTltY BRIGADE— Brio. -Gen. Doran, C.B. 
2nd Royal Scots. 

2nd Royal Irish Regiment. 

4th Mitldle.sex Regiment. 

1st Gordon Highlamhu's. 

Dth INFAN‘r BY BRIGADE Briu.-Gen. Shaw. C.B. 
1st Northumberland Fusiliers. 

4th Royal Fusiliers. 

Ist Lincoln Regiment. 

1st Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

ROYAL ARTILLERY- -Brig.-Gen. Wing, C.B. 
XXII L, XL., and XLII. Brigade Royal Field 
Artillery, 1 8- p< Hinders. 

XXX. Brigade Howitzers. 

48th Battery, (»0-pounders. 

ROYAL ENGINEERS— Lt.-Coe. Wilson. 

60th and 57th Field Companies. :ird Signal 
Company. 

There was also a Cavalry Regiment unident ili 
able from the Army last. 

6th DIVISION— Maj.-Gen. Sir C. Ferguson, 
Bt., C.B. 

13th INFANTRY BRIGADE— Brig.-Gkn. Cuth- 
RERT, C.B. 

2nd King’s Own Scott ish Borderers. 

2nd West Riding Regiment. 

1st Royal West Kent Regiment. 

2nd Y’orkshire Right Infantry. 

14th INFANTRY BRIGADE^ Brig.-Gen. Rolt,C.B. 
2nd Suffolk Regiment. 

Ist East Surrey Regiment. 

1st Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 

2nd Manchester Regiment. 



A BRITISH OUTPOST. 

On the look-out for the enemy. 

\Dai!y Mirr or 


].5th INfANTHY BRIGADI*: Bigg. -Gen. Coi nt 
(ii.EK HEN, C.B., . 

1st- .Norh)lk Regiment. 

^ 1st Be<lford Regiment . 

1st ( 'heshii e Ih'giment . 

1st Dorset Regiment. 

ROYAL ARTILLERY IIihc.-Gkn. Hemu.am, C.B. 
XV., XVII., XVm. Brigades Royal Field 
Alt illery, 1 8-)K)unders. 

Vlll. Howitzer Brigad<>. 

losili Heavy Battery, 00-pounders. 

ROYAIj engineers- Lt.-(.’()I.. Tig.logh. 

7th and 50th Field Comi>anies. 5 Signal 
t’om]KinieR. 

Thero was also a Cavalry KegiiiRMit. 

The 4th l)ivi?iori apparently forimal jiart of 
tho 3rd Army Corivs, tho other Division being 
tiie Oth. Only tlie 4th Division took part in 
thesis operations 

It was oomixj.sed as follows : - 

4th DIVISION- Maj. -Gen. Snow. tMl. 

10th INFANTRY" BRIGADE Bhio.-(}en. .1. A. h. 
Hai.dane, C.B. 

1st Royal Warwi( k Regimenl. 

2nd Si-aforth JlighhuKhu-s. 

Ist Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

2ml Royal Duhliri hYisiliers. 

11th INFAN’I’RV BRIGADE Bmo.-(ii:N. Hi nter- 
Westo.n, C.B. 

1st Somerset Light Infantry. 

1st East T/uicashire Regiment, 
l.st Hampshire Regiment. 

1st Ride Briga<le, 
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StraHsburg wore liiiuol meed, iind by Fri<lny 3 1 si. 
Ilio German covtTifig troops wore oIoho to tho 
Frcwich frontier. 

Tho rapidity with which this o|KMiiiig con- 
centration was effected offers a striking con- 
trast to wliat happoneii in 1870. At tiiat 
time the idea of a covering forcti in t he modern 
sense scarcely existed. 'Fhere is no evidence 
to show that on either side any considerabhf 
body of frontier troops was ke|)t Tjerrnaiient ly 
in a state of propanninc^ higher tlian the 
rest of the main armies. 'J'en days at least 
elaps 'd before any serious collision took place, 
and tho hostile offensive was not met <in tho 
border by a force powerful enough to chwk 
the enemy and gain time* but wtis eviulcx’p 
as Moltke* had it been necessary to eviidc it. 


would hiive df»ni\ by a concentration out of 
reiwh of tho en<^my, »^ven at the cost J)f aban- 
doning n considcriibh^ part of the frontier 
proviiKMJs. In 11)14 the procculiirt' was totally 
different. Kor many years it had bcH^n the 
practice both of Germany aial France l«i main- 
tain the corp:« localized on tho frontier on an 
establishment which almost amount^Hl to a 
war friotii'.g 'and capable of mobilization in a 
very shfirt space of time; the GiTiiian coriw 
W('n^ held to be ca|>able of action within 24 
htiiirs. By the ond of .Tuly it was bfdievcxl in 
Francf?- and subsequent events apprjarcMl to 
justify the Iwlief -that eight German corps 
were rtuidy to march. The>s(i included, counting 
from north to south* the VlII,* with its heoeV 
quarters at Coblenz, tho XVJ. at Metz, ih^J 
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ENTRENCHING A 60 -POUNDER GUN. 
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12lh INKANTHY liUKlA nE— Jiuia.-CJEN. II. V M. 
Wn.soN, O.H. 

1st, Royal Lancashire Regiment. 

1st Lancasliire Fusiliers. 

2ii(l Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 

2n(l Essex Regiment. 

ROYAL ART1LLEH^ BRifj.-OKN. Milne, O.H. 
XIV., XXIX. aiul XXXIl. Brigades Royal Eield 
Artillery, 1 S-poundei-s. 

XXXV 11. Briga(h‘ lCowilz<‘rs 
:Ust Battery, 00 poundeix. 

ROYAL ENOINEEBS. 

5'tth Fieldf OoniFariy. 2nd Briilging Train. 

There was also a Cavalry Regiment . 

Tlie (rivalry with tho Expeditionary Force 
numbered five brigades, according to the Army 
List : — 

1st CAVAIiRY BRIOADE, unihr Bhki.-Oen. C. J. 
Bmoos, C.B. 

2nd Dragoon (luards. 

5th Dragoon Ciuards. 

1 1th Hussars. 

2ml CAVALRY BRIGADE, umler. Brno. -G en. De 
Lisi.e, C.B. 

4th Dragoon Guards. 

0th Lancers. 

1 St h 1 [ussai-s. 

3rd CAVALRY BRIGADE, under Buki.-Gen. H. 
Goiaai, C.B. 

4th Hussars. 

5th Lancers. 

16th Lancers. 

4th C.VVALRY BRIGADE, under Brio.-Gen. the 
Hon. C. E. Bincjham, C.B. 

ComiHisite Regiment Houseludd Cavalry. 

6th Dragoon Guards. 

3i*d Hussars. 

51h CAV.VT;RY" BRIG.VDE, under Bhio.-Gkn. Sir 
1*. W. Chetwode, Bt., D.S.O. 

2nd Dragoons. 

12th Uuiceis. 

20th Hussars. 

Of these, the first four fonned the Cavalry 
Division, under Maj.-Cen. Allcnby, C.B. Other 
troo|)s with the Division would bo tw’O Horse 
Artillery brigades, or 24 guns, 2 machine guns 
per regiment, or 24 in all. It had, in addition, 
one I'ield Squadron of Engineers and one Signal 
Squadron. 


The averug ‘ stnuigth of a British Division 
may be taken as 12,000 infantry, one regiment 
of cavalry, and 70 guns, vi/., 54 18- 

pounders, 18 howitziTs and 4 ()0-])ound<^r 

guns for the heavy battiTy ; two Fiidd Com- 
panic'S of hiUgineers, besides signal l(‘rs and tla^ 
train services for ammunition and food su[)ply. 
Altogether the division 1ms 24 machine guns 
distributed among the twelv’c battalions, two 
to each. For the purposes of calculating the 
fighting stnaigth in the line of battle, it is tho 
infantry and artillery alone which count. 

Sir John French, tlu' generalissimo, was turn- 
ing sixty-two, and, therefore, a eoiq)le of years 
younger than Lord Kitchener. Like Sir Evelyn 
Wood and other illustrious (dlicers, he had been 
originally destined for a naval career. Tho son 
of a naval ofTicer, and, though born in Ixent, of 
Irish descent on his fat her’s side, he had joined 
the Britaiuiia in 1806, and served as a naval 
cadet and midshi[)ma4i for four years. Bis 
experienco in the Navy had caused him to hold 
.strong views on th(‘ atlvantage of training 
soldiers from their boyhood for the arduous 
j)rofession of arms. “ I have,” he had publicly 
sail! in tho January of 1914, ahvays been an 
ardent advocate of the principle that youths 
and bo>'s who are destined to liecome ofheers 
in t ho Army should commen *0 a special military 
training at tho earliest possible ago. The 
principles of war hav e to be known and remem- 
bered, and its practice conducted under very 
distracting conditions. The science of war 
. . . . must, so to speak, form part of our 

flesh and blood, and tho earlier in life this know^- 
ledgo is instilled and acquired, the more instruc- 
tive, valuable and lasting it is likely to be.” He 
had left tho Navy, and through the Militia had 
entered tho 8th Hussars in 1874. Transferred 
immediately to tho 19th Hussa'rs, he had, after 
being Adjutant to the Auxiliary Forces, served 
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through Lord Wolseloy's Nile Campaign, and 
ho had boon proj-ont at the actioriH of Abii Kloa 
and Moteinrnoh. In 1889, at tho ago of thirty- 
Hovon, ho beearne Colonel of his regiinont, and 
was tho first to establish the squadron system 
of training whieh was subsequently adoiite^d 
throughout tho Army. Ho had attraeted tho 
iiotieeof Lord Wolseloy and, from 189:i to 1S94, 
ho was employed on tlio Staff as Assistant* Atl ju- 
tant-denoral of Cavalry, and, from 1895 to 1897, 
as Assistant Adjutant -( Jenoral at Headquarters. 
Tn tho latter year he was apiiointed Brigadier 
to command the 2nd ('avalry Brigade, and in 
1899 he was transferred as temporary ^lajor- 
(Jenoral to the 1st Cavalry Brigade at Aldershot. 

ddio Soutli African War broke out and he 
departed for Natal in command of tlu^ cavalry. 
He directed the troops at tho victory of Klands- 
laagte, so graiihically dcscriluMl by tlie lat(^ 
(Jeorge Sti^eviais, and ho was pn^siait* at tho 
actions of Hiatfontein and Lombard's Kop. 
He left Ladysmith in the very last train to start 
before th it town was com])l<*toly boloaguerod. 
“Had it not boon for this," la^ is r(‘portod to 
liavo said. “ I should nevi^r have had thi^ luck 
sulisequent ly to command tho Cavalry Ibigade, 
and somoone else would have* bo(‘n filling my 
shoes to-daA-, and,’' he added with characteristic 
modesty. “ (iroliably tilling them a good deal 
better.” 

His conduct during th(^ nanaindia* of the war 
belied his s(df-dcprociation. At Colc.slierg, with 
a skeleton force, h(‘ guarded Cape Colony while 


Lords RoVierts and Kitchciar were preparing 
for the gi’tMit offi'nsi\i‘ innvciucnt t»» rchr\t> 
Kimb(Tl<‘V and Ci'cil Bhodrs, aiai, indiriM tl\, 
to reli(*ve Liwlysmith a.nd Sir (Irorgc White. 

It was Krcnch who, as Lieut . ( o'lioral, roiu 
mandiMl the eava.lry whieh gallo])( d through the 
Boers at. Klip Drift and ra,ised the siegi' of 
Kimberley. From Kimb(>rloy la* was ea,lle<l by 
Lord Kitchener to l’a.a.iHleb«'rg , whrre lu' headed 
tho retriuiting Cronje. 'Throughout the re- 
mainder of the war h(^ was oiu‘ of tl:e right- 
hand men, first of Lord Hoberts, and then ot 
JAird Kiteh(‘n(‘r, lieing uieutioiaMl in dispatela s 
eight. tina‘S. 

On his return to 1-aigland in 1992 lu^ com- 
manded tla* 1st Army (’or])s at. Aldi'rshot until, 
in 1907, lu^ sueeet'ded the Duke' of Connaught 
as I nspeidor-t leneral of tlie Forces. In 1911 he 
was a.ppoint(‘d Chief of the lmperia.1 (iem nil 
Staff, 'flu' (‘llieiiMiey of tlu^ British Army, 
especially th(' ('avalry (the conversion of which 
into mounted infa.ntry he laid strongly and, as 
it turned out, very prop(‘rl> resisteil), was 
larg(‘ly due to his exiTtions and ability. 

Be wa.s a cool, Im (‘l-headed soldier, and — a« 
his action in rc'sist ing t he t id(^ of plausible 
opinion whieh was for relegating the lance and 
sword to milita.ry museums had shown an 
in<h ])cndent thinker. 'Though he laid writbai 
little, he was widel\ read in military history 
and military .science'. lie had attended the' 
Fn'ueh ma.n<i'U\T<*s, and w as liki'd and r<\speeted 
bv the' T're'neh eiftice'rs. His affection feir their 
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COBLENZ. 


XXL lit SmirbriioU, llio XV. at StrasHl>iirir, 
th<? XIV. at Kiirlsnilus tho II. Havarinii in 
jA)rriiinn and tlio Palatiimtt*, nMiifnmMl by 
the XI 11. from Sliittpirt and the XN’III. 
from Frankfurt. With 1lu*m was a very 
p<iwrrfiil foiv<‘ of cavalry. It is ii<it<‘wortIiy, 
as showing that ]iiobili/.ation in (tcrniany had 
begun some da,\ s before* it was publk'ly c»rdere<l, 
that noun of the infantry belonging to the 
above forei^s wen? canployetl in tin* attack on 
Jjiogi* wlii(?Ji began very early on tlie morning 
of August' 5. This was iMitrustcMl to other 
troops, ineliidiiig the \'ll., X., and later the 
IX. It seems to follow from tliis that fivo 
corps at least, which Iiad nothing to do with 
tlie ccivoring fcrce on tin? side fif France, must 
have left their mobilization areas little mon? 
than a day after war was formally diM'lanni. 
LuNoitiburg territ<»ry was entered vf'ry <‘arly 
on the morning of August 2, and Belgium only 
two ilavs later. 

Tn tin's trying situation the Is'liavkair 
of th<? Freneli (loveninn'iit was admirable. 
VV^*!ll aware that in the event t>f war it must 
suf>|x>rt Hiissia, and that the first blow of its 
formidable opponi'iit would Im? directisl against- 
France, it yet ilecidisl, as a ])roi f of the sinc^c'ritj 
of its desire for pea<*e, t<» run the risk <if lM*itig 
attacked before its prcpaiations were complete ; 
and in ordei to avoid the possibilit y ot any prernti' 
tore collision it took the grave and exceptional 
step of witiidrawiiig all its troops to a lifie HI 
kilometres w'ithin the frontier. 'Fho mohiii/.ii- 
tion of tho covering troops was not b<?gnii till 
the 30th : and the order for tho general mf>hiliza' 
lion was not issued until the night of the 31st, 


will'll the dc'livery of the < tcrman ritimiitiim to 
Bussia had hccii mad<? known in Paris. 'I'ho 
calmness and ivsohition of Ihi^ Freni’h people 
were worthy of their nilers, and formed an 
cxtraordiiairy I'ontrast to the hystiTical ex- 
iiltiilioii of IS70. Sui'h popular demonstra- 
tions as took plaei* arose not from hi'llieose hut 
from patriotic fi'i'ling. Kveryone knew that 
the iiatioiial existence was involved ; and all 
witnesses testify to the (jiiiet' si*lf-ilevot ion of 
the peofile. and to the smoothness and rapidity 
of the mohilizatioii. 

The steady coolness with which they faced 
tliis Kiipn'ine crisis was the more ailmirahk* in 
that' until .Viigiist 2nd thf'y could not he sure 
^ what attitude Kiiglaiid would adopt. On that 
day, however. Sir Kdward (Jrey was ahle to 
give the French .Amhassador an assurance 
that, siihject to lh<' approval of Parliament, 
“if the (ierman Flei*t comes into the Channi'l 
or through the Xorth Sea to undertake hostile 
oj>t'ratioiis against Fn'neh coasts or shipping, 
the British tk'ct will give all the protection in 
ita power.'’ 'I’he cut husiastk* rt'<*eption of the 
announcement of this dcfrision iti Kiigland and 
throughout the Empire, aiirl the n'fiisal of tho 
British (iovernment to a.ef(iiiesee in tho 
Ck'rmaii violation of Belgium, fina-lly dissipa.tc?d 
all I<>f‘iieh apprehensions. On the night of 
August 4 the world waa aware that tin* w’holo 
might of tlie British Empire, direeteil with a 
singleiicHH of purpose hitherto unknow'ti, had 
iM'cn thrown into the scale of war. 

Tliis mouientniis event marks the outbreak 
of active hostilities in tho West of Eiirc^i. 
On the same day on which tho British tiiiic-limit 
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A RAILWAY WRECK. 

A train of wounded was precipitated into the River Ourcq near Lir-y, caused 
up of a bridge, the driver believing the line to be safe. 


\Spvrt and Genttal. 

by the blowlnj^ 


luition was siiicoro and undouhtnd. SeNcfiteeu 
years ukivv than C^rornwc'll a(- .Marston Moor, 
t(*n years older Mian Marlborough wlien he took 
eoinniand of the allied forces in Holland against 
Louis XI\\, fifteen \'ears older than Sir .h.*hn 
Moore at the date of the latter's daring strokes 
against the eoininnnications of Xapoleon in 1 808, 
seventeen years older than VVc'Ilingtoii on the 
field f)f Waterloo, and fi\'e ^’(>ars A'onngt'r than 
Lonl Roberts when he landed at the Cape in 
1900, Field-Marshal French was about to under- 
take perhaps tlu^ most difficult and momentous 
operat ion ever entrusted to a British General. 
Would some future soldier say of him as lie liad 
said of Wolfe in the »january preceding the 
fateful August of 1914 : — “ What lias struck me 
more than anything in reading his history has 
been the extraordinary fertility of his brain in 
tlu' ingenious and varit^d forms of stratagem 
which he conceived to deceive his enemy and 
effect surprise ! ” A month after the Expo- 
ditionary Force landed in France, Lord Kit. 
chener, his old commander, in the House of 
^ Lords, was referring to the “consummate skill 
and calm courage of 8ir John French in the 
conduct of the strategic witlidrawal in the face 
of vastly superior forces. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,” pursued [..ord Kitchener, “ appreciated 


to the full the value of the s(‘rvice which Sir 
John French liad rcnderc'd to this country and 
to tlie cause of the Allic's." 

The order to mobilize was issiK'd to 
the Britisli giMicrals who were to command 
th(‘. I^:x[)editionary Force on August 4th, while 
at, tlu^ same time the General Post Office 
delivered to the Rr jcrvists orders for rejoining 
their regiments. On the 5th, the dep6ts were 
delivering clothes ami equipments to the 
Re.servists wlio, clothed and equipped, were 
dispatched to their regiments. Meanwhik\ 
to guard against alien enemies interfering witli 
the railway traffic, the Special Servuce Section 
of the Territorial Force was posted on the 
lines, bridges, culverts and cuttings of the 
railroads. All Government stores, harbours, 
docks and trans|)ort8 were also protect,ed. 

By the incorporation of the Reservists 
the Army was stiffened with men in. the prime, 
of life, wlio, after a much longer term of dis- 
cipline than that of soldiers in Continental 
Armies, had afterwards been forced to think 
and acj, for themselves in th^ various exigencies 
of civil business. 

For each Reservist the clothes and cjquipment 
required for a campaign were kept in readiness. 
The boots furnished were the best military 
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boots ill the world. Times had chanpccsl 
since George Stoevens, referring to the equipimmt 
of the British contingent sent to Omdiirman, 
wrote that the “ boots oiir British troops were 
expected to march in had not even a toe-cap,” 
and that the soles pi‘(>led off, aiul instead 
of a solid (ioul)le sole re\ealed a layer of 
shoddy packing sandwiched betwt'en two 
thin slices of leather.” 

An army marches not only on its feet Imt on 
its Ijelly, and both facts liad been fully aj>pr('- 
ciated. The orgaiii/ation for feeding the neai 
and bringing up aup]di('S of all kinds in th(‘ 
field were of the most modern kind. Motor 
lorries for the transjiort of stores had binai 
abundantly provided, and soon tla^ roads 
of France were to lie travca'sed with automoliiles 
aiul vehiclf's commandeered from the eommercial 
firms of (lr(‘at Britain and Ireland. 

Within a wiM^k tlio bjxpeditiona.ry Force 
was ready to start for France. This was 
entirely due to the Geaieral Statt at tlie War 
Otlice, and the fact that the concentral i<ai of the 
troops worked with machine-like rc'gulai'ity 
showcxi how admirably tlieir work of iireiiaratien 
Jiad been done. 

The next step was to trans|>ort t h<* army io 
the seat of war. The railways liad beiai takiai 
over liy tla^ (hivernment. and were being run 
with the assistanct* of a ('oniinilterr of ('ivilijin 
Managia-s. Tlu^ first Army Sei \ ice (drps 
unit left for the l/m(^s of ( 'ornniuiiicat ion at 
H a..nr. on the initial (la\' of rnohili/at i<ai. 
Train after train loaded with soldiers jiassed 
to the ports of ('inbarcation. At the quays 
the process of convoying the troops and ma- 
terials of war was handed o\'rr to the Xav> . 
How the Navy |)erformed its ta.sk will he 
descrilied in a subsequent cluqiter. Gonvoyed 


by till’' Met^t , the I'.xpedit i()nar\ t'oKM' \\i\s 
carried without mishaj) to t la^ shnr(‘m»f France. 

At Boulogne, Havre, and th(‘ other points 
where the F/xprslit ionar> Force was laialeil, 
and wla're in luhiince n'st -camps had been 
pre|)ared for it, the troops were recci\cd with 
th<‘ \Nildest. enthusiasm. On .August Itth t la- 
British Goinmander in- 1 'hief, w ho had Imm-u 
m(‘t on his landing l»y Gomte Darn, arrixed a.t 
f lu* l^'n'iich lh‘ailqtia.rt«*rs, and l lu' next da\ he 
visited Paris to pay his respects to the PicsahMit 
of the French Ih'puhlic. 

To aid interi’ourse with t.lieir ?u‘w allii's, as 
few ot till* ])ri\'ates and non-conmiissioncd oilicers 
could spcMik Fn'nch, tlu* nu>n had lu'cn gi\cn 
a half slu'ct typewrit fen French- Faiglish dit* 
t ionary, conta.ining the words w hich it w as most, 
lu'cessary for them to know, a,nd a staff of 
inter [iiT'ters (Irawn from xairious sources in 
(heat Britain wa,s piox ided for them. 

From the rcst-ca.mps. almost' tlu* whole o) 
t he 1st, and 2iul ( 'orps t lu* lird (^irps luul not 
yi^t arrived jirocc'cdiHl to tlu* Ih'lgian frontier. 

It was in a tzay hut det(*rmiiu'd spirit that 
the British marched to meet tlu* most foi’iniil 
able (‘Ugine of w ar (‘r const I'ucteil in t lu* hist ory 
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expired (Germany liacl (li'clarod war on Kra-iitM* 
a’ld Meijijiurn; and her troops, w)n«‘h had 
several tiinos violated French territory during 
the prt^ediiip days, definit<*ly crossed the 
frontier of both states. On the inorninp t»f 
the 5tb the att.»u*k on Liegt' begun, and the 
CJonnan mine-layer K^'aiigin Luiso was sunk by 
British giiii-fin.^ in the North Sea. On the 0th 
the grim cireh? was coinj)let.ed by the Anatriaii 
declaration of war on Kussia. Five (irent 
Powers were now at war, and some 15 millions 
of men, if the reserve formations are iiiehidt* 
were arming or already in movement. 

It wa* xjretty certain t hat the first great .scene 
of conflict would be on the Fremsh and Belgian 
frontiers. So long as the nuinerical siiyM'ric»rit> 
of the British Flwt was maintained in the 
North Sea it was unlikely that the Oeriiian 
Fleet would risk a goncval engagement ; while 
on the Russian fnmtier the tardini^ss of the 
one combatant and the cMmiparative weakmiSH 
of the other militated against the probability* 
of important collisions. But it was well known 
that in the event of a doubles war against 
Kussia and Franco Germany would take advaii- 
tage of the length c>f time recpiired for the 
concentration of the Russian armies to spring 
upon the n€»ror, resadior, and, as slie hoptxi, 
the iveaker of lier two opponents ; and would 
endeavour by a more rapid concentration to 


surprise and overwhelm Ikt in the midst of h«T 
mobilization. The adoption of such a plivi 
was not merely sound, perhap; inevitable, from 
a strategic ])oint of view, but it luul also the 
nx^ommetidation that it would event iiallv 
bring the German armies into ft tlaxitre rii^h 
in Hupplit^i and wc^ll roaihxl, aTi<l, abov<* all. 
famous for e:vrlier victories. 'Pli-ee time-i 
during the Iflth ceutiiry h'ul the rruasian 
soldier entered Paris a!id looked d(»\vii froju 
the heights of Montmartre on a prf»strate 
France. 'Phe confidence iiispinxl by tht*s«^ 
rof'ollcHdioTis would be the most, valuable of 
all auxiliaries in an OiTen.sive operation which 
was to be carried throu'^h re'.irdless of cxwf., 
at the highest sptxd, and wit h unflinching n*so- 
lution. The attempt t*) realize this plan w.is 
made; but bcfi>re we can follow the evc»Mts 
by which it- was markcMl we iiiii.st say soiiM»thiiig 
about the army which was to (*ssay it. 

The Genium Army in its mo(hM*n shape was 
.simply the extension of the Prussia!i systcMii 
throughout the wla»li* of the German Kmpin*. 
This proce.ss was not wholly •ompli'tixl at tla^ 
oiitlreak of the war of lH7fl, but ever since 
the general Prussianization of all tlu' German 
states from a military point of view went 
stcMulily forward ; and both in geniM’al organiza- 
tion and in doctrine' and spirit they bore a 
elo.st' n'semblance tt> the c('!itral souri*»» of 
inspiration and control at Berlin. 'Phe ilivisioii 
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of man. One incident, however, had cast a 
momfnitary gloom m er the Army ; General 
Grierson, who corninanded the 2nd Corps, had 
died of iieart failure on the 17th August. No 
British odicer was better acjquainted with the 
merits and demerits of the German Army. 
Years before he had conveyed to his fellow- 
soldiers the result of his researches on Gennany 
(in his “Anned Strencth ” of the German Army). 

He was fifty-four years old at the date of his 
dejith. His place was filled by General Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien. 

The position assigned to the British Army by 
General JofTre was north of the Sambre, a tribu- 
tary of the Meuse, into whi(;h th(^ Sarnbro flou <*d 
at Namur, a Belgian ring- fortress. The bulk of 
the Allied Army was dispost^d in the an^ii 
bounded on the west by the Oise, wliich enters 
the Seine a few miles below Paris, on the nort h 
by the Samlrre, on the east by the Mt'use, and on 
the south by the S(‘ine, and b\ its northern 
tributary, the Aube, TIk^ headwaters of the 
Seine, Aube and Meuse are on or near the 
plateau of bangres, which was guarded by the 
fortress of that name. Bt^twcM'u the sources 
of the AuIm} and t,h(i Mcnise rises tJu'i Marne, 
w’hich, traversing Vitry, (dialons-sur-Marne, 
Kpernay, Chateau Thi(‘rrv, La Perte. Meaux, 
(‘liters the Seine within the vast taitrenchi'd 
(;amp of Paris. 

From Vitry the Marne-Hhine canal started 
for Strassburg, also the t('i*minus of the l<h('^ne- 
Rhiiu^ canal. At J.(a Ferte tlu' Petit Morin, 


which runs through Montrnirail, empties itself 
from the south into the INIarne, while, betwt'en 
La herte and Meaux, the Marne is increased from 
the north by the waters of the Oureq. The 
Grand Morin from the south joins the Marne 
below Meaux. 

As the l(;w'er courses of the Seine, Aube, and 
Marne flow from the east to the w est, and their 
upper courses from the south to the north, 
they form l>arriers to an invader coming either 
from the north or from t.he east. A furtfter 
natural obstacle to an invader from the north 
is a tributary of the Oise, the Aisne, rising in 
the Argon no Forest hills which lie west of Ver- 
dun. Verdun w^as the fortress at the northern 
end of the lino of artificial defences — Helfort- 
Fpinal-'lhul-Verd\m — stretching from th<^ 
frontiers of Switzerland to the latitude of the 
fortress of Metz in Lorraine, which faces Verdun. 
'Phe nature of this line of artificial defences has 
I )(»on described in (diapt or XXllI. From Verdun 
to the ring-fortress of Toul, from Epinal 
to Jh^lfort, there wwo chains of isolated and 
pow'orful f(jrts. 'I\) the south, behind Epinal, 
commenced t hat mountain liarrier which, urnler 
various names, se|.)aratos the valleys of the 
Sadne and Khom^ from the rest of 1‘Vanco. 

In the Argonno district is Vhilmy, wlaa-o tla^ 
Teutonic invaders of franco in 1702 were 
finally chocked. The Aisne, I'ising from the 
southern end of the Arg(.)nne, flows northward 
to about the latitude of Longwy, situated in 
the pocket formed by the frontiers of Belgium, 
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URITISH SOLDIERS IN THE I'RENCnES. 

Mirror. 

Luxemburg, aiul ( mm’iiuiiiv. Fl turns 

\v(vstward and, passing al)out midway bi^lwoiai 
tho fori ilicat ions of Ivhoitus ((i\io north of 
b^pornay on tlu< .Marno) aral tlioso of Laon, 
travorsos 8 oissons and joins tho Oiso at (’0111- 
piogno. '^PFio Aisno, for most of its conrso, is 
anoMan* Fjarrior to an invtidor from tho nortla 
On tlio Oiso, ahov'o Compiogno and a littio to 
the nortli-wost of tla^ latitndo of lamn, was 
tlio fortn^ss of l,a l^’oro.* 

Tn tlio oF)long forinod F)y th(' ()is(» and tlu^ 
uppor Saml)rt 3 on tlio oast, tho Soino on tho 
south, tho I^^iglisli Channol and tho Straits of 
Oovor on tho west, and tho Franco-Bolgian 
frontier on tFio north, tho ohiof natural obstacle 
to an invader from Belgium was the Biver 
Somme, winch rises a little to the north of St. 
Quentin,' itself fifteen miles north-west of 
J^a FtTO. The Somme, flowing through Amiens 
and Abbeville, divkfes this oblong naighly 
inU) two halves. In the southern half, on the 
coast, were the ivirts of Dieppt^ and, at the 

*It has boon polited out on p. 443 that the fortresvies of 
AheimN, J^aon. La F^re, M^i^ibeuge. and JLiUe hm] not been 
cumpleted. MaulH-uiie alone offeml a serious resistanre. 


mouth of tlio .Soino, tinvro, whioh uos slin„..|v 
forlilioil. Tho ohiof ports i,, ,|,o norihoro 

hull ooro (from south to north) lioulooiio, 

( alms, aiiil. oil (ho l''rouoh si,|o of th.i liol^imi 
fi-ontior, Dunkirk. Tho two Imtor touiw 
wia-e alfordcd .si mu; proti'ctine b\' foi-ts. 

Half-way bid ween Dunkirk and the ferinss 
of Maubeuge on the Sambro was the uiiliuished 
forlre.s.s of Fdlle. It was belweeii Lille and I he 
uorlhern bank of the Sambre that (leneral 
jHlfro had decided that the Ihitish Army 
•should bostatioFied. Assuming t hat t he ( lermaii 
invasion was repulsed, Sir John French’s forces 
would 1)0 within easy reach of Falais and 
liotilogne, two of thi'ir ports of di.senibarca 
tion, and their base, Havre, d’hrust to the 
\icinity of Paris, they could draw their rein 
forctanent ,s, munitions, and supplie.s, if nect>s.sar\ 
(which, indeed, happened), through Le Mans 
from St. Xa/.aire at tho mouth of the I.oire. 

On Octolier 1 The Thms published the text 
ot an army ordia- i.ssued by the l<]inp(‘ror W illiam 
on August Id: - 

‘It i.s my Jtoyal and Imt)erial (kauniand 
that you conc(*ntirat.e yiair energit\s, for the 
immeiliate jiresiait, upon one single purj)ose. 
and that, is that you address all \oui' skill 
and all the valour of m\’ soldit'rs to extei-- 
minate first the t rea-chi'rou.s taiglish a.nd 
\va.lk o\’(T Oeniaal Frencli’s cojjtemptible 
little Army*. 

“^W'a.lk over” our Army, forsooth! r)id 
the Kaiser not know that our men an^ the 
descendants ot tho.se who fought tho live 
long day at W'atii'rloo till the taidy arrival 
of the I’ru.ssians enabled them to advance 
and drive their opponents from the held? 
That their forebears fornaal the immortal 
Fa'ght Division which at the storming of 
Badajos could not win tJieir wav up the dc'adly 
brejw’h yet stood for hours in the ditch, a prey 
to shot and shiJI, una.ble to go forward, laut 
sternly refu.sing to go back ; t hat t heir granii- 
faithers held for months the ridge at Delhi, a 
mere handful com|)arcd with their foes within 
the town, and that they finally stormed it 
with a force vvliich was not a third of tla^ 
disciplined men who manned its walls ? 

What does Miiflling say of the Hritisli ? — that 
they were the finest troops in Fairo[)e for the 
day of Ijattle. W hat did Marshal Ihigeaud say ? 
“ The English infantry is the most magnificent 
in the world; ha[)pilv tlH*re is bufi littk' of it.” 
In Belgium, at any rate, there was cnougli to 
liold at bay four times its own strength of 

• The nnthcTitli ity of thiH onh r wa.'i Hul)H.»incntl.v (ti-nii d by the 
Uerniaii (Miv. rinr.i iif . NeverthelCfH iin (>nh*r <>f iiliiiDHt f<iu il liiMuleni t* 
w;d insiieii b.v the Cniwii Crince uf Hiiviiria '«•<• The. T'nro\^. OcFoImt 
l». n»l4i. 
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of the army into army cor|v«, 

and *their oBtabiishnient ba well as that of 
reserve formationa of landwohr and landstnrm 
on a territorial basis was a general eharaetoris1>ic 
of the whole system, as of ino.^t ffroat armies. 
'Fho number of army corps amounted to 2r>. The 
corps war-organization of 1870 luwi been mtKlilioil 
and enlarged, l^ush (torps still possi^ssod two 
infantry divisions, most divisions two brigtules, 
most brigades two regiments, and ne»irly every 
regiment three battalions, making a total, 
including a battalion of riflemen, of 25 in all. 
But on mobilization each corps formed a third 
or reserve division, presumably of about the 
same stremgth as the others and compoMHi 
mainly of rosorvistjn who luid recently left the 
colours. The artillery l»ui been largely in- 
creased, and was attached in equal proportions 
to the divisions, the old cor])s-artillery which 
playcxl so remarkable a part in 1870 having 
been abolished. A cavalry regiment whs still 
attached to the bulk of the infantry divisi<ins. 
The whole fighting organization, as in the Cllsl^ 
of other armies, hod of course lKH>n complicatc'd 
by th«i introduction of varied natur<‘s of 
artillery ; not to mention machine guns, air- 
craft-, and the huge imiKdinienta re<piin^l to 
bring so elaborate a inacrhine into (*fTe<*tivt* 
action. Including its iH'serve division the 
avern-ge corjis in MU 4 pmbaVily averaged 
something over 40,000 rifles uiul sabres, and 
about 150 guns. In addition to the army 
coriis there were formeil about 10 inde]H*iidi^nt 
cavalry <livisious, consisting mostly of six 
regimi'iits in three brigades, each provided witJi 
several batteries of horse artilk*ry. Xt»n- 
coiubatants, s]ieeial troops, lines of coiiimmiica- 
tion troops and eertniu landwehr formations 
included, the total first line (Jeriuaii army was 
computid at 2,300,000 m<*ii and fii‘ld 

guns ; but very large deduet ions would liuve to 
be made in order to arrive at the actual iiuirilwr 
of sabres and bayonets available for fhe shock 
of battle. The movement and siipfdy of so 
enormous a mass ne(H?ssitattd a vast numlii^r of 
assistants wliose duties did not ni»<*es!sn.rily 
comprehend the business of fighting. 

Opinions as to the real worlli of this army 
had in recent- years eonsiflerahly varied. Wit-h 
the exception of the cavalry and horse artillery, 
in whose case it was three, the term c>f stir- 
vico with tile colours was only two years ; but 
its brevity was eompensattHl by unremitliiig 
work, and no one doubted that the physiepio 
and discipline wore of a high standanl. Its 
officer corps, then as alw’ays the heart and soul 
of the Prussian Army, was probably one of the 


liardest -worked boclies of men existing. Tt3 
imehinery for supply and lllox^.mrlll was 
earefnlly studied and evfTy del ail that could 
eiisuri' smoothness and regularity was 
thonmghly worki'd out. Tlie higlur eom- 
mandei-s were acciistniiuul to dei^f with Inrgi* 
bodic's. were Iriiimil to disregard loss of lih», 
ami to belii*v«^ in resolute and uiiilcMl action; 
and vigtirous subordinate initial ivi> was taught 
as the leading principle of all comnuiml, 'Pile 
Slaff-()ni(‘f»r rema.ine<]. as lie had done for at 
least a century, the driving-wheel of the whole 
organization, and possi^ssed an authority pro- 
bably unknown in other armies. The gnxit 
prestige which lie had won under Moltkc* was 
no sudden or eplu^ineral developriieiit. fjiisMy 
it may Iw acliliMl tliat, as at every pt^iod of 
the event fill history of tJie (ierman Army, 
exactitude, obedience and a higli standanl of 
duty w^^re characteristic of all ranks. 

8o far it was gemTally admitted that this 
gr(Mi.t organization was a soiiiiil and formidubJo 
machine. Doubts, tlu* just ificat ion of which 
eoitltl only be tt*Hti»d in war, laid from tiini' to 
time lH»en expressed as tf» how far it was suited, 
iiulividiially and c‘ollc*et ivi'ly, to the eonditioiis 
of modta'ii war. Tjie criticism had Imh'ii mado 
that it was somewhat too miH'li of a maeJiiiie, 
and that organically and intellect iially it 
showed signs of ossilicwitioii. Stress was laid 
upon the dull and lifel(>ss precision of tho 
(jerman ]»rivate, and the antitpiat-isl natiiro 
of soim* parts of his iiimament and eqiiipimaLt. 
*rhe rise of a French sclinol of tactics and 
strategy, wliich attrihiitisl mon^ importanco 
to manoMivre and distribution of forces t han to 
tJie unitbriu system of env(4o])menl- which hiul 
Imhmi a ehiirairteristic of Moltke's victories, 
challenged t]ii‘ acleipiiU'y of (Seniiiin doctriiio 
in till* liiglier liranch('s of gemTalsJii]> ; and 
the fpK'stion as to wliethiT thf^ ttiTinan system 
either in llusiry or prai*tice was siinieicaitly 
elastic- and adafitable was <ift-eii raisiHl. Hut 
in spite of all (‘ritieisrn th(*re were not inimy 
who, hatl they Ijimmi asked to say whieh was tlio 
Ik^sI. id lh(» great armif^s, woiilil not have ehosen 
that of thTiii.iny. Its iiuiiihers and the fact 
that its leaders wi^ri^ impri'giiatisl with tho 
spirit of the offensive were alone suflieient to 
rc^nder it a most. iin|)osiiig and formidablo 
instrument of war. 

Four -fifths of this mighty host xvi^o destined 
for the attack on France, tho rennuinder 
bt'ing left, in conjunction with landwohr 
and other rmirve formations, and such piwtB 
of the army os Austria could divert frym 
Servia, to contain and check tlie |x>nderouB 
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(«(TmanH and dispute wit li the ^rvatost ( oura^e 
evorv y.u*d of tlu? road to Paris. 

A^j^ainst the Allied Army ou the Samhn' was 
luarehin^, riding or motoring a vast ft)ree 
of (Jermaiis. They were aeeompanitHl by au 
(Miormous mimber of guns and mitrailleuses 
some mounted on armoured automobiles - by 
a floek of Taube aerophim's and some airshij>s, 
and l)y trains of pontoons. Motor ploughs Jiad 

betai |)rovided for digging trcaiehes and 

grave's. Imagine that ail the iiduibitants of 
Hirminghain weao m<'n in the prime of life*, that 
they wore dressed in a uniform which reiuhaod 
tlaan invisible ('xeept at elose (piarters ; that 
tla^y were' armeel with repe'ating rifles, sw’ords, 
lanees, automat ie |)istols, and t hat, at tended l)y 
de)ctors, (*ooUs, port a l.ele.' kilehc'ns, motor-omni- 
bus 's, traction (‘iigiiu s, motor-lorrie's, horses and 
(*arts, and gra\'e-digg('rs, they were moving in 
cohnnns, on foot or on horsel)ack, in inotor-(‘ars 
or eliar-a -bancs, or in aeroplara's, to cross or 
fly ov’cr the Tliames from Heading to Oxford. 
One has then .some faint ide^a of the di:;eiplined 
liorde advancing on the Allies deployed from 
Condo to Naimir. The following (hvseripfion 
of a distinguished French art ist arrested by 
the Germans near Namur enabk'S us to catch a 
glimpse of this phenomenon so novel in the 
ihinals of Inimanity : — 

After sleeping ia a barn witli Zou;i.ve ]a'i.son<*r8, h 
soldier standing over us wit h fixed bayom't. we were 
callo<i at 5 the next morning, 'fhe piisoriei-s w<‘re 
told to peel potatoes for the field kitehen. I made 
my toih't while a. guard followed nu* about.J At G all 
the soldiei's began to form up. Orders < ame from the 
ofllcers like pistolshots, the elirk of heels and the 
thud of shoulder arms coming as from one man. 
Woe to the man slightly out of line 1 The elo.se- 
eropped oflieer spat at him a flow of expletives, 
showing his teeth like a tiger ivady to spring. 

\ I was placed in the middle of a marching column, 

and as I was loaded with my knapsack and coat 
(a soldier near me carrying my papers) I could take 
part in the sensations of the men under the iron 
discipline of the ofllcers. The road lay inches thick 
of chalky dust, which rose in clouds above our heads. 
Never were we allowed to open out as I had seen the 


marching Helgians do, and let the air eireulat We 
]>lodde<l on the whoh' d.iv, tin* only rest tx-ing when 
lleio was an occasional block on the losd. d'lic 
march was as if on ])arade. Should t)n<- fall out of 
step the shouts of his snpeih)r soon brought him u|t. 

.Now and then men were wailing with buckets and 
as the column swung by tlic sohlicrs dipja'd in their 
aluminium cu])s. Anotla-i man would la* holding a 
biscuit tin full of sw('(‘ts, or it might be h.uulfuls of 
piuucs, but still tie* mar« Ji went on. It \vas remark- 
able to .s<*(‘ (h(‘ held p(>st-onicc at work; the aiuud 
bluc-contc<l ]M»stm(‘U stood by llic mai'ching column 
receiving the postcards liandcd to them, Soin‘*timcs 
an o|lllc(*r would hand over a fowling piece or aiititjie* 
with tie* address hanging from it. 

At noon 1 was liandcd over to onieers, and 1 left the 
legiment. 1 was on the b«>\ seat of a. ehar-a-l»anc 
full of oflic(*rs and could obscr-vc the maivcllous 
orga.ni/.af ion of the column. Tin* iiace was at a walk, 
but continuous. Ammunition wagons, held pieces, 
carts llllcd with Hour, wliole trains of enoi'inous 
pontoons ])ull(‘d by b(*avy horses, and great traction 
tuigincs pidling siege guns, laiulaus and motor-car's 
lilt'd witJi doctors and oltici'T’s, whose only dis- 
tinguisliing mark is a stii]> of colour at lire neck- 
all advanced at tin* same paci*. Should a slight 
block o<*ciir the whot* column would sto|> a.s one 
ti’aiii, tire driver’s passing the message back by a 
puitrpirrg movcimnit made with the list on high. 
Idle warniirg of a declivit y or Ix'nd in the r oad i>as.sed 
backwar-ds like musket ry flie. Alt vehielcs belonged 
to the Army. Sorire had chalked ou their grey sides 
‘ Rerl in- Paris.” 

SomotiuK's the eolurnn woidd let art enormous grey 
motor-omirilms dash by, and thr*ough the glass sides 
I saw statf olTlce’s bending over maps. Every driver 
ami service man carried his w eapons, the great wagorrs 
simply bristling w’ith rifles. 

On our way wa* passed crowds of peasants returning 
to their ruined homes. It w...s pitiful to see them 
humbly laisi' their hats to the invaders. We iitissed 
many villages in , ruins. Locked- up hou.ses were 
instantly broken open and searched. The better- 
class houses w'ere pillaged for wine, every soldier 
marching wdth bottles sticking out of his knapsack. 

A French aeroplane daringly flew above the column, 
the German shrapnel CnefTectively bui'sting like little 
balls of thistledown underneath it. 

At last, at a village near the French frontier, I was 
set down in the littered mair^e, where, at a long table 
lighted by the unshaded light of lamps, staff officers 
were quickly writing, giving out orders between the 
puffs of cigarettes. At a worc^ the aides-de-camp 
stood at attention, clicking their boots and their hands 
at the side like a statue. Great bundles of detailed 
maps were brought in and distributed for the follow ing 
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(lay’s march. Then the* room was left- t.o the clerks, 
who were writ-iiiK all night, with a bottle of wine on the 
table. Broth from the field kiti^hen, with black bread, 
hard as a brick, made an excellent supper with a bott.le 
of filched Burgundy. Aft ‘r Hlee]ung in the open hall, 
the next morning I w'os givt ii papers tsi return, one 
staff officer kindly giving me the itsed half of his mili- 
tary map. 

The impression T gatlier(‘d from conversation with 
the officers was angry surprise that England had'|^>ined 
with their enemy. One said he \vas sorry bu* the 
Belgians and even for tin* French, but they would 
never forgive England. Even superior offh-ers wen* 
uhder the illusion that war had been forced upon 
tln*m. 

We luive setui that the reascjn wliy the 
British and French entered Belgium wtis the 
wry Jiatural desire to help the Belgians. 'ITiey 
were suddenly strindc hy v'ery suj)erior for(^(‘s 
and eomjK'lleci to fall back before tlu'm, vvhih* 
a portion of the Bt'lgian Army retin^d on 
Namur. 

Xaimir, like Li('*ge, wn.s fortifi(‘d by a ring 
of detached forts constructed of concrete, 
armed with bin. guns and 4.7 howitz(‘rs behind 
armour-plated tuiTets. Unlik(^ Liege, Nanmr 
had a considerabb^ time to strengt hen its fortiH. 
cations. (Jeneral Michel, who commanded the 
2o,000 nu*n \s ho formed its garrison, had avail(‘d 
hims(*lf of the res|)ite affonh'd to close t.h(‘ 
intervals between the forts, l)y trenclu's covi'red 
in front by barlxxl wire n.nd d(‘f(Mided l)y miiu's 


along tlu* lik(*ly liiu's of ap|>roach. 'to o\» r 
come these by assault would hav(* Ix'cn a costly 
process, if not impossible, and tlu* tactics of )hc 
first few days of t lu* optu-at ions against Licgt* w cro 
not repeated. At tlu* same time tluTc w.vs no 
int(*ntion of beginning tlu* b‘ngthy ]>ro(U'ss of a 
regular sit'ge. At Liege it S(‘ems prol)a))le that 
at first nothing b(‘yond the guns and howit/ers 
forming part of the Army w«'re emplov(«(l. 
These would inchub* the light Held howit zer aiul 
the h(*avy field howitzer, 'fhe heavy Held guns 
with the Army, in wliat. numbers is not known, 
fin'd a .l()lb. slu*ll. Of all tlu'st* w('a.pons 
tlu^ lu'avy howitzc'r was tlu' only oiu* 
capable of injuring to any ('xtent the cu|U)las 
in the forts. For the first ]iart of tlu* attack, 
theiM'fon*, the iron defi'iu'cs of tlu^ forts w(*r«' 
(piite strong enough to ofT(*r good resistance*. 
Tlu* fa(*t is the Oermans neither thought that 
the Belgians would resist the passagt^ of their 
Army nor that tlu^ forts would withstand all 
(‘fforts to take tliem by assault. Hence* tliey 
luid thrust their t rooj)s into Jk'lgium imjH'rfectly 
mobiliz('d and without s i'ge guns. 'Phe w('a[)(ms 
of this category, wlu'ii t luyv' diel nuu'h t lu* front, 
w(>ro at onc(* succ(*ssfully made ust< of. 'Plu'sc* 
consist <‘d chi('fly of two class(*s, the 21 and the* 
2S(‘ni. calibre*. Bot h of tlu'se vve'apons fire' formid- 
able* proje'ctili's. 'Pluit of t he' feernu'r (cejuivjilcnt 
in (‘alibre to an 8.4in. baiglish gun ) is a slieHl 2r>t)lb. 
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TiuiHtMM of lliissia, tmti] lh«* overthrow of 
Franco roloiwod hoiuo of coriw for service 
<>n the* Eastern frontier. I'lie line of atttu*k 
iiiiil lon^ Ikh'ii d(3eidod on ; in f»U't, so far as 
can be seen, the Em|K»ror William, less fortunate 
than his f^randfatlier, hml little e}ioic<\ Tlie 
f*onditions jj[overniiig tjie invasion of France 
jiad f^reatly altered since 1870. 'rjien. although 
Alsac‘e and Ijorraine were not in (hTiiian lianils, 
the (leriniuis held, with tin* excepti<in of 
Strassbiirg, most of tlie ^n^at briclj^c'lieails on 
t'le Riiiiie ; and once the isoJat^'d fortress<‘s 
on the Most'lle were ])ass(Ml and they fli<l not 
of theinselvtrs enforc^e any obligation ii|N)n 
an invading army bi\vond iJiat i3f oliservatioii 
or investment — the Juwt of France la>' o|M‘n 
to an advance through t he plains of (iiainpagne. 
Emerging from t he almost iiniMMietrable barrier 
of tlie Rhine they liad ]i«?en able? to meet their 
npponimts in a country suited to larg<' move- 
ment of troops ill which their superior niiinlsTs 
and nn^olute stratergy Jiad Ijeen use<l to tJie 
b«*»t eftoct. Once tlio great battl(‘s, wit Ji a view to 
which all Moltke’s yireparations had bcHMi made, 
had iMH^n w'on Franco lay nt the mercy of thi* 
enemy. Moreover, and tJiis i‘nt4wd largely into 
his plan of campaign, an advance to the Sriiith 
of Metz had ofForod a fair choiicc* of M^paratirig 
at least a part of the French arinicH from tlu'ir 
soutliem and south-western lines of eomnii. idea- 
tion and retreat and driving them to deslmction 


against the neutral frontier of lh‘lgium. How 
iv<*ll this anticipation was foiimliHl wa^ shown 
by the catastrophe of Sedan. 

Now. liowever, these favoiirahle conditions 
no loiigcT existed. The military advantagi^s 
which Moltke hoiied to n*ap from tlu* aiHiexiition 
t»f th(? frontier pro\ii«»es and Hit* tninsformatioi\ 
of Melz into nti iiiipregiinble point dv drhouchv 
ment niul p/mr d'annat were l.-irgely eoiinter- 
haliinetHl liy the* f‘liiboriit(' liin* of forts d'arrcl 
flanked an<l strengthened by the fortresses of 
ViTdiiii, 'roiil, Xiiiicx'. F|aiial. and llolfori, 
with whic'li tli(» I'reiicli had more or less e<im- 
])lc*tely haiTi'd the ei'iitral and southern parts of 
their (MistiTii front ier. 'rim ( jeriinns were there- 
fon^ eom|H‘lled either ti> force this line of defence, 
or to turn if ami enter France from the north- 
east. 'riic first altiTiiative was of itstdf a some- 
wluil ilespc'rafe I'nterfirisf*. not certain to bo 
successful, and certain to cost much hloiKl, 
which theinxadiTs might lx* willing to lose, and 
a good deal of time wliicJi they were not. For 
in considering the diffcTent lint^s of aftiurk 
o|>i‘n to the (hTJiians it must ^ always he 
rfMiKMiilxTiMl that in f ht^ casit of a war with France 
or Russia time was the one thing they could m»t 
alTord to waste. 'Fheir whole seheme was, 
coiisidenxl in its simplest- form, a huge o|M'rntioii 
on the intiTior line against divided enemies, 
only likely to siicceerl if the first c*ould he 
ilefeated befori* the seeonil came info action. 
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TO HOSPITAL BASE. 


[Loftdon News . 


which contains 37Mh. of high explosivo in 
tlio so-cftllcd mitu^ hIioII, or ]2.Uh. iti tho caso 
of tho thick-walled sIk'II. In tJio 28cin. (equiva- 
lent to ll.2in.) t.lui sht'll weighs 7()01h., the 
inino shell hi>lds 1 1 llh. of high explosiv(% 1 hi* 
thick- walled 381 b. Thi^ mine shell, from its 
tJiinru'r walls, has not the p(*ni^trati\’i^ power 
of the t hie ker-v\ ailed pattern, but has sullicient 
to enabk' it to penetrate bt'fore exploding. 
Lloth of these it will bc^ set>n arc* distinctly 
[)owerful pieces. The 28cm. was used by the* 
Japanese agjainst Port Arthur, and is credited 
with having caused great damage to the work, 
and against tho Hussian fleet in tlie harbour, 
and a few were afterwards taken to the front 
and employed against the Hu.ssian lines at 
Mukden. 

The 8in. and 11 in. howitzers can both be filed 
from tho wheeled carriages which transport them. 
The illustrations on pages 319 and 338 show one' of 
the llin. howitzers when arranged for transport 
and wh. n in firing position. Tho girdle at- 
tachc^d to the wheels enables it to move more 
easily over bad ground. It ia usually drawn by 
an automobile tractor. Its total weight when 
in action- ia nearly 15 tons, that of the Sin. 
6 tons. Tho heaviest weight to bo transported 
is 91 and tons inspect ively. These weights 
can be moved along any ordinary road ^though 
thi' heax ier one might try some country britlges) 
and may bo described as mobile. The ranges 


of these wi‘apons are fixe and sex'en miUxs 
respectively. 

But it is a xery different thing xvhen we come 
to the 42cm. howitzer, (M|uival(>nt to Ifi.Sin. 
'I'he xvc'iglit of this piece of ordnance is 21. i 
tons aj)proximately, and xvhen in act ion 50 tons. 
It can, of course, bi* (|uito easily transported 
by rail, but the task of moxing it by roml 
would be (juite another thing. rhe heaviest, 
load to bo moved xvoulil probably bo about 
32 tons, and ordinary road bridge’s would not 
bear this ainoimt, and most (ter fa inly the 
howitzer could not bo th'od from its travelling 
carriage. Hence, no doubt, tho concrete founda- 
tions that the (Germans have constructed at 
various points where they might consider it 
likely thi^y would nex^d to employ them. It 
fires a shell weighing about 2,5001b. wa'th a 
high explosive bursfing charge of 3801b, 
Now it seems probable that some of these may 
have boon employ(»d, and their effect would 
undoubtedly be groat. But it is extremely 
doubtful if they have been usixl in any numbers. 
German papers say, vyithout giving figures, that 
they have been employed. The British Vice- 
Consul says two w’cro fired against Li6go. Two 
w'oro also reported ius beii% seen near W ateHoo 
on September 21. No doubt some of our 
readers have noticed the picture of a shell ex- 
hibited in some of the shops* in London, with 
a record of tho brave deeds tho weapon in 
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BRITISH WOUNDKI) BEING CONVEYED TO A HOSPITAL TRAIN. 

( /,#»!</()« A/<ru’S Agency. 


question luid done. thougli prof<‘ssirit» to 

])(^ ii l().Sin. shell, is really only an I1.2in. 
From Austria it is stated that \M of tluvse 
pondarous weapons have heoi> seth to Trtait a, 
mountain fortress! This is sIkmt nons<;nst*. It 
would lu* as r(‘asona})l<^ to sea id ITan. guns to 
W'alnier Castle. 

Aeeordiiig to ( Ieiiei*al Michel, who eommaiided 
at Namur, it was tlie enormous 28cm. s^uns 
tliat destroyed the defeiict's. 'J'he tire was so 
eontinuous tliat it was imjutssihle to attemjit 
to rej}air the damage dmi!! to the im 
provised defences betwet n the forts against 
whioJi tlie (haaiiaiis lirsi of all concentrated 
th(‘ir tiro. For ten hours the Belgian infantry 
bravely boro the tire of the hug(' sh(*]ls, su])pK‘- 
nunted by those from a multitude of smaller 
weapons, to w'liich they could praidically 
mak(' no rejily. A^xy man who raised liis 
head abov'e the shot-swe])t jiarapets was im- 
mediately struck. The ma-jiaity of the ofUcers 
were killed, and at last a general aatmi qui pCKt 
took place and the di*morali/.ed trooj>s aban- 
doned th<‘ir positions, thus leaving a large 
gap through which t he (lermans could advaiu’e. 

Nor did tlie forts, on which the Germans 
next turned tlieir (Tre, fore any bc>tter. ’ It has 
been )K)inted out that their old-fashionc*d 
and feeble armayaait was useh^ss ; it was simply 
snuiTed out. Mah/>eret in fact only tired ten 
shots and received, 1,200 at the ratt* ot 2<» a 


minute. At Marchovoletto 76 men were killed 
in t h(^ ])att(‘ries. 'I'he boml^ardment of fort 
SuarliMi comuujiced on Sunday moi*ning» 
August 2:1, and it fell on tjie 2r)th at five 
in^the aftcu'noon. Three GcTinaii battcricH 
armed will) I he 28cm. liowitzer lired 000 
shells ea(;h weighing ToOlb. on the 2.‘lrd, 
1,300 on the 2hh, and 1,100 on t he 2r)th against 
it., O’hese (h-stioyed the whole of the massive 
s< nurture of concri'te and wrecktid all the 
turrets, and furt tier resistance was imjiossible. 
Tile forts of Andoy and CogiU'lro sutTereil a 
lik<* fate. (For ])lau of Namur defences, 
see pager 110.) 

The numbirr of tlur 28cm. lunvitzers employed 
is said to have betai 32, tlu? nearest being 
three inilirs from their target, a range at 
whic.li the Birlgiaii guns could do no damage 
even if they were, vvOiich is si!irc(‘ly probablcr, 
alile to identify tluar positions. Probalily 
also some 42cm. (i.e., 10.8 in.) Weapons were 
those, t hough not according to General Miclarl. 

'^rht? German troops engaged on tlio siege, 
which comnKaiced on August 2u, tlioiigh not 
in all its vigour till the next day— doubtless 
becau.se it had been impossible to prc|)are all 
the positions tor the artillery till the 2l8t - 
numb(‘r(sl some four Aiiny Corps. 

Idius it is seen that the German fire literally 
swept oif the face of t he earth forts and impro- 
viseii defences, troojis and guns. 
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THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. 


Tho Hocoiul iilti'rnativis like hII soliitiniiH of 
Ktrategie problenis, was atteiidod liy sorioiw clia- 
Hclvaiitaf^es. To throw the (ifrinan Army 
on a lino of invasion to the north of Metz and 
Vi'ixliin inevitably invoJvt»<l the violation of tlw 
Diu'liy of Luxemburg, a tfTritory whose inti'^rity 
was ^narant(H*d und(T n treaty datin^r fnuii 1867. 
And sineo the vaat numbers of iikmi employixl 
ne(!C*ssitabHl a broail front of march it was 
fiix'tty certain from tlie first that l^iixembiir^ 
would not be the only slate whose neutrality 
would 1)0 1 liriMiteiu'd. Tlie bivailtb of t fii^ Duchy 
is only about' 40 rnih^s, and wJiether for purpose's 
of march or battle c<iuld imt be ex|)eeted iiiid(*r 
miMlern conditions to accomnaKlate the (columns 
of more tlian tliret^ army corps abreast, or six 
in dou))le line. 'Fo have piled up 12 or lo corps 
in the Hi)ace iKstween Metz anci tlu^ northern 
border of the Duchy, would have been an un- 
thinkable military blunder and would not have 
saved the (lonnans from the acciisa-tion of vio- 
lating neutral territory. It followed, then, that 
if the main attack of (hTinany vras tr» Vie Jiuide 
to tlie north of Mot/, a violation of Helgium in the 
neighbourhood of the Ardtaines and ]^i^g<¥ w'a.s 
a military niH;Mv.sity, howc'ver culpable from ot laa* 
points of view. The only remaining alterna- 
tive, from the (lerinan standpoint n wholly 
inadmissible one, was to stand on the dcffensive 
between the Meuse and Rhine. Their plan of 
eanipaign involved the violation of both Helgium 
and Luxemburg in their first marches. 

There were obvious disadvantogos attendant 
on siicYi a barefattiMi affront to inteniational obli- 
gations. It was not likely that Belgium would 
consent to allow a freo passage to the German 


troops. Her army was mobilizing, her people 
were arou^eil ; aiul Berlin w»w a\ii»,re that 
by infringing the neutraliiy of Belgium. 
Germany was running a grave risk *)f oblig- 
ing Knglanil to resort tc aniw. The entry of 
Great Britain into the struggle would lij* a terrible 
blow for Germany; that h<r Geveriiment 
preferrtxl to fm;e tht^ risk rather than modify 
its plan of attiwk pr<»ves eitls'r that it «^on- 
sidered that a ileeisivi* victory over France 
would neutralize or outweigh tlu^ liostih* action 
of Kngland, or that Biigland, disunited at home 
and blinded by a genial si'nt imentalism. would 
sutler the violation of Belgium t») piiss with a 
protest. 

.Apart from these* grave considerations, wliieh 
involved not mert‘ly grtMit strategii* risks but 
the ii*piitatit)n of tlu; German Government, 
certain strat4*gic advantages wcii» undoubUxlly 
eonferrisi by the Bidgian line of advance. 
In the first phuH*, as Glaii.^sewitz long ago hiul 
pointed out, it was, eonsidc‘n*d fn»m a military 
point of view, the natural, tliiit is to say the 
short; st and straighti'st, line of attiwk. As a 
m.itt.T of fact- it is a i»oint ol* no strati'gic 
importance and is iiu'rcly addcHl by way of 
illustration a straight litit^ drawn from Berlin 
b) Paris passc*H elose to Mezieres in r(*ar of the 
Belgian frontier. Ill the H(su)nd place the an^a 
of concentration of the main army would U) 
bast'd on, anil might in some ineasun) l)i> 
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eonsidered to bo proteckHl by. tlu* Rbitu> 
fortroHs of Mtiinz, (Jologne, and (.'o1)lonz. 
The gn'Bt »y.sk‘iii of milwayn whicli bud their 
junction in this port of the froiiticT, some of 
thomdolilx'rately built for the purix)si.>s of siichii 
conc(>iit rayon, all f.^iVoiin'd the nortiu rn ulktruiv* 
tivo. In the third plow' the eoimtry Ik tweeti 
Venhm and Liege, badly roaded, bntkeii atid 
wo<M{ed though tniieh of 'it was. was com])ara< 
tively hart' of fort ressets, and offered a strategic 
serts n Ixdiind whieli the invader might eoncs>al 
his dispositions, and a terrain nnfuvoimtble to 
the (udion of the sii|H!rior h'reneli artillerj'. 
The fort RSI'S on the Meuse, Liege, and Namur 
wen' known to Ik* teehnieally strong, but 
their value woukl«le|K*nd on whether the action 
of Delgium pnivod prompt and Rtsulute, 
atid on whetiM r, if armed n-sistanee was off. itsl, 
their garrisons were strong enough to make 
the must of the forts entrustcHi to them. When 
liord Sydenham reixirted on them in IKtKI he 
hod estimat :id t he minimum of tr(K)iis ni'ci's.'iary 
to hold them at 74,(KH) men ; and it wiv« known 
to every one that t In* Relgiatis were short of 
men. The |4)liey of a coup de main would at 
any rato bi' worth trying, for, as alreiwly poinkHl 
out. the tirst (m'litial of (ierman sueciss was 
s|K'ed ; and the loss of maity men to an army 
so numerous w’ivs of little mieoimt' eompaRKl 
witli tim secure control of the valley of the 
Meuse and the mads and nulways which tlu* 
fortresses commandtsl. If sueh an attack 
pmved sueetissful, if the Belgian Army etaild 
lx* shattensl and dashed askk' Ix fure Fr'iicIi 
8U|>|Hirt could retwh it., a pros(x><‘t of givat suc- 
cesses would o(K‘n to the (h'rman arms. 
The barrier of the Ardeiiiu's and the Middle 
Meuse would Ik? tunuHl, the sup|K)rts of the 
French left shattcR'd, and tlu* (Ierman right, 
' frec'd from ol)stacl.'*s,*and gat hering weight and 
8|ieed as it gained s{jace to unfold ibu'lf, woidd 


doMxmd like an avalanche upon Paris, forcing 
the French tu’inios to fall back, and so enabling 
its own centre and left to debouch from the 
woods of the Ardennes and to press their 
mar. The combination of momentum and 
envelopment, obtained by such a movement 
wouki offer a fine vindication of Oonnan 
strategic doctrine and, what was more im* 
|x>rtant, might lx? cxp(H:ted to n«ult in the 
defeat and demoralization of the defending 
army. Jiy the end of August the whole of 
north -eadem Franci* might be ovtrnm and the 
(!( rman hosts, for tlu* fourth time in a hundred 
yimrs, might look ii|X)n the spir(?s of Notre Dame. 

I'he feasibility of the plan still remaiiuxl 
to be pmVMl. If it succeeded it sei'tned 
likely to sjitisfy the kist by wluch, we 
imagine, all strategy on the grand scale 
must lx* tric'd. That is to say, it might be 
exix'ctcxi nut m(*mly to lUihicvo its nearc'r 
object, the dc'feat of the armies immediately 
(oiiccriKHl, but to dominate* the w'holc i?amiuugn 
and neutralizi* imy lcx?al failures in other [xirts 
of the thc'alre of war. No Frotich suce(?sHes 
in Alsiwx?, even if pushed to the gat+*s of .Metz 
and Stnissburg. would com|K‘nsat(.* for tlx* 
driving of the main armii's Ixcek on I'aris. 
Onxi the invnders hod fore. d their way to th<* 
lx)rdeTS of Jk'lginni th(‘y would stand, strate- 
gically s|H'aking. in tlu? same position ns 
WoUington and Itliielier in iSI.'i; and. like 
Wellington, tlu'v would pos.K*Si4 the iKssurtiiuo 
that a movement upon I’uris from tlu* north- 
east c/ould ineviliihly bring a succes.sful Fn*nel> 
offensive towards the llhine to a stop and 
cs)inpel the truo))s to w hi:?h it I'ad biS'ii entrusted 
to ri'tiie and succour tlu* armies ir the interior. 

iSucb it may bi* imagined were the calcula- 
tions (i the great (leiieral Stuff at Itcrlin, 
when they iKsut*d onlers for the coniteiitration 
on theii western froutiora, 
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Auotlier fact wliioh iniicli affected the rlef<*nce 
was that oa tlio soutli of the town the CJennaiid 
managed to open the lock gates of the Meuse, 
thus lowering its waters ami destroying the* 
water defence of Namur and allowing their 
troops to enter the town. 

For four days and a half the Belgians with, 
stood the attack of the (lermaris, ten times 
more numerous t hen they were. VVhf^n (hairiral 
Michel saw that further resistance was impossil)]e 
without entailing tla? loss of the whole garrison, 
he tried to bring in the troo])s from the diffensit 
forts ; l)Ut, owing undoubbslly to the helj) t)f 
traitors or sj)ies, lie found his und(‘rground 
telej)hone destn^yed and could not do so. 
To secure the retreat of as many as possible 
the commanders of each regiment fought t heir- 
way out of Namur separately, thus losing a 
great number of meji. 

(h-neral Mirabel, the staff, his olhcers, and 
soldiers did all they jrossibly could to 
defend tlu? town and tliey could do no more. 
Be has been miujh (a-iticizod for having 
retreated, but if the gari'isoii had remained 
12 1 lours more in Namur, not a man, not a 
horse, not a gun Would ha\'(‘ been able to join 
the main a.rmy. 

The ti’oo])s thus saved werc! gaiiu'd for 
Belgium: to havr^ clung with tluMu to Namur 



WANTON DESTRUCTION CAUSED BY 
GERMAN SOLDIERS IN A CHATEAU 
NEAR MALINES, 

[Daiiy Minot. 


would have been to lose tliern for no adequate 
purpose or sound military reason. 

I’ho Gormans had seized the fortress in the 
angle formed by the junction of the Meuse 
and Sambre, and the railway back to Alx-la- 
Chapello was in their hands. It was part of 
their plan to throw huge bodies of tr(a)ps 
across the Meuse between VT'rdun and Nilniur, 
and across the Sambre between Namur and 
Maubeuge. We take the operations (»n the 
Sambre first. • 

From August 15 important French forces had 
been pouring into Belgium -as they luul (U)ne in 
1815- t]irt)ugh Charleroi between Maubeugi^ 
and Namur. Mov'ing in the direction of 
Gembloux, Fnaic-h troops had passed ov'er 
tla? battlefield of Ligiu', thti last of Naj)o- 
leon’s victories over the Prussians. From a 
vommutiifinr of August 24 it is cleiir that it was 
thaieral Joffre’s intention to take the offensive- 
at almost all points along the gigantic line of 
liattle from Conde to Belfort. “ An army,” so 
runs that document, ” advancing from tin- 
northern ])art of the \V^)ev're ” (tlie forest laial 
east of Verdun) ” and moving on Neufchat(*au ’’ 
(in the Belgian Ardennes) “ is attacking tin* 
( h-rman forces which have been going through t lu? 
Duchy of L uxe mini rg and are on the right bank 

of the Semoy Another army from tlu^ region 

of Sedan is traversing the Bc-lgian Ardennes 
and attacking the (terman fori-es marching 
between the Lesse and tla? Meuse. A third 
army from the region of Chiinay has attacked 
the German right betw-t'en tlie Sambre and tlu- 
Meuse. It is supported by the lOnglish Army 
from the region of Mons.” 

As already mentioned, Alsace and Southern 
T.,orraine had been invaded by the Frencli. 

'Fhe surprise attack (on August 20) on the 
French Army in Southern Lorraine, where the 
15th (k)rps, recruited in the south of Francis 
had been sc-verely handled by overwhelming 
Gennaii forces from the region of Metz, and the 
t Jerman occupation of Luneville had effetitually 
stopjied the French olTons; /o south of \’erdun. 
We have now to explain the cause of the French 
failure on the Maldio Meuse and the Sambre. 

On the 15th a division of the Prussian Guard 
and the 5th Division of Cavalry, witli several 
battalions of infantry and companies of mitrail- 
leuses, had crossed the Meuse at Dinant 
between Givet and Namur. Suddenly they 
were attacked by the Fnvich and driven in the 
^roitcst disorder into or across the river. 
A regiment of c/iasaeurs a cheval pursued them 
for several miles, putting Vo flight superior 
forces of cavalry covering the retreat. This 
.small victory elated the Vrench. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE BRITISH NAVY AND 
ITS WORK. 


Tasks OF TiTK Xavy SrnsiniAUY dutiks C'oMMKiirK jm{otk(tion -Safiooitakdini.* tiik fooii 
sunM.Y - Patrols Closing tiik knkmy's ports Transport ok an kxpkditionary korok 
Main oi»jk(T dkstuiotion ok tiir knkmy's klkkts -({knrral i’onsidmrations Conihtions 
OK A (JeRMAN initiative StRK.NCTII AM) rUSTRIIIlTIOV «IK THE XaVY A.T Ol'THREAK OK WaR. 


I T is not tliP |)iir|M»w‘ this clinpter hi 
(l(vil with t-pfliinVal (|iiPstions roii(‘prniii<{ 
tliP Xavy, or to disciiss at Icn^jjtli tho 
taetioal viows h«‘l(l liy tho Hritish iwim- 
inaiKhTS at thn (*oinniPnP(‘tnpiLti)f tlio Painpai^i. 
it is ratlipr our olijppt to point out, hy 
illustration wIumi possilili*, tiu' m'lipral hisks 
wliii^h awaiUxl tlio Navy and tla* iininoiis(\ 
pvon <lo(!isivp, iinportaripo of tlK'ir plT<»Ptiv<J 
fiorforniuiioo. 

Ilio fhnx^ principal diitii^s that th(^ Xavy was 
called upon to perform wen*, first, tho si*curin^; 
of tho s(Xis for tho passjipi? of Hritisli sliips, 
os[)(riM.lly the sah'guiinling of our fiMid supply 
anil tho transport i»f troops; wvoiidly, tho 
do^truction by ca|)tuiv of tho hostile shipping 
with tho object of (li*|iriving tlio oimiiy of his 
supplies and rondoring futile all pnijocts of in- 
vasion; thirdly, tho dostruotioii of thi^ hostile 
fliH^ts and naval basi‘s. It was tibvious that tho 
la^t, for prmdical pur|joHos, would ooinprt*hond 
tho other two; but it was not so certain that 
opportimitios would otTor for its a<*coniplish- 
nicnt. In tho inoantime it was to bo ho|K'd that 
tho British Khx^t, by nason of its sii|KTior battle 
strciigth, would Im? able oit.hof U) force tho (?noiny 
to fight or to retire to his ports, and so affonl 
an opportunity for its nunuTous cruisi»rs to 
carry out the subsidiary, but Hll iniportant, 
work of safeguarding their own and destroying 
the enemy's eoinrnorco. 

We propose to n’‘ft*r to thc'sc subsidiary dutw*8 
first. The wide development of this closcly- 

VoL. L -Pabt 2. 


knit system of eommereial prohrlion, and the 
c'tlWd. of the ofieiisive action of oiir criiisi'rs upon 
tho enemy's shipping, was iwriiaps not* (jnit4' 
adequately n^aJi/ed hy tlu' British pnlilic* at the 
<*ommeneemerit i»f the war, A fi*w days aff 4 T 
the fM^ainning of le^stilities nearly every «tiiM*.t 
eoriier in London displayed a placard hearing 
the legend, “ Olympus savi^l hy British eruisiT,” 
The suggestion was that this was an isiilat4td 
wcurrenee drsiTving of spi^eial and (*inphati(! 
notiee. As a inathT of facd-. this was merely 
ono of many such iM'eidents ; or, to speak mon* 
cifrectly, it was an ineidiait of the g(*nera.l 
situation at mini that f!ie Olympic should have 
come under the diiect (^fifivoy of lhi‘ partieular 
cniisiT which saved Imt. What nsillv saved 
her, what renden'd her | ractically sife fnan one 
<Mid of tla^ voyage to the otlar. was the fuel 
that the British and Fn^ia^h criiisiTs giianling 
that partieular liia* of cominnnieataai wen? 
niimeruiis, vigilant, and well-nigh iiliiqiiitniis, 
whereas the (xiemy’s eruisiTs si'eking to assail 
that line wen? f«?vv and for tin* most part fugitive. 

This ineklent has Imm'm. usi*d tf> illustrate the 
true natiin? and the immensr* signifieanee of 
what our forefatlu*rs calltHl “the s(*,*i allair.’' 
From the rnom(*nt wh(*u war hecuiine immineiii 
the main Jtritish Fkx^t me|f<Ml iiit*) space.. 
Xothing was S(»f«n of any fiart of it, (‘x«*<'>pt f»f 
the flotillas fiatrolling our (?oasts. X(?v(?rthe- 
less, although it was iiivisihli?, th(?n? was ii(?vc?r 
in the world’s history a inon^ sudden, ovrTwhf*lt^i- 
iiig, find a]l-{)ervailiiig munifestation of the 
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INTERIOR OF BARCY CHURCH WRECKED BY THE CERMANS. 

{Sf)orl and (.liiit'ial. 


The next day the French oflicials luid biul 
news to report. The French, detcated in 
Lorraine, wore refirin^ NancN', and tht' 

Cernums had occupied IhMisst'ls. Keports 
came in that the eneniy’s cu\'alry wc're 
pushing forward in the dirctjtion of Ghent 
and the> Franco- Belgian froi\tier. The 
Germans wa^re aljoiit to launch their lH)sts 
on the Franco- Belgians in and around Xamur. 
on tho French along tla^ Sarnl>ro from 
Namur to Maubeiig<\ and tlie Ih-itish around 
Moms. 

The Germans attaek<Hi Charh'roi its<‘lt, a city 
of some 30,000 inhabitants, the centre of the 
South Belgian iron industry, a town and neigh- 
V)ourhood reminding l^ritish visitors of the 
Black Country. Lofty chimneys, furnaces, 
iron-foundries, glass-works attested tho <?}uing«? 
that had como over the world sinc«^ Na|)oleon 
rode through Charleroi on Juno 16, 1816. 
At seven o’clock on Friday, August 21, 
1914, a score of German Hussars entered tlu^ 
town, and, pretending to be British cavalry, 
cantered towards tho Sambre. They were 
dolect€xl by a Froi^cli odicer and promptly 
expelled with the loss of two killed and three 
wounded. The inhabit cants were ordered to 
their houses, mifrailleuses postfxl at diflcn’ut 
places in the town, and every preparation made 


to defend if. Fighting was going on towai-ds 
( lenappt'. 

On Saf iirday 1 he (ka’iuans assaulted Charle- 
roi, And th<^ bridges above and below it at 
'I'huin and ('hatiJet r(‘spec,l ively, 'Tlaar artil- 
hrv laid opened on Charleroi and Thuin the 
day })efore. J'la^ (hrmans fon(‘d ten miia'rs 
to marclv at flu' licad ol f la'ir column, just as at 
Mons tlu*y forced Belgian women to pr<‘c<‘de tin* 
columns attacking (ho British. On Sunday 
thrre was a desperate^ struggle in the s(re(‘fs of 
Charleroi itself, and on Monday a terrific^ liand 
to-hand eneounbr Ixaween the 'Furcos and tin- 
Frussian Guard. The coIoui-imI ti-oops from 
Algeria and Senegal intlictt'd heavy losses o)i 
th(^ Germans, but rpuck-firers placiM in a 
ruined factory appear speirlily to ha\e d(‘cidcd 
the combat in favour of the eiaany. 'Flic 
Sambrt!, from Namur to the environs id 
Maubeuge, was in the possessit)!!. of the 
Germans ; tlieir advance to, and crossing ol 
llu* Meuse will bo described lat(‘r. We turn now 
to the jKKsilion of the British Army, north of 
tile Sambro betw(*en Miuibeuge and (xmde. 

The concentration of the Ist and 2nd cor] is 
of' the British Army had been completed by 
Friday, the 21st August, and during Saturday, 
t he 22nd, Sir John French took up a position 
extending from the fortress of Conde. a few miles 
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MAXIM SECTION ON THE MARCH. 
Mules are used for the transport of these guns. 


to the north of Vuleneienues, tliroiigli Moris, 
to Binche on the east-. 

The second corps, now coiniriaridcd by Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien, occufiied the line from 
iUmtU to Mons, the ri^dit of the third Division, 
which was under General If. I. W. llainiltoii, 
one of liord Kitchener's most trusted ohicers, 
being at Mons itself. The Ist cor[)s, under 
General Sir Doughvs Haig, foi'rued the right 
wing of the army. Both Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien and Sir DougUks TTaig wef*e dis 
tinguished and ex|)eri(*nced otticers. 

The son of a colonel, and born on the 2r)th 
of May, 1858, Sir H. Smith-DoiTien was fifty- 
six years old. The l)rother of the “ King of 
the Scilly Islands,” he came of a well-known 
west country family. He had been educated 
at Harrow and at Sandhurst, and had been 
a Staff (V)llegc man, and a lirilliant studi'iit 
of the art of w'ar. He was a devotee f.o sjiort, 
a firat-rate rider, and an athlete. In 1879 he 
had been through tlu^ Zulu War, and had been 
mentiomKl in dispatches. He luwl fouglit in 
Egypt and the Sudan, and from 1805 to 1808, 
he had been in India, where he had scrv<Mi with 
distinction in the Chitral Belief Force, and also 
during the Tirah Campaign. He had accom- 
panied J^orcl Kitchener to Omdurman, and had 
held high command during the South African 
War when, at the age of forty -one, he was 
promoted. Major-General “ for distinguished 
services in tlie field.” From 1901 to 1903 ho 
was Adjutant-General in India, and from 1903 
to 1907, during the Kitchener regime, he com- 
manded the 4th (Quetta) Division. In 1907 he 
l)ecame Commander-in-Chief of the Aldershoo 


Command. He was not a blind admirer of 
the Germans. ” Give me,” he is reported to 
have said, a thousand (.blonials, men well 
acf{uainted with the rille and expert in horse- 
manship ; let me train them for six months, 
and I w’o\ild lead tJiem against any eqiuil 
number of men from any Gontineiital army 
with file greatest confidence in the result.” 
He was rcs|)ected and lo\'ed by the rank and 
file. While at Aldershot he liad abolished the 
military police and lightened the punishments. 
He had put the private on liis honour, and, as 
much as any commanding officer, he had hel])ed 
to produce that change in the British Army 
which had been so noticeable since the South 
African War. Wellington had called his troops 
” the .scum ; the soldiers who fought at Mons 
were “ tht^ salt of the earth.” General Smith- 
Dorrien had walked ov er many of the battle - 
lields of Europe, and was already thoroughly 
familiar with the terrain round Mons.* 

The 5th Gavalry Brigade, led by Sir Philip 
Ghetwode, was placed at Binche (a little manu- 
fai^turing town of less tha!' 10,000 inhabitants, 
to ('over the right. As the 3rd Corps had not 
arrived, the reserv’e w'as formed by tht^ four 
l)rigades of the Cavalry Division, which also 
furnished parties to protect the Briti.sh right. 
They were commandcxl by General Allenby. 
Since the cav^alryman had been trained to use 
the rifle this body might be handled as a 
reserve of mounted infantry. 

To guard the front of the () 08 ition and watch 
for any forward movement of the Germans was 
t he task of Sir Phi lip Chetwode with the 5th 

• A biography of Sir Douglas Haig will appear In the next 
niunber. 
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Ca\alrv Bripado, assisted V)y a few squadrons 
from tho reserve. Diirinp the 22nd and tlie 
23rd tho rccomioitrinp cavalry penetrated as 
far as Soipnies on the road wliicli leads from 
Mens, past Hal (to tlie left of the hatth^held of 
Waterloo) to Ih’ussels. The cavalry contirnud 
the surmise of the French that little more than 
one coqis or, at most , two corps of the ( ilermans 
were op})Osed to the J:Jritish. 'Fhe n'ports of 
scouting airmen pointed to t he same conch'ision. 

The batthi began on Sunday, 23rd. At3]).m. 

rt^ports reached Sir .John Krtaich that the encmv 
were concentrating on tla^ line betAV(‘(‘n Mons juid 
Bray, to the west of Binchc*, and were atta, eking 
briskly. Sevei'e fighting ensued along ihet'ond/* 
Mons Canal. Sir Douglas Haig withdn'w his 
troo]3s to some high ground behind Bra\’, and 
Binche was (‘vacuat(‘d by Sir IMiilip Chet wode's 
Brigade, which mo\-cd slightly to th('t sout h. 'I'hn 
( UTinans prom|)t ly occupi(‘d Binclie. 'The r(‘sult 
was t hat the right of ( h'la'nil I lamilt (ai's I )i\ isinn 
in ^lons fornuMl, t o use Sir .lohn l^'r(‘nch's expres- 
sion, ‘'a som(‘\\ ha.t. da.ngerous sa.li(‘nt,'’ Acc<a*d- 
ingly the ( 'omma.nder-irj-( Miiel dii‘(‘cte(l that the 
centre should Ih* drawn hack hehind Mods. 
'This wa,s (‘fh'cted before nightfall. 

'To s(.)me of tlu‘ British soldiers th«' l>attle had 
conu' as a s\ir])ris('. We tlaaight,’* said one 
of th(*m, “ th(‘ (Jermans w(‘re lifhM-u mihs 
away., when suddenlx scata* (h'rnum aeroplanes 
whe«*led o\'<^r ns, a.nd sodii allei'wa.rds the 
artillery o|)eiu‘d lire, la^fore my regiment laid 
t ime to tak(> co\er.'’ 


Among the accounts nf the hattl«‘ on SundiiN 
around Mons wc si'lect that of Srrgcion W . 
la)ft.us, which gi\t's a \i\ id pi(‘i\Mo of tin* 
essential features of tlu' lighthm. 

“ \V«‘I1,’' hf say.s. ‘ wo know what it- i.s lik<' to hf \\\ 
a. batth*. It ram*' to us uui-xpta 1 <tll> at a tiiii< 
wlr'ii wo hail givou u]> hopo of sn ino .iiiv (h iiiiaus. 
The lirst inkling w** had of it was just aft< i ' jrvrillr ’ 
when our <‘avali‘v tnekots fi ll hark and n poitnl llir 
preseneo of th<* onrmy in st rrngl h on oni- front 
and slightly to the lift. In a. frw mneitrs w «• 
wrr<‘ all at our y)osts without tho slight rst lonfusion 
.and as \v«‘ lay down in the timihrs onr aitdlriy 
op ‘lu-d on the beggars in lino stylo. 

“Soon they ret urnod tin* (•oini)liinonl ; hut thry 
woro .a long time llndiug anything appro;nhing I ho 
rango, and they didn't know of shrltois. a tiick wo 
loarnod from the Hoot's, 1 holio\ o. Aft or ahmit half 
an hour of this work Ihoir infantry ramo inti, \ iow 
along onr front . 

“ d'hoy wero in solid siptaro hlorks, standing out 
sharply ;ig,ainst the skylino, ;tnd > oij loiildn’t lalp 
hitting thoin. It u.as likr hutting >otir load agitinst 
.1 si olio wall. 

" W’o lay in onr 1 n nohos with not .a. sound or sign 
to toll tlioin <d uh.al w.as hofoio thorn. 'Thoy rropt 
iioaror .and nearor. and tlo'ii onr ollieers gavo th'‘ 
word. 

“ A sheot of ll.anio Hii kori'd along I h«' linr of 1 ri'nehrs 
and si roam of hullots Itne through tlio advanring 
m.iss of (lormaiis. d'hoy sromod !<► slaggor liko ji 
drunk man suddeid> hit hri w oon 1 h<‘ oyo.vi, aft or whieh 
thoy m.ado a run for ns. shouting smno outlandish 
ory that wo oonldn't niakr out, 

•• Ifalf-way aoross the opon another volloy loro 
through Ihoir ratdss, and hy this limo <mr arlillory 
iiog.aii dropping sle lls around thom. dden .'in onieor 
gavo an orih r and I hoy hrok** itdo opon formation, 
laishing liko mad towards tho t ronchos on our |o|t. 

“ JSlmio of onr mon eonl inned (he \a>lloy tiring, hnt 
;i fow of the oraek shots wero told off l<t indidgi' in 
indoporidont firini' for tho honolil ol tho (ioinians. 
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NIGHT FIGHT IN THE STREET OF LANDRECIES. 

p. 472) 


“ Thoir loss»;s must Iiavt^ bfcii terrible. TJttle 
mountls of dead, wei'e to be seen all aloti^ the line 
of their advance to the attack, and in the retreat 
wo picked off tlieir cavalry by the score.** 

From Sergeant Loftns’s narrative, it might 
almost seem that the British h>vl the lighting 
all their own way. A n' m wounded at Mons 
|)aint8 a very different scene : — 

“We were in the (rencluvs waiting for them,” he says. 
“ but we didn’t expect anything like the smashing 
blow that struck us. All at once, so it seemed, the 
sky began to rain down bullets and shell.s. At lii’st 
the shells went very wide, for their fire Wiis bad, but 
iifter a time — 1 tliink it wiisalong time- — they got our 
range and then they fairly mopjied us up. I saw shells 
bursting to right and left of me and I saw many a good 
comrade go out.” 

The German artillery fire was directtxl by 
airmen who dropped smoko bombs over the 
British trenches which were not easy to locate, 
because dummy trenches had been made before 
or behind those in which the men lay. The 


That is another Iru'k taught us by llrothcr Boor, iind 
our Germans did not llk»* it at all. 

“ They f<*ll back in (-onfusion, and then lay down 
whei’cwer cover was available. Wo gave them no 
rest, and soon they were on the move again in llighl. 

“ Then came more furious shelling of our trendies, 
and aft<*r tliat another mad rush across the open on 
<>ui’ front. This time they were strongly su]>ported 
hy cavalry, who suffend terribly, but iamo right 
up to our lines. 

“ Wo received them in the good old way, the front 
lanks with the bayonet and the rear ranks keeping 
up incessant Hre on them. After a hard tussle they 
retired hastily, and just as they thought themselves 
safe our mounted men swooped down on them, cut- 
ting them right and left. 

“ This sor^/ of thing went on through the whole day 
wit hout bringing the Germans any nearer to sliifting us. 
After the last attack we lay down in our clothes to sleifj) 
as best we could, but long before sunrise were called out 
1 o bi5 told that wo had got to abandon our position. 

“ Nobody kmnv why we had to go ; but like good 
st»ldlei’s we obeyed, witliout a murmur, TJic enemy’s 
cavalry, evidcuitly misunderstandiug our action, 
came down on us again in force ; but our men behaved 
very well indeed, and they gave it up as a bad job. 
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power of the hoii than that pvoii l)\ the HritiKli 
Fleet, adinirably Hf^coiuliHi hy that of Kranoe, 
in the first fortni^^ht of the war. rarity f»f 

properly -ealh^ci naval iiicichMits luijjht have* left 
a dilTen^nt. iinproHsion. It inif^lit well havf^ 
seemed that the Fh'et#! of France* and Kn^land 
hod done nothin/^. Ah a matter of fact, th<‘y 
hiul done all in th(*ir power, and that all wa*< 
sUipendoiiH. ThoH<r wcH'ks sjiw (kTiiian inari* 
tJino eoiTiiruTce paral^'sed ; Rritish inari time 
cornincree hunt rctiirning to normal conditions 
in all the caifor s(nis of lh«*' w»>rld. and 
not oven wholly siispendiMl in the area of im* 
inculiato conflict. Nay, more, it was alrc*mly 
soekinji now realms t<» fon<nier realms 
left derelict hy the collapse of the maritinio 
eornmerco of the (Miciiiy. 'Fiiat is, in a few words* 
the loti^ and t h<* short of it . I’ri/.e ( 'ourt not it'cs 
of (jicrinan and Austrian JiifM'ehaiit men cwiptnrcfl 
<in the seas or sc'ized in imr |s»rls appeared 
cliiily in increasing iinm1i(‘rs in The Times. 
Side by side with them appeared the familiar 
iiotieoH of the rc'^iiltir sailiuvrs of oiir liiuTs for 
nearly all the ports of tin* outer seas. The 
Tifnes published daily acerauits of th«^ ii<*w 
avenues of triulo, iiiaiiiifaetun*. and transport 
opem*d up by tht» eollaps* of onr eneiiiii‘s’ 
commerce, and of the eiieivy and caiterprisf* 
with which our inorchants, ]iianufafTtun*rs, and 
8C4a-<*arrif^rs were prepiirin^^ t<» <-xploit tlaaii. 
ITow it stocxl with (Jennnny on th«? other hand 
we have iinim|KMichAblo (h*rinan authority ff> 
show. On August 20 The Times piihlished the 
followiiip: extract from the VorwUrls^ the Cerinan 
Socialist organ - 

If the British Llockiulc took plare imports info 
Gemuuiy of roughly six thousand iiiillion iaark.s 


(€3()0,aoo.00<i) and ex)K>rts of alMiiit. •‘ight thoas:iiii] 
million marks (IMaO.ono.omi) would 1 m* interrupt imI 
tofwthiT an ov<>r.s4>a Inulo id I t inilluiriLs of unlike 
(£700,(MNl,n(Hi). This is assuming that th*riiiii..i> s 
triuln ivUtioiis with Austri:elfuiigary. Swil /I'H; imI. 
Italy, lielgium, lloll.iiid, Denmark. Norway, iintl 
Sweden remained enliivly iiniiillueiieeii hy the \vt 
an assumption the optimism of whieh is ftilf-eviilent. 
A glaniv at the flguri's tif the im|>i>rts shows tin* 
frightful s<a‘iousiiess of the sitiuition. \Vlia.( is 
the position, for example, of the (ierman t ex till- 
industry if it must forgo the imports of «>viS‘n<>ji. 
isdtoii, jute, and w<m»I ? If it- must- forgo the 'ni'J 
millions (C2.‘l. lOe.lMMi) of eottim from the I'liittMl 
Stat4^, the 73 millions of eottiui from 

l^^KVPt* thi^ AS millions (£2.tM>0,aoo) of eoft4iti mini 
Hritisli Imlia., the I on niillions of jute 

from the MLiiie eoiintries, and further the 121 millions 
(£l»,t).'»0.0<Hl) t»r iiKSMiif* wfNil from Aiistiulia, and the 
23 millions (i^l. iriO.nan) of Ihesiime mat4>i’ia-l from tla^ 
Argentine ? What eoiiUl shi> do in t he event of n 
war of loiigtS’ duration without- Mi«‘se raw iiniterials 
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power and acciirac’.y of the enemy's artilh'ry 
impressed most of the eye-witnesses, l^nt there 
were exceptions. “ They couldn’t hit tlu' gas- 
works at Mons,” a man of the Berkshires told a 
Times correspondent. “ If they had, I wouldn’t 
l)e hero. . . . Tliey ccnildn’t get it fair, 

and just as well for \ih they didn’t, or we’d have 
been all blown up.” On the other hand, the 
shooting of the British artillery was deadl\’ and 
acHuu’ate, the big siege guns of the Royal 
(larrison Artillery playing havoc among the 
( Jermans. 

We complete our account of the first day’s 
fighting with the narrative of a Belgian corre- 
spondtMit, and a det ailed account of the struggl(‘. 
to the south of Mons by a Gordon Tlighlander 
named Smiley. Tlio Belgian writes — 

JW tht> most wondorfiil chance* 1 hai)|»ciu*d t<» l>e in 
th(‘ Rriti.sh linos in Bolginm j\ist wlion the ^rcat hattio 
of Charloroi began, a fight, tfiat will remain inscribed 
in letters of blood on f.lie scioll of llisbny. 

It was at .Mons, on Saturday, August 22nd. 
The flrsf. outpost <‘ngagemcnf.s Were beginning, a!nl the 
Ib’if.ish ti’oops, who had only arrived on the scene the 
same, morning, inimodiatdy ent(*i'cd t.he battle wit-houl' 
even a momenf.’s resf,. In a few hours Mons w;us ptit 
in a state* of (b*fonei*, and you should have* s<>en f lieese 
felleews weerking. Trenche's we*re* dug anel the bridges 
barrie;a(b*el by eageu* hanels. In sight of suedi willing- 
ne‘ss and such irre'sistible gaie>ty, yem weuilel neive'r hav.* 
thought that the'se jne.*n we*i'e on tlu^ en<* of a te rrilde* 
batt-h*. re*rsonally I e:e)ul<l not he*lp feeling Muit I was 
e>nly watching a mano.mvre* scene*, fen* the* phlegm anel 
the none-.halance^ of tineso se)l<lie*rs would never have? 
perinitteel one* fe) .suppose* that the e*rie*rny we re* onl> 
a few mile*s away. 


4C)7 

Smih'v’s report eni what he* saw is. pe'rbaps, the 
me)st (h'taih'd e)f t he* narral ive's t hat liave' reae*lie'el 
us. it \\ jis i 1 1 ustrate'el by the* ju*e*e>iHpa.ti\ iiig plan* 

Veni w.’i.nt an ae*ee>unt of niy lightitf^. 'rius sh ill be 
true e»f all 1 saw and sh.all !i.pf»ly enily to \hni'>. be*eaus.- 
1 have al)se>lnl.e*ly ne> e edieTrnt. reane'Uibi .ue .' e»l‘ ( 'ani 
brai. The hnrrieuiiie* of she ll Iheno h;is l. lt me* )m - 
numhe‘el eve*n ye t. anel I elo ne)t. y«*f. re.ili/.e* l.li.'tl 1 ;oei 
heniie*. Onr pe»sil,ie>n : 



Reference. 

I _ Village defended 
by.(^ .R. Irish Reg P 

(^.Middlesex 
(^_ Gordons 
(i). R.FA- 

\Ve> marcheel e>eit e)f onr billet.s at 4 a. in. We* 
inarcheel np to Xe). 1 anel wheeled f-o f-he* right, which 
fetched u.s on the* main I’aiis reiael (Hue* Mems), vvif/h 
Mons itse*lf se>tne*uhat lialf-h*ft on our re*ar. \N'e 

k 



* THE GRAVEYARDS OF THE BATTLEFIELDS. 1 i ///« /, ./ears 

Three hundred Germans were buried in this one huge grave, and a similar number 
» of French in another. 
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iiiinif (lia(,*'ly about, f*l<*ai‘inK Mio for»*v?roun<l of 

willows, boan.s, vvhoal., and anything whirh Krt-v“ lioad 
oov<*r. About lOa.iu. wo had (ox(;opt buildin^i^s) a clour 
rifle iun«<‘ of (juitc 2,000 yards. Wo tlnui dug our 
f renchfs, atul murh labour an<l lov<* wo put into thom. 

The ball opened at 11.30 a.m. by a terril>le art illery 
duel by the (b rinans ov4'r our trenclus to .No. i"». 
This wi'ut. on for soia<* hours, until a mov<*ment of 
infanti’v was se«ui at No. 0. 'Phis movenn*nt. was 
• •vid^'utly intcruled for th<* (Jordons; as you will ste 
t hat had t hey nianagetl to rejo h t he woful in front of 
us (No. 7), our position (No. 1) would have been miwle 
unt,<'nM.bl(> by hiddeti infant ry and well-serve<l artillery, 
who cojiM have Hanked us merely by hIomu- w<‘lght of 
!4umbei's, 

llowev(M-, wo opeiU'd t ip' ball on thmu at No. 0 wit h 
a f.<*rriHe Maxim tire. l*«M»r ilevils of infantry ! 'Plu^y 
advaneeil iri companies of (juit.4‘ ITiO men in tiles live 
«b’ep, and our i'ill(‘ has a flat trajectory up to (500 yanls. 
(Juess the result'. W*' couM stendy our rifles on (he 
t.r«*nch ami t-ake deliberate' aim. The first company 
were' simply blast. e'tl away to lle-avem by a veilley at 
700 yards, and in t-hedr insane feninatiem eve*ry bulb't 
was aljuost sure' to find t.we» bilbds. Tim ejthe'r com- 
j)anies ke'pt aelva.ne ing very sle>wly, eising their de-ael 
<‘e)nvrade‘S as e'e»ve-r. but- t he*y bjwl absoluf-ely no chane'e*, 
and at a,bemt. o p.m. th<*ir infantry retired. 

W<‘ were st-ill being subjeeded to a teuTible* art-illery 
fire. (Joel ! how the ir artille-ry elo fire-. Hut- we* hael 
t ime- (,<» se-e- what Wits happe-ning em our left, fbenk 1, 2, 


and .3. The Tloyal Irish Regiment hatl been surprised 
and fearfully cut Tip, and so, too, had the Middlesex, 
and it was found imiiossible for our R and 0 companies 
to reinforce them. We* (D company) were' miles 
away and were ordered t.o proceed to No. 2 and re'lieve- 
the Royal Irish lus much lus possiVde. We crept from 
our ti’ene'hes and crosseel to the* other side of the roael. 
wh<*re we had the* benefit of a ditch and the roael 
<*amber a.s cover. VVe made most excelh-nt progre-ss 
until 1.^0 yard,s from No. 1. At that distance there 
was a small white- house, flush with the rojul, stamling 
in a ch-arauce. Our young sub. was h-aeling anel 
s.-ife'Iy ci-osseel the' front of the house-. Tmmetiiate-ly 
the' (Jermaris opened a he-Ilish cyclone of shrapnel et, 
the- house. The*y etendd not ,see> us, Imt 1 gue-,ss f he-y 
kne^w t-he* rease)n why treje)j)s woulel or might pass (,hat. 
hem.se. However, we were to re-lie-ve the R.I.’s, and, 
astouneling as it may seem, we* passe'd that house- anel 
I was t-he- emly one to be liit. Even yet I am ama/.e-el 
at. euir luck. 

Hy this f,ime dusk had se-f, in, feuir villages were- e)n 
fire-, anel the* Oermans Intel be-e-n, and were, shelling 
the- he>spita!s. We manageel tei get inte> the- It.I.'s 
t-i-em-h anel beat olT a ve-ry faint-hearted Uhlan attae-k 
em us. About 11 [).m. came our orders te> re*tire>. 
What a pit.iful hanelful we; wore- against, that host, 
a.nil ye-t we held the flower of the* German Army a,(. 
bay all elay ! We- pie;ked up a elead olllle e-r ed oeirs 
anel re-tre-ate-el all night. At 2 a.m. we halted, ami at 
4 a.m. (Momlay) we- starteil retiring ngftin. 
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which in tine yi»u' aiiuiiiiil. in valiK* In 830 inilliotiH 
(£41.m>0,000) ? 

It may also 1 h> iiiciitioriiMl, said tin* VUifimrh^ that 
Ch*i'iiic‘iiiy i'<^*(‘ivi>(l ill 1013 alniK* fifiiii the* i;nit>('<l 
Htat(‘s ahfiiit 300 millions (£15,000,000) of roppfr, 
and furtlKM* Mni-t tiii* pcti'oliMim import would Is* iim 
KtmhI as roinpl<‘t<<‘ly shut down. The (leriiiaii leather 
industry is largely d<>pendetit «ui imports of hides 
fwiiii oversi'a. 'rin* Arirenthii* aloiu* s«-nl. 71 millKMis 
(£3.550,000) worth of hides. AKrieidtiiii' would hi* 
sfuisihly injureil hy tin* iiil<«>rruption of the exports 
of (3iilean saltpetiv from Chile, whieli in 1013 wen* 
of the value of not l(*>is ( liaii 131 millions (£(1,5,50,000). 

'I’htf siKidlicariee of an elTeetive hliM^kiule of (iermari 
fcMalstulIs is (41 he si>en in the followiiiii; few lij^nn*s: - 
The valge in marks of wlwat from tin* i.'ni(<ed Slates 
is 165 milliorts (£8,250,000)f from Kiissia Kl millions 
(£4,050,000), fioin I'anaila 51 miHions (£2,550,000), 
h'oin the Argentine 75 millions (£3,750,000) -372 
milliouH (£18,600,000) rn.»iii these four eoinitries. 
There will also he a diseontiinuams* of (Jk* im|)4irta(.ioii 
fnmi Russia of tin* followiiif? fooilst.iiffs : K^gs worth 
80 millions (£4,ooo,ooo), milk ami Iiutl4'r 63 millams 
(£3,150,000), hay 32 millions (£1,600.000), lard from 
the IJnifif'il Stales worth 112 millions (£5,600,000), riee 
from British India worth 46 millions (£2,30o,ooo), ami 
e<)JT«H» fi-oiii lira/iil w'urth 151 millions (£7,550,00(») 
shnuUl Ik*. adde<| to the for«‘(coiii(;. No one who eon- 
ti'niplates without piejiidiee, said (he V'orwin'ts, 
(fh<*Hi* few fiudis, (o whi«di many idJiei-s eoiild lN>aflded, 
will ahle litfhtly to estimsU* the eronomie eonst** 
quences of a war of loiit; diira(>ion. 

“If tho British hloekiulo took place, “ said 
th(5 Vorw.'irls, and it dwelt on tho consciqiKunrtJS 
of a war of long duration. Tho British blockiulo 


WHS ocd.iiiilly taking place at tho inoincnt 
words wore writUni, though it. was not 
calknl hy 1.lin.(> nariic for misoijs whhdi noc'd not 
horts Im< (*xaiiiinod. Acting togidhiu* with tho 
hostility of Kiissiti, which closed tho whoh^ of 
Uio Riissiaii frontier of (hM’iiiaiiy to tho transit 
of iiutiH'handi cithcT way, the control of sea 
coniinnnUuition ostahlishoi by flcc'ts »f 

lOiigland and Kranco Inul iilnMuly scs'iinxl tlic^ 
first fruits of tliosi? conH(M|ii(ui(.*cs of a war of 
long duration on whioh tho Vonv'irfs dwelt 
with such pathedif^ sigiiificaiuM*. 'J'liosc! con- 
sccpu*noos worn hound to 1 m^ c.orithiiions and 
cniniilativo so long os tho (‘oiitnd of s(*a com- 
niiinioations n*mnino(l nnr(*la.x(*d. 'I'lio iiicinM*o 
of th«« few (hTmiin crnisiTs which were still- 
at liiTgf* wns nlrc'ialy nhated. Already its hito 
had lK'(*n found to Ik* far loss fortnhliihlc* than 
its liark. War pn iidums on Britjsh ships at 
Hia won> falling fast. t«orinaii mariiiint^ eoin- 
men.v was iininsiirahlo. and in f:ir.*t th'.jn* 
was noni* to insure. Its roiiiains W4*n^ strariihsl 
and d(*r(diid in many a ncaitral port. One of tim 
gr(*al4>st d(ing(‘rs. in (ho opinion of some cmiriont 
antlioritios (ho most si^rioiis danger, that this 
country hiul t-o guard against in w'ur waHalr(*iuJy 
avi)rl/(*d, or would n^miiin so as long os tht^ 
control Kiiglarid hud ostalilishcnJ over lior sea 
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THE RETREAT TO THE MARNE. 


('AtTSES THE Bu.TiSH ReTREAT -ThE RreN.H FUR rH E .MoMENT f.NARI.E TO SeFFORT HiOTIsH 

The (Jerman ITr.scit- Action of J.ani)Recie.s- Hattie of He Catkai- J,aei.atorv Ciim- 
CISM.S OF A Herman Staff Officer on Hriti.si, I’or. es Achievements of Hovai, (m.vino 
Corps- Kiciitino in the A'am.ev of the Mecse from Xamcr to X’erocn Hatti.e of Chari, e- 
vir.EE— French Aviators drop Homes on Zeppei.in JIancar at AIetz- Cavai.hv Comhats 
UEINVEEN Hritish ano CiEKMAN.s: SiR l>HM.iP Chetwooe-.s Charoe Tiie Xew French 
Carinet— Interview hetween Oenerai, .Ioffre and Sir .John French Decision to Retire 
ON the Marne Coc.vter-Offf.nsive of French Armies to I'rotect Hritish Retreat 
Hattee of (icisE — H ritish C'aptcre Twei.ve Huns at Co.mpieone Retreat of the Ai.i.ies 

UEUIND THE Af.ARN E- -HesCI.TS OF THE CaMPAICN FROM TIIE HrITISH Sl'ANDPOlN T. 


S T%K(»KA\T TyOF'I’l'S, it will l)c n*nu‘m- 
IjoH'd, could not und(‘rstaiid why 
Ijctuid tho oMhh* soldi('rs hu-d to retire 
from Mof»s. The n^a^on for the retreat 
was this. At 5 p.m. on the Suuday Sir John 
French had received a “ most imi)ortant messa;re 
from General JolTre by telegram.” It appeared 
that tlireo German corps a r<‘s<‘rv(' corps, the 
4th and 9th corps were mo\’ing on the Hritish 
front, and that tlie 2!id corps was engaged in a 
turning movement on ttio left from the direction 
of Tonrnai ; also the Germans had gained 
])ossession of the passages of the 8ambre 
l)etween Charleroi and Xaiimr, and two re.serv(^ 
French divisiems and the 5tlj French Army on 
Sir John Frencli’s right Mere in full retreat. 
Tile accuracy of this information was confiniK'd 
by aeroplane reconnaissanc<\, and Sir John 
determined to wnthdraw his army to a ]iosition 
which had been previously reconnoitred. It 
rested on the fortress of MaulxHige on the right, 
and extended west to Jenlain, south east of 
V'alenciennes, on the left, l)ut it was ditiicult to 
hold, beeau.se standing crops and buildings 
made the siting of trenches v(tv dilhcult, and 
limited the field of Rre in many important 
localities. Nevertheless it contained some good 
artillery positions. ^ 

The Germans, commanded by Aon Kluck, gave 
the British no rest in tjie small liours of August 


21, and continuous fighting occurred during the 
night, tlu* G(‘rmans h 1 \'arious points cm|)loy- 
ing ()ow<n*ful searchlights to assist their attack. 
To cfiver tlie retreat of Sir Horace Smith- 
,l)orri(‘irs (.V)rj)S (th(‘ 2nd) from the lino ('onde- 
.Mons, Sir .John Fn'uch, who had jiosted himsi'lf 
M'ith his staff at Ihivai, ])roposed to lamieh 
the Gjivalry ni\ ision against tla^ enemy cn- 
deavonring to turn the left of liis lin(‘, whih* to 
aid the ret reat of t he right of the 2n(l ( 'or| s from 
behind Mons he achaneial the 1st Corps, wliosi* 
2nd Division was directed to make! a poMcrful 
diMiionstrat ion from tla^ direction of Hannignies 
as if it was desinxl to r(‘ta.k(‘ Hinche. JJius the 
offensive \v as taken at both ends of the HritisJi 
line. The artilUu’y of th(< 1st and 2nd Divisions 
supjiorled the attack of the 2nd Division, and 
the 1st J^ivision took np a supporting position 
in the neighbourhood of Feissant. 

Cnder cover of this d< inoiiHtralM)n Sir Horace 
Smith Dorrien retired from Coiah* -Mons on the 
line Dour-Quaronhle- Frana'i’ies. 'I’lie ,'Ji'd Di\ ision 
(GeiHTal Hamilton's) on tla' right of the 2nd 
Corps suffered eonsidi*rahle loss from tlu' enmiy 
dehonehing from Mons. By Sir Jolui f’r(‘neh's 
orders General Allenhy witli the Cavalry Division 
was o|)erating ^’igorousIy on tla^ l(4t Hank of 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, hut about 7.!9) a.m. 
a message arrived from Sir f'harles Fergnsson, 
eommanding the fjth J)ivision (part of Sir 

4G9 
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FRENCH HEAVY GUN IN A VILLAGE NEAR ARRAS. [Sport ,nd G.nna 


Horace Smith- Dorricirs Corps, tho 2nd), that 
ho was very hard ])ressed. CU'ueral Alleiiby, 
therefore, withdrew his cavalry to Sir (’liarles 
F(‘rgiissou’s support. In the course of this 
operation General Do Lisle, with the 2nd 
Cavalry lh’ij.ade. charged the flank of the ad- 
vancing Genua l infantry, but 500 yards or so 
from the enemy w'as held up by wire. Tho 
9th l.ancers and 18th Hussars sufTered severely 
in the ndirement of General De Lisle’s Brigade. 

"I'he situa-tion of the Ib'itish force was now 
most precarious. The only reinforcunnent it 
had nH'cived was tht^ 19th Tnfantry Brigade, 
which had been hurried up from th<* lines of 
communication to Valenciennes, and on the 
morning of Monday, August 24, was stationed 
south of Quarouble to su])port the left flank of 
the Army. The 4tli Division under General Snow* 
had commenced detraining at Le Cateau on the 
2Ilrd, but it w^as not till th<' next day (the 25111) 
that it became availalile for service. 

By nightfall Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien's 
Corps, which was retiring under coxer of the 
cavalry, held a position wast of Bavai, Sir 
Douglas Haig being on his right. The left 
wing of the British Army was protected by the 
cavalry and by the new ly arrix ed 19th Tnfantry 
Brigiide posted V)etxveen Jenlain and Bry ; the 
right wong rested on the fortress of Maubeuge. 

A paragraph from Sir John French’s dispatch 
of September 7 will show the reader how 
dangerous was the position of the British 


Army. “The French were still retiring,” 
ho says, “ and 1 had no sui)port except such as 
w'as afforded by the fortress of Maubeuge ; and 
tbe det(Tmined aMetiipts of the eiu^my to get 
round my l<‘ft flank assured me that it was his 
inti^ntion to hem me against that |>lace and 
surround me. I felt that not a moment must be 
lost in retiring to another position .... 
J’ho operation, hoxvexer, xvas full of danger 
and difficulty, not only oxving to the v(^ry 
superior force in iny front, but also to the exhaus- 
tion of the t roops.” Moreover Sir John doubted 
the xvisdom of standing to fight on the, jihout 
1o be partially entrenched, position, Cainbrai- 
l.e Cateau-T>«andrecies, and he had detennined 
to make a great effort to continue the retreat 
till lie could put some substantial obstacle, 
such as the Somme or tho Oise, between his 
troops and the enemy, and afford tho former 
some opportunity of rest and reorgani. ati m. 
The line Vermand-St. Quentin -Ribemont xvas 
indicated to the (Airps commanders as that 
toxvards xvhich they xvere to continue their 
retreat. St. Quentin is on the Somme, Ribo- 
niont on the Oise, Vennand to the west of St. 
Quentin. Behind St. Quentin and Ribemont 
lay the uncompleted fc^rtress of La Fere. 

The immediate problem before Sir John was 
to xvithdraw his army from between Valen- 
ciennes and Maubeuge to the road joining 
Oambrai and Le Cateau. From Maubeuge to 
Landrecies (a few^ miles 'north -east of Le Cateau 
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coiiiiniiiiiinitions tMiiitiniiod to he effect ive. 'rhin 
wivs the (irat reHult of our navul pivpimvtions, 
tho first great iiiaiiifiwtatiou of sen. jinwer. 

Hut there was a st^coiicl result far more 
drariiatie than the first, and not Jess sigiiificatil 
in its iinplieatioiis, nor in its e<»iierete iiiaiii* 
festatioii of the overwlieliniiig power of the 
s('a. The whole of the Kxp<.*ditioiiar\' Force, 
witli all its manifold ecpiipment for taking and 
k(M3ping the field, luul been siksitiy, s^'cndly, 
swiftly, and saifely trafisportt^l to the (’out incut 
without the loss of a single man, and witlifuit 
the slightest sliow of opposition from tlie I?ow«t 
which thought itself strong enough to ehalleiigi* 
the iinaggressive mistress of the seas. 
“ (lerrnany,’' says the l*r'eainble to the Navy 
Law of I90t), must possess a battle fieet of 
such strength that evcai for flu* most power- 
ful naval advei'sary a war w<Mild iiiv<jlvf^ such 
risks as to makt> that Power's own siipixnnacy 
doubtful.'’ Such a war had now Iweii forccnl 
upon England, and one of its first aecoiiifdishcHl 
results luul been the entirc»I.v sueeessful com- 
pletion of an o[)eration which, if the enemy luul 
deemed oiu* naval siifjrcanacry even so much us 
doubtful, ho might have been ex|K?cled to put 
forth his uttermost c^tTorts to imijeaeh. That 
ISorAiany declined tlie challenge was a proof 
even more striking of the powcT of sufXTior 


force at sea than the tuition of the British Navy 
upon t he trndt; routes of the wtwld. 

We now come to the third task of the Navy, 
the d(\struction of the hostile fio(‘t. Staiie 
general remarks on this subject may not lx» out 
<»f place. However great may be the iminediat^^ 
conserpiences of coinmandof t he sea, t hes«> advan- 
tages do not constitute tile final and partLinoiint 
ciifl at w'hich we should turn. 'I'liid- end is tlu^ 
overtfirow of the enemy's fields at sea. We 
must wait until tlie (‘iieniy gives ns the oppor- 
tiinity, blit then w'e must make Uie best of it. 
The essential tiling is always that if and whi^n 
tlie enemy eoines out in forei' he may be en- 
countered as soon as may be in superior force, 
and forthwith hroughl to decisive iwtion 
in a life and death struggle for the supreme 
prize of all naval warfiwe. Noiliing ciiii In.' 
further from tin* purjMse of a superior navy 
tliiMi to keep I lie enemy's fieet penned 
up in his ports. “ I heg to inform your 
Loixlsliij)," wrote Nelson in ISOI, “ that 
tho port of 'roiilon has never bi'e’i 
blockaded by me : ipiite t he reverse every 
opporl unity has been olfensl to llie enemy 
to put to sen, for it is there that we hope to 
mdize tlie hopes and exiieetat ions of oiir eoiintry 
and 1 trust they will not be disappointcKl.'^ 
But how if the enemy w'ill not put to soa — 
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on tho roafl from the latter place to Maubou^e) 
stretches tho Forest of Mormal. The guns of 
tlie forts to the south of MauV)euge would not 
prevent the (hTinans from occupying tho 
forest. (U‘nera.l Snow’s (li\’ision from Lot’ateau 
was moved up to a central position, with Ins 
right south of Solestncs and liis left r(*sting 
on tho Cambrai-Le ('ateaii road soutli of 
La Chaprie. 

The retireTUont n'commenet^d iti tlie early 
mofning of 'L’uesda> , August ‘if), and tlu' rear- 
guards were ordennl t(^ be clear of the t’th- 
J5a\'ai-Maubeuge road by ,5 30 a.rn. (leneral 
Allenby and the cavalry wen' to eov» r th(» 
retreat. Witli the 1st (’orps Sir Doughis 
Haig was to march to l.andreeies l>y the 
road along the eastern border of the Forest 
of Mormal. 

The two French Reserve Divisions wero 
right of the Ihdtisb Army, and the 24l li, a French 
cavalry corps, under (leneral Sordet, had l)een 
in bilU'ts north of Avesia's to the t'ast of Lan- 
dreeies. Sir John Fn'uch had visited (Jc'ia'ral 
Sordet- and eariu'stly recpiested his cooperat ion 
and support during tlu^ fighting of the 23rd and 
24th. Sordet had ])romised to obtain sanction 
from Ids army commander to act on Sir .lohn 
Froncli's left, l)\it his liorsc's wero too tired to 
move. Sir John could, liowever, rely on the 
aid of the two French Reservo l)i\ isions, hut 


not iiumediatcly on the cavalry of (hMUNral 
Sordet. From the west ln> might also (>\ptH t 
some iTulirect assistance. (Jeiu^nd D’Amadi' 
was near Arras with the (list and h2ud Kit'och 
Keserv<' Divisions. It will b(> romomlu'red that- 
the 2nd ( lerman (’orps had h(>ou mo\ iug from the 
direct ion of Tournai to eiivelnp t he left of Siml ohu 
French. Furtlier to the west a(!ermau cax alry 
division, a ha-tta-lion of infantry, with art iller\ 
and imichine guns, had occaipied Lille, on w liich a 
heax'V line wa.s imposed, and routed tla^ LiHuich 
'Tta-ritorials (who had no art illerx ) at Ih'thuiu' 
and eaptui*eil (’amhrai. West of ('amhrai they 
irdli(;t«Hl another se\ eiN^ (hdeat on the 'I'la’ri 
torials at Rapaume, and thr(‘at(Cied .\iTas. 
( Jema'al D’Anwuh*. w ho was organi/,ing tho 
FromJi defjcisive nortii of the Somnu', hurried 
up Regular troops to the latti'r plac('. (h'nei-al 
l>’Ama(l(‘, on<* of the most illustrious t’reneh 
solda‘:s, ha-d heici military atta.eln' with the 
Hi'itish Army duriiig lla< South African War, 
and he ha<l subseipaait ly (aanmaiuh'd t ho Fnaich 
t-roops in Moroct’o. Sir John b’rench could count 
on his a.tta.(Jving the riglit (J the ( h'rma.u 
fonu's tmdeavouring to <ej\'(Jop tla^ Rritish 
l('ft wing. 

Throughout J'ut^sday, .August- 23, tlie 1st 
Corps cont'ima'd its march on Landrecies, w hich 
W'lvs reached about 10 ]).m. Tlaw had been 
intended to fill the ga]) bi't wcsai Le (’ati'au and 
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Landrocios, but iho troops wore too oxhaustod 
t to march fiu'thei. They \Ncro licavily engaged 
Ho\itb and east of Maroilles, a few miles north- 
east of Landrocies, and the 9th German Army 
Corps, moving tlirough the Forest of Mormal, in 
the evening attacked the 4tli Guards Brigath^ 
stationed in and around Landrecies itself. 
J^uring the fighting a (Jerman Infantry Brigade 
suffered heavily. Jt lulvanced from the woods 
in the closest order into the narrow street, 
which was com])letely filled. 4'he British 
machine guns from the heafl of the stn'ct swept 
away the crown of the ( ierman (‘olumn, a fright- 
lul panic ensued, and it was <‘stimat(>d that no 
f(>\\vr than 800 to 900 dead aiifl wounded w(‘re 
lying in the str<*et alone. 'I'he Gerniati officers, 
who were accustonied fr<^tn behind to shoot 
witli revolvers the jjriv'ales who lu^sitah^d to 
advance, liad not bcuv.i able to check tlio 
stampede, 'riie Jh’itish in tliese (aicountca's had 
receiv^ed assistjinci^ from the two Frcncli Hc>ser\'e 
Divisions on the right, but, as Sir John Froncli 
said in liis dispatch, it, was owing mainly “ to the 
skilful manner in whicl« Sir Douglas Haig laid 
extricated his Corps from an exceptionally 
difficult position in the darkness of the night 
that the 1st Corps was able at dawn to restimo 
their march south towards Wassigny on (luise. 



PARIS, 

For defensive use in case of necessity trenches 
were dug across the streets. 

and Ctneral, 


Meanwhile Sir Horace Smith -Dorrien, covered 
by the cavalry which during the 24th and 25th 
had become a good deal scattered, and by 
General Snow’s Division posted north of the 
Cambrai-Le Cateau road with its right south of 
Solesmes, had by 0 p.m. reached the line 
he Cateau -Carnbrai, their right being at Le 
Cateau and their left in the neighbourhood of 
Caudry. The 4th Division, which had been 
placed temporarily under the command of Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien, had fallen back beyond 
Caudry 'towards Seranvillers, the left being 
thrown back. 

W echi(‘sday, the 26th, was the most critical 
day of the retreat. At dawn it became 
apparent that the enemy was throwing th(' 
bulk of his strength against Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien and General Snow. The guns of no 
fewer f him four ( {erman (’orps were in position 
before the Ih'itish k ft, and Sir HorM,ce judg(‘d 
it impossible to continui5 his retreat at dayl)r(ni.k 
in face of this attack. The 1st Cor|)s at that, 
moment was inca]>able of mov’ernent, and 
Geiu^ral Sordef,, owing to th(^ state of his 
horses, was unable to help the Brit ish. 'L’lieri^ 
had been no time ]>roperly to entrench the 
position. 

According to the rules of Kriegspiel the British 
left wing was doomed to destruction, l)ut, as 
on so many ])revious occasions in history, tlie 
British soldier did not know wluni he 
was beaten. Outnumbered as it was by at, 
least four guns to one, the Artillery deluged 
the advancing Germa»is with shrapnel. In vain 
the German commander threw his picked 
cavalry — the Germen Guard Cavalry Divi- 
sion — into the l)attle. It was thrown back 
by the British 12th* Infantry Brigade in com- 
plete disorder. 

Still there are limits to human endurance, 
and it w'as obvious that if General Smith- 
Dorrien was to escape annihilation he must 
at all costs retreat. About 3.30 p.m. the order 
to retire was given, and, thanks to the Artillery 
and the Cavalry, ana the General’s superb 
handling of his Corps, this most difficult and 
dangerous operation was successfully effected. 

“ I say without hesitation,” wrote Sir John 
French, “ that the saving of the left wing 
, . . could nevuT have been accomplished 

unless a commander ” (Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien) “ of rare and unusual coolness, intre- 
pidity, and dotorminatiop had been present to 
yjersonally conduct the operation.” The British 
had inflicted terrible losses on the enemy, and 
the German public, who had* been led to expect 
a now Sedan, were instead to road long lists of 
casualties suffered by tile finest regiments in 
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witli liis bat (In Hoot, that is ? Thou W(^ must 
wait, until ho cIuoh, and in tho iroatiwhih* wo 
must UHO iHir liost ond<Mivc»urH tti parry his 
HportKlio tudH of ajrgrossioii and give? him as 
inut'h iiioro than ho jjjots as wo <*nn inana^o. 
will sook to woar us down, and \\r «ifi onr part 
must, sook to wostr liim clown, 'riai mtlonafr. 
of this typo of naval warfare tho typo most 
likely to prc'vail liotwooTi two holhV^orents, c»no 
of whom is approoiahly slronjior in all tho 
olonuvits of naval foroo tlian tho other is o\- 
poundecl as follows in .Air. J. K. Tliursh’c^krs 
little hook on “ \aval AA’arfare ’* : 

The wi'akcT liollipoii'iii will at tli*’ mitsot k«H*p 
his hait-lo fleet in liis fortifUMl ports. The Kt-rori^^er 
may do (ho khiiio, bnt he will be under no siirh para- 
mount indiicremeiit- to do so. Hoth sides will, how- 
«v<‘r, send out- tlic*ir toinedo i^raft ami suppoiiinv. 
cruisers wit/h iideiit to do as iiiueh lui-i’in ns they ran 
to the armed forces of the enemy. If one bi'Uip'n'rit 
can Ri»t his torpi^do cTaft to sea befoiv the iiieniy 
is ready, lie will, if he is tlie »t nailer of the two, 
fctrthwifh attempt t<n (wtaldish as close and siistaimsl 
a wateh of the ports sheltering tlic? enemy's armed 
forcs*K (IS may he prae.tieahle ; if Ik? is the weaker 
ho will attempt, sporadic attac^ks on the iiorts of hw 
advei-siiry and on such of his v.'arships as may be found 
in tlie i-iiK'n. . . . Hiich attai^ks nuty Ik* very 

effc'Clive (ind may even go far to ri'dress the balanee 
of naval sti'engt h ns to encourage tlie origiiwlly weaker 
lielligerent to seek a dc*cision in the open. Hut the 
foirea of the stronger iMdligei-ent must Ik? v<*ry badly 
hiuidled and disposed for anything of the kind to take 


plaee. Tin* advaiifage of superior forre is a ti*e- 
iiieiidoiis one. If it is iissoeiated with energy, deter- 
iniruitioii, iiiit iiitive, mid ^kill of disposition no 
than equal to tliosi* of the assailant, it is overwhelming. 
'I’lie se(i-k 4 ‘e)iiiig eapaeity, or \ihat has liceii railed 
(lie emhii'irig mobility, of torpi'dii erxdt is eoni* 
pai'a(iv 4 ‘ly small. 1 ’heir r(Mil supply is limited, 
4 *sp«’eially wbfii they are .s 1 i>aiiiiiig at full s|km*i1, amt 
tliry carry no very large ii'sitvi* of ( 4 >rpiMliM>K. TlM*y 
must, tlii'n*rore. v«Ty fn*qu 4 ‘n 11 y ri'fiirii (■<» a. lias** to 
i'<*|fl(*nlsb 1 b*‘ii* Kiipplits. 'riie siquu-ior **neniy is, 
it is true, siibjeet. to flu* saiii** disaliiliti*^, luit Iwing 
siipiTKu* li«* ha-s imiii* lorp<'<lo I'raft to spare ami iiion* 
rruiwis to attack th<* (oriM>fl(» eraft- «»r (Ik* **m'iiiy 
and (lii-ir own i s<*f>rt of eruisers. When (Ik* raiilitig 
torpedo eraft retiini to tlii'ii* has** he will make it 
v<Ty fliniciilt for llu'rii to gi*t in amt just as ditllrult 
f«»r tlK'iii (*> get. out again. II** will siitT**r 1oss**h, 
of ('*Mirse, for IlK'n* is no Hnp**riot'ity of for**** t hat will 
confer iminiiiiit y in lliat resp****!. in war. lint <‘V(*ri 
lietw****n for****s, *‘c|iially w**II l«*il ami hari*ll«‘*l, 

theii* is ii*> r**,*ison to supp*is** that, tin* Iohs**n *if *im‘ 
sid** will he inor** than **qiial to thfi^u* *>f the oth*'r: 
whereas if on** side is appi'***'i:Lhly Niip**t'iftr t 4 » f Ik* *»t lK*r 
it. is leasonahl** to siipiK»s** that it will inlliet gi'eat 4 *i* 
loss**s on th** **iK*iiiy Ilian it sufT 4 *rs its 4 *lf, while ev*‘ri 
if the losK 4 *s me e*|iial Ih** i**si*liK* *if th** sti*oiig**r f*in**? 
will still he grv*nt**t' Itian 1 h;it of (Ik* w*'aker. 

One must not asHiiiiie, wli(*]i tlu? (*iieniy does 
not eojric? out, that tlu^ iiviifu*** arid dis|)lay of 
superior force* in **v**ry din'ctioii have tw;U*d ac 
a deterrent and cpu*ll(*d initiative t<i the {mint of 
paralysis. No su«.?b bypotliesis eaii Ixs oiiter- 
taiiKKl on (lio inc^rely riogativo evidoneo of 
situation still obsciiro and imdovolopod. it 



SAVING THE GUNS IN THE ACTION AT COMPIEGNE. 


the ( Jermaii Army. From the 2:kd to the 2r)tli 
inclusive the British losses were estimated by 
Sir John French at bet.ween 5,000 to 0,000 
men. Considering the enormous forees that they 
luKl baOled for four days, these figures are the 
most eloquent of tributes to the skill of the 
British commander, his ofticers and men. 

The judgment of a foreigner — especially a 
hostile foreigiKT — is v('ry frequently tlie judg- 
ment of posterity, and after ages will doulitless 
repeat that of a membeV of the ( J<*rman Ceneral 
Staff, who was conversing one day with a Dane 
in the September of 1014. He was referring to 
the Battles of Mons and Landr(Hdes-be Cateau ; 
“The English,” he said, “have prepared a 
surprise for us in this war, especially in the 
battles in North h'rance. 

The Eiiglishmau is cool, irulifferent to danger, and 
to the diapon.Hations of Providence. Ite stays where 
he is couinianded. He shoots inagnillcently, extra- 
ordinarily well. is good at bayonet attack, 

. . . and it is during these bayonet attacks 

when luck is against hiiji that he is at his very bi'st. 


His endurance and inarksinanship make him an op- 
|Km«‘ut of higdi rank. It is the English w(^ Iry 
to hit hardest in t his war. 

After we lia<l hrokem thmugh the Ereneh i.osit ions 
on the ih-Igian front im- and had got .JolTre's army on 
(.h<‘ move towanls t he sout h t he ( Jermaii Ainiy s ad- 
vanei* a[)peared to be elie<ke<l. It was (ieneial 
Prench’s army t hat had st ayed t he i*et.re,i j.. \V e ordei ed 
the English lines to l>e stormed. Our troops dasle d 
itito them with lixird bayomds, imt our elloits f«) 
driv.- t h<‘ English liaek wrvr in vain. They ;ire very 
good at resisting a bayonet attaek. 'I he iMiglidi 
are st.rong p(*ople, athletie, and w<dl tleveloped. So 
we decided to sho.»t. them down, but^ we IouikI that 
they ainuMl remarkably well. “ Every l.ullet, lomul 
its billet," as they say. 

We ordered our best shots t.> tackle them, but t he 
result was not in our favour. Tle ii w<^ got all our artil- 
lery at work that could be sj^ared against them. We 
swej.t til- Euglisli positions with a, rain of shells 
a regul.ar bombardm-nt . When the flung < < as* < w- 
expert, ed to find the English Iml lt d. The English 
artillery eannot be compared with ours or tlieircn di. 
and we soon sileiwcl it. We had not lu-ard from the 
English for an liouv. 

But how can I describe oiir ast(miKlmi<*nt ? Beyond 
the shell-sw«*pt zone we saw English soldiem’ heads 
moving and they began to use their rifles again as 
soon a.s the eoast was clear, 'the Enghsli are a cool 
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lot 1 Wo liad to AHsault aj<ain and again, but in vain. 
Wo wore in fart I’rpulwod after having literally Mur- 
rounded them. Their peiMt'verama* and pluek had 
gained their jiwt revvani. The retirement could now 
bo carried t>iit in an orderly way. All rink of cata- 
atrophe to tlu* retn*ating army was averted. 

Kven (he sight of the wounded surprisc'd us and 
commanded oiir respect. They lay so still and 
scnnr<‘ly over complained. 

Tlio rot rent contimu^d far into tlm nig] it of 
the 26th and through the 27tli and 2Hth, 
when the troops hal(i‘d on the line Noyon- 
( diaunaye-La Fere. The I’eidik'iu'ss of tlio 
(Jerinan |)ursuit is furtlu'r evidmus^ of the 
efheieney with wliieh tlie l^ritisli troops liad 
been handled in action, though it must be 
renuvmlxTed that Ijy now Oeiieral Sordet witli 
his cavalry was relieving the jiressure on the 
Hritish rear, urid ( Jem ral d'Arnade with the 
61st and 62nd French Ih'serve Divisions from 
the neighbourhood of Arras was attacking 
Kluck’s right flank. No fewer than fiv'^e tlerman 
corps had b<*en flung at two Jlritish corjis and 
(leneral Snow’s Division, d’he German military 
n^^utation, damag(*d by General J*au in Alsace, 
had b(‘(‘n shattered by Sir John French. Among 
tlu' ofHci'ra besides those already mentioned 
whom Sir .John selected for special praise in 
respect of their conduct during this treimuidous 
test of ability, courage, and endurance were 
his Military Secretary, the Hon. W. Lambton ; 
the Ghief and Sub-('liief of the GeiuTal Staff, 
Sir Archibald Murray and Major-G(*n('ra.l 


Wilson ; the Quartermaster-General, Sir William 
Kobertson ; and the Adjutant -General, Sir 
Nevil Macready. 

The Royal Flying Corps, under Sir David 
Ilendei*son, had had their baptism of fire, and 
covered thorns dves with glory. “They have,” 
said Sir John French, “furnished me with the 
most complete and accurate information, which 
lias been of incalculable value in the conduct 
of the oj)erations. Fired at constantly both 
by friend and foe, and not hesitating to fly 
in every kind of weather, they liave remained 
undaunted throughout.” 'i’lK^y had also 
destroyed five of the enemy’s machines by 
fighting in the air. 

One of the duels in the air has been gi’aphic- 
ally descril)ed by a private of the 1st Royal 
West. Kent Ri'giment. The airman was a 
frenchman, but it brings vividly before^ us 
the natun> of part of the work done by Sir 
David Henderson’s heroic subordinates ; — - 

Th<*rc was oii<* interesting sight I saw as the rohimn 
was on the march, and that was a duel in the air 
between French and (ierman aeroiilaiu's. Jt was 
wonderful to .see the Frenchman maiuenvro to get 
the upper iiosition of the Uerman, and after about 
10 minutes or a quarter of an liour the Frenchman 
got on to]) and blazed away with a revolver on the 
fh'rman. He injured liim so much as to cause him 
to de.scend, and wlien found he was dead. The IJiitish 
troops buri(‘<l the airman and burnt the acunplane. 
During that day we wer»' not troubled by auy^ more 
(lerncin aeroplanes. 



FRENCH ARMY ON THE MARCH IN THE CHAMPAGNE DISTRICT. 

Earthworks in the foreground. {Ctntrai Press. 
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BRITISH TRAWLERS EQUIPPED AS MINE SWEEPERS. [h'red Iff Catitr, 


is far more likely that tlio oneiny is pri»- 
parifij^ Home great coup requiring him (o kec'p 
all his availabk) foreos in iiiiiul niul to uH(» them 
when the time comes with (ho utmost vigour and 
cletenn illation. At any rate, that is what tlii^ 
l^ritish Vloet had to Ijo prepared for. It iiinst 
stand at all times in full reiwliness to parry tJie 
blow,Avhensoovor and wlieresoever it is delivered, 
to anticipate it, if it may bo, and in any ease 
1.0 meet t he enemy with a vigour, determina- 
tion, and skill not inferior to liis own, and with 
a force so superior os to crown our arms with 
victory. No nation which wages war on the 
seas can hope fop anytliing more or bettor than 
a decision sought and obtained on terms such 
as those. 

In the circUinstancoB which prevailed in tlie 
war between (lonnany and Kngland in 1914, 
it was peculiarly probable that Clermany would 
at tho outset show an apjiarciit fcx^blenoss of 
initiative. In connexion with the first great 
Clennan Navy Bill of 1900 it was laid down 
that the Ocrinan Navy need not be os strong us 
that of the greatest naval Power “ for, us a rule, 
a great naval Power will not bo in* a position 
to concentrate all its forces against us.” In the 
event it was, perhaps, tho Clermon Navy that 
was at tho outset least able to concentrato all 
its forces *’ against “ the greatest naval Power.” 
The German Fleet was compelled at first to be 


a two>fold (containing force against a formid- 
able military adv'iTsary in the Baltii^ and against 
an overwhelmingly superior naval atlviTsiwy 
ill the Xorili Sea. To go out to ligJit in flic 
XortJi Sea might be. to uncover the Haltiti 
(unvsts of tJermany to the* assaults of Kiissia 
from the sea and thereby greatly to facilitat^^ 
the military o|M*nitions of Kiissia in that region. 

We may fitly eoiwliuli? this elir.pter with a 
briid Enumeration of t he llritish naval forces. 

'riie First Flix't (tonsisUxl of four battlo 
sipiadrons togi'thcr with a fie(^t flagship, the 
Iron Duke, wlikdi c»rrii.*d tJie flivg of Sir John 
Jellicoe, the siipri'iiieCommandiir-iii'tJhief afloat. 
T1 m» first battle sciiiadron (ionsistod of isght 
battleships of tho Dreadnought and siipor- 
Drcadnoiight tyjK?, wwcui of which carried 
ten I2in. guns, togetlier with a socoiuiary 
armament of 4in. guns, while tho (eighth, tho 
MivrllKirougli, a sister shi]) to the flwt flagship, 
had toil llhSin. guns and a Clin, secondary 
ariiuimeiit. The scjcond battlo scjuadron con- 
sisUkI of eight supeT-Dreadnoughts, eiiich (tarry- 
ing ten l.‘h5iii. guns with a 4iii. S(M?(.)ridary arrniv- 
ment. 'Flie tiiird batth^ squadron coiisisUtd 
of tli«? eight fine pro-DreadiKjiiglit ships of the 
King Kdwanl VIl. type, each carrying four 
I2in., four 9'2iii., and ten Gin. guns. Tliif 
fourth bat lie squadron consisted of the Dread- 
nought herself and two others of a later tyjie. 
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REMAINS OF A (;ERMAN MOTOR CONVOY. I/./kj/ 

Which was surprised by a French battery. 


Leaving for a time th(‘ British, wo nnist, now 
turn to the Moiiso side of tlu^ thoatn* of war. 

Tiio fall of Namur and tlio (i('nuaM (grossing 
of the Sambro fiiig]»t not by tlioinsolvos have 
ofjligod tlio British and FVcaioh to nd-roat from 
the Sambro. Tt was I ho faibiro of tho Kronoh 
offonsivo tlirough tlio J3(‘lgian Ard<*inu‘s, tho 
witiidrawal of th(‘ Fnaioh troops to th(' valbw 
of tho IMouso, and tlu* forcing, after dcsporat(‘ 
fighting, of tho Miaiso botwocn (hvot. and Namur 
tliat peril i))s decided (ioneral .loffro to rcireat 
on tho Aisn(‘ and Marne. Near Civet, the 
point where tiie Chaise leases France and enters 
Belgium, t lit' Ct'rmMns hatl t rasersed tiu' 
river. Tht^ jiosst'ssion of tht^ triangle of country 
from tho envinais of Maiibougo to Namur and 
from Namur to Cistd (‘naVilt'd them to turn tho 
FVench defonsis e on tlio left bank of the Ateust*. 
A body of Connans adsanoed from Kocroi on 
Rethol. 

Tho wooded country botsseen Civet and 
Mezieres permitted t he French to oppost* a des- 
porato resistance to the invaders ascending tho 
Meuse. At Charleville, on the w(*stta’n bank of 
the Meuse opposite Mezieres (a few miles to tho 
w^est of Sedan), a determined stand was made. 
The inhabitants were withdrawn from C-harle- 
villo and mitrailleuse's hidde^n in the house's. 
The Cermans reacheel (charleville on August 2.5. 
They were permitted to creiss tlie^ three bridges 
into the town* Suddenly the> liridges were 
blown up by contact mine’s, and the ( Ie*rmans 
in Charleville wcj'e raked by the fire e>f the 
mitrailleuses and ov^erwhehnexl with shells. 
Novortheless the CorBians, with reckh^ss cejurage, 


persiste’el in their e'nteTprise’. 'Fhe' Fre’iich guns 
fremi (he hills remnel Charle’ville swe'pt away the 
he’aeis of tlu'ir e-eilumns, but the’ Ce’rmans (hre’w 
p>e>ntoeni brielge's ove'r the ri\e‘r, and ultimate’ly 
the French gunners had to re'tire’. 

Semth-west, betwe>e'n Mezie’re's anel Be‘the‘1, 
near Sign\^ TAbbaye', the're' was another li('re*e 
ene’eainteT. Mevje're's itse'lf was abaneleaie'el by 
the' >'re>ne h. 

Me'anwliile', the' t're*ne*li invasion of tin 
Jtcigian Arele'ime'S anel the Duehy of l.uxe'm 
burg, freaii the’ re'gion bi'twi'eai Mc/ie'i’cs einel 
Xu'rehm, hael, like the' invasion of the Be*lgian 
Areleames from the valley of tin* Me'iise*, beM'ii 
unsiie-e'e'ssful. TIh’ Freawli crossed the' Se’mois, 
;i tributary of the' Ah'eise’ whie h eait-e-rs it, be'low 
]M('zie'‘res, anel aelvance'el te>wairels Neufe-hat e-an. 
'riie’V were re*pulse*el b\ tlie* Ce'i’iiuins, esan 
mande'd by Dukee Allire'cht eef W'iirte'inbe'rg. 

At the' eipening eif thee war a, large’ bexly e4 
(German cavalry hael desce'neh'el freeni Lnxem 
burg, and ende'avemre’d te> sli]j jiast Leingwv 
anel ent tho F'reneh linei be'tw'cen Vejrduri anel 
Me'‘zie^'res. But thee geirriseen of Lemgww, le'd by 
the' he'i'oic Coleaie’l el’Arche’, hael he'lei tiieiri in 
che'ck and driven tlieau back with hevivv 
lei.sse's, l.<ongwy, though its eiefe’iice'S we-re* 
out of date, diel neit surre'fide'r t ill August 27. 
and the’ magnificeait re’sistance* e»f its garrise)n 
se'riejuslv reitarde'd the* advance' e)t thee Ce'rmaii 
Army (baseel on 'JVeve’s) uneleT the’ eaeinmanel 
of the' (5’e)wai Fririe-e. Ne*ar Si)ine;eairt, ne»rth- 
('ast ejf Verdun, thei French re-pulsesl a Ce'rman 
attack (August 10-11) atiel captured tluee guns 
and three mitrailleuse's. 
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h 11 carrying; U?n 12in. giiiLs apieco and two of 
thorn a 4iii. m^condary arinaiuoiit, togotlicT 
with tho AgariioiniLoii, oiij of thc^ of tho 

pro-Droadnought sliipH, cturyiiig four 12ifi. 
and ton O'Jin. giinn. As two Turkish ships Wt.^ro 
purchasod on tho out})roak of war and othor 
Hritish sliips W(*ro noariiig eoinplotion, it 
was contoinplatxHi that this squadron would 
soon 1)0 strcngLhonod, tliough not nocessiirily 
with tho nowly ooiniiiiasionod sliips thornsc^vcs. 
A light cruisor and a dostroyor woro attacdioti 
to tha Fioot flagship, oacdi hattlo squadron had 
also a light cruisor atUudiod to it, two repair 
Hiii|)s lUMtonipanicHl tho wholo fioot. and it had 
also oight attiaeluHl dostroyors. Affiliatodto tho 
First Fioot won) (1) tho hattlo criiisor scjuadron, 
consisting of four ships, throo of tlioiii carrying 
oight l.'Voin. gints iipio(‘o and tho fourth oigli:- 
12in. guns, all with a 4in. socondary arina- 
inont ; (2) tho scH)ond criiisor scpnulron, fionsisting 
of four |)oworful ariiiourod rruisors ; (2) tho 
thinl cruisor sqiuulron of four (Tuisors of tho 
l>ovonshire typo, oiudi carrying four 7'5in. 
and six Gin. ^iins ; (4) tho fourth cruisor squad* 
roil, coitsisting of four ships of tiio Monmouth 
typo, witii an arinamont of fourteen Gin. guns, 
and ono light cruisor, tho Bristol, with a:i 
ariruiinont of two Gin. and Umi 4in. guns ; 
(5) tlio first light cruisor sqiiad"on consisting 
of four 8hi|>s, and (G) a squadron of six iiiiiio- 
swooping gimboats. Fiu'thorinoro, thtTo wero 
four flotillas of destroyers atti'/hod to ih(» 
First Fioot under tho coininand of a (\>tnmodorc, 
whoso broad {x^nnant flow in tho Amethyst, 
a light cruiser. Kach hiul a flotilla cruiser 
attaehod to it, and a dtqiot ship as well. The 
first, second, and fourtJi flotillas hiul 20 
destroyers iqnece, and the third liiul 15. 

This, then, was our first line of defence in home 
waters. But it was not our rinly lino. Behind 
it stood tho Scx'ond Fleet and Ixdiind that tho 
Third, oac'h with its battle squr^ 'oiis and its 
cruiser mpiad-ons. The Second Fioet hiui two 
Imttlo squadrons, each with a light cruiser 
attached. Tlie first of these squadrons con- 
sistixl of eight ships of tlie Formidafilo tyjx), 
and tlio second, with the l^>rd Nelson, a sister 
ship to the Agamemnon, whose armament has 
alrcnuly Ixxni given, as fleet flagsliip, had six 
»>lhor vessels, live of tho Duncan ty|X) and one 
of tho (^uiopiis type. All these shi^js of both 
hiul the uniform pro-Droadnoiight arma- 
ment of four 12in. and twelve Gin. guns. For 
cruiser siiuadrons the Second Fleet hud first 
the fifth cruisor squad-on, consisting of the 


(Carnarvon with four 7'5in., and six Gin. 
guns, the Falmouth with oight Gin. and tho 
Liverpool with two Gin. ani te:i 4in. ; and, 
secondly, tho sixth eriiiser squadron, consisting 
of the four line armoiirod oriiisors of tho Drake 
typo, all armod alike with two l)'2in. guns and 
sixteen Gin. It hiul also a mine-layer sqiuulron 
of seven vessels, fts patrol flotillas, inde|X3n- 
dently organi/.ed under tho Ad'iiiral of Patrols, 
wero four in number, the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and nini'h, with seven flotilla cruisers and four 
depot ships attached. The sixth flotilla con- 
sisted of 2*1 destroyers, the seventh of 21 
di^broyers and 12 bor[)edo-boats, the third of 13 
destroyers and 11 to.-ixMlo-hoats, and the fourth 
of 17 destroyers. Last, but not least, there wore 
seven flotillas of submarines with 11 d^pot ships 
attached to thoni. In all they imistered 52 vessels, 
tiio balance of submarines in commission being 
accounted for by the flotillas stationed abroad. 

Lastly eamo the Third Fleet, with two battle 
squadrons, the seventh and eighth, each with a 
light cruiser attached, anri six cruiser squadrons, 
ono of which, however, was temporarily not 
constituted *' wdioii war began. The seventh 
battle squadron consisted of five ships of the 
Majestio type, and the eighth of five of tho 
Canopus type. They w'ore comparatively old 
ships, the earliest dating from 1895 and the 
latest from 1992, but they had a good deil of 
fight in t.hom. All were armod with four 12in. 
and twelve Gin. guns, not of course of tho n()wo.st 
ty|K), but by no moans to bo despised or 
neglected. The cruisor squadrons of this fleet 
mustered 30 vessels in all, of tyfies too various 
to bo onumorated in detail. 'Phey were for 
the most part old ships, but none of them 
oVisolete in any logitiinato sense, and they wore 
certain to give a very good aoeount of them- 
selves in any work which they wore likely to 
bo called upon to do. Of tho several fleets, 
squadrons, and flotillas stationed abroad nothing 
need here bn said except tliat in conjunction 
with the French Fleet in the Mediterranean and 
other' waters they wore amply strong enough 
to make snort work of any enemy they were 
likely to encounter. 

Huch was the material strength of our guard 
iqxrn tho soas. If battles were won by ships 
nothing more need be said. But battles are 
not won by ships. 'Hiey are won by tho men 
wlio fight them. Ono spirit animated the 
whole Navy, a spirit of unswerving devotion 
to their King, their country, and the call of 
dut y or of danger. 
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O F all tlio problems of the war 
11 lore was iiono more momcfitous 
tliaii Iho trial of strength if 
the Geriiiaii Navy. Ft Avas itself 
the cliiof German creation of the past fifteen 
years, the chief work of the Kriiperor illiain FT., 
the chief symbol and \ivea|X)ii cf German WcU- 
P'AUik. Ttfi rapid ccnstruction had for a dwivle 
influoncod ni'^ro tluui anytliing else the eonrsc^ 
of intemaiioiiAl relatioivs, and been the most 
powerful factor in determining the resjjective 
places of Great Britain and Germany in the 
grouping of the >]uroponn Powers. From 
1900 onwards German, naval ambitions hod 
embittered Angle -German relations, and for a 
good many years the most urgent question in 
politics had whotlicr an Anglo -German 

war could bo averted. The prospect of such a 
duel had been becoming to all apjiearance 
more and more remote when Germany look 
a course which set all Europe ablaze and 
brought England in,'* almost as if naval 
war with the greatest naval I'ower, with all 
its menace not only to the German Navy but 
to Germany’s communications and trade, were 
a minor issue. 

Sea-power played no part in the making of 
modern (Tenmmy, and was irrelevant to Ger- 
many's hofne defence. It was sought deliber- 


ately a:i an ongiiie of conquest and ns the only 
efftjctivo weapon with which GcTniany could 
win |x>^'cr abroad and above all dispute British 
su])reinaitV. Geiman historiaim luid orators, 
from the EiiqHTor William downwiu*dH, einbel- 
liu.hed their apfKHvls to tno |X)pular imagination 
witli much medieval Ion*, and regardiHl tlu) 
new Navy as tJH> fulfilment of tlie aspirations 
of all great Germiuis avIio had dn*aiiied of a new 
and greater German Fiinpire, But in n^ality 
the German Navy built up lK*twoen 1898 and 
1914 was a new* work. Its foundations wen? 
on the one bund pros|HTity and commercial 
anibition, and on the oljier hand a carefully 
fostenxi InJicf in the impending downfall and 
dec?ay of the British Km]3ire. 'J'he thnx? wars 
fought by Bismarck for Gcnutui unity were 
from a naval fioint cf vicAV iiiHignificani. Tlio 
war of 1804 gave Kiel to IVussia and socured 
her position on the Baltic, 'fhe war of 1866 
gave Prussiia the wliole North Sec littoral (she 
Fiad previously purchased Wilhelmshaveti fn>m 
the Grand Duchy of Oldenbiurg). Ihit, owing 
to the unproparcxlness of France, si'a-powTr 
played no iin])oriant port in the great 
struggle of 1870, and aftcT the w’ors which 
brought Germany so much glory on land 
ITismarck even diitunisliod such modest nav^l 
proposals as ho liad hitlicrto lx)eii making. 
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STEINHAUER. 

The Kaiser’s Master Spy. 

[Kecotd Press. 


Tho Frv'iich troops victorious near Spincourt 
])ursuo(l tho oiiomy, and their artillery on 
the 12t]i sur]>rised and destroyed a regiment 
of dragoons. Two aviators from- Verdun, 
Lioutenant Cosari and Corporal I’rudhonimeau, 
flew over Metz and dropped bombs on a 
Zeppelin hangar. At Virton, north-east of 
Montmedy, the French 6th C!orps inilieted 
a considerable defeat on the (hn’iimns. fn the 
environs of Nancy on the 2r)th tlu^ro was a 
desperate battle between the French aiid tho 
Crown Prince of Bavaria’s Army, d’ho 15th 
Corps, surprised in tlie battle of August 20 
(referred to in Chapter XX HI.), oxecnt<;d a 
brilliant counter-attack (August 25-26). llie 
Germans suffered heavil3% 

In spite of the French successes^ between 
M^zieres and Verdun, the l^^rench, owing to 
the failure of the operations on th(^ Sambro 
and tho northern Meuse, and in the Belgian 
Ardennes, had to withdraw to tho valley of 
the Meuse. On the 23th Eongwy capitulated. 
A regiment of Germans who wore crossing tho 
river near Dun were driven into it. In the 
region between the Meuse and He the I there 
was a great battle on August 31. But, as 
General Joffre had decided to retire on the 


Marne, tlie liiu^ of thi' M(miso between Vordim 
and MtVien's was abandotu'd, and Iht^ CoiMimus 
advance<l to tho Fon'st of tho Argomu'. 

Thus pursue*! by Uio (;oru\au Armios 
commanded by Kluok on tlu^ west, Hulow 
from Cliarloroi and Namur, liausiai trom 
Dinant and Civi*t, the Alli(Hl forces b\ 
August 28 liad Ix'en pushed l)ack 10 a 
line stretching rouglily from Amiens to 
MtV.ieres, while their fortu^s east of the 

Meuse, botW('en Meziertvs and Verdun, were' 
1‘etiring before I)\ike All)rocht of Wurlem- 
berg and the Crown Priiuie, and to tin' 

south-east of Verdun tho Crown Prince of 
Bavaria was being headtul off tlu^ gap of 
Nancy. 

On August 28 the Britisli Army was n'tiring 
from Noyon and La Fere on Compiegru' ainl 
Soissons. Two columns of German cavalry from 
thf^ nt‘ighbourhood of St. Quentin were in hot 
pursuit. The wt sb'rn (•ohnnn, led by t-lu^ 
ITIilans of the Guard, wjas charged l)y 
Gemwal Gough at tlie liead of the 

3rd Cav^alry Brigade and routed. Tlu* 
column to tho east was attaclo'd by 
G(‘ncral ClM*twod«* with the 5th Cavalry 
Brigade. Th(> I2tli LainsTs and Hoyal 

8cot.s Gr(\ys rod*' down the <‘n('iny, spi'ar- 
ing largo numlMTs of them. TIh^ S(!ots 
GiH'ys wen? a[)|)ar('ntly acting in c<)n* 
junction with the Black AVatcli. Imitating 
tho Gioys’ tactics at Watcjrloo, tliey plunged 
straiglit into tho ranks of th(? (‘insny, a 
soldier of tlie Black Wabdi hanging on 
to <*aeh horst'iuau. d’h*' Germans, com- 
jih'tely surprist'd, w<T(? br*>ken uj> arui 
n*))uls<*d with tnaneiidous losses. “ Our 
111**11,” said a wounded soldier who was 
a witiu'ss of one of tho cdiarges, “ came on 
with a mighty sliout, and f*‘ll upon tlie 
enemy with tlie utmost violeiic*'. Tlu? weight 
of the hors*'S carrii'd them into the close - 
formed ranks of th(' G(‘rmans, and tiie gallant 
Greys and tho ‘ Kiltios ’ gav(? a fearful account 
of theinselvos.” 

Still tho position of tho British w>is ( ritical 
in tho extrorno. For six days th(?y had be**/! 
inarching and fighting continuously— by day 
uud(*r a blazing Aug*ist sun, and by night in 
a heavy, stifling atmosphere- in a country 
tho features of which W'(?re unfamiliar to them 
and tho inhabitants of which spoke a languag*? 
which most of tho soldiers could not under- 
stand. 

At Paris the Cabinet which hiul preparo<l for 
the war was being repltw?cd by another and 
a stronger one. It was presided over by M. 
Viviani ; the ex-Socialist, Briand, was Minister 
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of Justice ; Dclcasse- -to whom Franco and Groat 
Britain owed hucU a debt of gratitudo lield 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, and MilU^rand 
was Minister of War. Two days earlier 
(Augiist 27) General Gallieni liad been 
appointed Governor of Paris. A few days later 
the President of the Republic and the Ministry 
were to leave Paris for Bordeaux. 

The moment had come for a consultation 
between the French and British (A)mmandors. 
Should the retreait })e continued, or, as the 
French and British peoples would have pre- 
ferred, should the offensive be resumed ? On 
the 25th Lord Kitchener IumI delivered his first 
speech in the Ho\iso of Lords. The Empires, 
he had said, with whom the British were at war 
luui called to the colours almost their entire 
male popidation. The principle the British 
on their port would observe was this, that while 
the eiu^my’s maximum force imderwont a con- 
stiiiit diminution, the reinforcements prepared 
by the British would stemlily and increasingly 
flow o\it until they had an army which in numbers 
not less than in quality would not be unworthy 
of the power and responsibilities of the British 
Empire. A speedy victory was needed by 
Germany. The Russians hod mobilized 
more quickly than had been expected ; they 
had invaded Galicia and Eastern Prussia, 
while the Serbians on the 22nd had severely 
beaten the Austrians. There was no need to 


play into tlie German hands by a premature 
offensive. 

At 1 o’clock on August 29 Sir John 
French was visited by General Joffre. The 
French (k)mmaudcr-iM-Chiof, whoso plans for 
invading Germany through the Belgian Arden- 
nes and the^ D\ichy of Luxemburg, while General 
Pau was seizing Alsace and Southern Lorraine 
IiikI, owing to the capture of Namur and defeats 
in the Ardennes, been rendered impossible 
of execution, had changed bis strategy with a 
rapidity and coolness which would have delighted 
Napoleon himself. To the German offensive 
ho had opposed a defensive which recalls 
Wellington's retreat in Portugal before Mas- 
seiia, 13arclay de Tolly’s before Napoleon in 
1812. “His strategic conception,” says Sir 
John French, was oo draw the enemy on at 
all points, until_a favourable situation was 
created from which to assume the offensive.” 
From day to day, owing to the development of 
the German plans and the vicissitudes of the 
immense combat, ho had had to modify the . 
methods by which he thought to attain his 
object. In General Jolire and the cool, 
eloquent President of the Republic, Raymond 
Poincar6, was personified the spirit of the new 
France, tliat Franco which, while retaining its 
pre-eminence in arts and li^eratiu^, held given 
to humanity a Pasteur, a Curie, and the greatest . 
mathematician of his .day, Henri Poincar6, 
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TIkto wivs v(Ty little (‘haiige in the next twenty 
yearH, imuI notwit listundin^ MiHinnrck'ri siie<;(*ss- 
ful policy of tariff prot(^efion the Xavy esti- 
niatt'rt* remained almost sttU ionary or finetuated 
within a narrow ran^e until some time afUT 
the iKWssion of the Kmperor William II. in 
1888. 

in the year 181)7 the rc^j<wtion of luival in- 
creases of no great amount hy the (lerman 
Reichstag caused the retirement of Admiral 
von Hollmann, tho Minvster in charge of naval 
matters, and ho was succeeded by a com- 
paratively unkncmm naval ollicer named "Pirpity., 
who soon obtained the title of a StHTotary of 
Statie. lie appears to have been selected 
because he had found means to [K^rsuado tho 
Emperor William that ho could devise and 
carry out a progressive scheme of naval ex- 
pansion on lines which would prevenit or 
circiuuvent l*arliainentary interference. If 
so, ho was os good as his word. He began, in 
1898, with a Bill which was modest in extent 
— ^it provided, for instance, for an establishment 
of only 19 battleships — but which contained tho 
all-important principle that the strength of tho 
fleet should bo fixed for a deflnite j)eriod, and 
that tho dates should also be (ixerl at Which 
old ships should be “ replaced *’ by new. 'Phe 
Koiclistag was supposed to n^tain a sort of 
control over naval finance because, although 
the programme was determined in advance, 
the Navy Estimates were presented and votod 


annually. 'Pirpil/, ln»wever, foresaw accurately 
that this control would be only nominal, and 
there was hardly an occasion in tlio next l.'i 
years on which he had tho least r< ason to fear 
any disturbance of hiu plans fn»m rarliameiit>. 
'Phe only at all effective (‘hecks and they were 
seldom ex(»rci^4ed werc^ the oci^asional qualms 
of tho Koreigii Olliers and the o(U‘asional de- 
inanis of the military authorities that the 
claims of the Army she si Id hav(» preee-denco over 
those of tlie Navy. At. the beginning of the 
yenvr 1912, for (^\ampU*, tli(»n» was a sharp 
tiusslo betwcHMi 'Pirpilz and the Ministry of 
War, and thiM’e was even an attiMiipt to upset 
tlm Imperial ('Ivinct'llor, Herr von Bethmauii- 
HolIw<?g, in order to make way for th(» Naval 
Minister. In any case* nothing could move 
'Pirpitz from power. When t.he war came he 
Was still in the oflic^o to which he had been 
appointed 17 years before. Ho had sesrvod 
under, or rather with, three liiqxirial (diaiicellora 
and had seen Ministers come an»I go in all the 
other Departments of the State. 

Having once establisimd his main principles 
in the Bill of 1898, Tirfiitz stuzed every opiior- 
tuiiity of expansion. H(i was unscrupulous 
to a degree in the handling of the Vross organi*za- 
tiou that was always a feature of his administru- 
tioii, and whenever naval increases were 
imminent he insisted most emphatically upon 
their impossibility. In 1899 ho denied abso- 
lutely tliat tlioro was any intentiuri of going 
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that Franco whoso aviator Bloriot had boon 
the first to fly tVie Straits of Dover, whose 
eha»npions in the world of S])ort, Carpeiitier 
and Bonin* had just won the tvdiniration of 
eveiy sportsman and atlilote. 

The meeting of tlu^ silent, thought^*', d British 
C’ornmander and tho cairn, resolute onginoi^r, 
who for the second time luvd seen his native 
land ravaged by the hordes from beyond 
the Khihe, will ronrain for ever memorable. 
“ General Joffre was most kind, cordial, aird 
sympathetic, as he has always been,” wrote 
Sir John French to Lord Kitchener. Tho lines 
of the Somme and Aisne, together with the 
lialf-fortified La Fere, Laoii, and Keims, it 
was decided, were to be abandoned, and tiro 
retreat was to bo continued to tho Marne. To 
ttiis movement the French forces in the east 
were to conform. 

The British were provisionally to occupy tho 
lino CompiegiK^-Soissons, while th(^ German 
piusuit was to be checked by a French counter* 
offensive on the west, and tiorth-east of the 
Ihitish positions. Gi'iieral .loffre had ail- 
ready directed the nth Frendi Army (consisting 
of fo\ir corps) b(‘hind th(* Oise between La 
Fere and Guise to attack tho G(>rmans on tho 
Somme, f'ommanded by Gi'iieral Ban, wlio had 
been recalled from Alsace, it ejigaged the 

maKiiittctttjt atlileU!. one of tho ilnost loiitf-disUnoe runnorp 
that luiH ever anpoare^l, wn^* to be a victim t-f the Kalwr amblta u. 


German forces from Bj'rnniu' on tlu' Sonunc i»» 
Guise on the Oise. The (ka'nmn (bianl, its 
reserve corps, and tin* lOih Corps wt'O' tie 
cisively beaten scnitli t)f tJuisi', and the (bi;ir«l 
and the lOth ('orps were lapidly driven by 
the French .Army across tin' Oisi*. Hnt (l\e 
left wing of the Fretich was nnsueeewsful, jind 
Amit'iis and th(^ Ine of th(; Somme were 
ovacnated. 

GiMieral JofiVe infornu'd Sir .l(^lln Fih'ncii t hat 
tli<^ fith French Army, composi'd of the Ttli 
(k)rp.s, which hjul Ixmmi i*ailed ufffirom llie south 
tn the east of Amiens, of four reserve division.-,, 
and of SordeCs cavalry, was forming up on the 
British left. The riglit wii\g of this army r<‘sb‘d 
on Roye, north-west of XoNon. In the space 
to tho right of the fith Army (which had beaten 
the Germans at the ikittle of Guise) and to t he 
h‘ft of tho 4th Army, which was retiring thmngli 
tho country between tlie Oise and the Mense, 
a new army (th(> fith) undi'i* General F«H*h, 
ma.de up of three (wps froju the south, was 
opt'rating. 

Such was the situation on August 2fi. The 
retirement one.e more Ix'gan, and tlu^ 2nd C<'rp.s 
of the British Army witiulrew through (V.m- 
piegno, the city where .loan of Arc; was ta.k(‘n 
pris<.)n(?r, and \\h(*re at. the Bala.ee Xapoh'on 1. 
and Napoleon 111. had held their ('ourts. In 
the forest to t.he south of Compiegni' the 1st 
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'PHK GERMAN BATTLE-CRUISER ••VON DER TANN.” 


boyotul iho Navy Law ])ivs:;ud in llio prcxtodiiig 
yoar. Witliiii a fow mouth t hn hatl prosouUHl 
iho ^oat inoaiuiro whic^h hncramo tho Navy 
1 j(4\v of ItlOO am] tho null foumlat ioii of tho 
naval ohallonp^ to Croat Britain. It priufti- 
oally cloiiblocl (U'nnany's naval oi'.Uiblitiliinout, 
tuniin^j;!, for oxaniplo, at a Htrciko of t.ho pon two 
HfpiailronH of baitloahip.s inVo four. It was 
<l»>finitoly pres<mtod as a inoasuro whioh would 
nialco war ivith ( lormany daii{'<^roiiH “ ovon 
for tho groaUvU. naval Towor.*' As wo have 
soon in an oarlior ohaptor, tho Navy Law 
<i{ 10()O was tho diroct outooiuo of tho pn.ssionato 
Anglophobia whioli tho (lorinan (fovornmont 
fomonted upon tho oiitbn^ak of t ho South African 
War. Lator on t ho ( loriiian EmpcTor and (lorinan 
sailors generally wore wont to forgot the 
beginnings of thoir great endeavour, and to 
spoak ivs though they hml boon moved to 
(unniK^te with England only l)y ivlinirution. Tn 
truth the inodorn Corinan Navy was born of 
jealousy and hatnul. It was expor^tod that 
tlisaster would befall us in South Africa, and it 
was ho|XHi and believed that the British 
I'hnpiro would crumble and decay, so that our 
horitiVTo would fall to t he Pou’er that was ready 
to join issue with us upon tho seas. 

1 laving s(?t about tlieir work, the Germans 
<*arrie<i it on with wonderful <U't>ennination. 


The Emfieror William, himself indefatigable, 
was ably ^lssist>od by his brother Prince Henry 
of Prussia, who for some time cominandcxl the 
lligli Sea Fleet and at the outbreak of war 
was ins|K)etor 'General. Public opinion was 
instruct'ed by an elaborate propaganda, and 
os|)€N!ially by a poiverful Navy Jjeagiio and 
an oniciont Admiralty Pro;-w Bureau. The 
univorsitios and schools did their part. In 
a very short time the Navy becarrn almost as 
popular as tho Army, and public faith in its 
iiiis.sion was as firmly established. 

We need not hero disr^iiss the several “ amend- 
ments ” of tho Navy Law of 1900. There was 
a Navy Bill in 1900, another in 1908, and 
another in 1912, and special provision for 
naval air work was included in the great Army 
Bill of 1913. Tho main effect of the Bill of 
1912 had been, as regards materiel, to add 
a third squadron of battleships to the active 
battle fleet and greatly to increase the nnmbei 
of tlestroyers and submarines in commission. 
At the outbreak of war the High Sea Fleet, 
under the cofnmand of Admiral von Ingenohl 
(flagsliip Frkdrich dor Grosse) consisted 
of 21 battleships, of which 13 were 
l)rf^adnought«i, four battle -cruisers, eight light 
cruisers, and some 80 torpedo craft. The 
full strength c^f Germany was nominally 37 
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CaVfAlry Jirigado aft(‘r momentarily losing a 
Horse Artillery battery, with tho help of some 
detaelirnents from tho 3rd Corps (wfiich were 
now at the seat of war) operating on their left, 
dehuited th() pursuing cavalry, rectovered the 
guns and captured twelve of the enemy. The 
Ist (Sir Douglas Haig’s) Corps,- which was 
rc'tiring from Soissons to the cast, also fought 
a rearguard action at Villers-Cottercts on tlu' 
road from Soissons to Paris. Tlie 4th (luards 
Brigade in this engagement sulTered severely. 

As tho British retreated they blew up the 
bridges across the ri\^f?rs and stn'ams crossinl 
by th('m. By September 3 they were behind 
the Marne, between Lagny and Signy -Signets, 
but (Jeneral JofTre decided that they should not 
halt there, but place the Seine Is'tween them 
and the enemy. 4310 Cermans threw bridge's 
t)ver the Marne and threatt>ned the line of thc^ 
l^ritish Army and of the r)th and 9th French 
Armies to their right. On September 6 the 
British were beyond the Seine, arid on that day 
Sir John Frc'nch saw CtMieral JolYre, who 
explained to him that he intcnd(^d at last to 
take the offensive. 'Vlw President of the French^ 
Republic, the Ministers and the Diy)lomati(; Corps 
had left for Bonh^aux on the 2nd. The news 
had arrived of ai decisive victory by the Russians 
over the Austrians in (lalicia. On the 4th tho 
(Jermans apj)eared to have susp(‘nd('d their 
movement on I'aris, and th('ir armies to the 
east were w(jst of the ArgoniK'. Maubeuge had 
not yet fallen. 

It w^as obvious that \'on Kluck was moving 
to join Billow and Haus 'ii and avoid the 
danger of a gap in tho ( lermau line. The Allied 
army now nvstt^d to tho west on i^aris, and 
to tho east on Verdun. The moment had 
arrived when a blow could be struck against tho 
German communications. Von Kluck’s Army 
(the 1st) was moving ea.st, the 2nd German 
Army, after taking Reims, was advancing 
south-west to the Marne, the 4th German Army 
was west of tho Argonne, and tho 7th German 
Army had been repulsed by a French corps near 
D’Finville. 

The British losses in the operations from 
Mons to the Marne wore estimated at 15,000 


killed, wounded, or missing. Drafts amounting 
to 19,000 men had reached, or wwe reaching, 
the Army, and lost material liad been replaced. 
The moral results wwo summed up by tho 
Cress Bureau in -the following words : — 

There is no doiibt whatever that our iikmi 
have established a personal ascendancy over 
the Germans and that they are conscious of 
the fact that with anything like even numbers 
the result would not be doubtful. Tho shoot- 
ing of the German infantry is poor, while the 
British ride lire has devastated ev'ery (column 
of attack that has presented itself. Their 
supeu-ior training and intelligence has enabled 
the British to use open formations w ith effect, 
and thus to cope with the vast numbers ern- 
|>loyed by the enemy. The cavalry, who have 
IniKi even more opportunities for displaying 
personal prowess and address, hav^e d(4i- 
nitely established their sujwriority. Sir John 
French’s reports dwell on this marked 
superiority of tho British troops of every 
arm of the^ scM'vice over the Germans. The 
cavndry,” he says, “ do as they like wnth the 
enemy until they are confronted by thrice t heir 
numbers. The (Jerman patrols simply lly 
before our horsemen. The Gennan troo|)s 
will not face our infantry fins and as regards 
our artillery they have never been opposed 
by k'ss than three or four times their 
numbers.” 

Oiu* troo|>s held tlanr own in the jirolonged 
trial of the retreat because they w’ere ably 
handled, bocai'so our methods of using infantry 
were suj)erior to those of tho Germans, because 
our field artillery was more than the equal of 
its opponents, and because when the time came 
for the cavalry to thrust itself into battle it 
rode home and proved itself far superior to the 
German. Never before had the British horse- 
man shown himself to be such a master of his 
trade. For this he has to thank his instructors. 
Sir Evelyn Wood, who always preached its 
value, French, Haig, Allenby, Remington, 
Chetwode, and _Qthers, who taught it and 
enabled it to gain the honours it reaped in 
the operations in France. 
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battloHhips and battlo-oniiHerH, nine arniniirocl 
cuid 30 liglit cruiHera, 142 destroy ore, 47 tor- 
pedo-boats, and 27 siibinarines. There wc»re, 
however, three Dreadnoughts, the Mark- 
graf, the Grosser Kiirfiirst and the Konig, and 
one battlo-eriUHer, the Derlfliiigor, nearly ready 
for eoininisnioning, and it was know'ii that the 
number of submarines was considerably larger 
than iiad been oflicially admitted. All the later 
battleships carried a main armament of ton 
I2in. guns, the preceding class having twelve 
I2in. guns and the earliest DreadnoughUs 
twelve 11 in. guns. 

In maiiriel Germany luul from the begin- 
ning been content to imittite English tyfxis, 
and she made no effort to anticipate British 
designs after inaccurate iniformation, t.oo 
eagerly acquired, concerning the British In- 
vincible class had led her in 1007 to construct 
one conspicuously unsuccessful criii.McT, the 
Bliicher. What of the personnel ? It wa« 
obvious that it lacked both the inspiration of 
naval traditions and exfuTience not only 
of actual w'arfarc^ but of distant voyage's. It 
had been a great event for the German Navy, 
a few months before the war, to send its 
newest Dreadnoughts on a tour to South 
America, mainly for the purpose of attrneting 
orders for the German building yanls. A 
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great part of the Navy had confined’ 
its oxen;ihieH almost entirely to the North Sea, 
with oeca.sional excursions to Norw^t^giaii 
waterA. There, hotvever, at any rate, niiiiut^) 
local knowledge had been obtained, which it 
w'as liopod to turn to gocnl liccount in a war 
with Knglantl. Thc» German naval ollicers were 
as a whole kcutu, intelligent, and very ambi- 
tious, and every observer liad been struck by 
their rapid development and the extent to 
w'hich they had grown aw'ay from the routine 
luid iiiachinelike metlKKls of the I'riissian Ariny. 
Unlike British oflicers they had, however, 
entered upon their career.s at. tlie age of 18 or 
later, after an onlinary school cHlucation. Of the 
crows, about one quarter were voliintwrs «ir 
men who had re-engaged after their jwicxl 'of 
com pulsory RtTvico- -in no case longer than thret' 
years. The rest w'ere conscrijits, whom c:hoice 
or accident had brought to the Navy rather than 
the Army. The Navy was originally reerruittHi 
essentially from the “ siuifaring ” population, 
but of necessity, as the Navy gr«»w, an eyc»r 
larger proportion of men had to be drawn from 
the inlanl population. That was the main 
reason why the Navy prof)aganda w'ltfi curried 
on with incnnising 7.eal in Bavaria and other 
States with no stHiboaril of their owm and a 
population of peasants. A sense of the dru«v- 
backs of such recruiting had been very evident 
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T he stock from whicli tho bulk of tbo 
RuHsian people have sjiruiig is esscii- 
tially Slav'ouie, and tho focus of t)io 
Slav i^e has at loiigth been definitely 
located by botoivic and Uiignistio research as 
the great central marsh wliich lies on Bic 
watershed of Europe, midway • between the 
Baltic and the Black Sea. 

Geologically it must have retained its char- 
acteristics throughout many ages, and this 
pennanence of environment must aceount for 
the extraordinary tenacity of racial peculiarities 
which have always been mainUiinisl. 

Marsh dwellers are invariably of the same 
typo— frugal, hardy, and industrious, but essen- 
tially solitary soiris, iucajiable of governing 
themselves in large conununities. Moreover, 
VoL. I. — Part 13. 


their eonqiiest hy alien invaders is ]naeli< M,lh- 
impossible if the area of tbeir marsliliuid is 
eonsiderahle. In this ease it is now i-iiiml lo 
about two-thirds of the area of Kiigland. \\ In ii 

in winter the mar.-ilu^s are fro-/,en over tlieir 
iiihahilants may ho harried Viy THorl^ lianL 
tribes; hut tliis w.aild streieitlieii Lie Miorel 
lihre of tlie race, rendering it, with eaili see- 
eeeding generation, more c.apahle of resisting 
the aggression of Bio momited bail. arum 
hordes which ever and again strove to force an 
eiilraneo into the licit plains of Enroll.' which 
lav lieyond their boimdaries. 

As these raids began to lessen in freipieitey 
the natural fertility of a thoroughly hardened 
race led to (;xpansion beyond their original 
limits; and then, being again cxi>osed to tlie 
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full fury of the nomad races, they at length 
realized the weakness due to their lack of 
power of combination. So, according to 
their oldest cl^roniclcF, which are dated a.d. 859, 
they went to the Riiss, a tribe of Varangians 
(Noi*semen), and invited them to come over 
and govern thorn. Thb Russians came, bringing 
witli them what was practically the feudal 
system, as brought by the Normans to Eng- 
land ; and finding the Slavs a peaceful and 
amenable people — very unlike the mixture of 
British,, Roman, Saxon, and Danish stock 
wliich our Normans encountered in England 
—they rapidly acquired complete control of 
the land. 

They instituted almost absolute serfdom, 
fd^unding in fact a State in which there were 


only two castes — rulers and slaves — without 
the middle classes of freemen, burgesses, mer- 
chants, &o., between them. 

In England the Nonnans found an altogether 
more settled civilization. Neither Danes, 
Saxons, nor * the Roman-British stock had 
invited the intruders to rule over them, and 
the Norman conquest was the kind of com- 
promise that Anglo-Norman conquests hare 
been over since those days, viz., an agreement 
on the part of mon who had taught their 
conquerors to respect tliein to serve the 
overlord as free fighting men when the 
need for their 8er\aces arose. II is ar- 
rangements provided for the freemen being 
allowed exceeding latitude for managing their 
own affairs when their help was not required 
against external dangers. lienee, more or 
less — less until the formation of the first 
\^)luntoer Eorce in 1803 — the Ariu^^ of Eng- 
land has always* been a force representative 
of all class(?s in the realm — just, in fact, what 
an army ougid to be. 

But in Russia, before the emancipation of 
the serfs followed by. the law of imiversal 
service, whicli is only now beginning make 
itself really felt, the Russian Army hiul been 
a body of serfs led by aristocrats, in which tlu* 
trades, the professional men, and so forth 
had never been rt>presented at all. 

This is the cardinal contrast which must 
always bo borne in mind if the Rmssian Army 
is to be appreciated correctly. Numbers alone 
Jiavo never made for military elllciency ; it is 
only the loyal cooperation of all classcjs, and 
in particular the knowledge among the aris- 
tocracy that the position they are accorded is 
given or deserved in recognition of the services 
they render, which (enables the anny to rise to 
its proper level of the nation in anns This 
mutual understanding between classes ensures 
the harmonious and intelligent cooperation of 
members of an army in the sacrifices and 
endurance that a state of war entails. It was 
only because during the last twenty years 
before tho Great War the Russian aristocracy 
had begun to entertain this fundamental 
principle that they proved themselves capable 
of swetiping both Austrians and Prussians 
before them in a manner wliich no soldier in 
either of those countries had for a moment 
conceived to be possible. ‘ 

Nevertheless, careful observers could see this 
change slowly coming €is far back as 1878. 
Only the extraordinary arrogance of the Ger- 
man military caste prevented it from per- • 
ceiving the growing efficiency of its formidable 
{Neighbour. 
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at I long tlio (.4 on nan luival aiitlioritioH, tuid largo 
incroasos had boon lulvocaUxl for tho very 
rotvion (hat tiio traiuiug of lirnt-yoar roeruitH 
greatly iiii|jaired tho fighting olUcioiicy of any 
aliip to whioh they were allotted. 

(iorinan naval Mtratogy htvl bixni eonconiod 
almost ext^liL* lively with possibilities of war 
with Kngland, jnst as Corman sailors had boon 
brought iq) exchisivoly on Brit ish naval history, 
ivnd it was improbable tiiat tho early stages of 
the w'ar w'ould bring any siirpris(N4 from the 
German side. Germany wasofierating from one 
vast war station extending from tho island of 


Sylt in tho north to tho island of Borkum in 
tho south —a semi-eircrlo with Heligoland as 
it»8 geographical cent re. The whole position was 
magnificently fortified anrl equipped, luul, 
siiKM) tho complet ion just bt»foro tho War of the 
widening and def^pening of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
I'anal lor tho passage of tho largest ships, there 
was free and rapid communication between tho 
two gi'oat naval stations of Wilhelmshaven and 
Kiel. Nominally Kiel wiis tho base of two 
HcpitulrouH of battleships and Wilhelmshaven 
of tho t hird battleship scpiadron and tho battle 
cruis(!rs. 


THE FRENCH NAVY. 


Within the years immediately preceding tlie 
war the French naval situation had undergone 
a radical transformation, duo partly to a 
change in public opinion, but as much to 
tlie circumstance that the eminent nuxi w>io 
ruled tho destinies of the l^Vench Navy during 
those years were not only inspired by a patriot ic 
desire to restore tho prestige at soa of tlio nation 
but liad taken tho best measures to ensure 
that result. Thanks to tho stable and com- 
prehensive progress which tho Republican 
Navy had made under men like Boue de 
Iiap6yr6rc, Dolcass^, and Haudin, it entered 
upon tho struggle with a faith in itself and u 
conviction of ultimate success which was tlie 
best augury of victory. Strong in tlio un- 
doubted offioioncy of its administration, in 


the professional comx>etcncy of its leaders, 
and in the kocni fighting spirit of its seamen, 
it was ready to perform its duties in a manner 
worthy of its great traditions and tho interests 
of tlie Republic. 

. Like the British, tho French Navy liad seen 
no serious fighting for over a century. During 
tliat long period the conditions of tuivai war- 
fare liad undergone many and muitorial changes. 
Tho construction and equipment of f,ho Navy 
had been entirely altered. Steam liad taken 
the place of sail, stool of oak and hemp. Not 
only hivi tho power and range of tho gun 
enormously incmised, hut the torpedo liod 
become its rival. Submarines and air-craft 
had been added to tho naval armoury. % 

In all the permutations wliich had taken 
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Tho sociological regeneration of all nations in 
Kuropo elates from the introduction of the 
firearm as the principal wea|)on of the Imttle- 
ticld, for until it became ntM*(\ssary ftu- success 
tbat ir\en should stand sb'mly under fire with- 
out replying or in any way contributing to the 
general movenaMit except l)y their cool a.n<l 
unflinching Ix'aring, war nuule no di'inand on 
the moral nature, of t*ith(*r the lea.<l<'r oi* his 
men. Jhittle was naavly the unlimite'd iiKlub 
g(MK‘('. of the fighting passions of }nan (the 
old(5St in huma.n (‘\<dntion) without clu>clv or 
hindrancr*. (Ireat personal stnaigth a.nd a \'il<‘ 
temper s(H'm to have Ixh'u the suri‘st qualili< a 
lions for high command in the days wlw n men 
fought hand to hand \\ itli club or a.\e or sword ; 
but with tlu‘ introduction of t h(‘ inx i^ible d<‘at h, 
which struck down from a (list atK*(‘, and against 
which iKj armour could protect its \\(‘a.r('rs, only 
mc'n of great s(‘lf control and f(?arless of jiersonal 
risk could hop(' to achie\(* (aniiaaice, nor c<.)uld 
they induce tlicii* m(‘n to e\(‘cut(> evtai tlx* 
simplest num<euvr(‘s unless tlx'v also had a fair 
share of the same cjualiticat ions as their l<*a.ders. 

The y.iassag(> from the old school to the n<'W 
proved fairly c'asy for the \N(‘stern armit's, for 
wcaipons had evolved wit h t he race's. Itutwhen 
th(^ itussians im|)orted we^stern arms and methods 
the standard of intelligence of tlu^ moujiks 
wjxs unecpial to the* demands now maid<* \i|)on 


them , and lind t liem in 1 lu'ir tirst encnimt • i -, 
in which tlu' musket was the dominant taiSor 
on the ba.t t let i( 'Id , tot) cumbrous to n)an<eu\i''' 
afid lar too slow^ in leading to Ix' a. mat< )» l.a- 
the Vrussians midta* Frixk'riek the (Jrea,t. 

N(‘\ertlu‘lcss, th»'y provi'd by far the mo-^t 
redoubtable foe tha.t Frederi«l< met. Tim- at 
/orndoi t only tlx' ineo»npa.i a.ble skill of 
Seydlit/, at the Iwad of bis ( 'uirassit'is >a\ed 
the I’russians from compk'tc defi'at. and tluaigli 
at the end ol tlx' (biy \ielor\ ceitainl\' rt'sh'd 
with his troops, tin* Kussians next moining 
still showed such an unbnjken front tbet the 
King did not (lar<i to rt'ucw bis atla,ek. and 
allowed the llussiaiis to withdraw' unmolest «'d. 

'Vhn Kussian loss was 21,tMIU out of IlMMK), 
or on pi'i* cent. ; that of tln' Ti-ussians IlkbOO 
otit of Ijn.nnn, \i/., .'{T o pt'i* cent., in a. battle 
w'hich had lasted onl\ six hours. 

At Kunersdoif tlx' Prussian di'feat was com- 
p*(‘t<', and. indi'cd, though want of namo'Uvring 
]»ower alwa\s pre\('ntcd the Uussians -from 
r('a[)ing tlx' full benefit confernnl upon them 
by their st ('dfa-st ness und«a’ punishiiH'iit, and 
though the sa.me defect. sto«)d in tlx'ir way 
a.lmost to the present day, t h<* fact n'lnains that 
whether \ ictoi*ious or va.n(juished on the fii'ld 
tlx'V always inflicted great(‘r punishim'ut on 
their opj)o?u‘nts than any otiu'r troops in 
tlx' world, ('X(‘lusiv’e of tlx*. J^ritish. 



REGIMENTAL FETE AT TSAR.SKOE SELO. 

His’ Majesty is seen shaking bands with the Grand Duke Andrew. 
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It was the same during th(> Napoleonic wars, 
where tl)eir eiicoimters witli tlie French, when 
the latter fought iirahT tlic lOmpc'ror’s eye, more 
often approximated to a drawn battle than <iid 
any of his l)attlcs against his other (MKMiiies. 
then Austorlitz luis been shown to have been 
a far less serious defeat than our reliance on 
former FrencVi sourc(*s of history had led ilk t(» 
believe. Vor i^xamplc. the story of whole 
Russian divisions having been engulfed in the 
laki's by the l^reaking of tlu* ice undi'r J^'rvnch 
artillery lire has long since lusai shown to be a 
myth, for when some >(»ars after the battle the 
lakes were drained onl> one broken limber aind 
gnn, two or three carts, and half a dozen 
skeletons could be found, to the immi'nsc dis 
gust of archeologists, who Imd (Expected to find 
thousands of skeletons, dozens of guns, and a 
myriiKl mementoes of the fight of all kinds. 

At Kylau the punishment inflicted on 
Napolf^on's army was tremendous for th<^ 
period. Augereau’s Corjis lost oT ])crcent., and 
its remains next day had to be distributed 
amongst the other command'-' -it wjis ijuito 
iippossible to reform it. The 14eme de Lign(\ a 
celclirated Fr *nch regiment, was clestroyed to the 
hist man. M i-rbot tells th(‘ extraordinary story 
of its Jieroic stand, and for once he is confirmed 
b\' the regimental liistory. The whole anny 
was .so shaken by its p.inishment that no 
pursuit was undertaken, and, indeed, anybody 


but Napoleon would have considered himself 
1 1 lorougl 1 ly b( *a t ( *n . 

At Heilsberg, against tlie Uussiaus, tlio 
Freiiidi suffi^red a sev'ere dv>feat ; (*ven the 
Emp ‘i-or’s bulletin could searceiv' disguise the 
fact, and though Friedland w'as a '. ictory in so 
far that the Russians w'ere subject to a.liv^ely 
jairsuit aigl shortly afterw'ards signed the Peace 
of d’iUit, there remains now^ not tlie slightest 
doubt thait it w'as the stainchn'^ss of the 
Russian ligliting throughout the cam|)aign that 
first broke the sji ‘11 of the Naipoleonic legend 
and j)rove<l to be tin* beginning of his dowaifall. 

In 1812 it formed no part of the R ussian j)lan 
to be draw'll into a decisive battl<‘ until the 
Moskva wMs reacht'd, but at Rorodino they 
turn'd to bay', and again Napoh'on coidd only 
claim a P\Yrhic victory. Tliose w'iio w'ant to 
understand how' t lu* Russian can light w hisi the 
<*a.usc is oil' lie undi'rstands should rt'ad 
Tolstoy's “ React' and War. " A men* t'Xtra- 
ordinary jiictiirt* of taidurance, fan ititdsm, and 
unsidtish devntion lias never bt*en jiainted in 
w'ords. 

'riiroughout th(‘ follow'ing events of the 
campaign U|) to th(> passage of the Heresina 
t he same (jualities of stanchuess and endurance 
show'ed uj). It is not generally realized how 
very heavy wvre the Russian loss(>s, the idea 
being that men in their owui climate are inured 
to its extremes lietter than foreignei's can 
possibly be. Ihit the truth is that in these 
climates natives are far too w'ise to exjiose them- 
scdve-i in such extreme weather unless t he\' are 
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place it w.is always France that Iwl tho way. 
The of her inventors and sciertific 

iin'n enabled them to foresee and antici|>ato 
tmval needs tind tlio rerjiiirtnueiits of futiiro 
naval warfare. Yet, curiously enou;^h, the 
Froncli had failed to lake ivlvautaf'e of their 
initial succc^ssc^s. 'fhoy had not' always devel- 
oped their new ideouS aloni; practi(;al liiu's. 
It is sufficient to mention that to them we 
owed the first seaq^oin^ ironclad, and they were 
likewise the pioneers of tho torpedo ho.it and 
t'Vio subm arine. 

Tc Bom^ oxtont an explanation of tho extra- 
ordinary lack of continuity which obtained in 
regard to French naval constnicticm rruiy be 
found in the influence which successive schools 
of thought exerted upon tho Minist<*rs of 
Marine who ruled tho Fleet, and during the 
many chang.^ in this office tho material 
strength of tho Navy gained or lost, accortling 
to tho whim of the controlling hand. So-called 
rofonns follow’od ono another too quiitkly to 
allow of any ono of thorn kaving its desired 
effect. NevortheI«5ss, dos-p’t j all the vi- iasi- 
tudes tluroiigh which its imitoruil construction 
passed, the 'pnrHonnel of tho Flot^t ncN'or lost 
its vitality, and oven the harm done by tho 
administration of M. Pelletan w.v) insufficient 
to shake its real strength and inherent buoyancy 
and patriotism. 


It was about twenty years bofoi'e the out- 
break of ivar tliut tho decline of the French 
Xavy iK^gan, but oven before this tho sc)u>ol 
of thought known os the ./cunc Ecole, w'ith a 
distinguished lulmiral at its hocid and a talented 
journalist for its mouthpims luiS already 
sung tho praises of the (fuerre de ewtrse, and 
]>ro])h(^kxl an early victory frr the initTobe 
over thc^ mjistodon. 'Piien this school hxl its 
way. Battlcslii]) building declined, cruisers 
anti huiidrtxls of torjjodo boats worn con- 
structed instead. For nearly ton years this 
mischievous policy prevailed, although fortu- 
natoly, owing to a change of Ministry, six battle- 
ships of the Patrie t^lass were ordered in 1901-2. 
It was a forward m>venv»nt, but insufficient 
b) mike up for the? leeway of tho (last years. 
Even after these' ships were orderorl, changes 
in dt>sign del.aytxl their com|)lotion, while the 
tor(>eilo cr-ift that were siqqiostxl to sup()ly their 
(>laee were' tco small and slight ftr offensive 
warfare on t he high setis. 

Previously, France had been out-n.umlx>red 
only by l^iiiglimd in .armoui*oi4 battleships. 
Iit*rs was the second navy in the w'orlrl. Hut 
then r(‘t regression set in, the Xavy did not find 
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a>)im(irtatly well (‘lad and well shod. This, 
however, was just where tin* attempt eoj)\ 
convent iomil European dross and methods hroke 
down in Russia, and as a consetpuaiee the death 
roll was nearly as hi}j[h as that of the French.* 

Kew of the sur\'ivors of the t?T*('at pursuit 
w s'e tit to take the iield wlven, in tla* sjc-iiej; of 

I SI, ‘I, the campaign Wiis nn wed. An t‘Utiiel\' 
new Russian Army was constitut<*d, uiuka* 

^I’arclay d(' '^Volly (a. Scot h>' lu'ritaL’:*', as his 

II une “Barclay” suHicieiit ly indicates) ; aiul, 
in s]>ite of the ditliiculties and friction ejc-remlered 
by the fact that, with the excej)lion of Sacki n. 
a Baltic ( lerman, Ins corj)i commanders w»m’c 
F rench emign’s of great jiretcnsidiis and but 
little m(‘rit, this army did in fact ]>rove the 
backbone of all subset jueiit o])erations. which 
1 *d them through t ht' batth'S of Baut/eii, 
Dresdcai an’ I Leijisic, Britauie, \ itr\'-l(‘ h'raii- 
(,Mus, Sezann *, Areis-sur-Aube, (*hain]> Aubert 
an I M>ntmirail, right uj) to th<‘ gates of I*aris 
in tlu? s])i'ing of 1811, an almost unexamjiled 
record of marching and lighting. 

1’he Russians' extraordinary tiaiacity in 
ilehait and they had sufh'red many had 
jirovtd of the utmost value* to the* Allies, more 
]).irt icularly to the Briussians, in wliose “ Silesian 
Army,” under Bliicher, they wt‘re in<‘orp;)rat(‘d. 
for the sViort -service levies (organized liy the 
Prussians under every conceivable diniculty 
l)('twc('n the middle of M irtdi aind tlu* o]>cning 

• Tlien^ i'h evidence to mipiMirt. the Htatejiieiit timt of all Ur* iii'iiiy 
nationalities ennaned in tjiis retreat tlie NeaiKilttans actimllv 
MiifT«*n‘d least,, alttiouKh their discipline was \er>' luid. .Speaking 
«enerally. the real cause of the French dthArle was want of disci- 
pline. Until after the passatfe of the llcreslna the cohl was t»y no 
means so intense, as is tpiite evident from the fact that the river in 
uuustion. tiuiuKli very shutffish, was not frozen over. Onr (*wn 
troops. l)Oth British and native, have inajiy times Ismie far worse 
cxtremeH in the Idithlands of AfKhanlsian. though often most 
insutnciently clad amt nourished. Want <»f discipline costs far more 
In human lives ttian do climatic extremes. 
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of llu* ciimj>;iigu in May unwilling conscripts 
as to four-liftlis of th<*m had given (‘iidlcss 
(rouble in th(*ir own count r>. They d(*scrt('d 
wltolcsalc aft(*r every cjieck, bn'aking out und(*r 
the jirivntioiis of war, to which tlu‘y were 
unaccustomed, to such a degree that tlu'y wi*r(^ 
otiten rejiroached by their own countrymen tis 
being a gr(*att*r infliction to the inhahitarits tlum 
were the Ert'iich. (s)ssack (U)lumns had to bo 
fonAed to binit them uj), and <*ven to hang a 
few marauders, to encourage* the r(*maind(*r. 
(StHi Prussian ollicial histories of the ca.mp:iigii 
of I8i:i.|4.) 

d’he Russians, on the other hand, wlio vvi*ni 
.soldiers for lib*, in f.ud if not b\’ law, knew no 
other honu* than the* regiment, d’he colours 
signilit'd mon* to th(*se stanch, simjile* souls 
than to perhaps any eitlu*!* soldiers in the world. 
No matt(*r how th(*y might be* lirolo n iiji o.i tlui 
Iratt l(*ti(*ld, t}i(‘y found their wa\' back tej th(‘ir 
own bat talions with a kind of hoiniiiL! ill'll iia t, 
and it is clear tliat their Draeojiie- e.Kl.> of 
jmnishmeiit w'as used during that lerril)le j> -riod 
with great judgment and eiemeney. 

It must !>(.• j’(an(‘nd)crf‘<l tha.t in all ;iriiii<-s e\ . 
C(*[)t t he* En*nch, at t hat t ina* a.eid loi' many \ ea,i’s 
afteTwards, the* code^ of pnni'^hmeiil w hieli could 
be le'galK' carried out \n a,s mo-t cruelly seven*, 
but it was !U)t niore sc\cr<‘ than the feeling ot 
the* men t liemsj'lv c‘s towards ()flen(lcrs j ll^'l ili(*d. 
Originally all tlu'se punishments were invented 
by tile troops thernseb (‘s. \v1h). for 1 heir own pro- 
tection against llic consc'ipienees which n.ight 
it -ise from eo'^arilice in t he (i(‘ld, sleeping on 
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one's pes^, from a comrade, i laimcd 

in all the armies of Europe, up to nearly the 
end of the seventeenth eentury, the right to try 
the culprits in the troop, squadron, or company, 
and to carry out tlu^ punisImKMit themselves. 
Jt was only because the sufhu'ers were, in tlie 
nature of things, not th(* best qualifi(‘(l to treat 
the matter with judicial detachment that the 
“ ( ustoms of War ” were codified and t heir 
adininist r;'-t ion entrusted to courts-martial, 
chosen on a wid(‘r basis, in whicli, according to 
the magnitud<i of tlie ol'Uaice, more or fewer 
oHict'rs from other regiments or commands were 
associated. 

'^^riie Erer\ch, during the Revolution, wc‘re the 
first to abolish corporal and all otls'r degrad* 
ing ])unishm<'nt rc'cogni'/.ing only tin? dc'ath 
penalty. i>ut almost at once t he common s(‘nse 
of the Army rc‘volt(>d aga.inst the impractic- 
ability of a s: ale whi(*h admit tcHl of nothing 
betwc'cn shooting a man or reprinumding him, 
and tlu; rc'giments themscivc'S went l)ack to the 
practice? ')f “ haz.ieg" an offender into discipline, 
with rc?sults often worse for the culprit than the? 
200 lashes he* wmild have re'ceiNcnl for the* same* 
penalty in our own Army, tor instancu*, at that 
time. Further, it must be? borne in mifid that 
the illiteracy of the Kussia.u luoujik in these 
days was something terrible - even to-day 00 
p<?r cent, of the peasants cannot rc'jid or write. 


and it was considerably worse then than it is 
ne_nv. • 

An amusing instance of this illiteracy is given 
in the? diary of a Prussian oflieer in the Q.M. 
(Icinerars Staff of the Silesian Anny. It was 
then as now eaistoTuary tej attach a Staff Oflieer 
as interpreter to each of the several corps, to 
keep He‘ad(|uarters and each ejther mutmdly 
iiiformc'd of their relative niovc?ments and con- 
ditions, and it hap[)ened that attached to the 
corps of Sac ken there was a. Prussian ofhee>r 
whe)se pedant ic adhc?renee to [)rescribed met hods 
of re[)orts, .\e., had got on Saeken's nerves, 
hecanse he know his mcm and their natural 
apt itiidc* for tluur duties. One day on the march 
through the (’hampagne, one of Platoff's 
(*ossa.<*ks brought him as outpost report a sh(?c*t 
t)f ])a.f)er eov(?red witli liieroglyphics somewhat 
like the marks that Red Indians make on l>ireh 
hark. Thc'rc' was a lull with a very crude castle 
on the top; in the middle distance wore pil(?d 
arms, men slec'ping, and tlie smoko of eejoking 
fir<*s rising ; in the foreground a sc'iitry \ cry 
‘<‘vidently aslcH?p on his post. Sacken passed 
the* paper over to the Prussian, and aHk(?d 
him what ht? could make of it, and the lat ter 
very nat urally gave it up. “ It is quite simple.” 
Sacken remarked. ‘‘The tmssacks rode in from 
then? ” -pointing north west- — ‘‘ and somewhere 
out th(?re, therefore, there is a fortified town 
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the oncourag(;iuoiit from the country that was 
it« diKN and other niitioiiH entered the (ield of 
naval construction, competing with her for her 
])lace a« a gr<*at sea power. Thus Kn'uch 
iH'l'itivo superiority a.f1oat declined, until it 
was possible for Admiral de Cuvorville to state 
that the Fleet luvd dropped to tifth place among 
the iuivit?s of the world, having been overtaken 
by the seu f<»rces of (Germany, the Unibxl 
States, and .Ja]mn. 

In 190G another change of Ministry and of 
jjolicy occurred. Consent wis obtaini’d for 
tlie constTuction of six vessels of the Dan ton 
class, but those sliips were not Dreadnoughts, 
although tho Dmidnoiiglit era had bc^gun. 
Tno Dreadnought cruisers to a large ex tout 
lessened tho value tis fighting units of all tho 
oarlior armoured cruisers, especially of those 
of no grcat(5r speed than FrJinco had then com- 
pleting. M. (laston Thomson, whose adminis- 
tratJon was in several ro8|X5ct8 marked both by 
an improvomont in construction and in the 
training of tho fleets, was succeeded as Minister 
ofjMarine by M. Alfred Pierrd, a man of scieiit ilic 
ability and considerable organizing |K)wer, 
from whoso efforts much was hoped. lie had, 
however, scarcely taken office Iwfore the (gov- 
ernment again changed, and Admiral Bono do 
Lapeyron^ liccnme Minister of Marine. From 
this date tho real ronaisssanco of tho Fnmch 
Navy bc'gins. 

Bou6 de Laptyrore, when war began 
Commandor-in -Chief of the French Navy 


afloat, was a man of great initiative, restless 
em^rgy, and stubborn (JcHeriiiiiiatioii. Wlum 
ho bocaiiie Minister of Marino he had already 
made a n^piitatioii as a naval admin istrtitor, 
as well as having had much sr^a experi(‘iice. lie 
was also tho youngest, oflicor of his rank in the 
Fmnch*Navy. It was a daring ex peril i lent. 
afU»r a siicce-ssion of civil adiiutiistrators to 
put a seaman at tho helm, but it proved entirely 
successful. Lapeyron? liiwl had no ex[XTieiKw 
ill tho eomniaiid of a batt fleet, but he liad IxM^n 
flag-oaptaiu to Admiral Fournier, who Wcks the 
(?omiiiander-in-Chief in tho Mediterranean 
from 1898 to 19(M). lie had also si?en war 
8(;rvie.e in China, and had commandisl the 
Ncwfoundlaiul and Atlantic divisions, as well 
as having iK^n in charge of tho naval ostahlish- 
ineiit at Jltxdiefurt and acted as Maritiiru* 
I^n^foct at Brest . 

Tlio Admiral set hiinscdf about the task of 
tho n^forining of tho Navy with tho aamo high 
sense of professional duty and resolute firmness 
which luwl already characterized his naval 
carc?cr. Among his first iwts was tho inipurta- 
tioii of fn^ish blood at tho Hue Iloyale, w'hero he 
formiHi something in tlio nat.im^ of the; Britisli 
Admiralty Boanl. Ho also instit.iit:xl a policy 
of eoncontration, bringing all the newer ships 
iiit/O one fleet in the Meditorraiioan, ciitrustiiig 
the task of training it to Admiral (^aillani. 
In evory way ho set himself, by a eoiiragooiis 
sweep of abuses, to dissipate the consorvatisai, 
sloth, and inertness which so far had hampered 
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of kind \"itry lo Frari(;‘ois, T sho»ild smv. 

llie kreimh troops are all around it, c^okin^ 
and sleeping, and the sentry is clearly off his 
guard. It is a chance for a surprise ; now we 
will go and make it.” Which they did, sur- 
prising the camp and capturing the town, 
whi<*h was Vitrv lo Frnii(;“ois, as Saoktai had 
guessed. 

Men with this inl)orn habit of w arfare did not, 
in fact, need much training beyond enough 
to enal)lo tluaii to charge in ordered bodies. 
But Ix'cause their Prussian neighbours had found 
a rigid drill indispensal)le, the Kussians had 
f(*r years endeavoured to cram their excellent 
material ii\to th(^ same mould. They hired 
foreigners and drill sergejuits of all nations t<.) 
help them, with the result that in the end their 
discipline became “ tear of the stick,” and the 
natural impulse to go forward and close with 
the enemy, which was, in fact, their gnaitest 
asset, was complet(‘ly destroyed. AVhat 
the Russian Army might have been, had it 
been loft more in the hands of its natural leaders, 
one can judge from the extraordinary influence 
excTcised upon it by Suvaroff in his all too short 
tenure of c-otnrnand aixnit the begirming of the 
nineteenth c<‘ntury. 

Suvaroff rightly deserves a chapter to himself, 
for a !nore ext raordinary personality has perhaps 
never existed. Under the exterior of a born 
” natural ” ho did in fact conceal military 
genius of a most unusual order, and al>ove all 
he understood most completely the real nature 
of the Russian inoujik. His sayings reprtsent 
the instinctive protest of the Russian mind 
against the extrcMue pedantry of the Prussian 
drill -masters, and though taken by themselves 
the Russian sayings suggest an absohitely 
untutored intellect — applied as Suvaroff very 
well knew how to apply thorn they l>ecamo 
in fact the expression of the high(*st tactical 
truths. 

The bullet is a fool, tlio bayonet is a hero,” 
is as true to day as it was then, always provided 
that the leader knows how to seize the psycho- 
logical mona'nt to call on his men to use tht» 
cold steel. Suvaroff knew this exactly, when 
in battle after battle ho swept the French 
before him from the Trentino in the oast, right 
across the Lombard ]>lain8 almost to their 
w'estern lirnits. 

Certainly he had not Napoleon to deal witli, 
and atf theV time ^the French Rovrdutionary 
armies had carried the doctrine of ext ended 
order fighting to such extreme limits that 
they could no loAger develop fire pow'er enough 
to stop a determined rush* ; but whereas the 
Austrians had allowl>d themselves to bo imposed 
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uy)on by tJie text book rules laid down to meet 
other circumslanci‘s, Suvaroff adapted his 
taytics to suit the altt‘red circumstances, and 
was justilied by the r(‘sults. 'I'he t'rcnch, in 
fact, during those \oars from 170H to 18(Mi 
ha<l become altogether oNor-confident in tlu‘ir 
lire power, and in this spirit of over-contidenc^o 
had reduced the nuinlxT of muskets on each 
mile of front to aljout 3,000 only, whonj tlfo 
school of E>od(‘rick the Great, w'hicli tho 
Austrians had Ihm'u trained to meet, would 
luwe allowed at least thn'e times as nmny ; 
and w'hon Suvaroff told not only his own mc^n, 
but the Austriaiis, who during this eampaign 
in Italy were serving under him (much to their 
oHicers’ vexation and chagrin), that “thehiillet 
was a fool, and tho bayonet a hero,” ho only 
sta.t<‘(l tho eonimon-soTiso fact that it w^as foolish 
speiidiug invaluable time in ondoavonring to 
shoot a way into tho onomy’s j)()siti()n with 
bullets when tho way la,y ulr(‘a<ly open before 
the storming part y , and it only ne(H_kxl resolut ion 
on the part of tho loader to soi//* and ••xploit it. 

I’ltimately, under Napnl(H)n, tho French 
increased the density of their formation, until 
they sometimes as at AV'ati^rloo — stood 30,000 
men to tho mil<* in rows of successive linos and 
columns, and to have used the bayonet then 
without fire |)rcparation would have boon tho 
act of a madman. But as Suvaroff never had 
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tbn ()])|)()rt unity ut‘ tcstiiij^r lus wits aga.inst this 
totally (liffc'rcnt prolilom, it is only fair to give 
liini tho in*no(it of t ho douht, a?id to assuino 
that his natural instinct for war would have 
guided him as safely under thes(‘ altrn'd 
conditions as und(‘r the forua'r otu's. 

“Tlie art of war consists,” according to 
Moltke, ' in makinji th(5 host practical who <d 
t he means at hand to tla* attainment of t h(‘ 
oi)ject in vuew,’’ and judged l y that standard 
one must rate Suvaroff as a mastcT iiab'ed. 

With the elost* of tlu^ Xa.p-ol(‘onie wars th<? 
influence of th(' B^’cnch vntitjrvs declined in 
Russia, and their |)laees were taken hy men 
of Baltic (ierman families, who rivctc'd on the 
Army yet more firmly the ct»a.ifis of routine* 
a.nd the drill ground. 

For years nothing approaching a l(‘ader 
(•merged from the crowd, and again in 1828-21) 
the docile soldiers wen* sacrificed in appalling 
numhers to the incaiiacity of tlieir g(Ma*rats. 
The legend of the reginaait which siurificed 
itself in onler to fill the ditch of a fortification 
so that the field guns co\dd gallop over tlieir 
writhing hodies, uhich is commemorated in a 
griu'some |)icture in the gallery of the Hermitage 
at Petrograd, remains 1») show what the ideal 
of discipline in the Russian Army really was, 
vxoii if the event itself has been over-coloured. 

Fortunately for the Russians, the Turkish 
g(‘nerals made (wa‘n more mistakes than did 


their own olVicers, and tlaaigh their machine- 
iiukIo battalions proved no match for tho agih^ 
and deh'rmined individual fighters of th(> 
Crescent, they did by degrees l)ear down all 
(^]»position and occupied at last Adriano]de. 
But dis(‘as(^ had worked such havoc in their 
ranks that they had hut .‘10,000 l(‘ft fit f« r 
duty of the hosts wJiich had crossed the fi’«)ntier 
of Turkey. l.lisease was the seourgt* i f all 
armies in those days, but in none did it evi-r 
claim so many victims as amongst the Russians, 
for in no other was the standard of village 
customs so unspea.kal)ly low. The Musulmans 
were r(‘lativa‘ly cleaii by reason ol th(*ir religion, 
the French and lOnglish by an old('r civ ilization. 
F!ven tlie Prussians had at l(*a-sl rudimentarv 
hygienic ideas drilled into them under Fredorii k 
the Great ; but the Russians were still si* 
primitive that even a single regiment camped 
on the same ground for ten days in W(*t autumn 
weather wa.s suOicient to incl'ice a pi^stilence 
in th(^ district, it is necessary to recall thesis 
unpleasant facts in order to reali/i’ how v(‘ry 
far the Kussiaus havi* advanced since those 
days. 

The war came to an end thro\igh a process 
of mutual exhaustion, but after twenty years, 
or a little more, nature had made up the losses, 
and a new gi'ncration again s[*rang forward 
to defend the (Toss which the Crescent had 
nev('r threatened, and again history repeated 
itself. 

Neither Rtissians nor Turks liad learnt any- 
thing or ^^orgotten anything ; and, as before, 
the Russians potired southwards, losing t(*n 
naar by disease for eacii one who fell before the 
(Mtemy. Gallantly as ever the Turks met them, 
and the sieges of Silistria, Shumla, and Ismail ia 
again lirought o\it the inherenf weakness of 
the Jiussian ])arade- ground tactics, Russia 
was indtMxl half, beaten, and had actually 
cvacuoted d^trkish territory before the English 
and Fr(*nch appt'ared on the scene and com- 
iH‘lled her to eontinuv tho contlict 

Ov'cr and above the ethical awak(‘ning v\*hich 
the Crimean War brought to Russia, it empha- 
siyxd in the most striking manner tlu^ defects 
and shortcomings of her tactical m ‘thods as 
opposed to those of Western Europe. Against 
tlie Turks it had always been possible to explain 
away defeat by the worthless methods thos(^ 
heathen em])loyed. Most armifvs are familiar 
w ith this excuse in more^ or less diplomatic 

dre.ssing up,” but against the Allies, and mon’t 
))articularly against the French, who were still 
the models for Euro|>ean ermslation, the facts 
had to bo faced that whether in the open field, 
as at the Almi, BalaclaV'a, and Inkerman, 
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the tilortH of those who believed it iiicuinlx'nt 
oil Franco to strengthen her niival forces without 
rlelay. A now building progruiiiiiie, whicli 
bec.uno ovoiitually an organic law% w'as propos'd, 
the public and privatt^ arsenals and doekyartls 
were urged to further elTorts, their orgv.tii/<a- 
tion was improved, and money spent on thi> 
renewal of their plant and equipiiH»it to 110001x1 
with model n n^quiix'ments. The prospt^cts 
of tho French Navy became bright<?r than they 
had been for many years. 

Admiral Bou^ de Laiwyrere w’as succeeded 
by M. I>olcas 86 , who most energetically pushed 
tho plans of his predecessor, and even enlarged 
their scope. This sagacious and able statesman 
maintained that Franco must possess “ a flcx*t 
strong enough to demand the reM|iect of any 
rival, and enjoying unc.ontc*sted supremacy in 
tho Mediterranean.*’ was succeeded by 

M. Fiorro Baudin, who came into office about 
the same time that Mr. Churchill became 
First Lord of the British Admiralty. He 
again, by a new Navy law, not only provided for 
tho laying doivn of new ships, but for the 
acceleration of those already under construc- 
tion, and at the samo time forwarded measures 
for increasing tho munbr^r of officers and men 
and reducing tho ago of tho officers serving 
afloat. At last it appeared to be clearly 


rt;*cx)guizod 1 /y the Covernmont and the people 
that without a ixmsishmt [lolicy, /.oalously 
carriAl out by men of authority and competence, 
w'ith a firm grasp of cssimtials, all tho un- 
doubted resounres of the country would bo of 
no avail. Thenceforward, although there were 
further changes at t he Kuo Royalo, there w^as 
continuous progress in all directions. Tho 
policy of advance and dovelopmont wixs 
steadi ly 1 naintai nixl . 

To a certain extent tho iiiefficioncy of the 
central Power was boiinrl to have an adverse 
effect u|)oii the jtcruomieL h\>rtunatoly, tho 
enfwblemeiit of the Navy ii» this respect did 
not go very deep. In her Bi\;ton seamen tho 
French Navy ptiasesses tho fintst possible ele- 
ment f(»r manning its shi[)s. In all soarrianlike 
qualities these men an* .st'coiid to none, and in 
spito of much tbat Jiad boeti written to the 
contrary, thos:> who knew maintained that the 
standard of patriotism, discipline, and devotion 
t« duty of the crews of the Fix*nch vessv^‘ls was 
a very high one. Bt^forms in the methods 
both of enlistment and training w’cro 'carried 
out to great advantage, not only making a much 
larger numbi^r of men available for the service 
of the Fleet, but also, by a system of long 
service?, ensuring that men holding the higher 
skilled ratings were fully cuiiifxtteiit for their 
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or ill the (‘ooiith^ss sortios and assaults arouud l’o\v(‘rs, wiiit li jiIi'c.kIn sliowud si^uis of dr\c- 

tlio fortress of Sevastopol itself, the Russian loping. 

parade-ground soldier was no ru iteli against The (*?nan(*i])at ion of lln‘ s(‘rfs was tlie lir st 

(‘ither Kreneli or Kngiish. H(* would still stand gn*a,t o])je('t t(> engage 1 la* att« rition of |Ih< 

u[) to shot down, sliowing all the tenacity of 'T'^ar and h s adv isers, 'riiis movement began 

the earlier days, and he would endun^ unemn- in IS(>I, and was eompl(‘t<*d in I Sh.'L hi inging 

plainingly iiorrors of sufY<*ring unspf*akal)le, hut of n(*<*essitv in its train tla^ eom])lete remodel- 

it b(‘ca 7 ne at last (*videnl» ev(*n t-o tlu^ most ling of thi* etuHlitions of military service. I ]> 

recalcitrant mi'mlK'rs of the Im|)erial Uirr*I(^ to this date, in fact, im real organization 

tiiat something ruort' than passivi*. endurance for raising recruits had exist «*<l. Such system 

was laH'dral from troojis if tlu'y were to liold as already exist(‘d v\»is entirely teudrd in its 

their own in the' sti’uggle with tKfci ^Wst(*rn eoncejrtion. 'I’lu* t 'row n <*alled on tlie LU'eat 
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lanclnwiicrs for a certain rmmbor of men, and tli<* 
landown<a*s j>ic*lvcd tlic ])csl, or tlu' worst, jnst 
according to which procedure best suited their 
personal convenicnice. If tlie lai»downer uas 
a great person at C^oiirt, it ]>aid him to sc'leet 
the best of his serfs ; if lie cared little about the 
Courtt blit much about the economic condition 
of his estat(‘S, he natviralh' sent all the ne’er-do- 
wells and the jdiysical weaklings who were not 
wort-h their kei’ip to him. 

Nominal !>■ service was for twtaity years, but 
in the early days of almost continuous warfare, 
and with the abnormall\- high death-rate that 
prevailed, twenty years was practically a life 
sentence, and few indeed ever found th(*ir wa>' 
back to their original villages. 

Still, a few did survive Vn' reason of greater 
vitality and intelligence, and these men proved 
tilt* popular educators of their districts. 1 hey 
had known mi*n and cities, and they knew by 
experience* tlu* ([ualities which go to make a 
man and a leader. If their immediate over- 
lord was an inferior bully, the old soldier weigh(*d 
him up in the village tavern, as he docs all 
over the world, and yieople began to make 
comparisons. 

This i.s how in every nation the influence of 
the army system works back u|>on the people, 
and thus forms the starting'])oint of all great 


social movements. Discipline in an army may 
be cruelly severe, Imt there* is always some 
atm<».s])here of legality and publicit> about it ; 
and if now and again it may tend towards 
downright terrorism, in the last re-sort meai with 
arms in th(*ir hands can be* driN'en to use* them. 
He'iiete in any and eveny stage* eif evolutieai 
there* is meire* se*nse' eif e*ejuality and oi legality 
within the Army eir Navy than arneingst the 
peipulatieai freim whie/h this armod force has 
arise*!!. 

W hat made the> Jot e)f the* serf lu Russia 
.so te‘rrible* was the e*omplete iseilation eif his 
ceaiimunit ie*s, and the> faet that they e‘}irrie*ei no 
arms. Fre*e from the ])re^ssure* eif aii\' e'ffe'ctivei 
jiublie* ojiiniem, outrage's ceaild lee eaiacte*ei by 
a crue‘1 ove*r-le>rel whie h at all times weeulel have 
be*en impossible in an\' regime nt. W hat ivally 
heelel the* Kussieins bae*k for see long w'as that 
thee iiu‘u cans* e*\e*lusive‘l\' from the* imisscs of 
tbe^ ])e*asants. anel the> eeflicors teeo exclusixe'ly 
from the* IjineDel aristeecrats- the* twee extremes 
of the seee'ied se*ale. 

Had not the* wars of ]M(\ and 1H70 come see 
cleescly een the* fiiml ae*ts of e*iuanci|)>it ieen this 
misfeertune* miglit have^ be'eai ineletinite*ly pr<^- 
leengcel ; feer folleeuing eait the Fre*ne*h s\'Stem 
- wliich until the first eef lhe*se* elites liael beH*n 
the mode*l feer all lOurope* the syste‘m e>f paiel 
substitute*s, W'he*re‘by m<‘n elrawn fe>r the^ coleeurs 
whee ceailel alTord it paid auotheer tej take> their 
pl}U*e*s in the ranks, weeulel laive ben'orne thee 
law' of the land. Rut fortunately the triumph 
eif the* TVussian system of unive*rsal se‘rvie*e, in 
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diitios. As tc) tlio ofTicrw, they were iinbiiod 
with the highest spirit of devotion to the service 
of their country, and fully recogni/itHl that 
authority, vigilance, and n^sponsibility must be 
the watchwords of an efficient navy. The 
Fleet received under successive admirals con- 
stant and strenuous training at sea, until it 
had attained a high proliciency in gimnery and 
other battle exercises. Under the leadersliip 
of Admiral Bou^ de Lapeyrero there were a 
number of comparatively young flag-officers 
willing and able and reiuiy to assist him. At 
the time of the outbreak of war Vice-Admiral 
Cliarles Chocheprat was the second -in -command, 
and Rear-Admiral Le Bris, well-known as a 
gunnery export, was third -in-command, while 
Vice-Admiral C. E. Favereau was in command 


ill the ( 'Imriiicl. In mldition, there were among 
the younger nuir-admirals, all under sixty, such 
men as Seiicis, de Siiguy, (iauchet, Moreau, 
Nicol, and Lacaze, all of whose names carried 
weight and confidence. 

Tlie Kreiich ])ublic dockyards were five in 
number, and as in England Ihoy were used both 
for the coiislruction and repair of all classes of 
vcsstils. At 'roulon, which since the concentra- 
tion of the bulk of the Navy in the Moditor- 
ranean had been the principal base and arsonal, 
there? wore three battleship ducks and about 
six for cruist^rs and torpedo craft. With its 
incriHiscHl use as a repairing establishment, new 
construction had declined, and no armoured 
ship had been built since 1901, but destrojrers 
and submarines continued to bo built. Toulon 
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^vhi(•h no man roiild os<a|)o tlio fate drawn 
trorn the balloting nrn, \va.«< ho eonehisivcly 
den lOUHtrated in both of thene campaigns 
that the same condition was iinj)orted into the 
fundamental law’ of service in the ItusHian 
Army, which was tluis made for the first tim<? 
really represontativo of all classes of the 
nation. 

Of course the law could not l)e made at 
once as effectivo as in Prussia, for the numbia* 
of m(ai becoming annually liable for service 
w*a8 far in excess of any military biulg«‘t the 
(jountry could supply, honco v^ery numerous 
and elastic teniLS of exemption >w’ere legalized, 
most of which favoured unduly the educated 
classes, liut (W’cn this had its effect in the fact 
that a standard of education was pr<‘scribed. 
and men of the middle cJtiss(‘s who diuMided 
the hardships and surroundings of a. soldi<‘r's 
life worked tis they had never work(*d before 
to (\scap(i such a fate. 

Matters were then in this condition, iind the new 
l('a\cn hiul indccnl scarcely b(‘gun to work when 
the Turkish troubles again became acuUs and, 
as in J8'27 and 1852, so in 1877 Russia was 
again plunged into wliat nine-tenths of her 
|) 0 ])ulation at least considered at once a. Holy 
War and a war for the lilxTation of their 
oppressed Slavonic l)rethren. 

Again Russians <rossrd the l*rnth. and tlwai 
the l)ajiub(‘, figliting their wa> doggedly up 
to and ov(‘r the Balkans, lint Ji<‘re again tln*ir 
monientmn died out Ix'foiM' th<‘ obstinate afid 
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heroic, resistane(i of the 'Turks, and but for the 
assistanet^ of tla^ Rumaniajis tlK‘y would never 
have rem^liod Adriain>ple. Again it was 

tin' abstMtee of snnieii'nt intelligi'iice in their 
liattalions to apply })raetieally th<' hygi«‘nic 
ideas th(>y had b<‘('n taught in peae(» nn hit'll 
turned their ea»np into phtgiie spots, and 
d<'stro\'ed more nn‘n l)y far than fell l)efor(' 
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the enemy’s bullets. low indeod lind tlioir 
effeetives fallen (hut. notwithstanding that they 
now liad througli railway (ronununieations right 
up to tlio Danube, it ha|)i)ened that when at 
Ijist they rtviehed the heights o[)|)osite the lines 
of Tchfitaldja they could only muster r)h.OO(> 
ellectivos, and would haAc Ix'cn (^juite incapable 
of prolonging tliu war, c\en had (Jn^at Britain 
not interfered. 

The railways liad inch'ed been eoni[)lelely 
discounted by the hopeless corruption of the 
liussian Siipply and transport departments. 
W’hetlier those w(u-e bolter or worse than in 
the old days cannot mnv be ascertained; the 
(lifTorenco is that this time the awakened 
intt'lligenco of the /Vrmy began to stir, and a 
most searching inquiry was made into all cases 
c»f misappropi-iation. The amount of bribery 
and corruption proved before the numerous 
courts of incpiiry held after the war soimds 
almost incredible to our cars, and too many 
I>oople are still living to make it expedient to 
disclose all the names involved. But the broad 
facts can be gathered, from the pages of the 
well-known author. Stepiuak, who was careful 
always to keep wdl within tho margin of his 
facts. 

As to tho quality of fo(xl au})plied to tla* 
4r(X)ps the following extract from th(^ official 


report of a Commission consisting of tho exjMvrr 
Brofessors of the University of Kieff aHstanbltnl 
to report on some consignments of Army 
biscuits w ill speak for its.dlf ; — 

Out of 100 imr(« of this oisouit wo have foiirul 
that 30 parts consist of ingrcHlicuts dovoid of luitri- 
(ion. such as corn-husks, straw, sand, and dii-t. Th<* 
water ofiiployed in their nianufacture was, pmpcrly 
speaking, not water at all, hut a red dish -bmwn 
fluid resembling cocoa in appearance, and swarming 
w'ith living organisms, which, by keeping it in iiu es- 
s/int Jiiovemcnt, prevented the deposit of inoiganie 
maf ter. The manufactory whei-e these luscuits were 
produced was low and <lamp ; and from motives •of 
(iconomy the kilns in which they weiH 3 dried woi-e 
only raised to a temperature of 70 deg. O. insted of 
120 deg. O. — tho minimum necessary to destroy such 
germs. Tho consequence has been that each of tlie 
biscuits has become a bot-bod for l-ho piopagation 
<»f these bacteria, which have si)rc*ad to tlie outside 
and formed a coating of greenisli- brown mould. 

T}i(‘ Commission absolutely declined to cxjxn-i- 
meut wifli these' articles of so-call(*d food on 
dogs, still l(\ss on human beings. But thousands 
of tons of thesi' samo biscuits wrro issued to 
Mi(' armii^s, who, 1 iving nothing (>lsc. wore 
compelled to ivit them or starve. The f)thcr 
articles supj)li(‘d to the army wmto no btdtor. 

J heir clothing was shoddy, and their sho(‘- 
.solos brown paper; hut in lliat respect they 
w^ero probably no worse off than our own nu'u 
iu th(‘ Crimea. 

J ho armament of t la^ troops w as relatively 
little better than tJioir food. Setting aside the 
complaints of sawdust in <tartridgos, which 
invarial)ly make their aj>|)oaranco amongst men 
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waH ttlBo the hoiwlquartors of tho giinru^ry anti 
tiorpodo schoolM. At Brest, and also at Ijorioiit, 
battleships wore eciiistriictod, but not small 
eraft. Both these Atlantic yards turruKl out 
some lino vesst?ls, ineliiding Dreiwl noughts. 
The other two public yards were Rochefort, on 
the Bay of Biscay, and C’herbourg, in ( ho ('hannel, 
wiiich had not launched an artnoureil vess<?l 
since 1900 and 1903 respectively, but con- 
tinued to build torjjodo craft and submarines. 
It will bo noticed that nearly all tho French 
Covomment yards w’ero outside the Mcsliter- 
ronoan, just as most <if the British jawls were 
outside tho North Sea, tho reason in both 
cases being that they were founded in times 
whon different strategical conditi<3ns obtaineil, 
and tho Channel mid Atlantic were the main 
cruising and battle grounds of tho fle«3t-s. The 
naval bases used by the French Fleet also 
included Ajaccio and Bonifacio, in Corsica ; 
Bizerta, in Tunis ; and Algiers and Oran, in 
Algeria. In the Channel, Dunkirk and Calais 
were used os torjxxlo bases. 

Franco was weH served with [)ri^’ato ship- 
building ostablisbrnents, whose efliciency hod 
boon oncouraged under recent Administrations. 
At least four yards could build Dnsadnoughts 
two at St. Nozoircs one at La Seyno, and ono at 
Bordeaux, 'fhero were torpedo craft cmjii- 
Btruction works at St. Nazairo, Bordeaux, 
Havre, Nantes, and Rouen. Armour hod been 


chioliy supplitsi by contrac^t, but a certain 
quantity of dtH'k platens had been manufactured 
by the (Jovernment establishment at tlinVigny. 
In view of its ecr>nomical working, which was 
alioiitilO per cent, cheaper than private estab- 
lishments, the CiitVigny factory was being 
equippiHi with new plant and enlarged to ena!)lo 
it to produce ono-lifth of the armour required 
for the ships in the organic Navy Law of 1012. 
As regards onlnance, it hiul h)r s<.)mc3 time 
bcH 5 ii the pnwtice to receive only the elements 
of guns from private firms, the Navy iitting 
togetiier and finishing off its own weapons 
instead of having them d«'liv«*roil complete. 

A number of serious accidents in the Fremdi 
Navy owing to f he deterioration of the powders 
in use kxl to chmiges wliich ga^ a greater 
senses of .se<*iirity iJi tiiis direction. The former 
inU^miittent control of tho Navy ovAr its powder 
inanufac'turo was siqH^rstHliMl V)y a system of 
permanent control, and naval ollicetfs wen» 
sent to (lavres and Sevran-Livry to receive 
instruction in the practical side of manufacture, 
while coursers in tho sfjience of e.xplosivas weie 
added to tho curriculum of t he gunnery scdiools. 
Means had also l)oon found to bring down the 
inemi tem|X»raturo of the magazines on board 
tho newest vessels to Sfkleg. F., and in some 
even to 77deg. F. 

At tho outbreak of war the French Navy 
had an effective strength of 23 battlesliipH, 
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who have been sovoroly liandled, fact 

remains tliat tho-Krnka rifle, with which all tla^ 
infantry except the Hiflo Hrigados wore armed, 
was, without any ex (‘option, the worst in 
Europe. The Peabody Henry, witli which the 
Turks wore supplied, on the other luind, was 
iiiuch tlio best weapon tlion in European liands, 
better balanced, and with a far more reliable 
extractor, which could not jam, as our own 
Martini action so frequently did, to our inisfor- 
ttiiio in Die Sudan and on the Indian frontier. 

Diis dilference in armament determined 
nearly all the phenomena of the battlefield, 
reproducing, in fact, the same conditions as 
those which gave rise to all the confusion of 
tactical thought in all Western Armies after the 
Eranco-Prussian War of 1870. For here, as 
liefore in France, the hail of long range pre- 
jiMjtilos swept the opoJi field for a good l,00(t 
yanis Isdoro the Hussian infantry were able to 
opcai an effective return lire. 

In 1870, the ( Jormans liad in tlmlr great artil- 
lery superiority, at l(*ast, the means of making 
good the deficiency of tluer smell arm fins and 
by dogrees they loarnt iiow to use tlieir supe- 
riorify to gn^at ad\'aiitage. 13u(. the Kussian.s 
iiad at. first iiotliiug wJiafe\'er fo 8<q against 
their enemy's superiority iu infantry firo. The 
Itussian arlillei’y, botii field and siege guns, 
wiMo fhe poorest, by far, that existed in Eiiro(>e, 
and here again, at least in field artillery, the 
"I lU’ks liad, gun for gun, the advantage over 
tliem. Hnf, fortmialely lor the Ihissians, the 
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guns Were far too few In imm))(*r for tiie et'focf is n 
aj>j)Ucation of artillery fire taclics, and tJaw 
won' generally short of ammunition. 

As if tJieir defects in aiinament were net 
Huflicient, the Hiissians liad made an almost 
slavisli (Jopy of the Prussian infantry drill and 
metliods of the [leriod, wliich methods wi'k* 
mil laily had in themselves, l)Ut in (heir sjiirit 
were ahsoliilely nnsuited to tlie llnssian Army. 
Tf was the iuflueiKa) of the Baltic Cormans 
a, gain ; ami tlio true Uiissian .school of milifaiy 
patriots could at tJiis pe riod only find one man 
with adequate literary talent and onthiismsm 
to rhampion tlie cause of his countrymen. 

'J’liis man was Ijragiimiruff, wlio afterwards 
hecame one of llieir ieaditig tact iciaiis. lln 
Juid. a most intimate ac<juaintan(;e with the 
Pru.s.siaii Army, iiaving been attached to the 
Staff of Von Sloinmetz Uirongliout tJie cam- 
paign of iSHti, and ho was one of fhe first, if 
not tlie very first, to prick tlio l)uhhle of Prus 
sian infantry fighting, wJiicii for so le;ig iieM 
the field, even iu France and England. 

Wliere our witne.sses saw only tlie maiw ellous 
apparent succi'ss of the mnv hreediloader, and 
believed that tJie employment of tiie weapon, 
a.s they saw it, had actually been ariixed at 
beforohand by conscious intellect nul effort, iie 
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saw nioro <lot»|)ly that it was a mil want of thn 
spirit and dosiro to got homo with the bayonet 
which led to the “ rudderless confusion of the 
light,” which was admitted years afterwards 
by Meckel, the organizer subsequently of the 
.Japanese Arii\y but then s|)<3kosman for the 
Prussian (loneral Staff. 

Dragomiroff knew that his countrymen wore 
not afraid to die in (!omj>any. What they 
hated was the feeling of loneliness in extondtul 
order. This went against their most primitive 
instincts ; and lie tlioroughly understood what 
SuvarofT had said about the bayonet in tl\e sense 
which has l)eon explaincnl aV)0ve. Dragomiroff 
saw' the battle as a whole— not as a series of 
independent duels between each of the three 
arms. He looked to the adequate prei)arati<ni 
*by artiHery, supplement e<l by the ordered 
volleys of the infantry \in(\ to breakdown tlui 
opposition of his enemy, thus opening the w'ay 
for cold steel. His ideal was tlio old JiJritish 
lino in the Peninsula aiul at Waterloo ; ami 
when people talked to him of the tremendous 
lire power of the modern weapons, he pointed 
out that in liis experience it took a good deal 
longer to kill a man with the breechloader 
than it had ever taken in the ])ast ; that, 
in fact, in the old days troops had often 
gone right liojue to the final cliarge against 


losses heavier by far than those before which 
the (iermans hod simply thrown themselves 
down and refused to go on at all ; facts, it 
may be noted in passing, which no one could 
contradict. If Western nations had become too 
refined for the bloody business of the battle- 
field, that w'as their misfortune. The Russian 
rnoujik wnis the same moujik as in Suvaroff s 
t-ime, whom every one else refused to under- 
stand. Dragomiroff was in fact the instigator 
of the revolt against all things Prussian, whwh 
now began to set in. But many years wore to 
elapse before his teaching boro full fruit. That 
Dragomiroff w'as in the right the following 
description of SkoV)eleff s atbick on the Cireen 
Hills at Plevna will show. Skobeleff, thougli of 
Scottish origin, as his name implies, was the 
one general of liis day who understood the ihmI 
soul of liis men — and this is how Ivuro- 
l>atkin*, his staff officer, relates the incident : — 

The fog was sti'^ lying in tho valloy which 
soparatt'd t-lu. Kussiana from the Turkisli works 
At)dnl Bey tabiya and Jtedi Bey tabiya. The latte r 
was already fairly visible, and the uninterru|)tod tire 
of the Turks showih by th(^ rising powder smoke l ive 
position of the rille pits. Those were about 120 yanls 
in front of the re(h>ubts atid the long curved ap- 
j)roach connecting them, reach the works ti e 

Kussians had to descimd t.he slope, some 1,000 yards 

* KuropaUdn, who Huhsequently becRine (Joinmuiwlrr-ln-niief 
of the JOiKHian Armies in Manchuria, was then a eaptaln of tlu‘ 
tJfiieral Staff. 
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24 csniiaors, eight light rniisers, 80 dostroyors, 
nhout 140 torpedo boatH, and over 50 siihinarin<\s. 
Individually, these' warships were all, on thu 
whole, of gocxl size or power, comparing well 
with their contemporaries in other navies. 
'Fh© baitle fleet wa.s headed by ten ships of 
t-he Droodnought ctu. Four of them were of 
23,005 tons, or os largo as the battleships 
of the Slime date -in the British Navy, and 
armed with twelve 12in. gun.s, with a broadside 
fire of ten 12in. guns, the same as that of the 
newest German battleships. 'J'ho other six, 
although built at the same time os the early 
British Drotulnqughts, hiul nut a uniform 
calibre main armament, but were armed with 
four 12in. and twelve 0-4in. guns. Of the pre- 
Dreadnought battleships, five wore of the 
Patrie type, of 14,000 tons, which was similar 
to the British Bulwark tyfx), though with a 
heavier socondury battivy. All the other 
hatt1e.shi|)s, with one exception, carried 12iii. 
guns, the oldest having tw'o of this calibre in 
conjunction with two l0-8in. 'Fhe “ tail ” 
of the French battle flet?t wiis much stronger 
than tliat of Germany or Austria-Hungary. 
For instance, the Massena, of 12,120 tons, 
armed with two 12in., tw'o 10'8in., eight 5'5in., 
and eight 3*9in. guns, and a designed sicced of 
17| knots, com])ared well with the German ^'Egir, 
of 4,084 tons, armed with tlm3e 0*4iii. guns, and 
designed for 15^ knots ; or with the Austrian 


Monaren, of 5,510 tons, armed w'ith four 9*4in. 
and six 5*9in. guns, designed for 17 knots. 
All theses thme ships wore laimc^hed in 1895. 
There were 114 guns of 12in. calibre mounted 
in the lij^iittle fleet, eight of 10-8in. calibre, 
72 of 9-4in. calibre, 30 of 7*Gin., and 40 of 
0*5in. (‘alibre. Tn the Austrian battle flcH't 
of 15 units there wtTc 48 guns of 12in. calibrt', 
with 57 t)f 9'4in. ami 30 of 7*5in. calibre. 
Thus tin? French fleet was even more siipi^rior 
in material strength than the incn^ number 
of its battleships would indicate. 

The outstanding feature of the 24 French 
cruisers, or the latest of them, wi^is their large 
size and | lower. .As many as 10 Were of over 
8,000 tons displacement. 'Fhe princii>al guns 
mounted >vere 7'Oin., the newtist veswMs of the 
Edgar Qiiinet type having as many os 14 of 
them. There were in the Frtmch Navy, 
however, no battle-crui.sers such as the British 
Invincibles and Lions and the German Gocbeii, 
and the construction of the armoured cruisi^rs 
luid ceased for about seven years, (■onsc- 
qiiently 23^ knots was the highest desigiuHi 
sfMied of any French cruiscT, although some 
exce(xlcd this rate, the Ernest Renan making 
25^ knots on trial. At the time they wore 
dwigned the Edgar Qiiinet cliiss might have 
l^een thought very fast ships, but they did 
not compare with the battle-oniiserH of a 
designed sim'ocI of from 25 t<o 28 knots. No 
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loag, of tho Hill, which was closely planted 

wit h vineyards ; in tho bottom llowod a brook 
between steep banks, impassabh? for artillery ; 
beyond came a still' ascent of 400 yards which iiierj^ed 
into the glacis of tin; redoubts. 

Pune-tually at 3 p.iu. the \ ladijiiir and SuS' 
dallski regiinents, together with tlie Oth and 10th 
Kille ilattalions, arlvanced with baruls playing U) tluj 
assault . . . The Kussians dashed forward ami 

commenced with cheers to ascend the fmther slope ; 
but the reinforced lire of the Turks brought them a 
standstill, and only a small party of the bravest still 
hung on. Koinforcomont/S were urgently uecc*bsary 
• . . The 7th liewal Kegiment was ki follow with 

two battalions in llrst line, tho 3rd in second ; the 
companies deployed at small intervals, and with their 
bands idaying advanced to the attack. The hollow 
was soon crossed ; the expended d<^bris of the first 
assaulting troops joined, and all together in a densr 
commingled swaixa they attempted the asc^ent.. 

They only succeeded in getting half-way, then 
threw themselves down in tho open and began a wild 
lire. It was evident that without fresh support even 
these troops would melt away ; there were still in 
hand 12 companies of tho Libau Hegiment, and two 
Rifle battalions, standing behind the Green Hill. 
Tho choice lay between employing them as a covering 
force behind which to withdraw the others, or to 
throw them all in to decide the victory. 8kobele£f 
chose the latter. 

This fresh support carried the crowd on somfj 
way, but the Turks seized the opportunity to luiiko 
a counter-attack. The Russian right staggered ; it 
seemed as if the whole would give way. 

Then Skobeleff flung in his last reserve — hirnmdf — 
int« tho scale. Whabiother leader in Europe bid he 
could, by the power of his will and example, have 
checked the instinct in 10,000 men to s ive themselves 
by flight ? Mounted on his white horse, lilmself in 
fullest white unifolm, he galloped to the front, and 
his “ Forward, my lads I ” brought even the dying to 
life. The troops rose and follow'ed him, and in a few 
moments tho redoubt was in his hands, and re»naiiurd 


•1 

in them till. ou! by lum^. r and .»n.| 

deserted by the wliole nf the lest of the ai,uv. th.. 
gallant reninantr ot his <li\ ision r(d»iveil *' by <>. «bM 
about 5 p.m. on the folh.wing day, having bran n ..il 
live succes.sive Turkish allark>>. 

( ! lu‘ jibov't* is not a. xerlnil translation, but 
simply a precis from Ivnropat kin. ) 

Moil who could thus press hoi ms a, charge 
a.ud coino ou again in spito of iiiadmiuatt^ ar 
tillory support, and unable with their own 
defoctivo armament to reply (‘Iteetively tn rlanr 
eiiomy’s musketry liny lUMMled only to \\\ooi 
thoir oppoiioiits ou oipial terms to sweep 
over all Couiiuoutal adversariivs. 

Skoboletl died too socav. Hut against im 
mouse opposition, Kiiropatkiu earritnl ou his 
traditions. (.)ften away for long periods on 
diplomatic diitic^s, ho always k<>p1 touch with 
tho Ku.ssiau scdiool, and was on tlio high road 
to success, wdieu oveuls in llu‘ l^hist laaifroutcxl 
Jiim with an impossibles task. 

Meanwhile, pri>gri*ss throughout the Kussiau 
nation w as making ra|)id st ride's. As t he* elange'i’ 
of thee Triple Alliance leiomesd ever ueavresr, 
immense' mimerie a.l additions hael te) bes nuwle* 
to the) Army. Kxee|)tions from conseription 
beeeimes nmre difiieailt tee obln-in, anel as the* 
gene*ral level of intellige*iu e in the ranks im|)re>ve*d 
and more) searehing inspeotiems by sue*h ( h'utsrals 
as SkejhehdY and Kiiropatkiu were made*, 
eellidiTS were) compellexl to take a meeres 
serienis view' of their fireefe'ssion, and as th»* 
Russian Sehool, including therein the) cult eef 
Suvaroff and DragomireetT, beesame) fashionable), 
they Viegan tee takes a juore* human interesst 
in their men. d'lie sediool of the Prussian 
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drill -11 uister lKH‘tvmo unpopular, and was no 
longor rocognizod as a sum road to ]>r(‘lt‘rin(Hit. 

Tho arinament, botli of artillery and infantry, 
w I 8 lirought up to tho fullest lOuropeaii standard, 
and tho pereentage of cornijition in the Supply 
Departmcnits foil at least fifty yier rent. Above 
all things railway constrnet ion was ])r<'ssed for- 
ward, and great advaiu'es were alr(‘ady rnad(‘ 
low aids a more rapid mobilization against the 
nation’s wesbTn onemi(\s. 

Unfoitunately, when tlu^ blow fell, it came 
from the Kast, and as his l»ad luck w ould have 
it, Kuropatkin found liimsi^lf calk'd upon to 
meet with the most irndlieient portion of 
tlu' whole Russian Army the onslaught of 
an absolutely new ordi^r of warfare — some- 
thing that was neither Western nor Oriental, 
but embodied tho best of both and the defects 
of neither. 

To gain time in a retreat is at all times a 
dihieult task, for the rearguard must not b(^ 


exposed too long, or it may lie overwhelmed 
and driven into panic flight, or if w ithdrawn too 
soon the pursui'rs may catch up with tho main 
body, cmtailing most serious consequences in 
tho diflicult ground over which at first the 
Russians were (compelled to retire'. But in this 
case tho dilliculty w as ten t ime's greater bocauso 
tho immi'iise superiority’ of tho Japanoso 
artillery fire introduced an entirely mnv factor 
into tho calculations of tho Russian (Jeneral. 

Hitherto the length of tinu' that a Brigade', 
Division, or Army Corps could I'esist without 
serious danger had been estimated in all Staff 
handliooks from the data supplied by tho years 
of experience gained during tho Napoleonic 
campaign ; and it happened quite fortuitously 
that this experience tallied almost exactly 
with that of the Prussians in 1861) and 1870, 
who alone had seriously collated their facts. 
Tho Japanese, fortunately for the Russians, used 
tho same data, and consequently were never 
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Mmiiterranoan Power however hacl at the (imo 
built any baltle-cruisers. IJght cruiwra were 
a elasH w^hioh liad bcx^ii oven more n(^glo(;t<Hl 
by French constructors, none having bwii 
launched since 1897, when the 21 knot D'Kstr^^s 
was put afloat. Tlie eight (effective vessels 
providfxl a sufheiont set-off to their eont4'.iii- 
poraries in the Austrian Navy, but against the 
four 20-knot vessels of the Admiral Sjjaun 
type in the latter France had no vesst^ls to 
match in point of speed. 

A very different stat>e of things provailed 
in regard to torpedo (;raft. France had taken 


the lead in all classes of the mosquito fleet, 
sometimes to the dc^triment of her battleship 
proirrajiime. Her latest destroyers were of 
880 tons, armitd with two 3'9iii. and four 
9-jnnindor guns, an*! two double torpedo 
fulws, wliiU several other ty^xw wpro 
Ix^twwii 755 and 4(M) tons, and the 
s|KH.M.ls ranged from 28 to 35 knots. So 
with submarines. Tlie latest txiats were 
of 820 t.ons an;l carriixl ten torp(:do 
tulx?s, and tlianics to the weeding out policy 
all the 50 odd boats nj the list wore of 
moilern and elTective ty|HW. 


THE RUSSIAN NAVY. 


At the commencement of the war of 1914 
the Russian Navy lalx^ured under very con- 
siderable disadvantages. The w'ar against ,1 apan 
hod ended in the annihilation of tlie greater 
part of the Fleet and in a U^rrible diminution 
of the prestige of • Russian seamanship. As 
is usual in such civ'es, the unfortunate fleet, 
insufficient a"* its training provexi to lie, Wiis 
far less responsible for th:^ repeated disiasters 
it had undergone thiui were the mamvgement 
of its commanders and the policy of its ow'ii 
Government. While admitting to tlie full 
tliat the almost unbroken serii>s of ifa failures 


is attributable in largo part to its tactical 
inferiority, ship for ship, to the Japanese Navy, 
it must Ix^ owned that it had a very full sliare 
of bad matiag('mv'Jit and bad luck. In tlio 
opening clays of ramiXiign it was surprised 
and crippled by the shwr inca])a(L‘ity and want 
of ])re vision of tJioso wdio direcUxl it ; in the 
weeks that follow'ed it lost its one great admiral 
at tho sinking of the Petropavlovsk, and in the 
timt great sea action it was deprivtsi of what 
cluuicos of victory it ovc^r had by the deatli of 
its commander rA the critical moment of tlie fi^ht. 
The removal of .•^ximo of its gunv to ashdst in the 





A CHARGE OF 

ready in tlie first erlga^elll(‘uts to reap the 
advaiitagt^s tlu‘ir lni.tteri(>s ()l)taiiied lor tlu‘ni. 
]Uit j)res«M»l.ly, as the knov\ h^dge eaiiio honu‘ to 
Diem, tlio Russians wt-ro seriously (‘iiihai'rassed, 
and Kuropat.kin lost wliat slionld have been 
liis cliit'f advantage. This was his knowledge 
of tlie French Napokninie stat.i'gy tliat, muh'i* 
t.h(‘ conditions wliieh ol)(,ained on inosl, days 
in the cneountors from thc^ batl-ki of Liao-\'ang^ 
onwards should have' given liini certain victory 
over his enemv'’s t-roops, handled as th(\v weri^ 
with inimiti^ fidelit,y to thi'ii- pa.tt<a’n on tht^ 
(lerman methods of v'on Moltkic 

At Liao-^'ang, th<' IDissians aetnally stood in 
the Xapoleonie lo/eng(» formation of tJio old 
books. ]hit tli(> Japanes(> artillery fire aet(‘d so 
miieli more rapidly tluirivvas oxp<*rt(‘d, that the 
whole arrang<‘ment was broken up, and though 
Orloff’s counter-attack should havc^ come in 
time, had Kuropatkin’s order l)een obeyed, 
it did arrive too late, and the whole army was 


RUSSIAN LANCERS. o,,,,/ 

forced into r«‘treat. Still with that extra, 
ordinary Rnssijm stnbboi’imess, the retreat 
n(>V(‘r (h‘g<‘n('rated into flight, and as the fresh 
army corps from the west began to arrive, the 
Jii.|)an(‘s<‘ soon found out that Diey h.i,d a vr-ry 
dillieult. foe to t;ontend with, 'Their hjitteries 
W'<a*o ov(n’ and ov(^r again outehussed by th(» 
lunv quick-firing Russian artilk^ry that, now 
appeared in the field, treinod on tlie Kn^ieh 
method t,o fire shrapiu'l by mj ties, or gust.s ” 
- and v\ itii t his a.rl ilh‘ry supfiort behind them, 
the Russians again and again imuh^ good their 
bjiyoiM't chargi'S, so that lx.ifon? the war w’as 
endeil, the school of Suvjtrof'f was again t riumph- 
a.uf,ly in tlu* asei^ndant. 

'I’he natuiH'. of the. eliinatic condit.ions which 
prevailed during flu^ last three moiiths of 
t he war rendensl stratt'gic mamuuvring of any 
kind practically impossible, and thus Kuro- 
patkin lost the opportunity «)f rioestablish- 
ing prestige as a loader. But though 
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disgrac('(l by \ , lh<‘ fji I't ivmn.ins that it 

was through him ami his school thpot Hussiau 
solf-rospoct was restored ; and it is ou tlie liu(\s 
vvliich he laid down that the regeneration in 
taeties and strategy, the fruits of whi(;li we ar«‘ 
itow about to consider in th(^ h]ast of Kurope, 
has ix'cn essentially conducted. 

The great result of tlie Kusso -Japanese* War 
was the bringing toge^ther of offictas ami nu‘n 
into a practical sympathy with one another: 
also tlie elimination of the exclusive swa>' of 
the Potsdam tradition. The Army now' began 
to feel itself as re|)res(Mitative of the nation, 
and it learnt hy suffering tlie hitter lessons of 
defeat. From tina^ to tirm^ every army needs 
this lesson of th(' cons(M|uenccs of negh'cted 
duties, to wean it from the o\'er-contidenc(‘ 
born of easy triumphs. But it is only wdien 
both army and nation are in sympathy with 
one another, as in this case, that the full fruits 
of their snfTering can be gathered. Ouring the 
years which followed progress was ra[)id and 
sustained. Again, the Hussian incpiiry into 
corruption and pi'culation was thorough and 
the examples made drastic ; and in 1014 for 
the fimt time in histor\' Russia sent into 
the fitdd a mighty army, wc'll-shod. \v<‘ll-fed, 
and amply supfilicd with th(‘ best (*(iuij)ment 
the' ti'chnical skill of Fairopi* could su|)[)ly. 
Fre(|uent confer(*nces witli (heir French Allies 
had brought about unit\ of doctriia*, both in 
straU'gy and tactics, and at last we had all 


the comlitions necessary to develop to the 
full th(? latent power of the bayonet to which 
Suvaroff invariably apjiealed, viz., fire tactics 
in the artillery, capable of “ making the op|)or- 
t unity,” and infantry quick and bold enough 
to seize it when made. 

TIku'c is no one secret of tactics suitable 
to all armies, and we shall look in vain for tlu* 
samt* characteristics in the Russian infantr\' 
that we find in our owm ; for we are of two 
totally' different races, and what suits our men 
does not suit the Russians. The greater tin* 
crisis the cooler and more deliberate Ix'coiik's 
the Knglishman’s aim. It is an instinct in him 
derived from sturdy generations of bowmen 
ancestors, and the change from the bow’ and 
arrow' to the musket, and ultimately to th« 
niagazine ritk*, was all in the courst* of natural 
evolution. The Russian, on the contrary, was 
hurled into the firtarm stage without (except 
as reganls '^Partar tribes) any transitional stage 
at all, and his instinct is to get in close to the 
enemy and use his musket or rifk* preferabl\ 
as a club -an instin(?t which is also common 
amongst all the Northern (Jermans, who ha\e 
also a strong .Mongolian and Slav sub-strain in 
their blood. 

'Phe Russian onsed is of the nature of a crowd 
ru.sh. “ It is pleasanter to di(' in companN , 
and old Mother Russia has sons enough,” is 
a very old saying with them. Tht' leader who 
know's his men will always give full l>la> 
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dcfonco of tho foFtrosg procluimed Uio donpoir 
atid iiicapfioity of the then dircetorA of naval 
policy, and tlmt iiiidiio tendency to Aiilx>rdinatt^ 
tile Navy to the reqiiiromentA of the Army whicli 
hag often been a characterigtic of RusHian 
strategy. Tho destruction of the remainder 
of its ships in tlio last, stage of tlio siege 
by laud iirtillery -a siege, bo it remembered, 
wliicdi was pressed largely with that vc'r.x’^ 
object and for fear of their powers for 
mischief if left intact-— was a final and 
damning comment on the vacillat ion and mis- 
apprehension of the meaning of si'a-power 
whicii prevmlod in high qiiarlcTS. 'Flic ctowii- 
ing act of tiie tragedy, the battle of Tsushima, 
was no fair trial of strength, no real test of the 
abiliti«>s of the brave admiral and gallant 
<Te\\^ into whose jiaiids w(Te givcm the coiidiic^t 
of thi‘ last Russian Fleet. With men half 
t ruined and ships clogged by a long v^oy age and 
indilTen'fit ly constructed — the voyage of the 
Hal tic Fleet was punctuated at every stage by 
breakdowns— the Russian commander sud- 
denly found himself confronted by a fleet 
liardeued by war, encouraged by victory, 
refreshtnl by repose, and carefully prepared 
for the encounter. '.Fhe result was almost 
inevitable, and it is scarcely too much to say 
that hardly once in the war, from tlic? day when 
two detached ships were overpowered by gun- 
fire on the coast of Korea to the end of the 
battle of Tsushima, the Russian oflicers and 
sailors had an opportunity of showing the 
inheront qualities of which all readers of history 
knew them to be posst^ssed, (qualities which 
liad earned them, aTUOiigst that of others, tho 
res])oct of Nelson. 

The almost wholesale di'Struction of the 
Hussian Navy was not to be repaired in a day ; 
and it was the good fortmio of Germany to enter 
the war when tliere wiw no squadron capable 
of opposing her battle fleet in the Baltic. 
Nevertheless, tho nine ytiars which had 
elapsed since Tsushima hml not. been wastwl, 
and much Jiad been done? before the outbn?ak 
of the vrar to rcjiair her losses and to reo|M»u 
the path to ht*r old rcmowii. 

Tlio date from which the renaissance of tlie 
Russian Navy m.iy l>e said to commence w-as 
1912, in which year an epoch-making Navy 
Rill, which provided for an expenditure of 
over £50,000,000 on ahiphiiilding anil on tho 
construction of naval ports, was passed by tho 
l>uma by the great majority of 228 to 71. 
The Bill only included expenditure up to 1917, 
Jttid even this limited programme was inter- 
rupted by the war ; but it is not uninteresting 


Ui remark that the ultimate^ standard t hat 
was contemplated by the Russian Admiralty 
for the Baltic Fleet was 10 battleships, 8 
armoured erruisers, 10 light cruisers, 92 de- 
stroyers, and 24 siibmariiifM, all to b(^ ready by 
1921. Tho Fleet wtVA lo be “so ^strong 
as t>o ]>rev(‘nt luiy hostile operations, 
of what-sover kind, giving the enemy 
victory.'* In the Black Sea the standiml 
was to boa strength half as gnsit again as any 
possible combiiiatiofL *)f fliM'ts in those wat<‘rs. 
Tliret? Dread no 11 gilts were begun at Nikolaieff 
ill toil, and in luiditioii lo these the Navy Bill 
aiithori/eil the construct ion of two light cruisers. 
For the Balti(% iti addition to four DrcMuJiiouglits 
launched in 1911, the Hill sanctioned the con- 
struction of four bat 1 le-cruiscrs, four light 
cruisers, .‘16 destroyers, ami 12 submariu(\s. 

It is iiiten^st iiig to ns>all, in tho light of 
after events, tho views of the Russian Goverii- 
meiit as staff'd in the preamhie to the Hill by 
.\dmiral Gregf>rf>vitch. In this ho dwidt re- 
fS'Htf^dly on flic rc\spectivo relations of Russia 
and Germany as a fimdamental reason for tho 
revival of Russia’s naval power. ^1. SazonofE 
spoke of the imminence of a host ilo coalition^ 
The whole policy was drawn on broad lines and 
was not confined to the building of ships. Tt 
was proposcfl to create a new naval base at 
Reval, which would possess t he great iiflvaiitago 
that, unlikc^Kronstadt, it would not he ice-bound 
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to this instinct, provided liis artillery has 
tlic lirc•po^ver nr*c(‘ssary t(i clear the way 
I’or Uit'rn. 

Such tactics are no douht expensive in 
human life, but tlie Russian nation lais 
sliown tluit she can stand tlie strain, and 
has always been invincible when the right 
<'onditions prevailed. When French and 
British have always fought boat with sufheient 
elbow-room, but not too much, both 
Germans and Russians have excelhxl in 
masses. 

One last |)oint deserves to be mentioned in 
this general surv^cy of the evolution of the 
Russian armies, viz., th(^ oxtraordiiniry inortaiso 
of efficiency in the Russian railway system. 
Not only had the exbnit of lines opon tor 
traffic increased by 40 per cent, in tlx* last 
ten years before the W^ar, but the efficiency of 
tlie original linos had been more than doubled by 
the provision of more siding accommodation, 
better laid track, and the doubling of many 
Jint^. Perhaps this was most marked on the line 
leading north from Moscow via Vologda to 
Archangel, where fairly extensive jetties had 
been pro\’ided and the channel dredged out 
to a depth of 18 feet opposite the town itself. 
It is much docf^r not many miles down —facts 
of great significance, as our future narrative 
will disclose. * 


'rhe impetus to this devclojuncnt was lirsi 
givtai by Ih'ince Kilikoff, who went to Canada 
as youth and worked his way through evt*ry 
grade of the railway world on the Canadian 
Pacific Rnilway, n^turning to Russia just in 
time to take over the management of the 
Siberian Railway on the outbreak f)f the 
.lapancso War. 

The development which this linti underwent 
in his hands, notwithstanding the difficulties 
of the primary necessity of siihorriinating 
construction to traffic throughout the whole 
duration of the campaign, has bo(‘n generally 
considered by onr most competent Brit ish and 
American railway engineers as one of the 
greatest triumphs of administrative talent 
the world has ever seen ; and it is essentially 
to the Prince that Russia owed her power tn 
bring about a termination of hostilities on v<'i \ 
reasonable terms before the social revolution 
had acquired moincutum enough seriously 1(> 
threaten the stability of the Tsar's Government . 
The danger was grave indeed, but tiothing in 
comparison with what it would have hecona* 
had the war been prolonged for another six 
months. Russia made tlx? most ol the fx^riod 
of n*spito allowed her, and it was to her railways, 
and essentially to Prince Kilil<otf, that the Allies 
owed the timely su])port she was able to giv<‘ 
at the crisis of the British and French retreat 
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duriuf^ tli« winter months. A soconclary base 
lOr torpedo craft had iilr<.*ady boon prepared 
at Sveaborj?. and tliw also was to receive an 
equipment wliich woidd eruible it to furnish a 
Hoeoiidary base for the main fleet. It may Iks 
iMidcKfcithat the Navy Bill d<*fiiutely settled the 
question as to whetluT Itussia would henceforth 
confine her naval armainont. in the Baltic to 
t-or|KHiu dt*feiic-(»s or would revert to a battle fleet* 
The fact tJiat during the suininer months there 
14 practically no darkness in the Baltic seems 
to have been one of the re'vom which decided 
the (lovernm'nt in favour oT the last-named 
policy. Torpedo-boats and submirinc^s, if. was 
held, could not. attack an enemy's sqiiadr<in 
except undcT cov»t of nij'ht ; and as the summer 
would prefc»rably be ch<wen as the season for the 
landing «>r a hostile forc*e, such craft would 
become useless just when their services were 
in<»-4t. nKpiired. Nor, it was ck»ar, was it in- 
tended that tJio a«^tioii of the Baltic Fleet should 
Iw eontinod to that, sea alone. 'Phe four Dreiul- 
noufirlds launched in 1011 were equal to tlie most 
powerful ships afloat., and poss(?sse<l a coal 
capacity large enoiigli to enable them to opia'ato 
cither in t he Nf»rth Sea or in the .Mc'diterranean. 
It was therefore evident tliat they were intended 
to intervene elT^»etively in the case of any at- 
t.empt to settle the Balkan problem in a manner 
adverse to the interests <»f Uussia and her friends. 

The extensive prograinine outlined above 
was necessarily only begun wIumi the war bmke 
out, but it had already made good progress and 
was calculated to place the naval power of Hiissia 
on a far larger and st rongiT basis. Apart from 
tJio redevc'lopment of her fleets indicated alxjve, 
tho practicKil creation by progressive steps of a 
national shipbuilding industry wtis of itself 
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significant of a policy which was intended not 
merely to be largo and effective, but also a per- 
manent ami expanding feature of Russia's 
defen-iivo and offensive system. The fact that 
although the Rassian authorities found 
lliat their existing resources wore in- 
adequate for the construction of Dread- 
noughts they yet hesitated to go to 
foreign firms was a further indication of their 
intciition to nationalize, to a degree not hitherto 
contemplated, t he whole of their naval policy. 
Ultimately, a middle course was adopted, and 
a |>roportion of the work was given to contractors 
abroad. But sti»£)s were taken at the same 
time to extend the government works in 
Russia and to encourage tJie establishment ‘of 
X^rivate firms with the object of supplementing 
the State yards and hiiindrics. The initiation 
of these large constructive (qK^ratioiis was 
]>rin<*iimlly due to the on(Tg>* and capatuty 
of Admiral (.Jr:'gr>rovitch. 

Unfort unaUdy, these vigorous aims were not 
dest ined to lx? completed in peace. When the 
KuroxK*an war lx>gan Russia had in the Baltic 
only four DrcMvl noughts, 10 onnoured and 
protected cruisers, two light cruisi'rs, about 
80 destroyers, and 24 submarines. The 
destroyers werc^ rt»gnrded as out of dat-e at the 
time of the Navy Bill, and the submarines were 
not of the latest tyiX‘s. The Dreadnoughts were, 
of course, very formidable ships. They carried 
twelve 12in. and sixteen 4*7in. gunsin addition 
to their smaller armament. The Riirik was a 
powerful cruiser, carrying four lOin., eight 8ii\. 
and twenty 4’7in. guns ; her defensive ailnour 
was exceptionally lieavy, a consequence of tho 
lessons of the .lapanese war. W'ith the abovo 
exceptions the armoiiriKl shijjs were of but 
inoderaU) sjx'ed and power. The Black Sea 
Fleet was about half as strong os that in tho 
Baltic. 

This disimrity in strength cannot tx> said to 
have lK»en counterbalanccHi by any decisive 
strategic advantages. By itself the Baltic 
Fleet was loo feeble to undertake active opera- 
tions against the ( lorman ; and tho command- 
ing iiosition occupied by tho Navy of tho 
Kaiser at Kiel and Wilhelmshavcn rendered 
any attempt at coo|x>ration with tho British 
in the North Sea a jiractical impossibility. 
On the other hand, the witlidraw'al of the whole 
of the German Fkxjt into tho North Sea for 
the purpose of delivering battle to tho British 
w’ould leave the Russian ships free to under- 
take operations against tlwi German coast. 
They were therefore very for from being a 
negligible factor, even if they could hardly 
hope to play a preponderant in the war* 
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THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN NAVY. 


The Navy of the Dual Monarrfiy advanccxl 
in the last years before the war, both abso- 
lutely and relatively, in a iiianiier not unlike 
the expannioii of the Clerriiaii Fleet-. It luid 
made a near approach in material Htrenj^lU 
to the Italian Navy, and had about as many 
effeetivo battleships tis the latter, which was, 
however, better equipped with cruisers and 
Hinall craft. The qualities of the later Austrian 
vessels reflected the enerjjetic and virile spirit 
w'hich animated those in charge at t.he Marine 
Oflice and the naval ports and arscnials. 11ie 
ships had nothing of the coast defence aspect 
of earlier types, but wore of a size and power 
enabling them to take the offensive against 
contemporary vessels in other fleets with reason- 
able probability of success. 

Admiral Count Monteciiccoli, the Austrian 
Tirpitz, was the leading spirit in the move- 
ment which had produced a fleet so worthy 
to uphold the traditions of '’regetthoff and 
l^ssa. TegetthofT was Marine Commandant 
from 1868 to 1871, and formulated an ambi- 
tious programme, as did his four successors, 
but they failed to obtain approval from the 
country. Montecucooli, with the encourage- 


inent of the An'hdiike Francis Ferdinand, 
was more fortunate, iind may be said to have 
reaped where they hiul sown. In the ten years 
from 1904 to 1914 naval expcaidit ure inc'reased 
from £2,015,460 to £7,402,3.'13. 

A Dretulnought ])rogratiime was forinulattHl 
in 1909, including four battleships of 20,010 
tons. Credits were not immediately forth- 
coming, but the private yard known as the 
Siabilimento Tccnieo at Trieste was encouraged 
to begin two of the vessels at its own risk, 
and did so, laying the keels in the spring and 
summer of 1910, although the programme 
was not passed by t he Delegations until March 
8, 1911. 'Hie third ship was begun early in 
1912. These three Dreadnoughts wcto com- 
missioned as the Viribiis Unitis, 'regetthoff, 
and Prinz Eugen, the flrst-namod l^^ng sym- 
bolical of the spirit of united strength in which 
the work of building a new flecM. was under- 
taken. A desire being manifested that the 
fourth unit should be built in Hungarian 
territory, the Dauubius yard at Fiume, which 
had before only built small craft, was equipped 
-with the necessary plant and facilities,' and 
the Szent Istvan was launched there in 1914. 
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frojii ^I(»ns to tlM‘ MariH*. Hut for tliosr ^nNilly 
iiriprovod tmii.^port coiiditious, suflicient num- 
l)orH could jicviT hav(> b('en acciuiiulatcd oii 
the East Prussian frontic'r with which to coiupel 
the Gennau CIcikthI Staff to transfer large 
bodies of troops, geiK'rally estimated at. ten 
(’orps or a()(),()0() fighting juen, from th(^ wo.st 
to the ea.st of Europe. 

What is more, but for the. railways it is 
most probable that the somewhat (nirly advent 
of the autumn rains in Poland in 1914 would 
h 've thrown the Russians on the defensive for 
many months imtil 'the coming of frost and 
snow. 

Before this gieat improvement in railway 
eominuiiieation, which was effected largely 
bv French ca})ital, the Russian scheme of 
mobilization was necessarily slow. It is true 
that the units in the Western military districts 
of Vblna, AVarsaw, and Kietl were kept at a 
higli peace strength and could bo mobilized 
in eight da> s, but no general concentration on 
the frontier could take place until more than a 
month had tdapsed. All this was altered in the 
years before the war by the building of now 
strategic lines. AVhoro there hod been a few 
years before only six concentration linos, threo 
of which were single lines, there were eight 
lines, six of wliich were double, with feeder lines, 
which allowed mobilization to be speeded up. 
Heavier rails were laid, permitting the use of 
more powerful locomotives and of a consequent 
increase in the speed of trains. This revolution 


in railway communication was followed l)y the 
withdrawal of an army corps from the East 
Prussian frontier and of a cavalry division from 
Poland, a proceeding which, in the n(>w 
<‘ircum8tances, did not necessarily weaken 
Kussian defence in th(^ \V'('st. 

Seven army corps and two cavalry divisions 
were massed in tlie Moscow and Kazaii districts, 
in the mitlst of a rapidly growing population 
more than capable of supplying the men 
ri^quire<l. These mass ns of troops placed at the 
heart of the railway system could be dispatched 
east, south, or west to any theatre of war, so 
that nowhere could an enemy bo corta’u of the 
strength of the forces which might be con- 
centrated against him. 

Concurrently' with the withdrawal of troops 
from Warsaw the new railway dispositions 
permitted a change in he line of mobilization in 
Poland, which was (h’awn back from the Vistula 
about 90 miles h) the line Byelostok-Brest- 
Litovski-Kovol. The new line prt^sentod an 
obvious advantage, in that the Warsaw troops 
w<>re no longer thrust forward in advance of 
the other armies, but were fairly alined on 
either hank by the concentration line of the 
troops in the Vilna and Kieff districts. Mobili- 
zation would take place in greater security and 
with smaller risks of delay consequent on the 
congestion of troops, while the central mass of 
troops could be handled to m^et any strategic 
situation, so that the covering forces in the 
West had no longer the same importance. ^ 
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POLA. 


Poliv wiis tlio floot’H iio)Kl(]iiiirtors, jiiid a 
Kor)d dt'id of moiu\v i^^d 1 kh>ii sj)ont on its iin- 
j>ro\oin('nt*. It was ablo to imdcrtako battlo- 
Hin'|> rortstrudion if r(?(|iiircd, but Jiad bcv»ii 
dovotod dii(»fjy to ilio of tJu) st^ngoiii^ 

fl<M>t. Woll situiitod at Iho Jioad of tJio Adriatic, 
at tiio southorii end of tlie province of Kiisteii- 
land, Pola forms as it w(to a dividing point 
between tJie routes up tlio Clulf of Quariiero to 
Flume on tlie one liand and up the Oiilf of 
Venice to IViesle on tJie otiier. In addition 
to tJiesi^ tliree naval stations, a fourth luwl 
been ('stablisliLHl in tlie last two or throe years 
before tlie war at Sebeiiico, on the Dalmatian 
coast, sfuno 70 miles to the soiitli-east. Sites 
for fort ilieations were ap])roved and a win<- 
k«<s station erected. 'Fhe place was already 
in ust> tis a tor|K.^do station for the flotillas 
constantly training along the Daliiiatiaii coast 
wliicii produced a niimlxir of skilful and dashing 
young oflicers and st^a^nien. For guns and 
armour Austria had no iuhmI to go abroad, 
having iiotM and well-equi|.)ped rwources in 
tho Sk<Hlawerko establishment at Tilsen in 
Holieniia and the Witkowitz works in Moravia. 

'rile Marine Connuandant at tho outbreak 
of war was Admiral Ant^on Haiis, an oftii^er 
of high attainmiMits and wide experience, who 
succ(H*ded Admiral (’ount Monteeuecoli in 
February, 11113, when tho latter retirwl on 
reaching the age of 70. The commander of 
the battle scpiodrcui was Vi(*o-Admiral hVanz 
l-oetler, who took his sliijis on a visit to Malta 


in May, 1914, wJien Captain Paul K. . voii 
Mccenseflfy was Jiis cJiief t>f stafT. Koar- 
Adrniral Karl SeidensachcT w'us in eommaiid 
of tJio cruiser squadron, and Kcar-Admiral 
Kicfurd Hitter \'oii Harry of 1 he rc^serve squadron. 
Tlie devotion of these oflicers to their veteran 
chief had lieen most markcnl, and they might 
Iw exiweted to be as thorough and (energetic 
in their use of tho new material of war as they 
worn in its creation. 

As regards numbers, as many as 1.5 battle- 
ships could Ix^ put into the fighting line, in- 
cluding the throe completed Dreadnoughts, 
but this figure \vould include the three MonarcJis 
of 1895-9 and the three llabsbiirgs of 1900-02, 
which were only of .5, .510 and 8,167 tons respec- 
tively and t?arriwi 9*4in. guns as their principal 
weapons. 'The six |>rineipal fire- Dreadnoughts 
were tlie three of the T> 7 her/.og class, of 
10,4.30 tons, wliich also had only four 9*4in. 
guns, but a good secondary battery of tw'elve 
7*5in. ; and tlie tliree of the Kadetzky class, of 
1908-10, w hich had a displacement of 14,2.30 
tons, an arinainent of four 12in. and. eight 
9-4in. guns, and a spetnl of 20^ knots, being 
fine vessels w'hieh hod been elussod with the 
Britisli Ixird N(4sons. 'Fher© w'ere tw'o 
armounxl and nine light cruisers. Tliree fast 
light cruisers wore completing. 'The torpedo 
flotilla w'as understood to have attained 
a high standard of efflciency, and included 
1 5 destroyers, 58 torpedo boats, and six 
submarines. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY AT THE 
OUTBREAK OF WAR. 

Peace Strencth — -Untiveksal Service — Pekiodm of Service— Tjik Kesekve — rin-; (’os.^m km 
S cppLY OE Offtcerm — The Reform Wave and ith IOffect on Vermonnel — Di.m rRiiicnoN oi 

Commands Comfositton of Units- -Infantry — Infantry Tactics — C wALin' Arimi.i-ern 

Staff and Staff Duties— Prooress in Aviation — Russia's 'Pask as an Auuy. 


A t the outlirortk of tlu' wri* I-Ih- 
jicac(' stronplh of tlic Russian Arrriv 
wn.H about 50,000 officers and ovit 
1.200,000 men, including about 
1,000,000 coinliatants. Tbo annual uontingont 
in recent years had boon about 430,000. 'I'lic 
invas:^ proclaiming Mio gcsicral mol)ilizal ion 
issut'd at the end of July called up five class(‘s 
to the colours, or aliout two million men. With 
the addition of otlx'r reserves and volunteers 
tb(? total number (Milled to arms for active 
service amounted to 4,100,000, 

The con.stitutioii of the Russian Army was 
based on tlie law of January 13, 1874, by whkJi, 
with oxcopt-ions pr(‘sently to bo noted, the ivhnie 
7 mile population, without (Jiniinction o} rank, was 
declared lialile to personal military sei vice. 

Liability to service extended from the be- 
ginning of the 21st to the <ruI of the 43rd year 
ot a man’s age, of which t he first 1 8 A cars would 
be passed in the St andirig Amiy, the remainder 
in the “ Opolchenie ” or IMilitia. 

Sendee with the colours, 'originally fix(*d for 
five years, witli 13 in the Reserv’^o, had been 
r,Tadually reduced until at the outbreak of tlie 
war it stood at SJ years with the colours and 
14 J in the Kestnve. This altcTation liad made 
it possible to give thorough training to a much 
larger portion of the annual contingent than 
was formerly possiiJe. 

The Reserve men were liable to be call(Mi out 
for two annual trainings of six \v(‘eks each, Init 
in districts remote from the Western frontier 
their liability was not often enforced. 


'.riie “ 0])»4( licnie ” included c// men lit lo 
hoar arms from tJioir 21st to the (Mid of llw 
43rd y(‘ar, and wasdividi'd into 1 w<> eMtegorit's oi 
“ bans,” the tcMin oi’iginally iidopted from llu* 
Prussian ])raet ice. 

J'he first ban might l)(‘ used to rtMuforet* or 
comjileto tbf‘ Standing .\rm\ , or lo form special 
units, and it included all iiaMi w lio had passed 
t)u‘ongh t he Slaiiding .Army aft cm* tla‘\ had 
('.ompleti'd their 18 years' s(M’vic(‘, and all meii 
fit for aetivi' service' who had not been 
taken in the tirst instance owing to waint of 
room in llu' eadrc's of the Standing Army. Its 
four yonng('st eonting(Mits wert* kept nnd(M’ 
military control, liable to lx; ealliHl up to till 
va.eaTiei('s, and receiM'd tw(j trainings, each 
of six w(‘(‘ks’ diiral.ion. 

d’hc seecaid ban eomprisi'd men w ho had been 
(‘N(*mpt(‘d from service in peace' t ime' for famil.\ 
reasons and me'u not epiite' up to t-lx' medical 
steindard. Kxei'jit for the a.lx)\ e-ment ioneel 
first four eontingenls the OpoleheMiie' could be 
called out only by Imperial Ukase. 

In Transeancasia and the Kuban and rerek 
Province's Christians se'rved ioi' three' years with 
the (Tile^nrs and lain tUo Jh'seM’ve, hut Mahome 
dans ]>aid a militeirv tax in lieai ot jxM’sonal 
service, except such as enlistod in the O.vsrt or 
Daglu'stan cavalry or .Militia.. 

Young men wlio reached eeaMain stanehirds ejt 
education were granted shorter terms of ser\ ice 
according to their proneieney. The; Resea've 
oflicers, as in (h'rmany, were principally ob- 
tained from this sele'cjtcel c* >iss : and this 


CHAFl'ER V. 


THE FRENCH ARMY. 


Thk Fkkn('h Army An^wR Watkrloo — ("ArsKs that (^)NTRimrTKi) to its. OwrAY— S oimal 

liKCJlSLATIVK - I'OLITK'AL MILITARY -TlllC Rk<JKNKRATIO V l-,AWS OK 1872 ANI> 1889 ThK 

U)l DK DKIJX ANS 1 DOf) -- LaW OF 1913- FrANCK’s LasT CaRI.) XrMIIKRS AND C'ATKOORIKH of 
Fhisnc’ji Army at Ootiuikak of War Distriiiftjon in Timf ok Prack -Mohii.i/ation — 

Kmploymknt ok Reskrvf: Formations — War Oroanization ok FiiRNrir Army- Train ino 
' rHK Nkw School Minor 'rA<'TK‘s — I nfantry -Artillkry (Vvvalry 'Piik Okfu'rrs Staff 
'--L rTK.RATI.7Rv. -InVKNTION --'rilR llUJHER COMMAND Dki RKKS OK 1 9 1 1 - - ( ’h A RA f TK.U OF THK 
FrKNCH (lOVKRNMKNT PuO( iNOSTlFATloNS Cn JL-.STIK 1KD FURNI'lf C N ITY ( J KN KRA L PlAN OK 

Campaion Thk Dkkknsivk Piiask Dikkkt i.tiks ok M(»1)Krn Stratkcjk* Dkkknsivk Front 
OF (Ikrman C’onckntration and Links ok Atta<*k Loi:;:vink and F?i:i.,i;iim. 


“ 'W '^jjjr ▼ HKN thesDccosscw and failures of 
the French Hepublic during tho 
*“ Y Y past five and tliirty ywirs aro 
placed oil I’ocord by a coiii[)et<Rit 
historian, not tlie least, merit which will justly 
bo claimed for tho Rejiublican ro^ifimo Mill Ih? 
tliat. it restored tho military jaiwor of Prance 
aiul established a sense of security unknown to 
any previous generation, or any former ruk'," 
So wrote 7'he Times Military Corrospoiident in 
MarcJi, 1906, a year after the “ Louie deux ans " 
laid registei*ed tho final triiiiniih of thepiinciplo 
of nationiil .sen' ice. lly M"a.\' of illustration «jf 
tho justice of this judgment we prnp().se to 
rcMtall the ge.ioral causes M'liich led to tho 
failure in 1870, and then to enumerate rapidly 
the principal pluisos through which the Army 
liad pi«si.ied from that fatal year down to the 
moment when it again entered the field. 

llio catastroplio of 1870 is attributable not 
so much to the merely t€K!hnical inferiority of 
tho Pro.ioli armies and their generals, as to 
causes which had been open'.ti\'e during the 
whole of tho lialf century wliicJi folIoMCHl 
Waterloo, to cankers which liad eaten deeply 
into tho life and luul fjerverted the vision of 
the nation itself. Napoleon 1. left many 
legacioii to France — «ome good, some bad ; 
but 'none more ruiiiouH tlian tliat loatlimg of 
the idea of national service u'hich the \ozifi and 
VoL. I. — 1*ART 3. 


appalling orgy of bis wars had implaMt4«d in 
tho French mind. The splenilid energy of 1793 
%vas (loiul ; tlu^ po[)iilation M'as physically 
and rnoriAly exhausted ; the ruthk^ spend- 
thrift, whosi.« superhiiiiian powers of will and 
intellect had alone made his system possibl(% 
was gone, 'i’he result was an inevitable and 
violent rem^tion, wliicdi his M'eak ainl nervx^less 
succi»ssors wen* pow(*rle.ss ti» control. Whert^vs 
to Prussia military s4»rvice appearinl as the 
instrument >vlii(7h Jiml Jiel|)ed to iT^slore her 
inde|N^ndeiice anil her luitimuil existence, for 
France it was assoeiatixl with iinhriiilixl and 
Miistefiil aggrf>H.sion iiuhilgcxl at thi; cost of 
iiiiceisiiig and miivers.il mis ry and emliiig 
ill gigantitr dis:i.sters. 

Nor was it this feeling alone that u'lis n^- 
spon.sible for the collapse of 1870. 'I’lie ten- 
denciiH of the time were largely aecoiintable. 
Men saw in the alleviation of tlie burdiai 
of militiu'y siTviee the logieal cons(>f|uence of 
tho prev'ailing political and social dogmas. 'Fho 
imcilj cist preached tlie brotherhcuxl of man, and 
saw in the railway, not a fresh and powerful 
instrume.it in tlu« hands of tho general, 
but a now avejiiie of interisMise bf?twoen tho 
tuitions. Kconomists preac^hed the wiisteful- 
no;'c4 of war and tho od van! ag(n4 of material 
pros|K)rity. •• (let rich,'* was tho lulvico 
or one of tlu) most foinoas of French 
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THE ISMAIL GUARDS. [c.o.Buiia. 

Who did a thousand versts on skis from Archangel to Petrograd. 


ri^gulatiou ])rovod an iminouso iiicont ivt‘ to in- which they remained for 12 years, d\iring tlie 
dnstrions study. lirst four of which they .servi^d on furlough at 

The Cossacks hold their land hy juilitary their homes, bound to keep their equiyinout and 

tenure, and aceonlingly (joine undt'r specie! liorses ready for service, ond for the last 

regulat ions. four years tfiey belonged to the tliird category 

Their s('rvie(' b«‘gan on the eom})l(‘tion of unit and were only expecu^d to keep their 

the IStli year, and last(‘d foi* 20 years divided oquipmont servicoal)lo. 

into tliree periods. Dining the tirst three Men of the second category were call(M.l \\p 

years they reniain(‘(i in t heir stanitsas, or set tie- twery year for a three weeks’ training - thos(:i 

inoiits, undergoing training. Thence tiiey in tl»e third only oitoo for one tent of three 

()assod to tlie second, or “ Kront ” category, in weeks in the whole four years. 



# 

THE KAISER INSPECTING RUSSIAN TROOPS. ! Record PrtSi. 


He is accompanied by the Emperor and the Grand Duke Nicholas. 
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For the last five years of their total liuoility 
of 26 years they remained in the Res(«rvo ento 
gory, only liable to be turned out in case of war. 

Finally, in a supreme emergen oy all Cossacks 
fit to boar arms might bo called up as a levie 
en masse. 

As in all armies, non-commissioned officers 
were mainly selected from the ranks, and 

generally were men who had re-ongagod undci 
speoipl tenns as to pension and employment 
under Government. There were special schools 
ioi> their higher military odocation, but tlie 
system was about the wf nkest link in the whole 
Army, for the Government could not afford terms 
even nearly good enough to attract tlie bettor 
class amongst the conscripts, and the chances 
of active or colonial service which popularize t he 
Army in England in such a marked mamn r were 
too distant to act as an inducement to remain ; 
hence only men of little enterprise elected to 
re engage, and except after a rocent war in w hieh 
Ihc best men had come tothc front and developed 
a true soldi(‘rly attaclma'nt to tlic colours, 
tlieir V ork was done in a rather |)crfnn<*lory 
manner. This is the experience of all compul- 
sory sfTvicc armies, but it was Russia’s good 
fortune that the Great War o\ crtook the Army 
jnst when tlu^ non-commissioned ranks were 
at their prime, and thus it was |)ossible to j>ro- 
moto numbers of tlu'so men to commissioned 
rank to supplcfucnt the shortage of officers which 
iiad previously bccai JIussia's greatest trouble. 

At the time of the outbreak of wer tho Kn.ssian 
Anny bad its full complement of ofliecrs, and 
thanks to the enormous capacity of tln‘ military 
schools Russia ^^a,s at least as able as otlicr 
belligerents to make good the wastage of 
war. Especially as regarded the person nf'l 
of tlioAriny the chaiigr^s clfected since tlie war 
with ilapaii luul been of a most sweeping 
character. I^romotion beyond tlie rank of 
caxJiain went no longer \)y .scnitirity but en- 
tirely by merit, and a complex but- most effi- 
ciont machinery had been introduced for test- 
ing tlKMiualitications of officcr.s. The liighor the 
rank or post , the more searching the tests. Oik* 
nattering compliment to British ideals was that 
im cav'alry colonel was allowed to take coriimaiid 
of his regiment until ho had ridden to hounds 
for a .season. 

A much more exacting standard than of old 
had come to be applied, both in the Guard and 
in the rest of tlu? Army, to the private life of 
(officers. Regimental courts of honour w'cre 
known to call upon an officer to leave the regi- 
ment for behaviour that formerly would ha\xi * 
provoked no censi^pe. Tho Russian Army had 
become more part and parcel of the nation. 


rai.*) 



RUSSIAN TROOP TRAIN LEAVING FOR 
^ rilE THEA'I'RE OF WAR. 


1'lic military cxclusi\ I'licss that at one time led 
to doplurabh' ai ts of violence on the jiart 
of ohici'rs towards ci\ ilia,ns Iwul Ixicomc com- 
])lctcly discredit/ed. 

A corri‘s|)nnding chaug«* was noticoahle am )ug 
the iiK'ii. 'ria^ Japanese \\’ar and the abortive 
revolution tliat followed it had loft, a deip im- 
])rint upon tin* \ (>uth of the country, wlm, a f^v^' 
yc.u's later, \\f*re conscripted to form the bulls 
of the Army. J hey j>resented an entiiely u(‘\\ 
form of raw matt*rial, more rocepti\o, but far 
less prone to t he blind oliedionce of their immo- 
diato predecessors, 'riie las!; of training thos(> 
men wa.s luueJi juore difficult, but also much 
more interesting, and the officers took it u]) with 
keen zest. Perha])S in no anny in tin; world 
<*an good officf'Ts do so much to influence their 
men. 

In all the hiiuiches of military training the 
r(*form wave had fully exerted itself. In the 
now Field Service ri'gulations \ ei'fort was 
madt' to foster inil.iati\'e among the jiiun ; every 
advantagi' w as taken to [rromote ^ healthy spirit 
of emulation, i Jymnastics, outdoor s[)ort s, all 
kinds of hoaltliv recreation w'ere encouraged. 
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staiesinon. Politu?ian« liaqicd on tlv3 iioccHsity 
of rofronehirioiit. DoinagoguoH protest od 
against Iho aaorifice of the people to the aitibi- 
tioiis of princes. The individual was exalUn.! 
at the expense of the Stale. Luxury and in- 
difference ffrow apace, and with these grew 
seifishiiess. 'I’lie consequence was that when at 
last France found herself at handgrips with 
a civiliKation in many ways loss generous and 
leas enlightened but of liarder fibre than her 
•own, she was morally and nationally, as well 
as ttxihnically. unprepared. 

It is liardly to be wondered at that the Frc*nc^h 
soldier did not take himsedf very seriously in 
such an atmosplien) ; a high standard of effi- 
ciency is scarcely possible for an army wlieii 
th(^ nation it is intended to defend is disposcxl 
to regard it as a relic of barbarism. The P'rench 
Army lived on its past ; its victories in 
the Crimea and in Italy, so far from Uuichiiig 
it the necessity of studying modtvn conditions, 
hod only confirmed its belief in its own invin- 
cibility. The more serious-minded of its 
officers wore ridiculed as “ officer-professors,” 
the rest were thoroughly well satisfied and 
generally lazy. Worst of all, it liad for a long 
time ceased to be a really national body. The 
rage for retrenchment and the hatred of per- 
sonal service had resulted in a series of measures 
which hod gradually’ deprived it of its best 


clcineiitK and had t(*nd(.Hl to degrade the military 
profession in the eyes of the people. 

After the fall of Napoleon the system had 
bcH»n, ill theor\- iit least, voluntary. The hated 
word ** conscription ” w’as banned ; but when 
volunteering faikd to produce the requisite 
nimiber f>f men the (.lovermnent was allowixl 
to complete the necessary annual coiitingiait 
by iiitMi chosen by lot, and denominated ajtpelea. 
The supply of vc»liiritiH*rs was so small that the 
appelca soon came to constitute by far the 
larger portion of the n^cruits ; the system in 
fact devclopcni into a sort of limit eil conscrip- 
tion. This plan was thoroughly unsat ishu^- 
tory. WhatcviT value it |)ohs<^s8ih 1 was rnini- 
mizod by all sorts of limiting provisions. Tn 
the first place exemptions, often quite unjusti- 
fiable, were granted ; and theses by favour- 
ing the iiif'ii of a higher social scfule and members 
«if the learned professions, t4>nded to remtiv'e 
from the Army the more intelligent classes of 
the popiilntioii. In the scHHiiid the pericKl of 
service was rend(*n'd largely illusory by the 
grant of extensive furloughs to the men in 
t he ranks, and In- the cremation of a st^ond class 
in the annual contingiimt which was allowed 
to remain at home without training unless 
the Minister of War thought (it to eall it up. 
After 1832 the fixing of the nuinbers of the 
contingent was left to the Chambers, and, aa 
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TROOPS ENTRAINED FOR THE FRONT. \ Unde> wood and Uudcnvo^^d. 


Ill tliis (loiuiiiii, ])orhap.s, no .single nitiii had 
done HO much for the Uussian Army as tlie 
( Jrand Duke Nicliolas, who b(^came ( he (lencral- 
issimo. Year h> year, as the troops of tlv' 
Petrograd military district, of which lie was 
Pommander-m-duef, displayed the ])rogress 
made at the autumn luaiueuvres, the fruitful 
labours of his Im])erial Highie^ss were recorded 
gratefully in Imperial r< ‘scripts. As a former 
colonel of tlie Hussars of tlie ( luard, the (Irand 
Duke naturally took a sp(‘cial ]iride in his 
ravalry. Visitors whn were privileged to see 
the reviews at Kiasnoi^ Seloe during the last 
three years could not fail to be struck by the 
smart appearance, not only of tlie Guards, but 
( )f all the cavalry regiments. It would be unjust 
not to record the great service rendered by 
another member of the Imperial family, the 
Grand Duke Sergius ^likhailovitch, to the 
artillery, as Inspector-General of Ordnance. 
He laid certainly been to a very large extent 
responsible for the splendid showing made by 
t he Russian guns and gunners when war came. 

In war, the Army com]3rised Field Troops, 
Reserve lVoo|)S, and Dep6t Troops. The Field 
troops consisted of the units of the standing 
Army brought up to war strength by calling up as 
many of the Reserve categories as were required. 

The Reserve Troops were formed by the ex- 
pansion of the “reserve cadres” maintained 
in peace. They were divided into two classes, 
in the first of which the cadres were materially 
stronger than those of the second, and could 
therefore be mobilized and sent to the front 


more rapidly, h'ollowing the Gt‘rniim modeU 
this first class had Ikhmi almost completeK 
organized in P.(\s(^rve divisions which formed 
])art of the Field “Army ( 'or])S ” CWimauds. 
and took th(' field simultaneously with t in' cfU'ps 
to which the> wc're assigned. ♦ 

The D(?p6( ’rrt)ops were formed on cadres 
detached from »uich unit on mobilization by 
the Field Army, and were filled up from those 
men of the R 'sia'N e not required on mobilization 
of the active units, by fresh recruits, or by men 
of the four youngest contingtaits of the Opob 
chenie. Voluntt'ers over 17 years were als<» 
accepted, and drafts were sent forward from 
these depots to make good the losses in tlu‘ units 
to which they belonged. 

As ill all other Continental armies, fortresses 
were garrisoned and' internal order preserved 
by troops outside the framework of the Field 
Army. 

the term of service in the Reserve was 
approximately five times as long as the cohair 
service, it will be seen that there was an ample 
number of men available to supply all those 
needs. For administrative purposes tin* whole 
area of European Russia was divided into the 
eight military districts of tlu^ (Aiucasus, Kazan, 
Kieff, Moscow, Odessa, Petrograd, Warsaw, and 
Vilna. In addition there were four Siberian 
districts, making twelve in all. 

To each of these, according to t Jieir di.steiice 
from the frontier, and other consideration 

•Nu exact details aa to their allotnieiit have been attainable, 
this was one of the most carefully guarded moblllxatlon secrets. 
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oconoiiiy was prcuicluHl in aiul out of st'iiscm, 
thiH Heoond claHH whh practically never traiiiwl 
at all. The Hame vicious principle reappoarod 
in the provisions for tlie “tirago an sort” 
einbcMlied in tlie law of 1872, and was not 
finally nunovfnl till 1889. Last and 
worst of all, the law of 1818 liatl 
introduced the fatal principle of remplace- 
ment or substitution, by w'hich an appelc 
was allowed to find a substitute to take his phu^e 
on payment of a siitii of money. It was in- 
evitable that the w(*ll-to-do classes would take 
advantage of this ; and, as a result, the bulk of 
thos(9 who could afF(»rd it evaded their national 
obligations. The substitutes naturally Ik*- 
longcxl to the poorer and less-educated sections 
of the (Mipulation, some to the very low’esf.. 
Agence^s de known as •• Marvhands 

d'HommeE.'' arose for tlie purpose of exploiting 
the increasing fiopiilarity of substitution ; and 
the fact that in scane cas(*s the substitute was 
better fitted to lx* a soldier than tlu? tiian w'hnse 
place he took did not ]>revent the demoraliza- 
lion attendant on a system which fostercnl 
unpatriotic si'ltishiH>ss. 'Fhe nation was de- 
gnided by this avoidance of its duties ; the 
Army was df'graded by the lowering of the 
standard of its ^tvrsonneh As tJie century 
advanci'd sukstitution became more and more 
common ; in the coiitingcMit of 1869 out of a 


total of 75,000 men there were no less than 
42,000 8ubstitut<w. 

Yet another downward st-ep w’os taken in 
1855, whc ‘11 in order to lighten the “ blood-tax 

ciuM't ed that men should be allowed to 
re-engage, the inducement to do so being a 
premium paid by the |x?rson whose place the 
re-engagisl man w’hs to take into the Oovern- 
rneiit Chest. 'I he rc^sults were that nil ro- 
s|K>iisibility of the original appeU for his rem- 
pUti^nnt i'c*asc‘d ; that the id(ja of personal 
scTvice, in one form or the other, was finally 
lost ; that the (loveriiment now dealt directly 
with the* AtjeMcen de remplfitcwcnt and skircHi 
with tla*m the odium attaching to their business ; 
and that the re-engaged men who s*M*ved for 
the sake of the money remained in the Army 
long after they w^ere unfit for duty, and so pre- 
ventc'd youngcT men from tak ing f Ja*ir places. 

It is not necessary here to ri‘fer in detail to 
the will-intended but imreidi/.ed reforms 
of Napoleon Ilf. Six weeks after Kihiiggriltz 
lie announced his intention of re-organizing 
the Army, and a high conmiission of .Ministers 
and soldiiTs was constitutod and sat at (^>m- 
jiiegne. It was determined that the numbers 
of the Army must be increasc*d, and the mili- 
tary members askiul for 1,()()(),000 men, to l>e 
dividfHl into the now familiar sections of field 
army, reserve, and territorial arm>'. But the 
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affeoting rapid mobilization, two or more Army 
Corps C7)mmaMds were assi^iK'd, and in war 
these Army (.'orps were grouped in varying 
munbers from throe to five to form an Army 
or Army drou]). 

The Army Corps was originally organized on 
the l*russian model — -viz., two divisions with a 
Corps Artillery and Kngimaa's and supply 
d(^tails — but. during the Vraneo-tJerman War 
tliis dual division and its uniformity throughout 
the Army so greatly facilitated thc^ work of the 
French Tntcdligence Department that by degrees 
all armies, whilst maintaining the form for 
peace purposes, delilxa'ately and secretly dc- 
|)arted from it on mobilization, adding one, 
two, or three reserve divisions to each corps 
according to convenience. In doing tliis, they 
all revTrt(‘d to the Naj)oleonic plan, wliich 
possessed the great advantage that you could 
suit the im[)ort ance of the command to the skill 
and cliaract(‘r of its leader. Tlau’e are generals 
who Would be sim])ly wasted at the head of 
only two divisions, others who could not safely 
bo trusted with moi e, and always there remains 
the great advant age that if th(> s('cret of mobili- 
zation has been well kept the enemy, if he 
captures men of the 10th Corps, for (‘xample, 
cannot at once determine wlu^tluT he has only 
two divisions to deal with or five. Tl»e same 
ruh' also applies to tlie armies or army grou|.>s 
referred to above, and logically to tlu^ com- 
position of smaller units, as divisions, brigades, 
&c., but in practice no modern Fur(.*pean army 


went as far in this matter as Xapohsai. and in 
Russia, as throiiglamt all ( 'ont incut al lMUi>pc, 
a division consistcal at t hr outhrrak of t h(> war 
of two brigades of Infant rv and a brigade of 
^Vi’tdltMy of six fit'ld battrrirs with lOngitucrs, 
supply and medical cohnnns. a. romph'.lr> 
miniature army, cai[)a.l)l(> of l)i'ing ('mployrd as a 
unit on any d(‘t ached scrvi« r. 

lh‘low this divisional unit the llussians, 
following the, iisnal practice, liad no othrr units 
of the thrt'o arms. There were hiigadrs of 
Infantry and brigades of Ca\ah> to which 
batteries and lOngineers miglit oi‘ might not l>o 
attached for conveiiitaiee, but wlaai such 
attachment took place th<^ batt(‘ri«*s, Ac., were 
oidy halt. tein])orarily to the brigadit'r ; they 
di<l not hecomo integral parts of his command. 

From this point, therefore, it will ho con- 
venient to deal with the throe arms in order, 
taking tirst the Infantry. 

The infantry consisted at the outlacak of 
the war of ^1511 rcgiiia'nts, cjieh of four bat- 
talions of f(^ur companies and oin‘ non-com- 
batant company’. 

Of these, 12 w'ert‘ reginaaits of the (Juards, 
10 wore Orenadiers, and the remaining. 025 
“Army” Infantry rf'gimcnts. 

The n‘ginu*nts of the Cuards liad titles 
only, as for instance “ tlu' l/rcolirajiaiski 
rcginuait of Foot Cuards.” Tlic Crciiadicr 
regyncuts had numlxa’s only, I to 16, 
ami the Army regiments had an Army 
mimlHa*. in addition to tlu' name of the 
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plan was objected to by the politicians an 
likely to arouse resistance in the country, 
especially in view of the fact that Europe was 
at i)eace and tliat the Exhibition of 1867 was 
in close prospect. The result was that the 
original scheme was mutilated, and what 
remained was still incom|>l<;^te when IMarshal 
Kiel, one of the few Frenchmen of real energy 
and insight them in authority, died. 'J'ho 
gr-eat feat lire of the plan, the organization of the 
Cardo Mobile, which was to bo a sort of second 
line army, was never carried out. I'he re-engage- 
ineiit system (known as “exoneration”) was 
abolished, although its baneful clfocts were still 
felt in 1870. J^astly, the period of colour 
service was shortened, and the formation of a 
rostTve was begun ; hut lief oro the full henelits 
of this measure could be felt the war of 1870 
broke out. It found the discipline <if the rank 
and file weakened by €‘xtende<t furloughs; 
the oil leers lazy and lacking in authority and 
without the confidence of their men ; the 
generals for the most part ignorant of the 
higher branches of t heir profession ; a staff 
unpractised in the handling of troops anti 
consisting either of aides -do -camp or clerks. 
When we add to this that the French Army 
was heavily outniimbored and constantly tiut- 
maiKuuvred, that none of ita arms knew their 
proper w'ork, and t hat the arrangCMncnts for 
supply and mobilization weve lamentably 
deficient, the wonder is not that they were 
beaten, but (.hat they managed to put up so 
gallant a fight. Whatever else the war provwl, 
it certainly failed to demonstrate the superiority 
of the individual Friissiaii over the individual 
French soldier. 

The fearful lesson of 1870 rocalleil the French 
nation to its senses. In July, 1872, was passed 
the first of the great laws wliich have con- 
tributed to place tho defences of the country 
on a worthy footing. Substitution was 
abolished and the principle of univeT8.U com- 
pulsory service was reintroduced, the period 
of service with the colours being five years, 
followed by four in tho Reserve, five in the 
Territorial Army, and six in the Territorial 
Reserve. But the application of the prin- 
ciple was still not absolute ; the annual con- 
tingent was divided by lot into two portioKs, 
and in time of peace one of them was let off 
with only one year of service in the Active 
Army. The previous exemptions of whole classes, 
such as bread-winners, teachers, and so forth, 
were still allowed in time of peace ; and con- 
ditional engagements for one year only were 
permitted to students and apprentices. It 
was hoped by this arrangement to combine 


an army of veterans with a really niinuTous 
and truly Xal ional Army ; indeed, in some of 
its fmtiires it was a realization, on a far larger 
scale, of (ho principles which hful underlain 
tho schemo of Marshal NioJ. The nieasiire 
was very fm* fnim coinnuinding general a|ff>roba- 
tioii. Its acceptance was mainly duo to Thiers, 
who was strongly convimrcxl that a short- 
stTvice iwiriy could never be cfllcienl. (Icneral 
'rrcM^hu was in favour of a thrtHvyear s^wstem ; 
and there Wjis a strong minority who were 
wholly op]>ost.Hl to the idiui of a National Army, 
and were in favour of the ix'^tention of the 
principle of substitution, .^fter-developments 
proved the (leneral to have been right. The 
law of 1872, though a gnuit lulvance on its 
prede<*essors, sIiowchI gi*ave ilefeets. 'riie 
tiragi> dll sort,*' wliieh eondcMiinvd one half 
of thecon(ing(‘iit to five yearn : orvici* and allowi»tl 
the other to l•seaJ)<^ with 12 months, was f»'h to he 
wholly inequitable ; and strong ohjec?tion was 
also taken to the *Woloiitariat <?ondiiioiiiiel,” 
a provision under which any man could es('a|)o 
with a year’s service by paying l.r>0fif. So 
many could afford this sum that the niimhersof 
the fiilly-t rained men were seriously rednctHl. 
Both thc^m!) provisions were abolished in 1886, 
when a three-year system was imirdo obliga- 
tory on all, and service in t he Rcwtvc was raised 
to seven, in the 'I’erritorial Army to six, and 
in tho Territorial R(?scwe to nine years res|jec- 
tively. It \i’as antieipated that tJiis measiiro 
would ultimately raise the total iiumher of 
trained men from two to thriH) millions. 

Hut in the years which followed a factor, 
which far transceridcxl in importance these 
int<Tna.l arrangenierits, began to prints more 
and more heaxily upon France. This was llio 
alteration of tho balance of population in 
favour of (lermany, and with it a growing 
dispiirity in the pence-efFei^tives of (lie arrnit's, 
and consequently in tho ca|Hicity for expaneion 
in time of war. Other things litang equal, the 
larger t.he |)eaco elTectives t he more numerous is 
the annual contingent \ihieh can be trained, and 
tho larger lieeomo the ac;cumulatcd reserves. 
As late as 1893 the peace effectives of France 
and Caermany were practically equal, 453,000 
to 467,000; but from 1899 onwards the equi- 
l>oise was lost and in 1905 the figures were 
stated to be 109,000 in (jCTinany's favour. 
The means of neutralizing t his inferiority, which 
was the result of natural causes and beyond 
tho reach of legislation, was tho principal 
preoccupation of French statesmen and soldiers 
in the years preceding the (Ireat War. Tlie 
Russian Alliance, however valuable from the 
point of view of the gtmeral position of Franco 
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city or province with wJiicIi they were 
assoc iutf’d. 

The Reserve regiments . on the hi^lier cadre 
c'stablishrnent were numbered const'cntively 
after tlui Army lej^iments, those on tiu' loW(‘r 
cadre eHta))lishment takin<4 tiu* naira* of the 
district only, .and t hronj^hont t he- wlirrle. Army 
and Reserve the* battalions were numbered K 2, 
.‘1, and 4, and the 16 companies 1 to J6. Tlu* 
non-combatant company had no numbt'r at all. 

Tfirongliout the Army the rcf^iments w«‘r(? 
organized by twos to form Vrrigades, and t we 
brigades snppli<‘d tlie Infantry for a division. 

The 1st Division consisted of tlu* 1st, 2n(l, llrd. 

♦ 

and 4th Regiments, and so oil consecutively, 
so that if some prisoners of, say, the (vttli 
Regiment W(*re taken it was at once fairK' 
obvious that the lOtli Division was near »».t 
liand. Tliis point is worth renu‘mbering, Ire- 
cause, though tlu^ same rule is general in most 
( ontinental armies, so many excefitions oeenr, 
|)articularly in (lermain', that it is not at rdl 
a safe inh'n'nce to draw from the nnmlrers on. 
a prisoner's shoulder st rap. 

The peace str(‘ngth of a battalion was 15 to 
16 officers and 440 combatants, whicli was 
expanded on the ontbrc'ak of war to 18 ofhc(‘rs 
and 058 combatants, 2.4 non-combatants, 27 
horses, and .4 carriages. 'Phis shows a \ery 
large number of ll(*s(‘r\'ists to lu* alisorbed, and 
it must b<^ noted that in fact, though the 
nuinb(‘rs of ofTiei'rs ii'inain n(*arly the saiia*. 


many oflicers have to be withdrawn from the 
active list for staff duties, and their places filled 
by officers from the Reserve lists. This defect 
is, however, common to all short -.service arm ii's. 

The infantry uniform worn on active* service 
consisted of a khaki blouse*, not cut to the 
figure, exee[)t n the crack corps of tlu^ 
( Juards, khaki knick(‘rboek(‘rs. flat ehUh 
ea|) with no ])eak, and long boots reaching 
to the kn(*e. 4'h(* grey aspect of Russian 
troops -Tennyson's “ gi'cat gr(‘y slope of me^i ” 

wa.s diu; to the fact that tiu*y marched 
and fought in their greatcoats, which were 
nf heavy gr(\yish-l row n cloth, and reaeh«*(l 
to half-way b(*twe(“n knet) and ankle. ruder 
this a. shci^pskin coat coming down to 
tl)(< kne<‘.s wa.s worn in wint<'r, with a warm 
hood of brown eamel’s-hair cloth. .Another 
prot(‘ction a.giiinst tlu* inch*inent weather 
which usually fi'll to the lot of tlu* Kussian 
soldier in the fii-ld was pro\i(led in brown cloth 
mitts, with two tingc'rs, oiu* for the for(‘finger 
tlu^ other for the otlu'i* tlircc, and a fhnml) 
Rut perhaps the most mark(*d pt'culiarify of 
the outfit of the Russian wa.s the supply <>f 
foot-clot hs, instead of socks. 4'hese w(*re men ly 
linen or cotton wra])j)ers k(‘])t w(‘ll gr(“ased ; 
but Kngli.sh officers who havt* tried this foot- 
wear sp(*a.k \ ('ry highl v of it, sonu* eonsitlering 
it sup(‘ri(U’ to our a.rmy socks. 

.All combatant non-commissioned offic(Ts and 
men wer<* armed with tlu* rifle. 'Phis wa.s a 
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in Kuropc, wiw not by itself sufficient t^o redress 
the balance, because the sb^wiiess of the Kus- 
sian concentration intule it possible for (jennany 
to attack France bcf<ire her ally was rtwly. 
It was therefon^ decrided to carry still further 
the principle of iiiiiversal service and, by 
imposing on her peo[)lc a heavier [iroiKirtioiiaU; 
demand Ilian (lermaiiy with her larger |K)piila- 
tion found it necressary to make, to restore 
as far as possible the iimiiericral eipiality of the 
two armii's. 'riiis was the object of the “ Loi 
de deux ans,'' which was piissed in IVlareh, 1005, 
and came into o|)«:*ration a year later. It was 
intended to develop to its utmost limit the 
recruiting capacity of the nation. The term 
of service with the colours was reduced to two 
years, hut service in the Army Kesc'rvo was 
inerciiseti to 11, to he followcxl by six years in 
the T«‘iTit(»rial Army, and six in the Territorial 
Ueserve. I'hus every Frenchman from the 
age of 20 to 45 became liable for st'rvice. Xo 
c\tMn])tions, except on grounds of physical un- 
lit ness, were granted, although certain mcxlifi- 
eations of a reasonable character wert^ intro- 
duced. and the hanlships inflicted on sc'iparato 
families wt»re diiiiinisla^l by doles. It was 
* calculatixl that these arrangements would 
bring the peace oflfective up to about half 


a million of men, and would in time 
prixhice an active army and a territorial 
army, amounting, inclusive of their reserves, 
to about 2,000,000 apiece. Thus did the need 
for self-preservation at last compel the* French 
]ic?opJe to acrccpt a system in which “ military 
service w-as equal for all,” and so to fulfil the 
principle of the law^ of March 4, 1791, that “ the 
service of the Fatherland is a civic and general 
duty.” 

But these efforts, great as they w^ere, were not 
long tr> suffice. Farly in 1912 the peace effec- 
tives of the (lerinan Army hod been raised ; by 
the end of that year enormous increases had 
bot‘n decidixl on. By Octoljer, 1913, the pro- 
posals hod become law. Whatever weight is 
to bo attached -and without doubt there was 
much to 1)0 said from a Oerman point of view — 
to the argument that Russian military expansion 
had rendered these additions a vital necessity 
to the security of the Empire, it was iin- 
]:K>SHible on that ground for Franco to 
rcmiain indiffo.''ent to them. The question was 
not, as in 1005, so much one of further develop- 
ing her total resources of men — indeed, as has 
been said, her recruiting powers had already 
boon strained to their utmost limit by the law of 
1905 -but of having a sufficient proportion 
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•2i)i)nun. weiH)Oii, wit li a (|ua(lran^ular iMivonet, 
o/ftv///.*? cun' led fixed, i)»vyon(*t/ s(*al)l)ar(ls h<‘in^ 
left beViind on service. Whether tlu* omission 
of this article of aeeoutremefit was a.!i julvan- 
tagi** or a tlisaih antagt' is a j)<)int nti w hich 
it, w ould 1)0 very interesting to ha\ (> th(‘ v iew s 
of the soldiers theinseU cs, as w(‘il as tla ir 
oilicers, l)eea\ise every nnneeessa.r> ounei' w hich 
a man hiis to carry counts heavily against him 
in a long (hyv's march. 

The supply of ainnmnition in the held i er man 
was 42*J rounds, of which la' carrieil 120 rounds. 
The remainder followed tla' fighting line naav 
or less closely in tlu' regimental carts, the 
Artillery Flying 1‘arks, and tla^ Local Farks^. 

The equipment of tla* Uussian infantry 
soldier consisted in lOU of a. hulf leather waist- 
>)elt (white only in tla^ first three regiments of 
each division of the (hiards and black in all 
the others), siqqa‘*4hig a pouch for ;U) rounds 
on each side of the clasp, and tla^ Liniiemann 
tool a small entrenching tool called after 
its inventor, and introduced after tla^ I iirkish 
campaign of 1878 on the right side in a east*, 
handle downwards. A bandolier, holding anot her 
:U) rounds, was carried ov<*r the left shoulder 
under the rolled gn^ateoat, and a reserve pouch 
also holding tlO 'rounds and completing the 
full load of 12(1 roun.‘,ls per man, was suspended 


by a straj) ovi'i* thi' right shoulder and fastened 
to the wnistlx'lt on the left side'. 

()\<4’ the right shouldi'r was slung a water- 
proof canvas kit bag containing two shirts, 
iHK' ])air drawers, two pairs foot-cloths, one 
luwel, oiH' i)uir mitts, 4Jlb. of army biscuit, 
in two bags, se.lt in anotlnu' be.g, w'ith materials 
f(M- cleaning the rifli', clot.h for repairs, soap, 
housewih', and drinking cup. 'riie watcr- 
buttle, usually of aluminium, but sometimes of 
an oUler copper patb'rn, was also suspi'iidiHl over 
the right shouldi'r, and la\ on the top of the kit 
bag. When not being worn, the greatcoa.t w a> 
rolli'd, l>andolier fashion, over the left shoulder, 
one-sixth portion of a shi'ltiT t.i'iit and a spa.re 
])air «>f boots in a bag being stra,])pt'd on to it, 
the hood rolled up in it, and th<* aluminium 
mess-tin pulled over the I'uds of the roll a.nd 
fastened by the cloak strap, 'rims thi' I « 41)1 
weight carried liy the Ku.ssian infantry soldii 
in inarching order was vi'ry n<*arl\' a8|lb. 1 he 
shelter ti*nt ennsist.ed ot six shi'ct.s, with thiee 
poIe.M in \Mo pii'ci's each, ten ropes, and eight 
tx'gs, and the whole equipment was divided 
among six men. 

In addition to the flag of thi' liattalion. I'ach 
company had a distinctive flag. 'Phose of 
liatialions hod three horizontal stripi's of black, 
orange, and white, with the number of the 
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of tniinod mon rojidy iit any nioniciit. It 
was anticipated that the (ierman peace -ofEoc:- 
lives would, under Uio new proposals, event iially 
bo raised to about 870,000, to wliicli France 
could only oppose about 567,000; and it was 
of vital import anc;e that she should lir.d some 
ine^ns of Ht)ciirinK herself a;;ainst the suddo;i 
attack of superior munbers. The only way 
of doing this was to keep each annual contingent 
a longer time with the colours, an cy])odicut 
necessarily entailing a larger ex]R)nditure and 
heavier sacrifices. 'Fhe Conseil Super ieur de 
ia Guerre decided unanimously in Marc^h, 
1912, that the sole moans of diminishing 
eflicaoioiisly the dance '<»us difference betweo.i 
the French and (lernuiu peace sti*engths, of 
reinforcing the troops on the frontier without 
disorganixing those in the interior, of ensuring 
ador|unte training, and of coping with the 
acceleratcvl mobilization of (lormany, wixs to 
introduce tJiree years’ service with the (Miloiirs 
strictly and rigorously for all ranks and all 
branches. “ 'riicre is somethiug,” ran the 
Pro L'.nblo of the Hill which enibodiiH.1 this 
proposal, “ which dominates all <5onting%,nci<^, 
whicJi triumi)hs over all hesitations, which 
governs and d<HJHles the individual and collcw- 
tive impulses of a great and noble <leniocra4\v 
like ours, namely, the resolute will to live 
strong and free and to renimin mistress of 
our destinies.’.* 
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TJiis proposal, in spite of all kinds of oppo- 
sition, was eventually carriecl in 1915. Kvery 
Frenchman found tit for service iiad in future 
to pass thrive years in the Active Army, eloveji 
in the Reserve, and seven each in the ’rerritorial 
Army and the Territorial Reserve. Thus the 
total liability for st^rv’ice was extendiHl by 
three years, an arrangc^mcMt i.o^essarily (jarr\'- 
ing with it a considerable e\'e dual increase 
in the reserve, and raisirig the p'cace strengtii 
to 675, (M)() nun. Hence "orth the rtsTiiit was 
to he incorporated at- the age, not, as haul 
hitherto 1 cell the practice, of 21 but of 29; an 
alteration calciilatcsl to minimize; the elTects of 
the additional year of active service on his 
future career. ’I’he first to come under tin; 
new law was the class of 1015. In order to 
obtain the number of instructors nec(ws*iry 
for the increased size of the contingent, spiudal 
bonuses w«;re oiTered as an inducement to non- 
coiinnissioneil officers i»,nd old s<ildiers to re- 
(uigage ; and it was antadpaltHl that by the 
spring of 1914 the Army would have assimilaltsl 
its riHJruits and w<iuld he abh; to mobilize 
satisfactorily. From a military poliu of view 
it is important to observe that under the tunv 
arrangement the infantry on the higher esl*!.b- 
lishincmt on the frontier were raisiMl in 209 per 
company, aTid those in the interior to 149, 
respectively four-tift!is and rather o\or one- 
half of their war streiglh. I’he (^avalrf 
regiments wen? fixed at 749 ; the t.eld 
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battalion on the central Htrip(‘. T1 h)S(‘ of com- 
panies won* r(‘(l, blue, white, and dark ^re<‘rn 
according as tin* r(*giinent was flu^ 1st, 2nd, 
Ilrd, or 4th of its division, with vertical atul 
horizontfil st rip(*s forming a cross in tlie centre. 
These flags wi're carri<‘d on the l)ayonet.s of 
the markers, a.nd s('rved, t)f courso, as M.ss(*inl>li»ig 
and rallying points for the nc*n of their 
respect i\’(* companies. 


At tl le time of the war no “ emergency 
ration,’’ such as British t roops carry, had Ish'u in- 
t rodneod into tin* Tbissian service, but each man 
carric^d 2.J <lays’ biscuit and salt in his kit- l)ag. 
This is not looked upon as a re.serve, l)ut is con- 
sumed and re[)laeed fi‘om the supplies carried in 
the regimental trans[)ort . The remaining articles 
of the ration aiul a furtlu*r supply of biscuit ai’t^ 
carried in the regincMital transport, so that the 
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liii((orie:4 at 140 and 110, roH|)activoly about 
Bc* veil -flint liH and two-thirdn of Ihoir full 
coinplrinoiit. I'lio itierouHed annual cost was 
ri'ckoiii'd at £7,000,000, the iioii-rocurriiig cost 
at £29,000,000. FVojii tJio broiul nuinencal 
point lif view, as The Thne/i Military Corro- 
Hpondeiit said at the time, the Law was France's 
last (ard. But the new burden liad its com- 
pensalions. It was calcMilatCHi to give greater 
Hociirity in the lirst days of mobilization, 
a somewhat larger rescTC'o and, had time been 
allowcxl, a long(»r period of training to her rank 
and file than was the case in (Germany. Un- 
fortunately its full effficts wore not obtained 
wJien war broke out. 

At the commencement of the crampuign, 
France possessed, inclusive of the Territorial 
Army and its Reserve, fully 4,000,000 of 
trained men. This enormous mass may be 
roughly divided into six different categories, 
each averaging close on 700,000 men. These 
consisted of the peace establishments of the 
Aedive Army, that portion of the Reserve 
(al3out half of the whole) required to bring the 
Active Army up to war strength, the remaining 
portion of the Reserve, the formed troops of 
the Territorial Army, the depdts, and finally 
the surplus. The comi>arative values of the 
Jast five sections iniiy roughly be gathered from 
the fact that the Army reservists wore liable 
to be called up twice in H years for one month’s 


manamvpes ; the men of the Territorial Army 
once in seven years for a fortnight’s training ; 
tho Territorial reservists wore subject in seven 
years to one muster of a day. 'riie territorial 
distribution, which formcHl the basis of the war 
organization, consisted of 20 army cor|.)s dis- 
tricts, including one in A1 geria. These djstricts 
again were divided, so fiu* as tho infantry were 
conc(»rne<l, into districts each furnishing one 
regiment ; but cavalry, engineers, artillery, 
and the chasseur or rifle battalions we^ re- 
cniitcHi tliroughoiit tho army c orps district, and 
u large proportion of these troops wore located 
not in the part- of the country in which they w'ere 
raised, but wherever the requirements of in- 
struction or straU^gy lenderetl necessary. Thus 
the bulk of the cavalry and the chasseurs uero 
jMTmanently located on tho eastern frontier, 
and tho engineers were assembled foi purposiMi 
of training at special centres. With these 
exceptions each army corps district comprised 
all the elements required to form an army corps ; 
each was mobilized in its own territorial area 
and thence proceeded to the point allotted to 
it in the plan of strategic concentration. 

Mobilization, of course, coinpriacd not merely 
the Active Army and its Reserve, but the whole 
of the Territorial Army and its Reserve* 
Broadly speaking the scheme involved the fol- 
lowing processes. The peace establishment of 
the Active Army was to be raised to war strength 
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baggage of each corps includes scvcTal clays’ 
su))plics of l)iscuit, groats, salt, tea, and sugar. 
Slaughter cattle are drivcMi on foot with the 
baggage ; and for the horsi's three days' oats 
and two days’ hay are carried in the> n^gimcaital 
transport, furthc*r suppliers follouing, of course, 
in the general suppl\’ and transport columns, 
which consistcsl of one-horse carts and two-]iorso 
baggage wagons, the transport of each regiuK'iit 
req^iiring 77 vehicles and 157 liorsc's. These* 
were divided into two lines, of whieli the first 
clost‘ly followed the regiment in e\('ry move- 
ment, while thi> second, eout-aiuing tlu^ lu‘avy 
baggage, came* after, ilouglily speaking, the 
first line of the reginuaital baggage wa,s dc^sigued 
to supply all the needs of th(' i-egimenl in food, 
ammunition, mi'dical stores, cVe., for 2.J da\s, 
and t heri'fore t.hi‘ ordinary mol *il it y of a Uussian 
infantry force might b(‘ ealeulatisl as the 
distance^ which horsed carts and wagons can 
travi'l in four days. 

Alt hough it is convenii'nt' in a. briid summary 
to class all tii(' infantry together, there are, of 
course, great diffenMiees between the units in 
the Russian service as in others. 'L’he Russian 
rifle battalions, for instance, are recruit ed from a 
better stamp of m(‘n than the othia* infantry ; 
and one liattalion of Rifles is geniTally assigned 
to every Infantry Division, just, as wius the case 
in t he Rritish Army during the old Ikuiinsular 
War, and as was still tlu* practici'i in the (ha’- 
man Army in It) 1 4. 

Thc 3 Cossack Infantry, again, differed in many 
rc^spocts from the ordinary infantry of the 
Russian line, and were furnislnsl liy two Field 
Army Commands only, those of the Kuban and 
Transbaikal. 

In auldition to t h<^ standing regiments of th<» 
line, the Rifles and the Cossacks, a numbc'r of 
reserve cadre regiments or battalions wero 
maintained and recruited in the ordinary 
manner from the annual eonting(*nt, and for 
tile war expiuidcd twofold, fourfold, or even 
sixteenfold, according to the distance of their 
fpiarters from the frontier, and t heiluties which 
they had to perform. 

As for the use of infantr>' on tlie battlefield 
thero was, of course, no essential difforenco 
between the Russian practice and that wliich 
prevailed in the armies of otlu^r civilized 
nations; and the details for the execution of 
a Russian infantry t^vance under fire were 
almost identical witli those in use throughout 
Europe. 

A singlo company in attack would send out 
two platoons as a firing lino, retaining two in 
reserv'o, and each of* the platoons in front 
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])rovided its own skirmisliing ])rote tion, accord- 
ing to the nature of the groin d. If the cover 
WHS good a few rilh^s sutllced to locate the 
enemy, and tliey (*ould be gradually reinforijid 
or the front i;ould be extended as circumstan<t('s 
<lictated. If till* ground, on the other hand, 
was (piite open, tin? two leading ])latoons at 
once exteiidid at tlie rate of about one ma.n 
to the yard, so as to opjiose an e({ual wiaght- 
of fire to the enemy, and tjien advanced by 
rushes, eaih section cov(*ring the rush of its 
<-omratle by thiur lire alterimtiOy. 4 he two 
reserve ])latoons could tlaai be used either to 
outflank the enemy, if tlie ground ])ermit.ted, 
or for diriM-t reinforci^ment, and in any forma- 
tion whicli might be desirable. No positive 
rule could, of course, be laid down ; the <;aj)tain 
WHS judged by the appreciation of tla^ ground 
which he showed. 

In larger bedies the j)roctxlur(» was nc.turally 
more formal, for eipial latitude could not 
then bo afforded to subordinat(?s. It was 
neiiossary for them to kei p in line with one 
another, and all lateral extension was iin|)ossible 
except for troops operating on a flani<. 

Every attack thus resolvcsl itself in opiMi 
ground into the advance of a series of lines - 
at first in singlo rank, later on in two dtwj) 
lines with six inches between the files orjly. 
It w’lvs expected that men would fall, and 
that an imsupported line might very soon 
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PLAN OF THE MAUBKUGE FORTRESSES. 


by the incorporation of a number of n.^s(rvi8fe 
alx)iit equal in number to the men almady serving 
wi th the colours. The remai n ing Army rc*8f rvists 
wcic to be formed into reserve units correspond- 
ing to those of the Active Army, with the 
result that in war time the unit^ ul the Active 
Army would be doubled. These Jlcsf.*rve 
units wore to bo officered partly by Active, 
partly by Keserve officers, and, it would 
ap|)ear, wc^ro to receive in addition a 
certain proportion of non-commissioned officers 
from the Active Army. I f this Reserve Army 
wore employed at the front the total troo2)s in 
the first line would consist of an active army of 
1,400,000 —1,600,000 men, and of a Reserve Army 
of about half that number, r.e., about 2, KM), 000 
in all. The remaining 2,000,000 odd of the 
Territorial Army and its Reserve were to bo 
formed into throe bodies ()f about equal strength. 
First of all the Territorial Army proper was to 
fonn units corresponding with those of the 
Active Army and the Reserve. Secondly, 
depots were to be organized to rf^filace casual- 
ties in the active and reserve regiments at a 
fixed ratio per unit, giving, it was anticipated, 
about three men at the depots for every eight 
in the field. The remaining men of the Terri- 
torial Reserve were available as a last resource 
for the replenishment of the depOts, and for 
subsidiary purposes of all kinds. In this w'ay 
It was possible to provide not merely for a 
powerful fighting line, but for its maintenance 
at full strength, and for the auxiliary servicep 


in its rear ; in a word, for a national organiza- 
tion capable of sustaining a war. Everything 
that forethought and infinite supervision of 
detail could suggest was done to make the 
enormous business of mobilization easy and 
rapid. Spi^ial care was bestowed on the boots 
of the infantry which were served out, not new, 
as was the case in Germiwiy, but sufficiently 
worn to be comfortable, so as to ensure that the 
exceptional inarching powers of the French 
soldier should be develojxHi to the utmost. 
The cavalry' regiments were iiiaintaiiUHl on 
practically a war footing and required com- 
paratively little preparation. 'Phe main ditli- 
^Hilty was in the case of the artillery and train, 
the mobilization of which involved the accumu- 
lation of great masses of ma/c>/e/, and a con- 
siderable expansion and redistribution of per- 
aomieL 

^rhe method of employment of the French 
Army remained a secret ; everything de[jending 
on the use that would be mode of the resfTV'o 
and territorial formations, or, to B|X)ak more 
exactly, on wliether the reserve divisions would 
be attmdied to the army eorps or formed, 
either whh or without the addition of terri- 
torial troofjs, in separate army corps of their 
own. The possibility of * variations of this 
kind, as had been recognizfxl by the Japanese, 
the German, and other modern armies, could 
be reckoned on as one of the most effective^ 
means of producing great strategic surprises. 
That is to say, while every unit in the 
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nliot to a staiulKtill, so tluit tlio distances 
):otwooii tlio Hucoossivo linos wito normally 
oalculatod at about 500 yards tho distance whicli 
infantry can fairly trav iTso in five ininvitos. 

WJiothor such an attack would succeed or 
fail dej)end<si entirely u|)on wlw^thor it had 
heen adoijuately jirejiared liy fire power, both 
of infantry and artillery combined; and, of 
course, the more the infant ry, by good shooting, 
lould overpowfM* the eiK^ny's linn tho more 
ciTtain was the result. 

J*ra(;ti(*ally all nations, from (treat J^ritain 
to .lapan, think alike on tliis point: and tho 
only advantage wliich Ilussia possessixi at tlio 
outbreak of this war lay in the fact that both 
lu>r infantry and artillery |)ossess(Ki a far larger 
number of officers wiio had been trainoil, 
against a thoroughly formidable o])i)onont, to 
understand lunv to atljust in jiractice tlie many 
elements which in ])ea.ce time Jia\'e to be left 
to the imagination. 

Tlie most important (^hanent of infantry 
success must always he the control and direc- 
tion of rifle-tire, wliich in turn depends ujion 
training in ])eac(>-time, arid, with regard to 
musketry instruction, this was based in tlie 
Kussiaii Army entirely o:i the (locman model, 
hut owing to the longer term of service (tliree- 
und-a-half years against two) and tho greater 


facilities for field firing to be found in the 
Hparsoly-po|)ulated districts of Itussia, the 
standard reached was markedly superior. The 
rifle battalions in particular excel, for not only 
wta-e the men drawn from the forester and 
gamekeejier class, but, whenever possible, they 
were gi\cn opjiortunities to take |>art in great 
ilrives for wolves and other wild game ; while 
in the forests in Transcaucasia a whole liattalioa 
often turned out for tiger-shooting. Tigers were 
not so sf rictly preserv'ed there as in India. 

'^Ilie Hu.ssian cavalry suffered fundamentally 
from a plethora of horses whicli are small and 
of inferior strain. Nobody had wor vahuHl 
them, a id as a consiuiuence their riders wasted 
th(‘m by ov'or-e.vertioii in the field. They had 
not the stamina and (mdurance lu'cessary for 
mod(‘rn tactical n‘(|uirements ; and, as a 
matter of fact, the Uussian ca\alry was really 
trained more as moun tnl infa-ntry. which suited 
their re(|uir('ments lietter, l.ecause tlahr mirnbi^rs 
made them exceedingly valuable in war, and 
tll(^ hardiness of their horses, who would jiick uj> 
a living through tho snow, wlani all other animals 
would starve, made them (’xcei'dingly valuabh^ 
during the winter months. 

The (Uiard cavalry, of cours(‘, were a highly 
seltHd, well-mounted corps, and in every way 
equal to the lOuropean standard. The Line 
cavalry varied much with the district from 
which they came, and they were formidable only 
by reason of their great numbers. 

In each i^avalry regiment there wore two 
grou|)s of sjx^cially trained men. Gno consisted 
of 1(3 seleided men under an officer, who wore 
trained in scouting, reconnaissance, long-dis- 
tance rides, cVc. ddie other w’as a detacliment 
of two officers and 16 men, specially trained as 
pioneers in the destruction of railways and 
telegraphs and the establisJimecit of tele- 
grapliic and signalling communication. 

The fH‘ld unifonns of the various regiments 
need not be specially described. They all 
follow tho khaki tunic type common to all 
bran<‘hes, and tho Guirassiers, Lancers, Hussars, 
tSre., were distinguished essentially by their 
head-dresses and details of unifo.‘’m, which, as 
in all armies, have a potent influence in the 
establishment of that esprit de corps whicli is 
so valuable an asset on tho battle!! eld. 

'I’he wliole of the Russian cavalry was arriKHl 
with the sword, carbine, and bayonet, carrying 
a scabbard for the last gn the outside of the 
sword H(;abbartl. 

The wingat of th<* cavnilryman’s clothing, 
equipment, <S:e., is 1191b., say 8 stone 71b., which 
with a 10-stone man makes about 18 stone — ■ 
a somewhat lighter ridirTg weight than that of 
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original Jager ariny corps was known any- 
one who chose to study the orrlinary text-books, 
the position, numbers and eornfxwition of 
troops not formexi until mobilization could only 
bc 9 gucwHHl at and gave opportunities for secret 
froncent ration and unexpected attack. The 
normal formations in the French Army elosc^ly 
resembled the (iermun. The ordinary infantry 
regiment eoiitaineil three battalions, eaedi of 

1.000 men, in foiu’ companies; the n<»rinal 
hrigiule two regiments ; the luirmal division 
two brigfules; the normal army corf >8 two 
divisions. 'Po thesi^ as was the custom in 
tln^ cast? of the tJager battalions, might l>e 
addcxl a battalion of chasseurs. The 
corj)s cavalry consisted of a brigiMlc of tw'o 
reginuMits, t)ie divisional <?avalry of one 
scpuulron per division. Only in the artillery 
organization was there a marked diffcTciice 
fnun the (lerman arrangement. Whereas in 
till? (lerman Anny (-orps the artillery was 
cM|ually divided Is'tween tJie infantry divisions, 
in the French the eor]»s artillery wiw retaiiitxl, 
and numbcTed 12 batteries, that of the divisions 
being nine' batt-eries apiece. 'J'he batWries only 
contained four guns, a nuiruTieal inferiority 
which it was believed wotild be amply eoin- 
]K‘nsated by the great superiority of tlie gun 
it 84 ‘If, and by the* special skill |K)8sessi?d by tbe 
Fr€?neh artiller,^^nen. Inclusive of gunners 
the normal army corps numbercHl betwf^*n 

20.000 and 40,000 combatants and 120 guns. 
A reserve of light iwid h«*avy howitzers inarched 
with the ilifferent, (vrmies. Tliey did not form 
jiart of tin? artillery of the anny corps, but were 
intendixl to be retained in the hand of the army 
commander. 

'rile only remaining units that require 
mention lierc were the eight iudcqx'iident 
caivalry divisions and the African troops. 
'Phe normal cavalry division nunilierod six 
regiments, divided into two or three brigades, 
in wiiich heavy, medium, and light «?avalry 
were fairly evenly distributed. 'Plic Iieavy 
eavalr\’ consisted of the ever -famous (hiirnssiers, 
tjie numlxT of whose reginumts wiw the same 
as in tJie days wlien they won immortal renowMi 
under the great hhiifieror ; they still wore the 
beautiful hehu(?t and cuirass and carried the 
king thrusting sword. 'Plu? dragoon regiments, 
classed mediiun cavalry, wen? armed with the 
Iau4*4'. Attiudied to’ each division \rere two 
batteries of horsi* artillery, arnu^d with the field 
guns, but with mounted detachments, and some 
galloping niiu'hiiie guns. 'Phe African infantry 
t^»nsist(?d of four regiments of Zouaves, each of 
five battalions, and four of Algerian Kifits or 
Piircos, ’ eiMih of six ; there? were ten light 


cavalry regiments, six of Chasaeura d'Afrique, 
and four of Spahis. The Tiircos and 
Spahis were bhu^k troops commanded portly 
by French, partly by native officers. All the 
infantry were armed with the Lebel, a serviceable 
but somewhat antiquated type of magazine 
rifle. Kach man, following the old French 
triulitioii, seems to havo carried some 601b., an 
enormous weight likely to tell severely imder 
tlie exhausting conditions of modem figliting. 
Inclusive of the rations carried by the soldier, 
the anuy corps took with it eight days’ supply^ 
which "was constantly replenished by the rail- 
w^ays in the rear. The solution of the problem 
of the IrunsyKut of siip|>Iies between the rail- 
hi'iuls and tlie armies had in the years preccxliiig 
tJie war been greatly fiuulitated by the intro- 
duction of motor -lorries. It w'as found that a 
comparatively small number of these vehicles 
sufficed for the diiily siqiply of an army corps, 
and riMulered the massing of endless trains of 
horsed wtigoiis in thf» rear of the troops un- 
necessary. 'I'he privet ical advantag(?s of the 
new system n(?t>d no illiistratitm. 

'I’hiis far we have eoiifinecl oursolvos to the 
history of t he construetioii and organization of 
the national army — a history which justified the 
jiroiid boast of the French Minister of War in 
1968 : “ L’Armec? Fran^aise, e’est la Franco.’’ 
We nmst now turn to its training. Since 1870 
the Frt?iieh Army bad undergone? a moral and iri- 
telleetual rc^volutioii. At that melancholy period 
it is hardly too much to say that the methods 
of French leiulership had tended to discard or 
depress all the grand t>raditionH and qualitie-t 
that hod mode the Fn^rich Army the most 
famous of modern history. From top to bottom 
it was characterized by a t-ondeney to exaggerate 
the defensive power of modern weapons, by a 
neglect of the theory and practioe of the higher 
art of gcmeralship, and by a tentative and piece- 
iiioal employment of all the arms ; a combina- 
tion of weaknesses which made resolute and 
effective action on the battlefield impossible, 
and rendered inoperative those moral factors 
to which the great warriors of the past had been 
aeeustninod to appeal. Hut. during the years of 
recovery afic?r the Fraiieo-Prussian War, and 
especially during the first decade of the 20th 
centmy, tliero hod arisen a generation which 
took a jiister and more inspiring view of the 
six?ciul capacities of the French soldier. The 
fkloption of a national system and the knowledge 
that upon its soundness would henceforth 
defiend the existence of France as a great 
Power had placed at the oonimand of the 
Ministry of War all that was best in the Frerch 
people and the French mind. The resuli; was 
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I’russiaii Hussmts. lii t Ih* ( ’uirussi<*r>., 

lli(' cuirass no longer worn in war, (he big nu'ii 

))i‘ing up (lie ^^'eigllt to a inininiuiu of 20 stone. 

Kaeh man carried on the saddle 1 days 
I’ations, exeliibivi^ of meat, and t\No days oats, 
and 2J days’ rations were earried in n‘gnnental 
transport, four days’ in the di\isional sup|)ly 
<*olumii, and four days' iti tla^ transport euluinns, 
in wliicth latter eolumn three days’ oats wen^ 
earri(xl, a total vsith the army in the fi(‘l() of 12 
days’ rations and five da\'s' oats. This allow(*(1 
to the Russian cavalry the wide range of 
mobility necessary for that arm : and, taken in 
(onjunction with the natural end nanee of fli(‘ 


naai and (lie hardiness of tla^ horses, t>stablish(‘d 
a standard of utility which the cavalr\ of otlaa* 
nations would not easily exitel. 

'I'he niajorit\- of the field batterit‘s near the 
Western Russian frontier and almost all those 
in Asia had in peace eight gmis, and many of 
tlaan a number of wagons also hors(‘d in jieace, 
the number of hoT*S(‘S maintained in some being 
as man> as 145 per batt(‘r\. In most of tlie 
battiTies in ^-Vsia (lie number of men maintained 
in piaice was (he same as the war footing. 
This difftTence betweiai the Asiatic and Kuio- 
pean e.stablishmentH of the Russian Artill(‘ry 
may be comfiartHl to the necessity which 
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Britain also experienced of maintaining its 
fonies and especially its artillery in Asia in a 
constant state of preparedness for war. In 
the first instance, of course, the military precau- 
tioiis of both Ernpirt'S wcr(^ taken witli a view 
to the probability of war between them upon 
the long land-frontiers of Persia and Afghanis- 
tan ; and it is one of the rare pleasantries which 
we can attribute to that ancit‘nt agtaicy, “ the 
irony of Eatc,” that the first serious use which 
both needcHl to make of their careful Iv'-nieasurod 
strength was in support of one another. 

Every staff of and abova* that of an infantry 
or cavalry di\'ision had at its head a Chief of 


the Staff, an ofTicer of the Geiua-al Staff, who 
superintended generally the work of all (k‘pa,i‘t. 
ments of that staff, even of those not phiced 
directly under hirp. In all cases tlu*r (3 wca-e 
placed under his direct orders a body of General 
Staff officers and adjutants, who carried out 
the staff* duties pro|)erly so-callcsl. The dc^part- 
monts which were not directly undca*, the 
Cliief of th^ Staff were those of* the artillery, 
engineers, intendance, pay and control, but 
the working of those was supcaintendod by 
him. T1 u 3 medical, judge-advocate’s, police, 
and chaplain’s services were dirc'ctly under 
the Chief of the Staff. 
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The Staff,# properly so-called, was divided 
bifoadly into the v^uartermaster-General’s and 
the Adjutant-Generars Departinents, and in 
that of an Army into the General Of Communi- 
cations Department also. The Quartermaster - 
GeneraPs Depariment was ofi^cered entirely 
from the General Staff, ewid that of the Adjutant- 
General from the Adjutant’s seiVic^^^ iWiile in 
the Communications Department wel^ employed 
officers of both. 

General Staff officers were recruited from 
those who had passed the General Staff Academy 
and who* after appointment to the General 
Staff, formed a separate corps, . from which 
lihey were only detached for periodical training 
with troops before each step of promotion. 
Broadly speaking, the duties of the General 
Staff officers wore those connected with the 
movements and operations of the army, intelli- 
gence 6f the enemy, and reconnaissance of the 
theatre /)f war. 

The keenest interest had been shown tlirough- 
out Russia in the development of military 
aviation. Gifts in money and in kind poured in 
from private persons and from public bodies to 
this comparatively new' branch of the Russian 
military service, which ow'ed a great deal to the 
initiative dt thn Grand Duke Alexander. He 
was one of the founders of the aviation school 
at Sebastopol, where two -thirds of the Russian 
aviation officers received their training. In the 
spring *of 1914 the air-fleet consisted of 16 
dirigibles, 12 of which, however, were small 
rtiips used mainly for manoeuvre and training 
purposes. Of the four larger new airships, one 
was a Parsoval, one an Astra Torres, a third a 
Cleuiemt Bayard, and the fourth a Russian- 
built Albatross. The Astra Torres and* the 
Cl^fnent Bayard were purchased from the 
French Government. A large airshjp of 20,000 
cubic metros capacity, the Gigant, was building 
by a Baltic firm, to be stationed at Petrograd. 
The Russian Army was already provided in 
the spring with 360 aeroplanes, while orders for 
1,000 aircraft of various descriptions wore placed 
with different Russian firms. 

The imlitary Flying Corps itself dated from 
1912. , T^iere were two regular military aviation 
Petrograd and Taalikend, while there 
WSl other schools, not purely military, notably 
those of SeUstopol, Odessa, and Moscow, where 
oflk^ Were p«^tt^^ to study. The three 
flyiitg bit^alions weri^ stationed in peace tiifie 
at Petrograd, in the neighbourhood of Warsaw, 
and at Vladivostok ; separate companies were 
statioiied at Petrograd, Sebastopol, Kiev, and 
Warsaw. These an^ngements were temporary, 
pending the establishment of a flying section. 
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FOR ARTILLERY FIRE. 
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with adequate reserves, for every army corps 
and every fortress. Meanwhile Russian aviators 
had ostabhshod a reputation of being among 
the most daring airmen in the work!, and Rus- 
sian firms hatl proved themselves increasingly 
successful in the manufacture of the machines. 

The terms of the Franco -Russian military 
convention hod been kept secret, but it was 
generally \uxderstood that, in accordance with 
arrangements embodied in the doc.ument tind 
annually siipplemonted by an exchange of views 
between the respective General Staffs, each 
partner was left entirely free botli in tlie dis- 
tribution of lus forces and in the event of war 
in the direction ojf the respective campaigns, 
subject to the ^b^ral purport of tho Alliance 
itself, which was that it should bo a defensive 
alliance against attack by Austria and Germany. 
In compliance with this understanding and 
the asce^ainable plans of the enemy, and 
having also in view the great difficulties of rapid 
mobilization in Russia, it was always regarded 
as a foregone conclusion that Franco would have 
to stand the first shock of tho German hosts, 
but that Russia would, so far as lay in her power, 
assume a vigorous offensive at the earliest 
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the development of n national school of t<act ice 
and stratc^gy, complete, coherent and woll-fittod 
to the bold and ardent character of the troops. 
We do not propose in this place to disoiisstho 
French theory of strategy and grand tactics, or 
to compare it with that which prevailed in 
(termany. Wo shall deal with those all impor- 
tant subjects in a later section i f t his work, 
and for the piosont shall content ourselves with 
a brief description of French minor tactics. 

Tliese tactics were, in accordance w'ith tradi- 
tion and national temperament, dominated by 
the idea of the offensive ; but they found their 
technical justification in the superior arma- 
ment of the artillery and the special support 
which that arm was expected to afford to the 
infantry. Hiis. in the opinion of the French, 
made it possible for them to assign to infantry 
fire a less important place in the preparatory 
Stages of an action than was regarded os per- 
missible in the German Army. The busi- 
ness of the infantry was to “conquer 
and win ground ’* ; it had tw*o means 
of action, “ fire and forward movement “ ^ 


“ ( ho only object of fire was to prepare for ( ho 
roHumption of a forward movemont.” Fiw, 
that is, was t o be a means, not an end ; and the 
idea of a stationary defonsive was not admitUMl* 
This theory of infantry’ acTtion was inteiidtHl to Vw 
ivaliKod by a sy8t«*iii of inanccuvn^ and distribu- 
tion which, while it insisted on the use of mass 
at the decisive iK)int, aini(*d at com- 
bining perfect ehisticity and adapt4ibility 
with carc'ful economy of men and ammu- 
nition. With those objects in view, long range 
firing, except under special conditions and when 
carriiMl out >\\' pickwl shots, was discouraged ; 
the distant zones were to bo crossed us rapidly 
us possible, in close bodies when shelter was 
forthcoming, in small groups when it was 
not. The aim of the assailant was to get to 
within fixcHl-siglit range before firing a shot, 
or nearer still if it was possible to do so ; and 
fr»r the same reason the deployment of the 
firing line was to be delayed until further 
advance without firing became impracticable.* 
Only the troo|>s necessary for the special pur- 
{>ose were to be deployed, the pnnnature 
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BLESSING THE OFFICERS OF THE PREOBRAJENSKI REGIMENT BEFORE THEY 

LEFT FOR THE FRONT. 


moment, in order to draw off and weaken the 
pressure from the German armies. 

It was understood that France would con- 
t inue to engage the enemy as long as possible, 
and at least long enough to enable the Russian 
hosts to carry out their concentration and to 
assume a vigorous offensive along the whole 
line. It was naturally assumed that neither 
Germany nor Austria-Hungary would venture 
to engage in hostilities except conjointly and 
simultaneously. 

The delay in the declaration of war against 
Russia on the ()art of the Dual Monarchy was due 
not to military but to political causes. Aus- 
tria-Hungary hopotl to goad Russia into offen- 
sive action along ht>r bordcirs in order that the 
terms of the Austro -German Treaty with Italy 
might be invoked to compel that Power to join 
in hostilities. It was only when the Vienna 
Government clearly understood that Italy was 
determined at all costs to pla\' a waiting game 
that the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in 
Petrograd asked for his passports and war 
was declared. This did not, however, in any way 
affect the conduct of operations, for meanwhile, 
on both sides of the Austro -Russian borders, 
mobilization was in full swing. 

The Russian Ukase of mobilization as origin- 
ally presented for the Tsar’s signature included 
the whole Army, but, determined to prove his 
oonciliatory disposition to the end, his Majesty 
put his pen through the words “ general mobili- 
zation ” and ordered only a partial mobiliza- 
tion confined to the four military districts 
confronting Austrifi^Hungory, It was only on 
the following day, when tha insincerity of the 


before the whole world, that the Tsar converted 
the partial order into a general order. That 
was July 30, the day of the bombardment of 
Belgrade. Upon the following day Germany 
declared war against Russia and invaded 
Luxembiug. 

It was generally believed that Russia could not 
possibly concentrate her vast forces within a 
period of less than three weeks, whereas Germany 
did not require more than 10 days, France 12, and 
Austria-Himgary a somewhat longer period. 
The gain of even a single day on the Russian 
side was fraught with very undesirable con- 
sequences for the Austro-Germon plans. 
As a matter of fact the Russian concentration 
for the armies that were necessary for the iiiltial 
stages of the war was completed within 16 days. 

Kennenkampf’s forces crossed the German 
borders on August 2. Thencefortli there was ; 
constant skirmishing along the border. The ■ 
Russian advance along tho whole line hegim 
August 16 ; on the East Prussian border ^Ver© 
fighting almost immediately ensued, 
out the remainder of the month of the 

German forces in East Prussia were BUCt^vely 
routed at Gumbinnen, Insterburg, and far 
westward. The end of the month was ttiarkfed 
by an unfortunate and v«py serious reverse 
sustained by General Samsonpf’s ajrmy, but 
already Rennenkampf’s en^getio operations 
had produced the desired, result. The thousands 
of refugees who had fled to Berlin compelled 
the Government to send strong reinforoenients 
to East Prussia,; and y;ie “pressure,” which 
it was Russia’s function to exert if war were 
forced upon tho Powers ofpth© Entente, was 
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pxponditiiro of men in open formations boin^ 
regarded as one of the most serious of faults. 
Once, however, a firing line luul becm eonstitiitod, 
it was t«i be rapidly reiiiforeinl, so that the 
fini sftoiild grow heavier and the lino more dc^nst^ 
the nearer the moment of the dec’isivo rttaok 
approac^hf^d. Fire was not to bc» eontinuoiis, 
but, as in the cas<^ of the artillery, was to be? 
de livered in gusts, “ sudd(.* * n, brief, vicious and 
vi(»h^nt,” aooonling as a target ]>nisented it- 
si^lf. 'rhe prepHratiofi hir the attack was tt> 
culminate in an overwhelming short, range fire 
upon the whole of the defender’s position, pre- 
venting the action f»f his wserves and weakening 
his fire sufYieiently to allow of the a-dvatice of 
those of tli(; assailant. 1’he fifial assault was 
to bo doliverf«d in mass upon the deensivo 
point; rapidity and the bayonet rather than 
fire effect being relied on in this last phase 
of an action. To the commandt*!* was left 
the selection of objectives, the .distribution of 
the troops, and the choice of the time and place 
of the final attack. 

This Jiiet.hod of attac^k was well calculated 
to api)oal to an ardent and intelligent infantry, 
and to judge from the manceuvres it was well 
understood and execaited. Its forms at huist 
iiad historical sanction. 'Phey bore a distinct 
resemblance to the cumulative and tempestuous 
attack of the F’rench infant ry in the b*^st days 
<»f Napoleon. The swarms and chains of 
timHieurs, the quick and supple aedion of 
small columns, the final advance of heavier 
ma.ss(is w'ere all (characteristic of the tactics 
of the Grande Anncc. Tliat the moral and 
physical qualities of the men were still the same 
was licit doubted. “ There are practically no 
limits," wTote The Timea Military Corre- 
spondent. in 1906, to the demands which can 
be mtulo upon the endurance of the French 
infantry by a lc>ader who uiidc'rstands them, 
and w'hom tli(?y trust." 

In support of this quick and daring in- 
fantry tlic French possc^ssc'd what was generally 
regardcKl as the best artillery in Europe'. "J’ho 
gun was a true quick-firer ; its rapidity, thanks 
largely to the arrangement known os the 
independent line of sight,* astonished those 
who had aivn it in practice. It was a powerful 
and accurate w’capon tlirowing shrapnel or 
high -explosion shell of about 151b. ;* its only 
W'ciik points being that it was some- 
what heavy and that the shield with 
which it. was fitted was rather small. Its 
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technical superiority, combincxl with the greater 
handiruss of the small battery, seemed amply 
to justify the belief of the French that four such 
guns were at least equal to six of the older 
German type. This belief was strengthened 
by their confidence in their tactical methods. 
The ])rincipliH on which they were based were 
much the same us those which governed the 
action of th .• infantry. Here also economy in 
guns and ammunition was insistcid on, while 
at the same time it was clearly understood 
that at critical moments the artillery should 
not hesitate to expose? itself to heavy rifle 
fire, and should adv^ance at all costs if the 
infantry recpiired its support. Indirect fire 
was employed whenever possible, and no guns 
were scait into action unless the tactical situation 
demanded it. hong range fire, as in the case 
of the infantry, was iiimsual ; 4,000 yards w^as 
rarely exceeded, the view of the authorities 
lK?ing that in Europe opportunities for long- 
distance shooting w'ould rarely occur. Witliin 
that rang!? various forms of fire were carefully 
practised, the object being not merely to hit a 
visibU^ object, but to make defined zones of 
ground, whether invisible or not, untenable or 
impassable. Very accurate ranging, carried 
out slowly and followed by a deliberate fire, 
OH in the case of the German artillery, 
w'as not a characteristic of the French gunner, 
all such elaborate procedures in his view being 
unsiiited to the conditions of the battlefield. 
He regarded the rafale, that is, a sudden temiiest 
of shell, lasting for a few seconds and sweeping 
a given area, as the more ( ff(?ctivo method of 
the tw'o. The expenditure of ammunition in- 
volved by such a procedure was provided for 
by an exceptionally large supply, amounting, 
iiMilusive of tliat carried in the army corps 
park, to about 500 rounds per gun. Tactically 
the batteries accompanying an army cori?s 
in action were destined for separate action, 
the Corps Artillery (12 batteries) being intended 
to crush the opposing artillery, the divisional 
batteries (18) to shatt(?r the hostile infantry. 
Naturally such a rule was mode subject to 
infinitely varying conditions, but the defini- 
tion of the two diff(?rent tasks that would fall 
to the lot of artillery and the detailing of 
special units for the accomplishment of each, 
are typical of the French love of cloaniess and 
precision. It was generally agreed that the 
tactical combination of the artillery and infantry 
was exceptionally well managed, and that the 
science of the officers and the courage and 
endurance of the rank and file of the artillery 
left nothing to be desired. 

In many respects the French cavalry of 1914 
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was 1 best, France ever i)roduccHi. llie 

riding W'as good, the liorseH exeeJleut, and if, 
according to British ideas, tlie Freneli horse- 
men were too much inclined to trust to shock - 
action and too little to the rifle, no f»ne 
doubtcni that they fully realized tin? 
importance <»f their stralegit; mission, and 
the truth of the old dicta that “ Cavalr\' is 
mode for action ” and that “ any decasion 
is better than none/' For them, also, the 
principle of economy of forces, late deploy- 
ment, and strong reserves hold good ; and 
special attention was devoted to the busiiu^ 
of scouting. 

Everything in the cose of the French, even 
more than in that of other armies, dependcxl 
on the leadersliip, and doubts were sometime's 
expressed as to whether the French oifitjer- 
corps, especially in its higher branches, would 
prove equal to its task. France did not 
possess, like Prussia, a military aristocracy, 
a special class set apart by tradition and by 
its social status for the task of loading armies. 
But the high standard maintained in all parts 
of the Army, to say nothing of the witness of 
history, seemed a sufficient cuiswer to such 


dubitatioiis. The training appears tf.) have 
Imk^ii soimd and thorough, at any rah^ as far 
as the onicei*s nf the first lint' were concerned. 
All candidates for commissioned rank, whether 
they passed through St. (?yr or the Ecole 
Poly technique (the Sandhurst and the Wo*)lwif?h 
of France), or were proniot-i>d from the ranks, 
had first to serve as ])rivat(ns and had then to pass 
qualifying examinations. The final exiunina- 
lion was competitive as well as comprehen- 
sive. Promotion from the rank of major and 
above it was entirely by Sf'lectton, in the Iowct 
ranks it was decidwl partly by selection and 
partly by seniority. The officers of the Reserve 
and Territorial Army were? not roqiiirod to 
satisfy so high a U'chnical standard ; but all 
had to serve six months with t he colours, and 
wen* liable to be called up ff)r instruction every 
two years. The StafT of the Army, w'hose 
weakness largt>ly contributfxi h) the disuMtera 
of 1870, hod immensely improved. All candi- 
dati^ for the Staff hod to pass a competitive en- 
trance examination at the Ecole Superieiire de la 
Guerrf\ an institution corn^sponding to our 
Staff College, and after ptissing another at the 
termination of the course, went through a 
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two-yoarn' probation nri ti ntaff, being atbutluxl 
during that period to other arrnH than llioir 
own. Thenceforward they spent their time, 
ns did PriWHian Staff oflicers, alternatc?ly with 
their unit and on staff duty, every st^p in 
promotion being preccMied by two years’ service 
with their unit. There is ai]i|)lo evidence to 
show that their work in all branches was done 
very efficiently and very rapidly. A striking, 
if not an uriimpeac^hablc\ witness to their high 
qualities is to be found in the large amount 
of iinporlant literat ure produced during the last 
20 or 30 years by individual officers. Mu Hard, 
Jjanglois, Honnal, and Focli, not to mention 
others, were men whose historical and pro- 
fessional studies influenced thought in |)erhaps 
a greater degree than any other military 
writers of the age, and with hardly an exception 
wero far superior to anything produced during 
the last 30 y cal's in Germany. This literary 
iictl\ ity was very chaiacteristic of the re iaissance 
of t he FreiKrh Army ; and it is significant that 
the new school of w’ritors, throwing aside the 
deem lent ideas of the Second Empire, drew 
tVicir inspiration not from Germany, but from 
that supreme repository of military instruction, 
tl^e t htHiry and practice of Napoleon. Nor did 
French military thinkers confine themselves 
to tills work pf tactical and strategioal re- 


construction. Hand in hand with it t he scientific 
genius of the nation led the way in military 
invention. The French ivore the first to re- 
arm their artillery with a quick-firing gun ; and 
in aviation they had strong claims to bo con- 
.sidcred the pioneers of the world. It was not 
incrc?ly its generous heart and fiery soul that 
made the army formidable in 1914 ; with these 
there also moved to battle that other tutelary 
spirit of France, her clear and splendid intelli- 
gence. 

I'he question of the higher military com- 
mand was one that for many years hod exorcised 
the minds of Frenchmen, and the solution offered 
by the decrees of 1911 was not entirely satis- 
factory. Down to that year the business of 
preparation for war was in the hands of the 
Conseil Sup^rieur de la Guerre, a body pre- 
sided over by the Minister of War, which could 
bo summoned at any time by the President of the 
Republic, and whose deliberations could on those 
occasions be attended by the Prime Minister and 
the Minister of Marine. It consisted generally 
of a committee of ten, and included as its Vice- 
I’resident the Gdn^alisaime appointed to direct 
the principal group of the French armies in 
time of war, besides several officers destined 
for the conunand of separate armies. The defect 
of this system was that none of its members 
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wero in close touch with the CIcnertil Staff, 
or poH8C3B8ed any staff of their own correspond* 
ing with the importance of their rnissions. Hy 
the Presidential decree of 1011 these doii- 
cioncles were repaired. The chiefs of the new 
Army staffs were formed into a (General Staff 
Committee under the (i^n^ralissime, Vo whom 
was accorded the title of Chef d'Etat Major* 
Ceneral. In time of war he was to lie sec^onded 
by the Chef d'Etat Major de I'armiSe, who was 
intended to remain by the side of the Minister of 
War as the representative of the Ceneral 
Staff. At the same time the work of the 
Ceneral Staff was redistributed, the divisuiti 
dealing with preparation for war being placed 
under a Sous-Clwif d'Etat Major, fhis officjer 
being destined in time of war t^i tu't as chief of 
fho staff of the (V'lic^rnliasime in the field. 
'Fhe Chef d*Ktat Major-(ieneral (or future 
Central issime) and the (^hef d'Etat Major de 
rarm6e (or the future adviser of the Minister 
in war time) w<‘.ro includixl among t he members 
of the Conscil Sup^ricnir. These arrangements 
made it possible for the Ceneral issi me per- 
sonally t/O direct the chiefs of the sc^parate 
army staffs, and at the same time to share in 
the work of the Conseil Supi^rieur and exchange 
views wdth the destined Commandei-s of the 
Armies, a combination which, it wu*s hofied, 
would smooth the way to a community of views 
and policy and would firovide all the commanders 
with Buit.ablo slAff organs of their owm. The 
plan seemed a cumbrous one, but it was pro- 
bably the only means by which the Ceneral 
Staff could be brought into lino with the C7on- 
seil Sup^rieur, a matter which the military, 
constitutional and political significaiUMi of that 
body rendered essential to the wellbeing of 
the Army. The iMH^uliarity of the relation of 
the Army and of the civil Covernmont is brought 
out by the fact that the Minister insisted on 
his right to appoint Army commanders, and 
that the decree of 1911 actually restricted 
their tenure of these all important posts to a 
single year. The advantages possessed in 
these matters by a monarchical Covemment 
of the Prussian type over a Hex)ublic.an system 
are obvious and require no comment. A gcKid 
deal of criticism both in and outside Franco 
was directed to considerations of this kind in 
the years before the war. It was said , that 
the discipline and spirit of the Army was sapiied 
by anti-militarist propaganda, that its per- 
sonnet was of uiiequal quality, that the nation 
was rent by political divisions, that the succes- 
sive governments were weak and unstable, and 
that the good of the Army, especially in the 
matter of the higher command, was constantl}' 


sacrificed to intrigue. When war came it was 
at once evident that those views were fur 
frt>m being justified by the facts. In face of 
the national danger divisions disappear^ to. a 
degree that those who knew' Kraneo Ix^st 
would a few w'eeks earlier have pronounccHl 
im|M>ssible. Anti* militarism lxM?ame voiceless 
and was abandoncxl by its forennost advocates, 
including the larneiitcd M. .laurw, who w'as 
assassiiiatod us a “ traiUir after he luid 
mtid(« it known tliat hi* renounccMi his ordi- 
nar^\' views os inopportune and uii|>atriotic. 
How far (leneral joffre, a soldicT of great 
Colonial distinction and wide ex|>erieiice of 
high command, and his subordinates w'Ciuld 
prove equal to their task, and h«iw far the 
French Army itself w'ould prove worthy of 
its old renown, the ewents of (he campaign 
alone could show'. But of the nature of the 
dominant motive none could doubt for a single 
instant. Frenchmen hail but one objec't, the 
proservatioti of their Ih>Ic)v«1 wiiintry ; and 
but one thought, bow best they might 
serve her interests. 

A word must be said in eoneliiKion as to the 
geir ral plan of eampaign. Its o]ieritng phase 
w'os liouiid to be of a dehsisive (*liuraeter, 
although the dc^fenco, coiicordantly with thu 
national tein[H'ranv.>iit and Krenc^h military 
thcH)ry, wt&s certain to take an active form. 
France's |M)licy, and her eivrnest wish to avoid 
war if war ei>uld be avoidinl wit.h honour, for- 
Ijade the assumption of lui aggri^ive attitude, 
even if her inferior numbers and the expected 
slowness of the Russian concentrat.ion had not 
rcmdennl an ofTensive impossible from a inili* 
tary point of view'. She could not expei't her 
Ally seriously to afTecit the situation befort^ 
the 20th day of mobilization, and for the first 
:)0 days at Ic^t she could not count on any 
diminution of the hostile forces din>c;ted 
against herself. She knew' that she would Ix^ 
ohligcxi for a more or less indefinite fx^riod to 
devote her energies to repelling a superior 
enemy. It was coristx]|uetitly ohvicnis that 
she would be eompelliHl, at any rate until the 
enemy's main line of attac^k hix'-ame certain, 
to submit in some measure to his initiative 
and w) to distribute the hulk of her forces as 
to render them availalde to rius^t the impend- 
ing blow wherever it might fall. Such a tiisk 
is one t>f the hanlest that war can deinarid ol 
an army and a nation. Tliiw was a good 
deal to he said for the view, wliich w'os current 
in Germany, that from the technical as welj 
08 from the moral point of view' the rAle of the 
defender had been made more difllcult by 
modem conditions. According to this school 
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of the of (liiiisowitz that tJio 

clofendor would ulwayn have on IiIh side the 
mlvantajj^es of (uinrealTiieiit mid tirrie, mid that 
tlie assailant would always be ex[)osed to the 
risk of diseovery and of preniatiin? coiiiiiiit' 
1 1 lent, w as less applieable than of old. 'Fhe 
eiionnous size of modern armies, the imiiK'iise 
brcuulth and depth of fronts, w'hether in the 
thc'atre of war or on the battlefield, mid the 
eonsecpient difheiilty of accurate observation, 
wen^ b<'lio\’(Hl considerably to have reduced the 
arlvantages of that deferred form of action 
which the great Prussian aiitlior, writing of 
days w’hen armies were comparatively small 
and visilile, regarded os outweighing the moral 
advantages of the offensive. Most of the 
experience of 1870 and 1005 seemed to prove 
tliat the lul vantage hod passed to tlie army 
which was powerful onfiugh to take the offen- 
sive, to seize the initiative, to be first on* the 
spot. On the other hand it w'os held in France 
that the counter-at tai^k was a tremendously 
jHiwcrful w'eapon, perfectly capable of giving 
victory to the defenders, providing that there 
w’cn’ forthcoming on tlie port of their com- 
jnaiidcrs the knowledge, judgment, and resolu- 
tii>n necessary to enable them to profit by the 
mistakes and the exhaustion of the assailant ; 
and on iht» piirt of their people the intelligence 
and endurmice necessary to enable them to 


understand and to wait. Such wert% in brief* 
the tw^o strategic theories which circumstan(;eK 
ivnd policy w'cre destined to bring into opposi- 
tion on the Frencli frontiers. 

To find the means, in accordance with’ their 
strtitegic tlieory, of (?arr\’ing on an effective 
defensive until the moment when a suc- 
cessful Russian advance would enable them 
to assume the offensive, w^os the task of 
the French commanders. Broadly speaking, 
the jiossible front of the main German 
concentration extended roughly from Aix- 
la-Chapelle, close to the meeting of the 
Dutch, Gerinmi, and Belgian frontiers, to 
the |)oint of the Vosges at Schinneck, west of 
Rtrassburg, a breadth of about 180 miles; 
and w’hatever the probabilities it w'ould be 
impossible to say, until the form of the concen- 
tration was fairly defined, exactly the point 
where the real effort would be made. All that 
could be safely predicted would be that once 
begun, and from wdiatever point, it would be 
pusheil forward os fast as possible and as 
straight as prissihle upon Paris, that is to say 
that the main fighting w'as bound to take place 
somewhere within the triangle of Liege, Strass- 
burg, and Paris, or closa to its sides ; an area 
which, from the French point of view and 
speaking purely geographically, would be 
covered by a preliminary concentration from 
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Maubeuge to Toiil (a breadth of 150 inileH). 
But, wliile admitting that it would be iicccHnary 
to occupy in Home degree the whole of thin por- 
tion of the frontier, not to mention tiie Hpace.-* 
toward^ Lille on the one flank and Belfort on t he 
other, anything like an equal distribution of 
force along it would obviously be a negation of 
all modern strategic teaching, a ret uni tc the 
cordon system condcnmed a century ego. 
The French concentration hiwi to be lixinl with 
a view to certain definite strategic even tunli tic's. 
These were comparatively few. It was evidc'nt 
for years before the war that only two main 
alternatives, already referred to in (.’hapt-er 2, 
were open to CSermany. It w’tw certain, 
owing to the lie of French and German territory, 
the arrangement of the German railways, and the 


distribution of the French fortrcjss systc'm south- 
ward and in rc'ar of Kpinal, that no large 
c'onccait ration would takc^ place in Upper 
ALacc^ ; but that, wliile leaving sunicient tro(>|>s 
betwcM’n Strassburg and the? French frontier 
t€> retard any attempt lit a French offeiiKive 
from tlu^ south, the Gciiiians had to choose 
botwiH'ii t\ grand offeiLsivo from Loiraiiic 
(Thionville-Met/.-Schiriiieck) or one from the 
front Metz-Aix-la-Uhapelle, passing through 
the neutral territory of B( Igium and Luxem- 
burg. Tlu* first involved the storming of the 
French Viarrier forts bc'twec'u the fortn fMes. of 
Vtrdun-Toul and Xancy, and could best bc' 
in?t by a concent lation of the indii French 
Armv on that f innidable front, and in the gaps 
on its lliinks. Such a concentration, wdiich 





MAP OF FRANCE SHOWING THE TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTIONS 
OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 
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WHH r€»idered fc^iblc liy the Htrcn^th uf the* 
covering troopH, rni^ht bo oxpootc^d to etitvblc 
the French Ai'iiiy to ftcce]jt biittle under very 
favoiirttblo cuiulitioiiH, for the front of the 
poKition ^wotild Im! enoniiouHly stroiif;, and 
thft fortrc^HCH would afford excellent fiivolH 
f(»r out flanking o])eratioris, or for counter 
attuc^kH if tlie eiu iiiy c'lideavtuin^d to turn th« in. 
TIk* iiorllKTii alternative was by h'K.iiii • re garded 
as even nrire unfavourable to the (krinan 
Anny, on the ground that the paH^age through 
Helgium. and the capture of t}ie Melgiiiii 
fortrcHMiirt, would o<*cupy more time and <HJHt 
more men tlian ev'en tlie slorining of the X'erdiiii- 
Toiil d(‘f(‘ne«;M. In any ease it was certain 
that c*ven if the M«‘lgian resistance w»is neg- 
ligible, st»me days must elapse In^fore tlie 
invading hosts could reach the Kn'iich frontiers ; 
whiles if il was vigorous, it might even Ik? 
possible for Hie Freiu'h A: my to join thc‘ 
Belgian Army and operate in conjunction with 
its Ally. Nor wivs it to Ih^ forgotten that tJie 
intervention of a British Army was more 
likely to take pliU'c in the event of a 
violation of Belgium than otJierwise. Krom 
the Frencji point of view, mor<>ov<T, the 


existence of neutral territory offercxl a'iothc?r 
irn^Nirtant advantage. Tt was hardly likely 
tliat tUnnan.x’' would invade neutral territory 
unless she meant to miike scTioiis use of it. 
'riie news of tlie v'iolation of Bclgiiun, therefore, 
setnned calculated to set doubts at rest as to 
tJio zone wliicdi tlie (Germans had chosem for 
tlieir main effort, and therefore to indicate 
tlic‘ direction in whicji the main French con- 
cHMitration would have to take place. Beyond 
this nothinf* Was certain. The strength of the 
Belgian resistaiUH', the stop])ing power of tho 
fortresses, the intenderd liiu‘S of advance and 
the relative distribution of the tierman troojjs, 
as w«^ll as the total stn*ngth of the hostile force 
in the northern area could only Iw clearc'd up 
by the* operations themstdves. In one otliep 
ini[K)rtant respetd- the French were lucky. The 
neutral attitude of Spain, and es[K*cially of 
Italy, frcHHi tluin of all appreiiensions on their 
so nth 'eastern and soiitJiern frontiers, ft was 
from the first possible for tjicm to ticcuiniilatc a 
considerably larger force of troops on tiieir 
w<>stem frontier than eould liave bec'ii rwkoiied 
ufKm with any safety in tlie filans drawn up 
ill time of pea(*e. 




CHAPTER VI. 


THE ARMY AND THE FORTRESSES 

OF BELGIUM. 


I^KMITAN XlilTTHAMTY AS A POLITK'AL AnSTKArTION AND JTS VtOLATrflX AS A .MliJTARV ThKORKM - 

Xkijtraijty Rk<’()MKs a Kocls <)k Patkuitism Till*: Oi.d Army a ( Jovkmnmkntal Army 'Piik 
NkW (’ITIZKN Army ThK (’RKATION ok THK KfMITRKSSKS Hrialmont Thk Proiili^m ok Lieok 
AND NaML’R (.VlNfRETK AND Cri'Of.A 'rilK ArMV IN I8(>3, 1809, AND 1002 ThK NaTIONATi 
Army Acts of 1000 and 1 0111— -Strength in 1014 The (lARDR(*ivigc'E -Organization ok thk 
Army on ]V1objuz*vjton Armament and Kqi’ipmknt- Tvimclai. Hrialmont Forts Latkk 
Designs Antwerp Lil:<iE and Namgr (‘i;i*olas rerftus Modern Howitzers. 


W HKN was docliin*<l |M4*- 

potiially iioiitml ’’ it was ((iiitf* as 
miifh in Iho iiitorpsts of Iho Drfuit 
IViwors as in lior own. A 
ilaiigeroiis crisis over llio fato of Linibiirg IiimI 
just hpiMi |iassed, and liotli Franco and Prussia 
hiul formed tho habit of studying the inviisi<»ii 
of tlioir respoctive coiiiitrios by way ot Holgiiiin. 
In nearly all Mollkc's incnioraiKla of 1850- 
1800 on po.ssiblo Fraiico-Cennaii wars tlu* 
ovontiiality of a l^’reiich attack from Hc»lgium 
was taken into consideration. Since 1870, 
however, the question had been studkHl rather 
from the point of view of (lerinan attack iijion 
Francie than rirt. versa, and it is safe to say that 
there was no problem of higher strategy that hail 
been so freely discussed as that <»f the violaticui 
of Helgiiim's neutralitx'. 

That (lerrnany would not be rostraiiuxl by tlie 
old Treaty of I.ondon if it suited her to attacfk 
France by way of Belgium was assumed on all 
sides as the basis of dismission. Rightly and 
naturally, the soldiers left the quwtion of public 
law and policy to higher authority, and ap|iIiiH:l 
themselves to the consideration of the military 
conditions and consofiiiencps of an »u?t which 
was obviously possible. 

It must be said that, after tfe formation of 
the Dual Alliance and the conse;piciit possi- 
liility of a war og txvo f.*onts for Germany. 


military opinion was by no iiaums agreml, 
cither ill principle or ill detail, on tlie (piestioii of 
< Germany's lulvaiitiige in the matter. Some 
held that At he time limit imposed upon tier- 
many hy Kastern nec'i'ssities was too small 
tf) allow of the march through Belgium. 
Others considenHl that (Jermaiiy's only 

ohjiN't. would be to piiss troops tliroiigh 
Southern Belgiiiin only as rapidly as 

possible, and, deploying for the first time in 
France itself, to pick up new railway enm- 

miiiiif'ations w'ith tlermany via .Mi'zicres and 
Luxemburg in fither words, to borrow part 
of 13elgium for a week or so, to eon- 

froiit. Kiirope with the Jail rtecompli, and to 
pacify Itclgium hy prompt payment of 
tho hill for daiiiagiw. Still otlu^rs held tliat 
(Germany needi?d Belgium, south and north of 
the .Meuse alike, Iwth for the deployment and 
for the siil>sef|uent maintenance of her hugo 
forces. In all these studies, as a matter of 
course, estimates were foriiunl of t he t heoretical 
resistance of the l^elgiaii Army to the in\'’adeiB. 
One would assort that mobilization would re* 
cpiiro such-and-such a iieriod, otliers w’ould col- 
iMilate in tenns of “ neutralizing ” one, two, or 
tliree (lerinaii army cor|)8, and others imagined 
that Belgium would only save her face, and worked 
out their problem purely on tho distances and 
times separating Aix-Ia-(.'hapelJe from M^ierf?s» 
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THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 

[By thi courtesy of the Belgian Relief fund. 
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Tlieno frigid csalctilatiunH and outimates 
iiBiinlly ignonxl tho fact tliat ninco her iiide- 
fienduncf) Belgium iiiul dovelo|X)d a diHt inct tuid 
remarkable national .spirit. Vet in some 
H|)oetFi 4biH omiHsion was natural (enough, for it 
was not always tlmt the Belgian authorities 
themselves realized, hefow the war, the Itearing 
of patriotism - this new and real patriotism 
on their mi1it.ary ]»robleiu. (.)ne of the letKling 
Belgian gt;nerals, for in.st*ance, defined tlu^ role 
of the Belgian Anny as the detaining of stieh a 
pro|)ortioTi of the invader's fore.o as would 
weaken him unduly on his iiuiin battlefield. 
On those cold promises, Belgium was not a 
neutral nation at all, hut simply a State ]xissess- 
iiig a certain numIxT <if soldiers who could 
Ih> thrown into the scale on this side or that, if 
her treaty rights were infringixl. In fact, in 
the oym of tlie Army, neutrality liad becomes in 
a sensi% a biulgo of servitude. 

Far difTerent wore the roaliti«*s of the eas(\ 
When Belgium fa(;od the (iermans in August, 
1914, in defence of Vw>r neutrality, that privilege 
stood for nothing less, in the eyes of tlie ix^o^ile, 
tlian national inde)x>iulen<x\ It was not a 
(pic'stion of tolling tht^ Army to act as a make- 
weight, but a question of fighting the Cormans 
to the bitter end. Belgitm patriot.ism, frt'- 
(tuently supposcxl to luive Ikhmi smother(x.l in 
infancy by scxitioiuil, (lolitical, and industrial 
(piarrels, was suddenly put to the supreme test 
and proved its existence. 

At that moment the RegiiLir Amiy had c'lily 
n'cently come to lx» representative «>f that 
])atriotisiu to Ix' an arniv, .x» to speak, of 
“principals.’* l*p to I9i:i, or at leiwt 
up to 1909, it liad been conceivtxi of 
ratluT as an arm.\' of “agents.” ’riie com- 
miinif y itself had IxH'ii too completely alisorlxxl 
in its industrial developm«^nt and its social 
cpif>stinns to pay much htxxl to those of defence. 

It paid, and willingly paid, for its costly fortifica- 
tions, just as the British public paid for itx 
N'avy. But its personal living connexion with 
t he Army was small. The (Government, on its 
part, was certainly somowliat unwilling to 
silt render to the principle of the armiHl nation, 
conceiving that it ntMxiod a force of agimts of its 
own to HupiKirt its authority in time of internal 
tn>iiblo. 

At the time when the Belgian Army toc'U 
Hhape, practically all the annies of Europe were 
organized on the principle of siibstitiito-oon- 
scriptioii. ’Phis principle pn)diieod, in prac- 
tice, armies that were chiefly composed ' of 
volunteer professionals, since, on the one hand, 
the Hiihstitute who served on behalf of a oon- 
s;Tipt was realh* a volunteer with a bounty. 


and on tlie other, the ro-engagement of the 
time-expired substitute to serve for a second 
conscript gave tlie State a long-service army 
that it could fairly ri'gard as its own pro- 
jx^rty. Until afU'r 1871, therefore, this form 
of army w'os as normal and natural as an 
army of soldiers of fortune in the 17th century 
or a mechanical army in the 18th century. 

After 1871, however, the military problem 
of Belgium w'os by no means so simple. The 
most formidable military Power of Europe 
w^as to the east, and the si^cond most formidable 
to the west, of her. At the same time, in 
Belgium itself both the ixtpiilar view' of tho 
Army as a t hing ajxirt and tho govorninontal 
objections to the lirming of a peo])lo not easily 
governed still held good. Whereas in tho case of 
the new Frcmch Arm,\' the new’ organization was a 
recombination of frt.^o atoms into which the 
war hod disintegrated it, Belgium had under 
gone no such process of disiutogration, and the 
reforms in her Army after the precautionary 
mobilization of that year w’ere- rather adjust- 
ments than recoiistnictions. In fact, for 
more than ,*10 years tho Army remained, in 
kind and tv’pe, tho same. 

Belgium’s answ'er to the now (jondition;^ 
creattxi by 1870 was fortiheation. It so hap 
pencxi that she possessed in (leneral Brialmont 
the greatest military onginwr of tho 19th oon- 
tury, and his genius and activ'ity dominated 
the scheme of defence. As a young officer 
in the days of smooth-bore guns, he was, like 
his French contemporaries, a disciple of the 
orthtxiox “ bastion * selux)! of fortification, 
but presently he went over to tho “poly- 
gonal side of (’iirnot, Montaloinbert, and 
the Prussians. The enceinto of Antwerp, 
built to his designs in 18,59, with its chicanes 
of all sorts- little rises of the parapet level 
give fire upon this or that corner, littlo falls 
and recesses to ]>roteet it from enfilade, iii- 
gimiously-curved short flanks to search shy 
corners of the ditch, and so on- «till exists 
to attest his skill and ingenuity in a lost cause. 
But with 1804 and 1870 came tho rifled gun, 
and Brialmont was young enough to adapt liis 
works to the now standard of resistance. 

For some years after 1870 the question ol 
tlie Army hod precedence over the question 
of tlie forts. Strong and determined efforts 
were being made by the army officers (Brial- 
inont amongst them) and the democrats, 
approaching the problem from widely different 
sides, to introduce the principle of the nation 
in arms, and it was with the arri^re pensie of 
diverting attention from this side of the lefence 
question that the Government took uo tho 
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LIEGE. 


fortifioiitiioii proposiilrt of C -oloiiol Deboor, llrial- 
mont's right-hand iiuin. 

It was alroiidy provided in the dofoiice «(5hi'ino 
of 1859 that A ntwerj) should be tho main strong- 
hold of tho kingdom, upon which all field opt^ra- 
tioiiM — whotlier against* French or against 
Geriuan intruders -should bo based. Deboer, 
supIKirted by his chief, pro]3osod soino barrier- 
forts (not, be it observed, a ring of 
forts) at Liege in 1879. Thrts^ yeajs 
later Brialmoiit himself proposed more im- 
portant works, both at Liege and at 
Namur, and with those proptjsals l)ogaii thrcH> 
fresh sets of coiitrovorsies. Those wore, first, 
tlio political disputes which mad<^ tho expendi- 
ture of money on those new w<»rks a party 
question ; secondly, the 8trategi<?al que^stion 
whothor Namur and Liege should be iiuule 
into important fortresses, a pn)positiou to 
whiclbrnany senior officers of tho Belgian Aniiy 
would not assent ; and, thirdly, the technical 
liiilitary question of annour and concrete 
verma earth parapets, whicli was thc^n at its 
height in all countries.* 

Echoes of this last still lin; "ired thii’ty years 
afterwards* when war put the Mouse fortrosst^s 
to the test. Tlio first was set at rest when, 
under the spell of Brialmont's personality, 
the Government decided to make Liege and 
Namur fortresses after his own heart. The 
second, or strategical, issue ivas fought and 
re-fought tliroughoiit the years of fieace, tlio 

*llsJor rj. S. Clarke (aftenmnb Ltml Bjrdenham) and Major 
liouii Jackaon (aftarwanlH AHHlitani Director of ForilflGaikms) 
were anmnt^ thoje wto broke a lance with Ckmeiai Brlalsiiwt 


most serious coin|M?ting proposal being that of 
General Dejiirdin, who urged his countrymen 
to give up the too exposed Meuse lino and to 
make Brusw>ls itself a first-class fortress con- 
lU'ctc^d with AntWer]> by bnrrier-forts on the 
Dyle and Scheldt. 

The forts as actually cwnistnictcsd wi*re of Briai- 
inont’s tliird pcjriod strong simple nuist'.es of 
st 4 »el and conc?rt^to without chicanes or weak- 
nesses, hut of courso very exiiensive. 'Phe course 
of o|)eratioiis in 1914 may ho said on tlio wliolo 
t<^ liave justified tiie money sunk in tlicw* ]>assivo 
d<‘feii(?ts. What is more questionable, how- 
ever, is tiieir sc^rvice to tlie general defence of 
Belgium. I\)r Iwyond douiit Belgians were 
content to |>oiiit with prido to these su|K‘rb 
striictuns, tlic fiiust military engineering Work 
of the age,* as Britisli fieoplo wore w<uit to 
eniimerato tlie sliiiw i>f tlu'ir groat Navy inst4'iul 
of tackling the prohlem of the pv.raonmL 

In 1803, on tho ove of Prussia’s clialleiigo t4> 
the old armies of Austria and Frivnce, Belgium 
jK)ss(^ss€'d a siibstitut4^-eoiiscri]>t “ stmiding 
aiiny” of 7.3,718 rank and file, which was 
raised as far os possible l>y voluntary on list- 
merit, tho ballot (with siihstitiition) making 
goiKl viwjancies. as in other armies. Tho torm 
of servico for all alike was eight years, of which 
four were s|XMit “ on furlougli,” and thus 
roughly 3S,(K)0 men were pennanoiitly under 
amis, with a drilled rest^rve of 30,000 behind 
thein.t The eievcin fortresses that tlieii oxistcMl 

*'rti(HiKh rivalled iierliaiiN by the raune fviBlneer’M DutimraHl 
wnrlcH In Kuinanfa. 

tThire WON alwi a nniall naval fnree. Tu-day the emty Govern- 
ment veweb* are fait Channot eteaincni. 
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PLAN OF THE LIEGE FORTRESSES. 


abBorbod practically the whole of this force. 
At that time the population wuh just luidor 
5,000,000 souls. 

In 1899, in a population of about 0,750,000, 
the peace strength was still only 43,000 rank and 
file, and substitution was still t;ho ruling principle. 
But the Army hud ceased to be the almost 
purely professional force that it had lieen, 
for enough non-substituie militiamen had lieen 
passed through the ranks into the reserve to 
give a total war strength (in the ten year -classes* 
liable) of about 130,000. On the other hand, 
Namur and Lidge had, rightly or wrongly, been 
raised from the status of farta d^arrii to that 
of fortresses, and their garrisons had been 
correspondingly enlarged, so that it was doubt- 
ful whether even as many as 80,000 men would 
be available for the free field army. 

It was this last fact which more than any 
other consideration led to the passing of the 

*Le0Ulyoiily eight fren avallahle. tiut the Ooveruiiumt had 
CDMnaiioy powen to chll up two more. 


Army I^iw of 1902. This Law certainly marked 
no progress towards the realization of a 
national militia. On the contrary, it made 
x’oluntary enlistment of professionals the 
a<*knowJedged basis of the Army by in- 
creasing their einolumonts and practically 
doubling the proportion of thimi on the i^eace 
establislinient. But two mforms of grofit import- 
ance were efToittod. First, the liability iN>riod 
was extended to thirteen years, and, secondly, 
the framework of the Anuy was rrH^ast so os 
to give many cadres on a low |)caco establish- 
ment, to 1)0 filled on mobilization by the reser- 
vists, of whom thirteen -year classes were now 
available instead of eight r)r ten. 'Fhanks to these 
two rt'forms, it was expected that on mobiliza- 
tion 180,000 mcm would l)e available in organ 
ized formations. Under this Law the strength 
of the eventual field army — after garrisons hod 
been provided for- was siiiiposed to be 100,090. 

In a few years, however, it became evident 
that the system of replying upon increased 
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voluntary enlistment was a failure. 'Fhe 
deficit was not indeed very alarming in itself, 
considered in relation either to the (wace 
strength or to the ultimate inobilizable force, 
but it did indicate that no farther expansion 
was possible on the old lines of a govcTimienttii 
army. Tlie reason for this was certainly not 
want of patriotism in tlie Belgian |SMiple, fc»r 
national military service was in the (?reo<l of 
the most democratic political parties, as it 
laul Ix^en in the iTeixl of the old Kmlicals of 
the 1848 Kevolutions. It was due partly t«> 
the fjw^t that the Army was iM’ing kept away 
from the people by the Government, and still 
more to the absorption of the unem|jloyed in 
the growing industries at lionic and of the 
most ml venturous in the service of tlie (\nigo.* 

^Meanwhile tlie international outlook grew 
darker. Tlie Uusso-.Iapanese war, the first 
Morocco dispute, and tlie Austrian aim€>xatic>n 
i»f Bosnia followed one another swiftly. 
K\'ery othcT year at. U'ast then', was a thnnit 
of general KurofX'.an war. Kvciry year witnessed 
some development in mobile siege artilh^ry that 
was 8iippoH«^ tx) increase the military chances 
of a brusque attack on Brialmont's Mensem 
fortressi^s, hitherto supposed to be n'duciblc 
only by sapping and mining. It was now not 
the fortresses, but the Army, that took first 
place in the scheme of national defence, 'riiere 
were momc'iits in the years 190U-1t)14 when 
Liege and Namur could fairly have biHMi said 
to be suffering from neglect — a thing that 
would have been inconccivablo ten years before. 
.<\ntwerp, on the other hand, resumed the phwc 
that it had held in tlie defence scheme of 1851). 
While Liege and Namur began to bo looked 
upon again as simple barrier-groups, Antwerp, 
in its capacity as base of the field army, received 
an enormous outer ring of uc*w forts, more 
modern in conception oven than Brialmoiit’s.t 

Almost the last act of King Ts?opold XL was 
to give the Royal assent to the Army Bill of 
1909. In that Bill substitution and the 
govcnimental army that it produced at last 
definitely gave way to the principle of the 
national army. The '^new scheme was in many 
re8|X9Cts tentative and imperfect, and in faift 
hod tx> lie thoroughly rovisc*d in 1913. Ihit the 
first and luirdcst stop was taken. The nation 
was armed, and neutrality as a politico-military 
abstraction rapidly gave wa>' to “ indc|X‘iid- 
cnce” as a popular creed. 

By limiting substitution to the one cas<? of 
brothers the character of the Army was changed 

*Mokovw. Uh) ilrilkNl vciluiitmr liat4»!fQii'4 (if Uw Civic 
< ve below) douliUoMH alwurbed mine iimmlNlnB material. 

tThe«e fortH wen oompletml ami fit to staiiil a 8lege. acunrdlng 
to publiNhed Oennan reportH, In Novemlier. 1918. 



COUNT BE LALAINC;, 
the Belgian Minister in I^ondon. 

! Hasunv. 

from that of a contract- force rendering servicivi 
professionally to that of a duty forc^e serving as 
ineinbers of society. 'Pile pcoco strength 
(42,800) remained at much the same figure as 
before, as Jllso did tlie fieriods of colour service 
required of the militiamen. But the abstmee 
of a high proportion of long-service men enabled 
the atmiial intake of recruits— wiiieb is what 
dctc^nnincs the war strength of an army to be 
increasi^d from a nominal 1.‘i,000 to a real 
17,500. The low-eRtablisliinent ciulres of tim 
previous organization were thus filled up to 
the ordinary standard of iwtive units in |x?ace. 
At the same time the liability period was re- 
duced by one year, so that a war strength of 
210,000 rank and file could bi; obtained with 
eertainty so long as tiic* volnnUnrcfi dc carrih'r 
- the enlistc'd professionals- still remiiined 
in the Army in great inunliia’s. Given this 
standard of strength, it was ck*arly nn- 
neec'ssary to apply the principhr of universal 
s<Tviee rigorously tliroiigliont a population of 
over 7,000,000.* Accordingly, liability wa>. 
restricted to one son in eiu?h family, and, as 
above mentioned, one brother could join a^ 
substituU^ for another. 

But the question was soon asked Was this 
war strength itsc'lf adc^ciuato ? Having regard 
to the immense developinent of tin* new en- 
trenched etiinp of Antwerp, not less than 1 30,000 

*Tli« mnximum anpiiiil oontliiKinit cm Hwh a rKiinilaiitui wimlil 
have iMeti nbiiiit 87.000. (tf wlioia mmc 38.000 er 84.000 wc ikl 
be At fur nervier. 
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of tho 210,000 would 1 m> roquirotl for fortrt'H« 
diiticH, and tho Ih'ld army, instead of lifting 
increawd. Would romain stathmary at the 
figure of 80,000. ♦ 

The ^poond Morocoo orisis of 1011, and the 
Italian and Ihdkan wara of 191 1 - 1 2, with tho oon- 
sequeiit inoroaaos in th«? strength and wur-roadi- 
iioss of tho French and (lonnan Armies, answered 
tho question pronqitly and de<*isively ; and in 
January, 1918, a new Army scheme was brought 
forward by the (iovernment. It liecame law 
in due course and liad been about a year and 
a half in ojK?raiion wImmi tho Clreat War broke 
out. 

Umler this scheme t he standard of strengt h on 
mobilization was to be as follows (rank and tile 
only) : - 

Field army . . . . . . 1 50,000 

Ant werp . . . . . . 90,000 

Liege . . . . . . . . 22,500 

Namur .. .. .. 17,500 

Reserves in depots (for drafts) 60,000 

840.000 

To realize this standard, liability to service 
was iiiiule in foot, as it alrc'ody was in theory, 
universal. But certain exemptions M’ore, as 
usual, granted, and allowing for theses and for the 
physically unfit it was calculated that no more 
than 49 ^wr cent, of the gross annual contingent 
would be available for service. Tho thirtwn 
years’ term of liability to serve on mobilization 
was rc'introduced. Had events jjormitted tlie 
scheme to grow to maturity, the above numbers 
would have been realized with cfirtainty, since 
thirteen classes each of 33,000 compulsory 
service men and 2,000 volunteers would have 
given a total of 455,000. As it was, how- 
ever, only two classes had become available 
under the new scheme, and the resources of the 
country in iraiMd men (not counting the Civic 
(iuard) wens roughly ; — 

The 1013 class . . . . 30,000 

Four classes (1009-12), at 

20,000 80.000 

Eight classes (1001-8), at 

L’UOO 106,400 

Volunteers (steadily deert^as- 
ing from 1001, but averaged 
at about 2,500) . . . . 34,600 

251.000 

Plus tho recruit class of 1014 33,000 

Plus professional ciulres . . 12,000 

Gross 296,000 


*'?“**’ **<*wev«r, would iif>w he a minimum ami nut a ma 
It would baya iiruved In a mobill/atkm under Uw lU 


Deduct 15 per cent, as unfit 
and missing on mobilization, 
ami the net strength be- 

Ciiiiies .. .. •• 261,000 

Add gi>ndarmorie not included 

in the classes above, about 2,000 

Total available 263,000 

If therefor*^, ns foreseen, Antwerp, Namur, and 
Lieg<? were to absorb 130,000 men of the active 
aimy imd its roscTvos, only 133,000 at the 
outside would be available for the field anny, 
even assuming tliat tho new recruits of the 1014 
contingent could by judicious distribution l)e 
safely iricorpor.t ed in the active ranks, and tho 
hoped-for drafting nsserve of 60,000 men at tho 
depots would be non-existent. If, therefoi'o, the 
war establishment of the field army (150,000) was 
to bo attained, it w’as necessary to economize on 
the fortress garrisons, and to that end to call 
upon the Civic Guard to bear a greater sliare 
in the defence than had been contemi)lateil. 

This call was the final test of- tho reality of 
Belgian patriotism. 

The Garde Civique was one of the few sur- 
vivors of the National Guards of the days when 
the citizen-in-arms stood for liberty against 
Governmental autocracy ; in its virtues and its 
defects, therefore, it was the true descendant 
of the citizen bands who had risen against 
tho Dutch in the War of Independence, and 
of the National Guards that in France, 
Gennany, and Italy played so great a part in 
the revolutionary movement's of 1830-48. 
As with all formations of this kind, its military 
off i(;acy was in proportion simply to its passion. 
Tliat it could not give full effect to its passion 
for want of si>ecifically military training may 
freely be admitted - the point is that all the 
value that it possessed was derived from the 
cause in which it was called upon to fight. 

On any conception of Belgian defence as 
a Governmental act, therefore, little reliance 
was or could be placed upon the Garde Civique ; 
and, moreover, by its very nature it was rather 
a counterpoise than an auxiliary to the Army, 
wdiich, both as a regular force and a Govern- 
mental force, looked down upon tho bourgeois 
amateur. But, as we have seen, tho con- 
ception of neutrality as on affair of policy 
involving the use of on army as the agjsnt of 
ix>licy had given way to the conception of a 
national independence defended by the stout 
hearts of tho citizens themselves. In making this 
new patriotism possible tho Garde Civique had 
worthily played its part, as it had done also 
in assisting to maintain public order during 
industrial disputes. With the bringing together 
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of the Army and the nation tluit followed 
the Army Acte of 1909 and 1913, its part 
seemod to be over, and gradually, as the 
Army absorbed the citizens, it was iritendt^l 
to die out. 

But in August, 1914, this absorption hml 
no more than Ijegun, and the Ctirdo (*i vie pie 
still existed in the old form and the old niimhers. 
'Po it belonged in theory evi^ry nblc^-bodiod 
mfui who was not- in the line or the res<»r\'o 
of the regular forces, betwwn tlie ages of 
twenty -one and thirty -two ; and behind it 
was its rtwerve of men of thirty-tlree to fifty, 
whose sole peace liability was to n^port them- 
selves t-hrt^ times a year. Taking 35,000 as the 
total Eiblo-bodied contingent, and dedu(‘tiiig 
1.5,000 os enrolled in the Army, we find 
the nominal strcaigth of the 1st Ban 
(iarde (‘ivique to be 13x20,(KK), or 200,00t). 
Actual ly it wixs far below' that figure, for only 
in the cities and towns did it possess any ellec*- 
tiv'e organization, and it may be assuniecl that 
not more than 90,000 (lardos Civiipics were 
available for duty. 'Phase men hiul Ixh'u 
prestmt at ten drills a year, but (as was to lie 
expected from their origin and principle) 
they were undiT the Home luid not the War 
l)epai*t merit, and received little if any assistance, 
either in training or in organization, from the 
active army. Howevw, in modern Belgium, 
as in the France of Louis Philippe, the exist- 
ence of the general liability had given the 
enthusiasts the op|>ort^unity of forming volun- 
teer corps, and these like the British Volunteers, 
met habitually for drill and social purposes. 


and, with little direct assistance from alxive, 
attained a fair standard of military tdlicitmcy. 
'J'his category includtHl between 37,000 and 
40,(M)0 f»f the 90,000 rncm in the orgnnizcKl 
force. How well th(\sf4 men did their c^ity by 
the side of the rt'gulars the defonce of Liege 
attests. Tf as a national giiarrl they were mori- 
bund, as part of the new National Army that had 
not had t iiiie to grow, t hey bon» their full share 
of the defence of tlic^ kingdom, and this in spite 
of the brutality of the iimulf*rs, who chose to 
reginl them as non-military irregulars, to be 
shot when caught- a view which might ecpially 
well Ih? takiMi of the politu^ of («reat Britain, or 
even of the King's Afrieaii regiiirmts under the 
(*olonial Oftici*. For a moment, when over- 
wheliivHl and imsup]>ort('d by the Allit's, the 
Belgian ( SoviTiiment disiriiss(*d thc^ Civile tiiiard, 
in oitlcT to save it from this triMitiiient, but it 
was soon ir-arm ‘d and re-employed. 

The aid of the (te-nlo Fivujue, then, h(‘ing 
justly M'ckoncd upon for the fortresses, it was 
]K)ssible on mobilization to constitute the fit^kl 
army mon> or li.‘ss in liccordauce with the 
iioiiiud scheme. 

'Phis pnivicUnl for six divisioiis and a cux'alry 
division, biwides the ri^giilar fortivss troops. 
'Pli(* division consist c^l of staff and three '' mixcxl 
brigmh's ; each w’lis composed of two thn^c- 
battalion regiments of infantry and a group of 
three four^tgtni field bat teries, plus the divisional 
artillery (thnn? gnmps), divisioiuil cavalry (one 
rc'gimerit) and spi^cial troops. 

TJie Older of battle of the division is shown 
in the acHUunpaiiying diagnuii : - 


Bcfe. Bde, Bde, 
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TRIANGULAR BRIALMONT FORT. 

(/■<ir description see Pages U> & 17.) 


A very iiitorostiiij? feature of this orgaiii/iitiuu, 
which is iihnost ]ieculiiU'to the Melnijin Army, is 
tlie mixed bri^tule of six but tal ions and thm' 
bat.t>eri(*s. Such an i)rKnni/.ation, wlion found 
in other aniiies, is iisiiiilly only for detach- 
ments stationed in outlying frontier ilistricts 
the Austro-Monteiu*grin and the Kranco- 
Italian frontiers). In Belgium, on the contrary, 
it was not detachments, but the fiarts of the 
main army it.self that were so organixtH:!. 
The needs of modern tactics laul produciMl 
the idea of the “tactical group" of all arms 
within the division in the Krcmi^h and the 
British Armie,s, but in these; armies the grouping 
WHS only a temporary ad Jwc arrang«^mont, 
W'heri'as in Belgium it was the basis of tho 
n^gular organi/.ution. 

'File chivalry division consisted of thrt^e 
brigiuiin4, each of two four-squadron regiments, 
a mobilized gendurinerie rt^giment in addition, 
and thr€?e batteries of horse* artillery ; kV cyclist. 
iMit till ion, a cyclist engiiuHT detachment on 
bicycles and a motor-ambulance section also 
figured in the organiziUion. 

TThe estublishm(*nt -strength of the division 
was roughly 22,000 combatants, wdiich meant 


that tho 8o-call(Ml division was in n;ality a 
small army corps. The cavalry division was 
about .5,000 strong in combatants. 

'Fhis force of six divisions,* a cavalry 
divi.si()n,t with tho 13th and 14th mobile 
brigade.s at Namur and Liege, was formed 
on mobilization by tho expansion of each of 
tho 20 infantry regiments of three battalions, 
or about 1 ,650 men, into a six-battalion brigade 
of about 7,000. This meant a four-fold expan- 
sion for Ihe regular field army alone, without 
counting Ihe fortress garrisons, but the Balkan 
Wars had already shown t hat for a thoroughly 
national war it. was safe to multiply even by 
eight. The lieutenant-colonels and the second 
captains of the active regiments, with a propor- 
tion of junior officers serving lis supernumOTories 
in peace, commanded the regiment and com- 
panies new'Iy formwl on mobilization, 

The cavalry and artillery were maintained on a 
high establishment in peace, tho field artillery 
being only doubled and tho cavalry scarcely 

*lHt Uhmit. 2uil Antwen». :inl LIAve, 4th Namtir. 5tli 
0th llrusKolH. liiHt4!nil of the two hnwft.«or icmupH of (llviHiuiir«l 
artillery, the Olh ilivlNion bad oue of horse artillery and one of 
heavy bowlteois. 

tllru'iwlH. 

{Tlie raglineiitM at Namur and Uese formed fortres battalions 
in adtlilhin. 
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THE MODERN DEFENCES OF AN'rWP:RP. 


incroafled at all, by the iniiikt! <»f restTvists 
(imni and horses) on mobili'/atioii.* 

Of tho fortress troops, both artillery and 
enjjineer, details net^d not be given. If will 
siihiee to say that the formations in these- 
brunches were nuiiiproiis, as one would ex|M»ct 
from the preponderant part played by the 
three fortresses in the defence scheme. 

Before we deal with these fortresses in any de- 
tail, however, we may sc?t forth briefly tlie eluir- 
acteristie points of tho armament, equifnnent, 
and iiniform of the Belgian Army. The field 
artillery weapon was a Krupp quick-firer of 

, *The perlodB of mlllilaiiuui’ii aervlce with Uie odoum were 
Infantry, Meavy Artillery, and Plc;n 3 eni. Ifi nioothe : cavalry and 
Horse Artlllen'. 24 luoctba: Field Artlllen’ and Train. 21 montbH. 


1905,* with single long runiiing-np spring 
and panorama sight, but without '' indepen- 
dent line of sight — in a word, a typical ecpiip- 
ruent of its dati*, inferi<ir to (he French, Kiissinn, 
and British models, but siiperitir to the (hTman. 
At the outbreak of war no definite decision had 
iMxni iiiado as to the pattern of ipiick-firing field 
howit'/.er to be adopted, and tlu' old breech- 
l(Hiding weapons wc-re taken into tho field. 
The rifle, patbTii 1889, a Maiis«?r, of '.‘lOlin. 
calibre, was also a txpical wea(K)n, differing 
only in iKiiiits of detail from tlie rifle of many 
otlier twinif-s. 

* Sotn« of the eiine were mode at IShiiBn. and othen at the 
ordnance worki of Coekerill. at Senilng. LlOee. 
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NAMUR. 


The iinvcliiruvj^uiiH w<^ro of tlinn? t>pos — a 
iirfod ill the fortrc^Hes, a Maxim of 
much the Hiune pattern and weights as theses 
of other arniic'S, and a new t>pe named the 

Herthier,” a light automatic wi^apon weigjiing 
only 181b. This was freipiently, if not always, 
mounted (for transport only) on a light two- 
wheeled carriage drawn by dogs. The cax-alry 
miwhino guns hail piU’k trans]K)rt. When in 
action all field machine guns were tripod- 
mounted. 

On tjie whole, tlien, na regards wc;a|xms 
Belgium was on a level with her contemiKiraries, 
but in no way alieiul of them, for even th«? 
liglit imudiine-gun had been introduced into the 
Danisli, llussian, imd other arinicH. 

'Die same can liardly be said of the uniforms 
and tlie infantry equipment. 'Die Belgian 
lini*smen went into action against tlie grey 
Oermans w'earing the blue tunic or greatcoat, 
the heavy knn|isack, mid the white bulT 
accoutrements of peace time. Trials hml re- 
cently been mode of a khaki field luiifunii, but 
none such had been adopted. 

As we have already seen, the older 
fortifications of Antwerp represiait Brial- 
mont's youth, and those of JJoge and Namur, 
and some of the newer Antwerp forts, his 
maturity, while the newer Antwerp works 
an' more modern in design than even Brial- 
niont s final plans. The first, constructed 
bi'fore the da^\s of tlie siege howitzer 
shell, scarcely concern us. But the second and 
third call for more detailed description, and for 


that purpose w'o tOKe tw'o of Brialmonfs 
dt'signs — one for a large fort with an internal 
kw'p, and one hir a “ fortin ” er smaller work- 
'Phe ring fortresses of Namur and Liege were 
siiiifily eoinbinatioiiH of these forts and 
“ fortius,'’ varied slightly in det^iil to suit t he 
siUu 

The largiT tort shown is five-sided, and 
siirroimdod by a deep ditch, of w'hich 
tlie eoiint^T-Hcarp is a masonry wmII, wdiilo the 
cart hen escarp is simply the prolongation of the 
exti?rior s1o|K' of the parapet. Behind the 
counter-scarp ivall and ruiming along almost 
its W'holi? lengtli is a vaulted gallery, wliich 
at the angles of the ditcli is pierced for mocdiine* 
guns and rifirs, so os to swet'p the floor cf tlie 
ditch at tlie moment of assault. From this 
gallery small galleries run outwards and dow^n- 
w'ards at right angles to enable the defenders 
to counter-attack the besiegers’ mining 
operations, and other galleries communicate 
w'ith the fort below the floor of the ditch. I’his 
counter-scurp gallery, therefore, is the main 
defence of the fort during the final stages of 
tlie besiegers' advance, both against his assault 
overground across the ditch, and against his 
mining operations underground, and it is 
itself practically secure against any form of 
attack except slow and systematic mining — 
unless, indeed, artillery of quite unforeseen 
power were to be brought against it, in which 
case it would succumb like any other works. 

In the rear (or “gorge”) of the fort the 
escarp is of masonry, and galleried and pierced 
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BELGIAN SOLDIERS IN BRUSSELS. 


HO m to ('ommand tlie floor of the diteli. Tho 
piini]K't of tho fort m a plain infantry hreiwt- 
work, with Htool giin-ciipolaH bedded in 
eoiwTot^^ at int(!>r\^al8. 

Within thin five-Hided work and Ht'parateil 
from it by an inner diteh is a triangular 
iiuiHM of concrete, gallericd ami pierced on 
its rear side to sweep tlic rear of the inner 
ditch* and on all sides so os to give 
fire upwards upon the interior of the outer fort , 
and so to prevent an enemy who has stornied 
the front part fnnn establishing himself solidly 
in the intc^rior and to keep o])en a way for 
reinforcements by way of the rear side or 
“ gorge.” Access from tlie oiitc'r fort to t)u; 
inner ditch is obtained through a tiiniud from 
a well or siipk “ arca,”T all jwirls of which 
»we kept under firc^ by carefully sloping the 
eartli on the inner side, glacis-fashion, so as to 
bring it under the olwervation of a cu])ola 
in the centre of tlie triangular kcH']). 

‘The oounter-iscBrp galloieH at Mio apex provlile fttr 
defenoe on the fkonitaoefi. 

tTblM mink ** area '* also awlHtB In limiting tlie HiNwe o|ien to 
Uie a««allant after iienetrating tlie outer fort. 


The smaller fort is a triangular work of siinjiler 
trace, and without provision for interior ile- 
fence. At the angles of the triangle are small 
cupolas for light tpiiek-liring guns. Tho in- 
fantry parnjiet is traced somewliat in thcj sha|>o 
of u heart, and in the hollow of this lieart is 
a solid central iiiass of coiKTotc?, on which are tho 
slieltt^rs and gun-cupolas. The inortar-ciipolas 
emerge from the floor of the hollow, outside the 
central mass. Ditch tlefeuct? is provided for the 
front, faces by count er-scarp ga Henries, and for the 
rear face by the f rnci^ aiul looplioles of the i scarp 
gallery, as in the ease of tho larger fort. 

By tho later eiigiiMHTs, though cupolas and 
concrete were usckI frc'el.x*, the upright escarps 
and flee]) d itches and general costly fnassiveness 
of Brialmont's works wert? n?|>lac<Kl, in Belgium, 
as in fitlier counlries, hy glacis-ditches ; that is, 
the parapet slope was continued outwanls and 
downwanls until the ])ropor depth was n^ncluMl 
f<ir the building up of a steep, forbidding counter- 
scarp. Kntanglements and stwl hmees were 
fixcHl on this slope as a barrier to sudden 
assault. The gun-cupolas were? placcnl much 
as they wen>i in Brialmont’s designs, but ’in 
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BELGIAN TROOPS. 


tJM' rtirthc^ii slopes were longer and 

Hatter. 

The Antwei*p fort ifieat ions W(Te (1) the 1850 
enceinte^ already ulliidtHl to as a fine example 
of the old “ polygonal ” fort ifieat ion, and still 
possessing military value against all forms of 
attaek exeept a n^gular siege, aliliough, of coiirsi*, 
powerless to proteet the town against bombard, 
ment ; (2) the “old” forts, a partial ring of 
self-eontaincsl works at. regular intervals of 
2,200 ,\ards, and at an average distaiiee of 3,5tK) 
yards from the enceinte ; these were built at the 
Slime time as the enciente and at first extended 
onl\ from the river at Hoboken, above the eif>', 
to the railway riiiiriiiig out of Antweri) eastwaixl, 
but after 1800 were reinforced by Fort Merxeiii, 
north of the city, and Forts CruylK^ko and 
Zwyndreeht to the west of the Scheldt, to which 
was pn'scsitly added the combined fort and coast- 
batti'ry. Sain te- Marie, on the lower Scheldt ; 

(3) the first instalment of the “ ii(»\v ” forts, 
built in 1870 and the following years 
by Brialmont ; th*?se marked the most 
important points of an immense! de- 
f(*nded area, Kupelnionde— -VVaelhcMn iieiir 
Malines — Lierre - - Schooten — Berendreeht ; 

(4) the second instalment of the “ new forta,'* 
which were ci.mpleted in 1913, and filled up the 
wide intervals left unguarded in tlie preliminary 
sehemo ; (5) the defences conunfuiding tlio 
ship-clauinol, of Vhich tlie water batUT> of Fort 


Saint e Mivrie with its long row of casi^mate guns 
at t)ic wat<T level behind heavy masses of 
ciirviHl armour was perlutps the most effective ; 
(<i) the inundatcHl areas, ft is to be noted that 
the old forts of class (2) received new cupolas 
and mlditioiial concrete at the siune time oh the 
works of class (4) were built. 

As the base? of the field army and the final 
keep of the Kingdom, Antwerp hod gpnerall>' 
been well carinl for. With l^iego and Namur, 
however, matters were different.. They were 
intendiHi originally as barrier- fortresses, to be 
held only for a few da>’8, and many authorities 
diH'lartH.1 that any further development of them 
as fortresses in the onlinary sense was un- 
desirable in the general interests of the defence. 
Only the strong will and personality of Brial- 
mont nuule them what they were, for gocxl and 
evil, and the war gave no final answ'er to the 
question, since the resistance of IJoge sur- 
prised those w'ho regarded it as a more barrier 
position w’hile the swift overwhelming of 
Namur w^as equally startling to those who 
lo<»ked upon it as a fortress. 

IJege possessixi a ring of six forts and six 
“ fortins,” Namur a ring of four forts and fi\'e 
“ fortius ” of the tw’o kinds described above, 
or analogous types. The armamenta were the 
same in all ca.ses- - tw'o 6in., four 4*7in., two 
Sin. mortars, four light quickfirers for the forts, 
twt* Oin., two 4-7in., one (or two) Sin. mortars. 
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THE DEFENCES OF NAMUR. 


and tliroH light qiiickfirws for tho fortius.” 
liioliiding Hf^poratcly i^iiiplacLHl gnus, JJogo had 
400 and Nanuir 350 pieces. 

Searchlights and t-hc necessary stores and 
supplies for resisting a siege were rt^ported as 
roruly and complete in the winter of 1913, 
even the line enlargement being in position. 

Ihit what was true for the forts individually 
was not altogether true for the fort ring as a wh<»le, 
for bomb-proof infantry redoubts would have 
guarded the intervals of the forts far more 
effectually than the mere field defences that 
were hastily tlirown up after mobilization, 
nic uses and design of sueji redoubts wre 
well kiv>wn to all Eurotxsan <>nginei*rs, and it 
con only bo siipixised that no definite decision 
to treat Li^e and Namur as fortresses liad 
ever been reached. 

One other consideration must be mentioned. 
At the time when tlie cupolas were con- 
structed and the depth of the concrete 
determined, the typical siege gun was the 


fi-ineh h<»witzcr. Hut artillery Jiiul nuvle 
great iwogrt'ss since tlie sit*ge of Port ^Vrthiir 
iioil affonled di^finite data iks to iiumbers 
and kinds of guns rei|uired, and 8-ineh and even 
ll-ineh lu»wilzers could now be mounted on 
whfMded carriages and brought into iu;tioi 
without waiting to make eoneri'tc* IxmIs foi 
tJiem. 

'riu* resisting i)ow<'r of the cupoliw was tjiere* 
fore, in August, 1914, somewliat doubtful, and 
this doubt cannot but have* inteiisitied in the 
minds of the lielgian stalT tli(‘ir mon^ general 
doubts as to the wisdom of treating tho 
Meuse pliMHMS »is fortresses at all. 'riK*s<? iloiibts, 
indiH'd, liiul been partially allayed by tho 
manaaivres of 1913, in w'hieli the “Red” 
Army attiwked Namur from the East anil wtis 
repulsed, (‘Vi^ii thongli the umpires allowed tJie 
attack to smother tho cu{K)las in a few hours. 
But moncLMivres and realities may differ, and 
until the heavier shell was actually pitt-od against 
the cupola in war, indecision was bound 1U> 





ANTWERP. 

Him. 1 (Jie ii(»\v jirmy yelu'inc bc'c'ii com- facto liftv'e boon ilc?cidofl upon. As it was, i:\ 

plct 4 ^ ill An^iwt, 1914, a clear iiolicy one way this os in oUicr matUTs of defence, Belgium 

4 >r the oilier as to the Meuse forts would ipso was caught at u moment of traiiMitiou. 
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THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Ukvirw of the History of the Army— - Kvolittion Without Kkvolution - ■ r.\iiD\vKT.L*js 
Limkko J3ArrAUioNs— T he 1’rofessional Army and thr Citizen Army- 'Fhe XAroLwoNir 
War The Nineteenth Century— Progress of the Vomtnteku Movement —The Fhanuo. 
Herman War- Consequent Ohanoks in the Heoular Army — The South African War ^ 
The Haldane Kbforms - -Drafts and Establishments Between M)04-nn:) — Mobilization 
Kkseuvks -Territorial Force — Officers and Reserve ok Officers —War Offhk 
Or(;anization -Fichtino Oroanization of the Expeditionary Force -The Infantry Divi- 
sion — Auxiliary Services Line of Communication —Supply — Motor Transport — Medical 

Service — ^'Phe Cavalry Division — “ An Enemy Not to he Despised.” 


T he Army waa the msiilt of 

centuries of slow dovelopmont, at 
no (leriod of which there had 
occurred any event or reform so 
coinpreheiisiye as to deserve the name of 
revolution. Organized originally for King's 
garrisons overseas and King's retainers at 
home and long styled by constitutional 
usage ** guards and garrisons,” the Regular 
Army had gn)wn up regiment by regiment 
precisely as needs presented themselves, and iiad 
been reduced regiment by 'regiment whomever 
a need passed away or the political and social 
circumstances called or seemed to call for ccono- 
inies. 

It began with the small remnant consisting of 
two regiments only, which the Restoration 
Oovemment of 1660 took over from the Army 
of Cromwell. To t his wore added rogiinents of 
men who liad shared exile with the King — 
hi the nature of things a very small boily. 
The King himself was a ** King upon condi- 
tions,” and one condition exacted by public 
opinion was that there should be no repetition of 
the military occupation of England by Cromweirs 
major-generals. It was the acquisition of 
'I'angier, which came as Catherine of Braganza's 
dowry, that first called for an increase which 
Parliament would admit. Similar small increases 
followed, cMtch with its own occasion to sanction 
it, and were considered so formidable to liberty 
VoL. I. — Part 4. 


as to interest Parliament in cancelling them after 
such occasions hiul passed. In largt»r i'iiM?rgeiuMes 
Creat Britain raised emergency armies in iniieh 
the same way as other countries had doiu^ up 
to the time of the introduction of the '"standing 
army ” by Louis XIV. and l^oiivois. 'Fhesc* 
emergency armies were largely foreign tri>ops, 
taken into pay tein|K.)rariIy, a procc^dure that 
to the 1 8th-ceniury conersptioiis of statehood 
and nationality was not in the least shocking, 
but rather wise. But sonu^ won* British, 
and although at the ix^ace superfluous 
British regiments were disbanded at the 
same time as the foreign n^giiui'iits were giv<‘n 
back to their mastc'rs, yet at tlic' ctuI of each 
war a few' rt'giinents nianaged to weatln'r the 
storm of retrenchment, just as a ceiifiiry l.K'fore 
temporary n‘gimt*nta in tlie FriMich Army 
were now and then “ givi^n the white flag,’* 
which placed tlu^m on the permanent t‘stablisli- 
inen t . 'Phis pract ice was, as regards 1 1 le F r< *1 leli , 
alroiuly 150 years old when C.Miarles II. came to 
the throne in England, and t!ic Frenc h had 
obtained a long start in the format ion of n^gular 
and iierinanent armies. In so far as the King 
was able by a pnicess of ” hen> a little tlu*m a 
little ” to expand the force at his personal 
disfxiHal at home, li * followed the French fashion, 
which in duo course w'ns sueceedetl hy the Prus- 
sian fashion, pliMitd beyond cavil and crituism 
by Fnderick the (Ireat. 
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Those French and Prussian influences, as well 
as the peculiar conditions wliich made the 
Hritish Anny a group of guards and garrisons/’ 
still possessed n:)t a little signirioanco even in 
1914, when the ciroi m fiances of Great Kritain 
had ^mdergone great tniiinforinations. I’hey 
were responsible, in fiujt, for three of the most 
marked charac^teristies of tlie Regular Army — 
its oversea sfirvico, its close regimental system, 
and its strictly professional type. 

I’P to the time of the Indian Mutiny these 
cliuracteristics were far riiort) markcni. But when 
overst^a garrisons on a really large scale hod 
to be found, it became gradually clear that one 
choTiH't eristic intc^rfered with the other. The 
Prussian and Fnaich armies, which gave the 
British their n?giiuental system, hml no such 
drain upon tluMii ; while, on the other hand, if 
fresh men had constantly to be found for the 
Colonies and India, the ossence of the 
rf>giinetital system - the long-servitre private 
scjldior— was forfeited so far as troops at home 
were concerned. In fact, the regifrcmtal 
system in its ordinary working broke down 
utterly when the smallest additional transfer 
of force from home to abroad or vica versa 
was rec(uired. For a century before tliat. date 
there was no blotter means of finding the 
annual Indian draft of men from home, or of 
reinforcing the home forces for war, than the 
clumsy expedient of inducing men by a bounty 
to transfer from one regiment to another. 

We have said that the Army liad evolved 
gradually without any single event or refonn 
that could bo called a revolution. If any 
reform could b^ considercMl as a contradiction 
to tliat stateniont, it would bo the reform 
wliich Mr. Card>vell introduccxl of linking the 
old single-battalion regiments by pairs for 
purposes of drafting and routine of reliefs. 
The w'orking of this system, which w'as still, 
in 1914, the basic system of the Army, will 
be c^xd mined in <iue course. It has been 
inisijiiderstood, in the Array and out of it, 
and it is all tJie more important, therefore, that 
the reader should have a clear view of the 
<‘onditions that it had to meet. For the pre- 
sent it will suffice to note that it only achieved 
its ends by boldly afFronting the old close 
regimental spirit. Battalions with traditions 
<)f their own were amalgamated into two- 
battalion regiments with no traditions at all. 

But the regimental system survived, and 
enough of it still remained in the first yhara 
of the 20th century to complicate the drafting 
question, and also tliat of promotion, to a 
tlc^groe that Continental armies, with their 
imiform organizations and uniform service, 


could never realize. The drafting question* 
the reader will find, absolutely dominated 
our Army problem. The promotion problem 
was simpler, yet its solution was 
certainly not in sight in 1914. Whereas in 
Continental armies an officer, above all on excep- 
tionally good officer, practically never spent 
his career in one regiment, in Great Britain 
transfers were few, and usually limited to 
the simple case of man-for-man exchanges — 
which was quite in accord with the general com- 
])etitive outlook between regiments. In con- 
soquenco the rate of promotion was very unequal 
in the various regiments, notably after the South 
African W^ar of 1899-1902, in which many men 
of equal ages and in the same regiment were 
almost simultaneously promoted. In the eiise 
of tlio rank and file transfer without consent 
was a form of punishment. 

That the regiment, thus conceived as the 
soldier’s one home, possessed the fullest 
measure of esprit de corps goes without saying. 
With all that that virtue implies the fine regi- 
ments of the Expeditionary Force can without 
hesitation bo credited. . Yet it is important 
to note that there were certain directions in 
which the strength of that eapril de corps 
afreet4xl unfavoiu*ably the administration 
and war-readinoHs of the Army at large. 
Of the strictly professional spirit of the Regular 
Army it is hardly necessary to adduce examples' 
Although the Militia and Volimteer battalions 
wen^ “ affiliated ” to the i tegular regiment of 
their county, in practice the tie was only 
nominal,* and there were cases in which no 
Itogiilar battalion hod visited its county for 
a century and more. Voluntary enlistment 
for service in any part of the world and for 
any cause in which the (aoveriiment wished 
to use it meant that the Army was the recruit’s 
career and business. 1 1 was not a national duty 
imposcxl upon the citizen as such, but in its 
e^wl•nce, contract service. 

Now, such an Army is a precious possession, 
and Great Britain was fortunate in that sho 
was the only European Power which had force 
in hand which could be used for the lessor 
emergencies. It has been aptly remarked that 
the continental military machinery will oMy 
work at full power. Taking this phrase in 
t he sense in which it was meant, the military 
advantage of Great Britain was the capacity 
to work effectively, if not economically, at all 
I>owers. A grand battle on the Continent, the 
maintenance of internal order at homo, war upon 
a kinglet in a tropical forest, and punishment 

* SsTe In to far M the MUltIa waa uaed aa a " ftider ” ter the Ariay. 
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of a liigh mountain tribe — all these tasks of the “ eulonial ” or aclv(?iitun>r army with 

wore understood to be within the capacity those* of thc^ “ Metrofsilitaii " or national 

of the infantry battalion that found itself army, said that it was “ a viilKar error 

“next on the list for duty” at any given to attribute more patriotism to the former 

moment. tlian to tlie lattiT ” ; that it was “ a sub- 

W Services so different as these imply that it limated conception cif fighting in itself as an 

is service for service’s sake, and not service on ideal ” irrespective of victciry and dt*feat which 

behalf of personal beliefs and passions, that inspired the colonial army*, 

is the main-spring of a professional army- But if we recognize that it is not primarily 

The British professional army w'ent into action f>atriotisin but high adventure that driven) 

against savages or against Boers with as much the professional soldier to affront t he manifold 

bravery as against Napoleon or the Kaiser, and chances of his service, we must accept it as 

we as a nation have the best reasons for real- a necessary consoquetu^ t hat when the greatmt 

izing the truth of the remark of M. Psichorri’s and gravest emergencies — the emergencies that 

French officer who, in contrasting the motives • Hie oriKUiai Im um oondenNni aimi psratiiinMd Miiichtiy! 
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I//. WalUr flarn*U. 

enlirtt tho ordinary citizc>n - arise', fuiidamont.al 
difforenro of o]iarael<er botweoii tho Rogiiliir 
forces and tho citizf'ri forces will nuiko it4;olf 
folt, howovtT patrieitio the? soldier may Iw, 
and howev'or anxious the citizen in arms may 
bo for pay, si>pariition iillowances, &c. 
however comph?tely, in sliort, their fonnal 
outward ri'giilations and terms of servi(M) may 
be assimilated and unified. In etYe(*t, 
a citizen army is definitely marked otT 
from a jirofessional army, ev(*n thoiigln 
os in tho cose of modern KuroixMin 
armies, it is t-raincxl in barracks for consecutive 
years, and oven though, as in tho American 
Civil War, it goes through threo years on hani 
warfare, a oitizeh army it remains. Tfie 
question of voluntary or compulsory service, 
which agitated Great Britain for some years 
before tho C.»reat War, bears only indirectly 
.upon this larger question. A nominal com- 
pulsion if combined with substitutions, but 
only so, will produce tho professional type, 
tho artnle de mtUier of tho Second Empire, 
for example ; for tho substitute is simply a 
volunteer with a bounty, and the “ principal ” 
who pays him to serve in his stead is a citizen 
whoso ideal may be patriotism, but is certainly 
not war and adventure. And the citjicen army 
il even more an army animated by what is 


called its voluntary spirit, since it is essentiaUy 
an army fighting ad hoc for a great and per- 
sonally inspiring cause, and short of that 
cannot be used at all. So that when com- 
pulsion is applied to such a force in peace it 
must, to succeed, have the certainty that 
the voluntary spirit will be wholly operative 
in war. 

If, then, a nation is to have a profoasional 
army of the British type, it should also possess 
for those graver emergencies a separate army 
based upon tho citizen serving not as an agent 
of tho community, still less as an agent of the 
Cabinet, but strictly ns n member of the com- 
munity. Continental armies, organized for the 
greiit emergency. and for that tilone, can ixfgord 
their different categories of armed forces as 
one in kind though various in degree of fitness.* 
But tho British was nc'ccssarily a •' two 
line army — an army consisting of two dilTor- 
©nt parts, each self-contained. 

Now the jirofessional army is always for its 
numljers tho most costly form, whether it be 
a purely voluntary one, showing the whole 
of its expenses on tho Slate’s budget, or a con- 
script substitute one in which part of the 
burden of cost is laid directly upon the indi- 
viduals who pay substitutes to serve for them. 
In the given two-lino organization therefore 
it is to bo expected that the expenditure for 
the uniforms, arms, training facilities, per- 
manent cadres, Ac., of this second lino will be 
kept os low as possible. Tho nK>re professional 
the first lino then tho loss completely trained 
the second line ciui bo. But both must be 
employed, and must also expand on the out- 
break of a w'ar )f groat and deep significance. 
The only precedent in modem English history 
for such a war was the Napoleonic, and it is 
interesting to see how the problem of expansion 
was dealt with then. 

The conditions differed from the modem in this 
much, that in 1793-1815 there was no balance 
maintained between the Jiegular Army at home 
and that abroad— it was, of course, in tho days 
of the “ volunteering ” system above mentioned 
— nor was there any Army Reserve, since in the 
existing small Army service was practioiJ|||L, 
for life. But thanks to the Militia organqHI 
tion it was possible, in a series of wars that 
extended over more than half a generation, 
to develop the Regular Anny at home into an 
expeditionary force, each battalion of which, 
on going abroad, left behind it a draft-producing 

even here the neoeMity for irrester teohnlrnl eOelenaf 
for war— tor Inetonre, the ineiNuediieei In oertein frontier troopfr--- 
bad gone f nr enmigh to enggert to advnnoed etodenta tho poMibillly 
of a return to the old armift de mMUr, 
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battalion of the Regular Militia. This Militia 
was raised nominally by compulsion, but in 
practice by substitution. Insurance societies 
which were formed to protect their members 
agtiinst the luck of the ballot were able to pay 
handsome bounties to substitutes, and it vias 
far more profitable for a man who intendcHl to 
enlist to do so in several stages, at eiu^h of 
which he obtained money in some form, rat her 
than to go direct into the line for the single 
Ixiiinty. Behind this Regular Militia, which 
closely corresponded with the later SpcMual 
Itoserve, thei-o was the Local Militia of 1808, 
ecpiivalent to the modem 'IV^rritorial Force, 
in which personal service was cornpul«i.>ry 
and substitution forbidden. 'Fhis wais piuvly 
a liome-8t?rvice force, formed out of theVolun- 
twra previously existing, and there is no evi- 
dence that it found any reinforcements for the 
Regular Army, though a certain miinber of its 
men volunteered for the Regular Militia. 

After the peace the Militia of Ijoth kinds was 
disbanded and ceased t<j exist, though Yeo- 
tnamy belonging to it were from time to time 
called out in aid of the civil power in the troubled 
years of 18)^0-1850. All foreign lUid Colonial 
wars and emergencies from 1815 to 1859 were 
strictly of the kind to which a professional 
army, and only a professional army, was adapted, 
aiwl although the Militia was re-created, and 
embodied in the Crimean War, it was volun- 
tarily enlisted from the same classes as those 
which recruited the line direct. It became 
an ante-chamber of the Regular service, and as 
such gradually ceased both to be recruited from 
citizens or to represent in any way the idea of ser- 
vice as a duty to society. Into its place stepped 
the Volimteers, who had primarily been fonned, 
or had ratlior formed themselves, to meet the 
most serious danger that had threatened Britain 
for centuries — the first Napoleon at the hood 
of the best professional army in the world and 
a navy numerically equal, or even superior, 
to the British Fleet. But, unlike previous 
emergency forces, this did not vanish when the 
emergency passed. On the contrary, it grew 
into a permanent force, with its own settled 
iMbits and traditions and a strong tie of inem- 
■Mhip to assist or replace the purely military 
fifihesion that its intermittent trainings could not 
be expected to give. 

"While this process of solidifying the tem- 
porary Volunteers was going on, the Regular 
Army was itself undergoing great changes. The 
Franep-German War of 1870-1871 had revealed 
the prowess of the short-service national army ; 
its great aptitude for the changed technical con* 
ditions of warfare, its extraordinary numerical 


strength, and its intensive training. None 
of these things made it a typo of army that 
could serve the purposes of a Colonial 
Kinpire, but its numbers luid flexibility at any 
rate were factors in its favour tliat hod to be 
taken into account and answcrcxl by like fflSftors 
in any professional army tliat might be calUMl 
U]K>n to face it. 'J’hc only way of incre»ising tJie 
numlx^rs of t-hiit professional tviriy was to divide 
the? jxTiod of tile soldier's service into ciilour 
Bt'rvicc and reserve siTvice. To those unfamiliar 
w’ith the working of the Army system it may 
scM‘m to be a m(»ii? truism Ui say t hat th(^ war 
8tr€*ngth of the Army dejx'iids on the iuinual 
intake of recruits ; yet it is a fiict that critics of 
the system frequentl>' sought t<» increiise that 
strcfigth by other means, such as changing the 
jx^riods of si>rvice, n^-enlisting reservists, &c. 
It is therefore imtx)rtant to make it clear that 
tlie real gain from short stTvice is the great in- 
creases in tile number of v»u;ancies to be filled 
annually, and therefore a grcuit increase in the 
intake of nx^riiits, C'stablislunents and cost 
remaining unaltored.* 

The short service principle wns not, of course, 
applicable in its entirety. To begin with, 
si^rvico in the professional overseas Army could 
not be iniule incumbc*nt up.>n tlie citizen as 
such. Further, when a man enlistcxl for Army 
service he did so with the intention of rendering 
6Xir\uco for a reosoruible numbt^r of yeiws, tuid 
not with diat of receiving training as quickly as 
possible in view of a future emergency ; and, 
lastly, the cost of changing the wliole of the 
nuik-at^d-file personnel abroiul every tlm^^ years 
or so was prohibitive. A compromise therefore 
was adopted. I'he x^^^riod of liability and of 
pay for tliat liability was fixed at 12 years, of 
which six or seven were sjxmt with the colours 
and six or five in the reserve.f 

At the same time the linking of the single 
batt/alions was cnrri(xl out, and to eaiji regiment 
thus formed was affiliated one or more Militia 
battalions, which were closidy assticiated with 
tlie depots of tlie Rc^giilar battalions, and so 
occupied a middle jxisition between the old self- 
contained citizen force and the pure draft-pro- 
ducing agency, the function of the latter teiiding 
constantly to develop in importance at the 
expense of the former. 

This system — ^tirofc^onal Regulars, half at 
homo and half abroad ; Militia, half drafts 
for Regulars, half agricultural volunteers ; 
Volunteers, townsmen tliorouglily organizcnl in 

* ThiM on All iMtAbliHhnient nf ]no.fiOO mmi aIwavm pmumt v Hh 
tbe nedemn 25,000 nonilts a >eAr oouM b« tAknii tor four yoarH’ 
■enrira, 50,000 lor two yeani'. And 200.000 ffir nIs inuiiUiii'. , 

t The periods hare vArliid Mllvhtly, and In one otee, to be refemfd 
to pfMentlr. a mnoh nhiutu' term of colour eervloa was iiitroduofid. 
The oerloda van' aleo Boourdlna to the arm ol the service. 
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battulioiis tmd ^r()ii]XMi in l3rigad(«8, and 

H liogular Army Ut^rt;*rve -Avas tlu< Hystrm iu 
forc« wlioii t.h<‘ noxt grcniit occ^aKioii fnr exjiaiirtion 
oaino iu the South African War of 1891)- nK)2. 
The expansion recpiired jiroved U) 1x3 too mueli 
for the system, esjiecially in resjM'ct of mounted 
iiw'ii. Baitalioits of Alilitia and companies of 
Volunteers wjio offerecl to serve abroad were 
sent out to nMiiforce the infantry and to set free 
a lar^e number cjf infantrymen wjio Jiad b««en 
traiiuxl in mounted infantry work. Morixiver, 
a very largo part of the Ywimanry— the liglit 
cavalry of tlio Volunteers*-— was sent out, and 
fresli regiments raisi?d jrf hoc constantly followtHl 
tlu^m. Otlier eontiiigcmts of mounUxl troojis 
wore raised in tlio Dominions and Colouie , 
Soiitli Africa of coiirsi* included. 

These various forms of “ c?ximnsion,” with 
their unavoidable overlapping and thc 3 teclinical 
didiculties, both of handling and of administra- 
tion, owing to the dissimilarities of organi- 
zation, tf?rms of service, pay, and train- 
ing, led, after the war, to a re-examination 
of the whole militiwy system. AfUT various 
imsiUisfac^Uiry experiments hiui been made, 
a fn‘sh system was maturc3d and brought int« 
o|MTation by Mr. Secretary Haldane in 1907- 
1910 

1. udcT this s^'stem, the llegulor forces at 
home were re-grouixxi and ix^rmanently or- 
ganizwl ns an expoditionary force of sia divi. 
sioiis and a cavalry division ; the Militia in 

olBoliiny a ilhtiiiot foroa. 


its old form was abolished and replaced by the 
SiH«cial Heserve, a force destined on mobiliza- 
tion to form a reserve battalion upon which 
t he Regular Army fighting oversea could draw 
.steadily for reinforcements ; and the Yeomanry 
and VYiliiiit eers were re-formed as the Territorial 
Force of all arms and branches, with a complete 
divisional organization analogous to that of tlio 
Regular Ami\-. ^'his was the Army system 
ill force at the outbreak of the gn^at war, and it 
is now our duty to describe it in some detail. 

For the infantry of the lino, half of which was 
at home and lialf abroad, the period of service 
was sc3ven years with the Colours and five in 
the Reserve. This division of the twelve years’ 
liability had been found by experience to give 
the best mean betwocm the length of service 
iRHL'esjwry to allow the drafts i«id reliefs to work 
well and the shortness of service necessary for 
the production of a large Reserve. After th«3 
South African War, which had been carried 
tlirmigh, with a little assistance from India, 
chi<;fly by the home Army luid the Rcsi 3 rve, 
the value of the latter had become so con- 
spicuous that the drafting problem was allowed 
to bill into the background. Thrixi years’ 
Colour and nine Reserve service was intro- 
duced in 1902 for the express piurpose of build- 
ing up a great Rc;-»erve. But the conditions of 
a man’s eligibility for service iu Intlia — (tt) age 
20 ; (6) service at least one year ; (c) not less 
than four years to mu before expiry of (V)lour 
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service — obviously nuule it iinpossible for any 
soldier enlisted on these t-erins to be sent ti> 
India at all. It was hopexi that betwetni two- 
tliirds and three-quarters of the men would 
voluntarily “ extend their service,” and hod 
that hope btn^n rc^alizinl no difficulty of course 
would have arisen. But it was not realized, 
and the working of the drafts broke dciwn so 
badly that nine years’ Colour and three KescTve 
had to be adopted in order to rodresi the 
balance. Finally, the former seven -five term 
was reintroduced. 

‘^Biit it w'os not only the years iiiimodialely 
eoncemod that w’ore affecttHl by these change's 
of terms. Until the last men enlisted on the 
three-nine year terms of 1902 finally passed out- 
of the Reserve in 1914, tho routine smoothness 
with which the recruiting branch had been 
working in the nineties could not be restored, 
and just before tho Declaration of War the 
recruiting system was being taxed to the utmost 
to make good the great efflux of both the nine- 


yoar men of 19U4-.'> and the seven-year men 
of 1900-7. 

Insi'pariible from the question of drafts was 
that t>f establishiiuMits. The Indian battalion 
was on a war footing, 1,000 in round niimhers, 
IHTinaiiently, tlic home Imttalion on an 
estabiislinient of about 750. Now wlum a 
battalion went, nbroiKi U> relievo its sister 
battalion it hiul at the same time t-o inon*ase 
its establishment, and lis the battalion due to 
come home included, in the nature of things, 
very many soldiei's in their lust year of servic^e, 
».(»., due for discharge, it couUl leave liehind but 
few for the iiewconn'rs to take ov'er. 'riie 
battalion going out, tbcTefore, would liavo to 
provide most of its own extra men. Further 
-and this was always the crux of tlui problem - 
it could not take with it men leas than 20 years 
of age, nor re(*ruits. 1 f, therefore, it was to stand 
on its new foot ingin trained men over 19, it rnuot 
have been over-filltd with recruits two years 
beforehand, and -as the homo establishme nt 
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then Rovcrni^d ii — Herving soldiern must have 
been clismisHed prf 'maturely Ui tlie Reserve 
to make vacurioies for these* reeruits. I ndor 
these rigid eoiiditions it was possible, and even 
frequent, for a Imttalioii at home to Ik? below 
estiiflllliMhinetit and yet closed to recruiting, 
and, worse still, these premature tlisebarges to 
the Reserve might ha\-e to taki? place at a 
moment unfavouralde for recruiting - as was 
the case* in ]0I2<11IRI, wlwn in order to make 
room a very large numbcT of men who would 
bo trained and available for drafts in 191 1- 15 
serving soldiers were jirernatun'ly sent to the 
Reserve by the thousiind, though n'cruiting 
was far from brisk at the time. Hence there 
occurred a shortage in tlu? Regular Army, 
which alarmed the nation not a little, but was, 
in foi-'t, largely the result of the violent dis- 
turbance of the seven-five year term in 1902 
and of the limiting conditions of establishment 
and qualincatioii for Indian service. 

CTnd^r these conditions the establishment of 
a hornf? battalion was practically determined 
by the numbers of the annual draft for India. 
In the days of “volunteering,” as we have 
scon, there was no large force of units at home, 
and the units abrotul were fcxl from depOts. 
But aftor the battalions were linked, those at 
home found the draft for their “ links,” and 
a 4 they were the only available ex|)editionary 
force it was impossible to regard them as 
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mere dep6ts. It was thereof ore settled that 
the home battiUion should consist of 
tliree sets of men destined for three annual 
drafts of 150 each, to be sent out as each set 
becomes qualified, plus 300 men who w^ould 
grow to maturity in, and remain throughout 
their service with, the home battalion, which 
without them would be in the condition de- 
scril)ed by Lord Wolscley as that of a “ squeeaunl 
lemon.” 

All this adniinistrative and actuarial work 
had been reduced to a science by the recruiting 
branch, and short of disturbing reforms the 
system worked with a certainty that would 
hardly be credible under an apparently hap- 
liazard system of voluntary enlistment, were 
it not that the laws of probability act with 
the greater certainty when the numbers dealt 
with are large and the causes influencing them 
manifold, diverse, and independent. 

In the case of the Expeditionary Force as 
it stood at the Declaration of War in August 
1014, the far-reaching effect of the previous 
disturbances was completely neutralized by 
two simple expedients — the lowering of the 
foreign service age limit to 19 and the abolition 
of the mounted infantry, which was replaced 
by additional cavalry, made available by with- 
drawals of Imperial liroops from South Africa in 
1912-13. The latter step alone meant that per- 
haps 60 picked men per battalion remained 
with their units, and the farmer made 
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available 100 to 200 men per battalion 
who would have been too iriimaturo for a tropical 
or 8ub-tropical war. Mobilization therefore wan 
carried tlirough without a hitch, and the 
Special HeBerve battalionn were at onco ready 
to absorb the surplus Regular reservists. 

In the case of the Guards, who w'ere not 
employed on foreign service in peace, there was 
no draft question to complicate matters 
The term of service therefore was three and 
nine years, and an enormous Reserve was 
thereby created . ♦ 

The Royal Artillery and the Royal Engineers 
were each a single corps. Men enlisted for 
Garrison Art illery could not be post cd t o mounted 
corps, and in the E igiiuM*rs there was an ela- 
borate classification of men according to their 
trades. But apart from these complications 
drafting presented no problems for the scie.itific 
arms, indeed no Engineer units at all were 
stationed in India.t 

In the. cavalry of the line men w'ero enlisted 
for the “corps” of Hussars, Dragoons, &c., 
and allowed t o express preference for particular 
regi infants within these corps. Tiiis arrangement 

*ln all faUnilatloiM (if lleNerve HtrHiigtli It Ih Impiirtant tii note 
on Ihu aiilliorlty of Sir C. llairlH, ihu AHMiMtaiit Fliiaiiiial Su(?n!tary 
of the War OMue. tliat “ waHtaRV!.” y»!ar for year. w,im not n|i|in;- 
elalily gruater In the (»He of reHtTvlMte than In th.it of iiuni with the 
ColouiM. 

tllad Hoino ftniuiiiav of luf^aitry rogimMiite liee:i pra(rt.l(%Vil(i 
tlui usaiuple of tho Koyal Artillery nIiows Uiat many if not 
nuMt of the iMiinplkaitlonN previously des('.rllie(l would have Ijqoii 
renuivoil. Hut thlH rufonn, though siiKire-iteil and NiipiNirted by 
high authority. f.illed to iieiietrate thentnins waits of the regiuiontiil 
(MHtlc. 
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at once removed most of the compliciitions 
of drafting, and as cavalry is an arm always 
maintained on it high pence footing, there 
w’cre no serious changes of establishment to 
Ik? pfcpared ft»r when units went abroiul. 
In consetfiicnce, tlie mobilization of cavalry 
regiments at home prescTited no s])ecial diffi- 
culty. Each regiment, on proceeding on active 
service, left behind it a reserve srpiadron 
w’hieh absorbwl recruits and surplus reservists 
and continued to feeii its unit throughout tho 
war, in the same way as a special reserve unit 
of infantry.* 

In the horse mobilization of the mountcMl 
branches both of tho Field Force and of the 
Territorial Army there was the same thorough 
ness and attention to detail. Whcnuis in the 
Soiith African War the lack of system had b«?en 
quite? as marked in the matter of horses as in 
the matter of men, when tho European War 
broke out it found th-> authorities in all griules 
prepared to deal with the situation, for the 
rapid growdh of motor traction in tho inter- 
vening years had drawn public attention to the 
horsing problem. 'I’lic peace establishments of 
the Army in horsc^s had been incn?ased, Mio 
system of ” boarding-out ”t had been intro- 
duced, first tentatively and then on a larger 

• There was no draft-fliicUmc Sp3clal Ke(cryo CivAlry. ^ 

t Doirdiiil-out tuinwM were (idvvriun'iiit-iiwiierl anlniAlH wldltlnnal 
to the rinliiiary pmum eHtabllHliiiieiit. wlilih were lent tu faniien 
wml nthem and iiialntaliied by them 
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Bcalo, civilian biivors hotl Ix'cn tt|>pt>intcHl in 
roadincHA for ciiicrgciipy, niwl above all a really 
ciMisiw of lioPHt's Irwl taikoii* 

Built up oil thrso priiu*ipIf*M of orpmi/at ion, 
tlio^Bo>?uliir Army on ()(*t.ob(»r 1, liM.i, was 
distributed as shown biHow : - 


Militia eloments of the force was the “ regular 
establihhmont,” which carried on the work of 
the regimental dep6t and trained the 
n*nruits there. This force, however, luwl in 
peace times failed to attract sullidient recruits. 
It was generally thought by the classes likely 
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'Pile Army llcsi-rve, the strength of wliich 
had fluctuatcMl oonsul«‘rably in constH|UC‘nce 
of the various changes in the terms of colour 
service, consisUnl of : — 


STRKNCJTir OF THF ARMY KKSKKVE 
ON otrroiiKit 1. 1013. 



A. 

u. 

1». 

Total. 

Cav.a1ry 


0.907 

3.708 

10.075 

Home and Field Artillery 

07U 

13.094 

4,045 

10.000 

Uarrlmiii Artillery 

— 

0.023 

2.50 

0.282 

KiigiiioerH . . 

! 420 

4.079 

050 

5.404 

Infantry 

4.234 

02,510 

23.382 

00.120 

VariuiiH 

493 1 

1 10,823 

2.218 

13..534 

Total 

5.823 1 

104.090 

35.171 

11.5. 000 


Swtion A consisted of Ke.serv’ists w’ho hiul 
undertaken to rejoin the colours if required 
on an emergency short of gt>neral mobilization; 
ScH^tioii B (w'ith (") comprisiHl all wlio hiul enlisted 
for short service (3-7 years) and had discharged 
their active duties. Section D consisted of men 
who after the expiry of their 12 years total term 
had re-eulistfMl for a further four years in the 
Reserve. 

The Siiecial Reserve, which consisted almo.st 
t^ntirely of infantry, ♦ was created from the re- 
mains of the Milit ia t o act as the " ' Regular M ilitia* 
battalions had actinl in the Napoleonic wars, as 
fewiers for the Lin^i in war. All ranks were liable 
for foreign service in w'ar, and the term of enlist- 
ment was six years. Incorporated with the 

••At opo iltac a large foroe cif Field Artillery Special ReservlBtji 
eras cnllHted fur ths manning of ammanltlon oolunina. But 
yere no Icm^ r^ulred wlien Army Service Corpii motor tTanapori 
took over UUe UUty. 


to join tliat pressure was brought to bear on 
“ S.R.** recruits while at the dep6t to enter the 
Regular Army ; and in fact many thousands of 
men annually joined the Special Rtiservo in 
order to bring up their physieal and other 
qualiHeal ions to the Regular standard before 
ptvssing into the Line, or in order to see “ how 
they liked the life ” before committing tliom- 
selvcs finally. These men w'ere, of course, 
potential Regulars, and not part-trained 
Reservists. 

The Territorial Fonse since its reconstruction 
had hafl a troubled history. U|H)n it had 
centred many criticisms that might have been 
directed against the Army system as a whole. 
Its >veakncsses were naturally more in evi- 
dence than those of the Special Reserve, or 
those w'hich were the outcome of drafting 
difficulties in the Regular Army. Since it 
was pre-eminently the national army, ernbody- 
ii^ the idea of duty service, those who 
advocated and worked for compulsory military 
service focassed their efforts upon it. Whether 
this volume of criticism affected its material 
training is doubtful, but at times certainly 
h did affect the moral of the force, and from 
first to last it almost controlled the recruiting. 
Further, the local recruiting authorities were in 
many cases too much absorbed in the business 
administration of the units under their charge) 
to be able to deal with recruiting in the 
more scientific spirit of the Recruiting 
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Kranon of the War Ottiro ; iinnecessaril..’ 
wild fliictiiatioiiA of iiituko — altornalo 
“ booiiiH ” aud “ sluiii|j.s ” were tho renidt. 
In 8 orno yoara one-seventh, in othi-rs as 
much as ono-tliird of the Territorial Force 
would bo due for discharge, and the firoblem 
of making good tho deficiency in advance 
of its occurrence was a hard one. In the 
result the force was considerably short of its 
peace establishment of 31.5,438, though it was 
never much bcdow 2.50,000. 


'Phe term of stTvico in the Territorial Force was 
four years, rtf-oiigageint'iits being allowed. The 
training liabilities were ten to twenty drills 
per annum, two weeks’ continuous training in 
camp, and a musketry course. When the 
Territorial Forces was ereatt'd, it was int(*nc^d to 
form a Ileserve for it as soon as possilile, and 
to that end re-engagements of tiine-exfiircd 
men were at first discouraged. Owing, how'- 
ev€>r, t^» inelastic regulations by whi(‘h com- 
|Miratively few mcm were cpialificHl to pass into 
this Reserve*, and to the sudden popularity of 
the new National Restive, the "Perritorial Force 
Reserve was little more than a list of otlicers 
who, while leaving their n^giments on change 
of residence, iJtc., wished to continue in the force 
against the ilay of mobilization. Far more 
siitisfac'tory was the condition of two other 
auxiliaries of tla; Territorial Force, the National 
Reserve luid the Voluntary Aid Detiwhments. 
The fonniT iiumbenxl over 200,()(M) old soldiers 
and sailors divided into threu) categories, (I) 
n?gist 4 ‘red for giaieral service ; ( 2 ) registertxi 
for home sc'rvice ; (3) not available for 

RfTvice under arms. 'Phe provision of oflicHTs 
for thew^ various forces was regulatcHl t hus ; — 

In the ciisc^ of the Regular Arm.\', ofticiTs werc 3 
api>oinU*d (a) from ciulets traincul at the Royal 
Military AciKlerny, Woolwich (for Artillery 
tuid Engineers), or at the Royal Mililtwy College, 
8 andhurst 4 (for other arms), to which in- 
stitutions they W(Te lulmittcHl in some eases by 
GovcrniiK'iital or heatlmasters’ nominations, in 
the rest by comiK^titivo exaininatioii ; ( 6 ) from 

*An(>Uicr branch tiT thin Htwnryn. wlilch wan provhknl fur but 
upvct fftniiLil. WHH the " TiH’hiilnil " ItcHcrve, a reichtiT nf meii 
available an hical Buklen. HUiHirltiteiuleiitM nf wiirkH. .* c. 
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among University students, after examination 
and preliminary military training in the Officers 
Training Corps ; (c) from (Colonial candidates 

trained at tlie Royal Military College's of Canada, 
Australia, Ac. 

In the easel of the Sixicial Reserve and the 
Teirritorial Force, eiflicers were appointed either 
after seTvice in the OfficcTS I'raining Corps 
or dirc'ct from civil lifei. The O.'r.C. was 
coiiiposeui e>f senior division contingents Ix'lemg- 
ing to the Cniversities anel junior division con- 
tingents belonging to the public se?hool.s. The 
teital strejiigth of ciwlels in the O.T.C. was 
approx imateily 2ti,<K)0, of whom about 5,000 in 
the senior eli vision were undergi-iuluat4is of 
military age available for imiiwidiate service. 
The <»tl leers of the corps were drawn from the 
SixH'ial lit'scrve anci I he '^ferritorial F<.>rco. 
TJiem were priwitical and written oxamina* 
lions in military su)>je«.?ts for cadets, os w’ell 
as cirili and camp training. 

In the general organizat ion of the Army the 
principle had Ijeen ailopl>ed since tlie South 
African War of separating as far as possible 
command and training from ailministration. 
T<i that end the General Staff of the Army 
w»as made distinct from other branch(?s of 
headrpiartors and staffs; the administration, 
equipment, Ac., of the Territorial Force was 
placed in the hands of a Coimty Association, 
and that of the liegular Army in the 
hands of a special general officer subordinate 
to the Commands -in-Chief in each region, but 
endowcxl with wide powers of Administration. 
The central administration of the] Army was 
( ivided into four main departments. The 
General-Staff dealt with ojieralionR^ the Adjutant- 
Generars Staff with personnel^ the Quarter- 
master-Gcnerars w'ith fnateriel, and the Staff 
of the Mastijr-Gcncral of the Onlnance with 
armament. 

The Army at liome, including the Sfjecial 
Reserve and the Territorial Forcic, was groufxxi 
by divisions and brigades into large ** com- 
mands under generals commanding-in -chief, 
each of wliorn had under him a general staff 
branch, under a brigadier-general or colonel, 
and a major-general or brigoclier-general in 
charge of Administration. The lx>n<lon district 
was separately organiz^nl. For recruiting and 
record purjioscs, or, so far as concerned the 
Regular Army and Special Reserve, tho Com- 
mands, except Aldershot, were sub-divided 
jnto districts. Ihider tho Army Council and 
cyroctly reporting to it were tho Inspector- 
General Home Forces and the Inspector- 
General Oversea Forces (who was also 


coiiimander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Com- 
mand, but had no jurisdiction in India). These 
officers with thoir staffs were charged with the 
duty of constantly moving about amongst the 
troops and satisfying themrelves of the efficiency 


of their training for war. 

Such being the general organization of tho 
British Army at home, we now corno to consider 
the fighting organization of its ports as con- 
stituhxl for iriilitory operations. 

I'he unit of infantry was tho battalion, com- 
niandtxl by a lieutenant-colonel. In 1913 the 
previous organization of eight companies 
of about 120 each had been replaced by one of 
four companies of about 240, commanded by 
a mounted officer, major or caiJtain, with a 
second captain, and a subaltern in command of 
each of the four “platoons” of 60 men into 
which the company was divided. Tho battalion 
included, fiirtlier, a nilachine gun section of two 
guns, a section of signallers, medical officer and 
bearers, &c. Ita first line transport, wliich 
immediat(‘ly accompanied the troops on the 
inarch, comprised eight company ammunition 
mules and six ammunition carts (one of which 
was for tho machine guns), two tool carts, 
tw'o water carts, four travelling kitchens (one 
per company), and a medical cart. The 
armament was the “ short Lee-Knfiold ” of 1903 
and bayonet. 1ho men's equipment was 
made not of leather but of strong webbing, of 
the same grey-green colour as the uniforms. 
Tho baggage and supply wagons of the infantry 
formed part of the IVain. The brigade of in- 
fantry consisted of four battalions under a 
Brigadier-General, which liad a small reserve 
of tools, and also a brigade ammunition 
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reserve fonncKi by asseiiiblttig some of the 
biittulion carts. 

^rho cavalry rt^j^inient consisted of tlirw 
squadrons, each of about IfiO sabres, divided 
into four troops, and a regimental machine gun 
seraion of two guns. The squadron was coin* 
inandod by a major, M'ilh a captain os his 
second. The first line transport included 
squadron baggage wagons, squadron aiiiinurii- 
tion carts, and squadron iool calls, and 
for the regiment a wagon -carry in raft equip- 
ment for the hasty crossing of streams, and a 
cook's vehicle corresponding in cooking 
capacity to about two of the travelling kitchens 
used by the infantry. 

'J'ho Cavalry Brigade consisted of three such 
regiments. The armament of the cavalry 
was sword, rifle, and in some cases lance. The 
equipment was light wid stripped to barc^ 
essentials, but the cloth puttocjs worn by the 
men since the loose individual skirmishing 
of the South African War were less satisfactory 
for the knee-to-knee charge that was to be 
expected in Kuropoan wtirfare. The Field 
Artillery unit was the so-called “ brigade ” 
(corresponding to the “ group ’* of foreign 
armies and to be different iaUd from the brigade 
in the larger sense). Kach brigiuJc, whether of 
18 -pounder q.f. guns or of 4*1 in. q.f. howit- 
zers, comprised a brigade headqiuuters with 
telephone equipment, and three six-gun Imt- 
teries. For each gun there wore two ammuni- 
tion wagons, one of which, in action, was 
placed close beside the gun itself. Both 
guns and wogons were six-horsed flexible double 
carriages, composed of body (or gun-carriage) 
and limber, which gave them a balance, and 
therefore a mobility, which compared with 
that of the “ Clenerd Service ** wagon in much 
the same way as a hansom compares with a 

four-wheeler.” 


In t he Horse Artillery the “ brigatle ** con- 
sisted of two batteri(«s only. 'Fhe distinctive 
murk of this branch was H|ie<H^i, owing to the 
lighter gun ( 12 -poiitidiT q.f.), and to the butt 
that most of the gunnc'rs jnstc>iid of being carried 
oil the gun, gun limber, or first, wagon, as in 
the case of the Field Artillery, rcxle HC'paratcOy. 

Heavy Artillery also accompaniiM^l the field 
army. A btnivy battery consisted of four 60 - 
pounder guns,* niomied by tlu^ garrison artil- 
lery and drawn at a walk or slow trot by eight 
heavy draught horstw apiec^e. 

To eofih “ brigade ” of Held or horse artillery 
guns was utttU'btHl a ” brigade ammunition 
column," wbieli providexi a third full wagon 
forooeb gun, and also a reserve of rifle aminutii- 
tion for the infantry. The bowi'tzer brigade 
and heavy battery iimniunition eoluinns wcto 
similar, except that they provided no rifle 
ammunition. Another reserve of ammunition 
behind this was provided by the Divisional 
Ammunition (-011111111, this also under artillery 
charge*, and l>ehiiid this again was the Motor 
Ammunition Park, to bo alliidcMl to ])rt«eiitly. 

I’lie Held units of t he Royal Eiigiiiet^rs wore ; — 
The “ field sqiiadrons " or field t roops, the signal 
seiuadroris and signal tnxips attochcxl to cavalry 
divisions or brigiulcs, the Held compaiiicn^ and 
signal cninpanii^s atttuihed to divisions, luid 
the bridging trains and signal sections at the 
disposal of commanders of higher formations. 
The details of the Signal Service cannot hem Ijo 
describiKl, and it- iiiiist suffice to mention that 
the units of this st?rvice included wireless 
telephone^ and telegraph operators with their 
equiinnent, as wdl os flag and lamp signallers 
and dispatch riders, mounted on liorsc^ or 
motor-bicycles. Wireless was employed 
chiefly to connect General Headquarters wi*h 

*Nnt howltm. m was alinoitaliwni tlie cue in tbe Continental 
heavy arUllery. 
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tlie {a8t>TnovmK cavalry m advance ; telegraphs 
(air-line or ground cable) were for general 
worky and tolophoncjs for communication on 
the battlefield it wolf, 

Tho bridging trains wcrt» simply a gituit 
mobile reserve of pontoons and f restles, to be 
used by the field companies when the bridging 
ei|uipTiient of t-ho latter prov’ed insiifTicient. 
The field HcpuMlrons, field troops, and field com- 
panies wrero tlio most imjiortant and gem'rally 
useful of tho engineer organizations. They 
provided for bridging, for demolitions, for 


Such were tho constituent parts of the 
division. The division itself was commanded by 
a major-general, whose stnff, like ail higher 
staffs, was divided into a general staff branch, an 
adjiitant-gpiierars branch, and a quartermastor- 
general's branch. It consisted of thr.^e infantry 
Lrigades, three [field artillery brigades, 
one field howitzer brigade and one heavy 
battery, with a divisional signal company, 
tw'o field companies Royal Engineers, and 
one squadron of cavalry, in all 18,073 men, 
5,592 fiorsc^, 70 guns, and 24 machine guns. 
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expert supervision of infantry' working parties, 
and for water supply. 

The Army Service Corps units in the field 
fall into tw'o distinct branches, the horsed 
“ trains ’* and the mechanical transport 
“ columns.** 

The ineilical service in the field centred 
aroimd t he F ield Ambulance. Each unit of that 
name included tliree “ tent ** and three “ bearer ” 
ftpbdi vis ions, each self-contained and there- 
fore separable from the rest for the benefit 
of outlying detachments, flying columns, Ac, 


The catalogue of the necessary auxiliaries to 
the fighting troops, in itself meaningless to 
readers unacquainted with the military system, 
included a complete and up-to-date organization, 
which we may briefly describe under the three 
headings of baggage and supply, ammunition, 
and medical aid. But before it is possible to 
do so a few words must be said as to the working 
of the lines of communication of an army. 

Perhaps no Army in the world had its lines 
of communication services so well organized 
in peace as the British. Tho reason is simple 
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onoiigh, that it was accustomed to fight 

ill ill-dovolo|3ed countries where the Army 
must create the resources of civilization before 
it could use them. Duties on the line of com- 
munication wore administrative, controlled 
liy an Insiiector-CjeiMTal of (^nnmunications ; 
and defensive (for the protection of the line 
itself), controlled by the “ commander of 
of C. Defences.” At the safer end of the line 
lay the base, generally a port, and at frerpient 
intervals along the line were small posts for 
tralVic control. Sometimes an advanced de|>6t 
was formed at some distance up the 
line, where emergency resi^rves of stores 
were accumulated, but the ” line ” extended 
far in front of it. At ” railhead,” the variable 
point at which railway traffic ceased, there 
M'cre no accumulations of stores, a day's 
rc^quirements being sent doily by train to be 
taken thence by (he motor lorries of the “ supply 
eol limns t o t he troops. 

This motor- transport was a new system, 
unlike that of any other army, and had been 


IN ACTION. 

{Sport & (ifuerjl. 

introduced in 1011. In it a complete break 
htul IxHMi mode with the traditions of the old 
horse -and -cart supply systimi. Horsts trans- 
port was now used pui*c^l.\’ for ditttrHmfhiff, 
the conveyance of supplies to t he areas cx'.cupicKl 
by the troojis being perfonni'd wholly by motor 
transport. 

I'he flaily run of the motor lorry being taki^i 
at 00 miles, the army could advance to a dis- 
tance from its railhead of 45 miles or rather 
to a distance such that ” refilling point,” 
where the horsed trains took over the contents 
of the lorries daily for distribution, should not 
l>e more than 45 miles. Ihit if a new and nearer 
railhead could be chosen for next day this 
distance could be by so mu(;h excfXHiod.* 
The new system thus gave greater range and 
flexibility to the army’s operatiems. It also 
cletuod the roiuls in rear of the trriops f>f the 
vast conv*>>'s of horsed wagons which formerly 
gravely impeded the army's mannnivres. 

*An thi’H! were no Htore.-* lujriiiiiiilatixl at nUUioacl, tlilH iioiiit 
ixnilfl lie isliiuiKeil iit four to fl\'e lioum* iiotiui!. 
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To give u i(uil exainpl(\ On a 'rhiiraclay 
evening the incMi of an infantry battalion would 
have Friday’s bn^iul and cheese in I heir haver* 
HfU^ks {piu^ a pnwervcMl ration for ein«Tgt<neios), 
and the travelling kitchens ((railed “ cookcn*s **) 
Friday's meat, groccTii's, Ae. At that (iine the 
witgons of th<» train allot UmI to the service of thi» 
unit would be empty, waiting t4» meet the motor 
“ supply columns ” on Friday, 'riiose supply 
columns (hemsf'lves wMiiild Ixi at railheiul, 
waiting for the rations to bo railed thither from 
down the line. At 3 a.m. or so on Friday 
these railway trains would have discharged 
their contents and the lorries w*ould be on their 
way at a speiHl of ten mikn4 an hour to mcwt the 
empty wagons of the train at “ refilling ijoint.” 
'riius for the first time in the history of war it 
had become possible for fresh meat and bread 
to be supplied to a distant army. The meat 
that our battalion would eat on Friday even- 


ing was probably aliv'o on Wednesday morn- 
ing 100 miles away down the lino. 

This, however was not the only, or indeed 
the principal, method of supply. As far ns 
possible the resources of the coiinlry traversed 
by the army were utilized l>y requisitioning. 
ITntil a few years before the war the British 
Army, with its 18th-century tradition of 
regarding the civilian as a spectator in the 
Oovernment’s wars, and its experience of wild 
colonial campaigns, had been quite unfamiliar 
with this resource; but latterly much study 
liod been devoted to it and ample provision of 
motor-cars had been made for the requisition- 
ing oflicers. 

The replacement of ammunition was con- 
duct/ed upon a somewhat similar system. 
At various posts along the lino of communica- 
tion were dep6ts of the Army Ordnance Corps, 
which forwarded ammunition as required to 



QUEEN’S OWN OXFORD HUSSARS. 
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railhead, where the inoter-IorrieK of the divi- 
Hiuiial ammunition park took it over for con- 
vey aiico to the horsed distributing agency 


(corroHiK>nditig Ui the trains above-mentioned ) 
called the Divisional Aiumimition Column. 
'I’his column was generally broken up into 
soc'tioiis, eturli following at somo distance ono 
of the artillery brigmle ammunition coliinyis, 
which were the ac'.tiial issuers to battcric's and 
to infantry brigiulcs. 

Jn both these cas(>s the governing priric*iple 
was that no one should have to go hack 
for food, and no one to retire to fetch 
ammunition. In tlKMiuMlical si^rvict^ the saiiio 
thing is observablf* — ]:ersistent elTort to k(H»p 
the front in working condition. .In this ease 
the principk* was t hat of “ evncunti«»n.'’ The 
nearer a hospital to tiu!) front, the elcMirer it 
wiis kept. 'J'his of eours(« kitvchI both the 
interests of the army, whieh, in thi'ory, should 
never be compelled to forgo its fii'ld anihulances 
in an lulvance after battle, and those of tlie 
woimdi'd man. who was rt moved as far as his 
condition would allow from the area of conliict 
and hurry, to rwover in cpiict. 'Fhe working t>f 
the organization was briefly this ; A woundcnl 
man* was taken by the regimental stretcluT- 
liearers (the bandsmen of |K‘ac?e time) to the 
“ aid post ,” where the regimental iiiedif^il olTieer 

•Every nolilter had a " Unit field druiwlnK “ lii Hi ptM ket. 
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ut tended to him. To theso aid ponts came up the 
hearer Hul>di visions of the field aTiihuIance, which 
eonvoytHl tJie patient to an “ Advanced J^ressing 
Station ** formed by a Tent Sub division. Thence 
he was ctmvpycxi after treatment, and fx^rliaps 
a day's rest, by the ambulance wagons (bearer 
sulidi vision) to meet a party from the “ clearing 
hospital," a htrgo fichl hospital at some con- 
venient point near railheiul. It was the 
business of this hospital, as its name shows, 
to evacuate the wounded from the field am- 
bulances, which it did by any available means 


of transport — country carts, canal boats, 
railway trains, motor- lorriiss of the supply 
columns, or anuiii nition i>arks. Once on the 
line of comn! unicat ions, the patient could bo 
dealt with by stationary hospitals, the general 
hospital at the base, or convalescent camps, 
as required, or sent back to Great Britain by 
hospital train and hospital ship. 

The organization of a cavalry division 
consisted of four brigades, four batteries of 
horse artillery, and auxiliary services, as shown 
in the following table ; — 


Machine _ 
Cun StcHons 


i£iliiS 

J. X JL 

Brigade of J 

iSiSiS 

± X ± 

Briyada of 3 Pjis. 

X. X X 

Biiyada of 3 Ryn. 

XXX 
Brigade of 3 f^fs. 


2 'Bngadaa " Horsa 
*1**1* *1**1* 

H Bl am. coia. 


fidd Squadron R.E. 

CSI ^isna! S^afAvn 

^^^Cava/ry Fiald 
nln Ambu/anca 
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111 »oine cafl 08 cavalry brigad(>8 wrro foriiuKi 
without being allottiHl to a cavalry diviMion. 
Such brigadcH were given a battery of Iiopho 
arfiIle^>^ and enough of otlier services to 


render them Hclf-Hupporting and self-contained 
bodies. 

The food and ammunition systems differed 
from those of the infantry divisions, in tliat the 
motor-lorries doliv''ered food diiwt to the 
“ cookers " of the rogimonts and ainmuiAtioii 
direct to tlie brigade ammuiiition cohimns, 
there lieiiig no “ train ” or divisional ammuni- 
tion coliiiMii. The an ibu lances, too, W’cre 
differently organizwl, to providt^ for the.s]jecial 
iMHxls of cavalry, which liad to fight over wide 
areas and at great distances in front of t he main 
Ixsiy.* 

The war stnmgth of a cavalry division was 
9,2tit) men and t),815 hors(*s, 24 guns, and 24 
mtudiinc guns. 

'Pile wluile l*]x|icHlitionary Kcirce lus organizisl 
in 1914 cnnsistcHl of six divisions, one cavalry 
division, and one (or two) unallotted cavalry 
brigiuies, with additional troops styled “ army 
troops’* at the disposal of th*^ higher coiii- 
inandcrs, besides th*^ line of frommunic‘.atioii 
troops both for aihiiinistriition and for the de- 
fencre of the Jillc^ The army troops included 

*U Hlioiilil lie not«il ttmt all bRiociKi! ami Mupiiljr vphldvH gT cavalrsr 
w«rK ilniwii by four liorHU4 of the ** vaiiiier " or onliiiary iiillilary 
tyi tt. wliereiM thriHe of the greater iMirt. of tlie aniiy were drawn by 
two heavy cart liorMi'E each. 
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the sqiindronR of the Royal Klj'iiig Cbrjis, 
ooch squadron bemjT subdividinl into three 
“Flights’’ each of four a^^roplaiies with their 
attendant 1110 torn and stores. 

Taken all in all, the organisation and equip- 
ment of this force was on a more elaborate scale 
than that of Continental units of correspond incr 


strength. This, and the professional character 
of the Army, in no small degree compensated 
for its small niiml>ers, and the Gorman critic 
who in 1913 remarked that the British Ex- 
peditionary Force was “ not an enemy to 
be despised ** {keim zu vercuihtende Qeqner) was 
noaror the truth than perhaps he realized. 





CHAPl'ER VIII 


THE ARMIES OF THE DOMINIONS. 


jMPORTANrW OV SkA PoWKR OkNKRALI.V UnDKRSTOOD — Lack of OrOANI/ATION of iMPICRIATi 

Land Koroks — Valor of a Strikino Forcer Thr Domintons in Advancr of thr Mothkr 
(\) iTNTRV — N ational Oblioation Rkalizrd and Knfor(*kd Drmocracv and National Skrvi(*r 
-Popularity and Success of the Experiment — (-anada — An in Embryo -C^iiARACTRii 

OF Her Military Institutions — ^The Australasian and New Zealand Systems Defence 
System of South Africa — A Difficult Problem -Enolish, Dutch, and Native - 
Frontier and Internal Defence — ^'Fhe Defence Act of 191 2 -- The Hally of the Dominions 


— Men — Supplies — rNANiMiTV of Emptuk. 

W HEN the war broke out it fouml 
Oreat Britain and the Don tin ions 
organically unready, ho far at 
least OH military preparations 
were concerned, to put even a small proportion 
of their potential strength into the field. 

The Navy was ready, as it always had 
ready. I’here a sound instinct had warned 
the British peoples to maintain at all costs 
the margin of strength which was consideroil 
necessary. It was a bare margin, reckoned 
merely by the number of ships available, but it 
w*aH indefinitely increased by the spirit of their 
crews, men who through years of waiting had 


always kept their will fixed on t>he single object 
that of preparation for tho day of trial. 

In a sense, too, tho Navy was representative 
of tho maximum efTort of the whole British 
peopli^s. ^lie Dominions had for some time 
rc^cognized the ded^t they owed tr. its protection. 
Australia had gono far to complete a s(|iiiulron 
of her own. Tlio battle cruiser New Zealand, 
the gift of the Dominion wliose name she boro, 
wtis attiudied to the Home Fleet. Canada 
hivd rnivdo it perfectly clear some years liofore 
that she intended to bear all that she could of 
the burden imposed on the jx^ople of (Ireat 
Britain by the building of new ships and the 
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cost of their muiiiteiiance and eciuipnient. 
Unfortunate dorneHtic difforonees had com- 
pelled the VVefttern Dominion to poHtyKino her 
offer to provide three Droadiioiiglits for the 
BritiHh Fleet. But it was perfectly under- 
stood in the British Isles that the will to help 
was therc 5 , even though the ])owc»r to give it 
concrete form had been 8us|wiidod by differ- 
ences of opinion about the exact vliayie which 
the h 'p should take. South Africa, only 
recently recovorcxl from a |ieriotl of over- 
W'helniiiig financial depression, and still more 
roccuitly engaged in the task of forming and 
establishing the I’nitinof her four self-governing 
Colonies, luwl not been able to do much for the 
Navy. Bui she had coiitrihuUxl yearly a sum 
towards its upkeep, small in amount but 
iiiteiuleil as a proof that she hiul not forgotten, 
what was due from her. 'Phere was never 
any doubt that when the Cnion of Scuth 
Africa found itself in a position to do something 
inort^ substantial it would bt^ done willingly 
and quickly, for no Dominion owed more, 
or w’Hs more conscious of its debt, to the Navy 
than South Africa. 

Therti had, tlmn, in the yeai*s before the war 
been many signs that Naval Defence would, 
if time was given, bo organized on a truly 
Im|)erial basis. Hiere had been no such signs 
in the case of Land Defence. No uniform 
system of raisirg troops had been adopted. 
Elementary priiunples were matters of dispute. 
The need of military organization for the Empire 
as a whole was more ofUoi denied than afllrmed. 
Even within the British Isles popular opinion 
was, on the whole, opposed to any effort to 
provide ( Ireut Britain with an Army sufficiently 
strong to give her an equal voice in a Eiircipean 
war. While tlu^ peoples of the Continent had 
bocjii straining every nor\’e for years to arm 
and train every available man for the 
decisive day. Great Britain and the 
Dominions hiui deliberatidy absUiined from any 
such attempt. It. was an axiom of British 
policy that, what was requircxl for each part 
of the Einyiire should be for internal defence 
alone, and though it was vaguely admitted 
that the Regular Arin>’ might bo required 
to provide an Exfieditionary Force, it was 
thought that this need not be large in 
numbers so long os its material was good, its 
equipment eflicient, and it s transport adequately 
organized. 

..These negative theories were, of course, 
based on a principle thoroughly sound in itself, 
tl)ough limited in its application, bcKsause its con- 
sequences inevitably required time to show their 
decisiveness. * History had taught the British 


peoples that control of the sea was the first 
essential of their existence as a nation. That 
secured, they might wait with confidence upon 
the ouicomo of any European war, however 
widespread it might Ito, and whatever might be 
ita immediate results. Control of the sea, undar 
the new cundit.ions created by the naval ambi- 
tions of Germany, had involved a stupendous 
effort for its inaintonaiice. It had been main- 
tained, but at the cost of obscuring another 
principle, more immediate in its application, 
thougli more limited in its effects, yet equally 
Huimd if the c?xperienee of the Napoleonic wars 
was to be regarded as valid, ^riiis principle was 
that Groat Britain, though she could secure her- 
self from invasion and could protect her com- 
merce by moans of her FItwt, could oxcrcise no 
retd infliionco upon the result of a European 
war unless she was prepared to take her place on 
equal terms with the combatant nations. Tho 
corollary was equally clear, but had equally 
boon ohscurtd. It was that when the Con- 
tinental nations were imposing on all thoir men 
capable of military service the duty of bearing 
arms. Great Britain, if she wanted to inter- 
vene on equal terms with them in war on the 
Continent, must follow their example, so far at 
least tvs lias ncH^ossory to secure as many 
recruits for her Army as her military advisers 
thought iiocossory. Needless to say, nothing 
of the kind had been done. Famous generals 
who liad fouglit and won British battles in all 
quarters of the globe warned the British people 
again and again that some form of compulsory 
military service should bo part of tho duties of 
citizenship. These warnings fell on deaf ears,, 
so far as they were addressed to the people of 
the British Isles. 

In some of tho Dominions, however, there- 
liad been, for some years before the war, a 
clearer realization of the essentials of military 
defence. Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
had all begun the organization of citizen armies. 
I'hese annies were all based on the same 
principle. The State required all male citizens 
as they grew to manhood to be registered for 
military serv'ice. Service was not in practice 
exacted from all thus registered. In South 
Africa, for instance, registration was merely 
the means by which tho State enabled itself 
to ascertain the numbers which were available 
in the last resort. From those thus registered 
volunteers for military training could be called 
for. If the number of volunteers proved in- 
suiHcient the State held the ballot n reserve. 
But the number of volunteers was not in- 
sufYieient. On the contrary, in the first year 
the number of those who volunteered for training 
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grerttly oxcinnkHi the c^Hiimatc: fnmJo l»\' 
tho authorities of the number likely to Im‘ 
available. In Australia, though every male 
between eertain >ears was liable for servicro, 
the iiumVier of exempt i<»ns was in pra<‘tieo 
larger This was ehiofly duo to tho diflieulty 
of training men in sparsely ixjpulated areas. 
In New Zealand, where the eoiintry was more 
closely settled, the proiwrtion of (^xemj)tions 
wtis considerably less than in Australia. 

Tlio details of tho ditft^nmt systems will bo 
described later. For the moment the im|)ort ant 
thing is to insist on the f(U?t that in three of 
tho Dominions tho principle of compulsory 
military service had been adopted by Parliament 
and put int-o practice before tho Euroi)oan 
war began. In (Ireat Britain the popular 
theory had been that compulsoiy service 
w»is a form of slavery unworthy of frec^ Britons, 
a tyranny imposed on the unfortunate [KH)plesof 
the Continent by the ambition of monarcl is or 
by the foars of republican governments tnunb- 
ling at tho thought of the conse(|uenc(n4 t hat 
such ambitions might ontail for them. In 
Australia, in New Zealand, in South Africa, 
the same ideas prevailed for many years. 
They were dissipatod by exporionce. 1 1 became 
clear, as soon as compulsory military training 
was given a trial, that a free and self-gov’em- 
ing people might deliberately recognize the 
obligation of each citizen to equip himself for 
tho defence of his country, might call upon each 
to fulfil that obligation, and in doing so miglit 
confer substantial benefits upon itsedf. 

In each case, however, a strong stimulus 
was required before the experiment, could be 
tried. In each case, when once it w’as re- 
cognized that tho effort involved in the adoption 
of military training had to be made, political 
diffEvrences were suspended and men of all 
parties cooperated in the determination to make 


the experimi'iit a sui'cess. In ea(*h case the 
success of the experiment led to an unex- 
IKHdecl nw'elatit)!! of social bent'fits in the 
m'w systc‘m, sugg(‘stcKl inclcf^l by writers and 
thinkers in tU>riiiany, but up to that time 
altogether uiiiealized by English observers. 
The motives for the a(lo])tion of compulsory 
^e^vico in thi' t hi*ee Dominions wc'n» Vi^ry similar, 
and (fuito foi*eign to thi« tnulilional Ix^liefB 
of tho British p(LM)ples. Australia and New 
Zealand suddenly n*alize<l that they were 
isolated out[>osts of Fh.iro|H», sot in an ocean 
ringed by Asiatie |KM»ples who luwl Ix^giin to 
show uniiiistakahle signs of waking to the reali- 
ties of world power. The leading men in lx)th 
count ries wem no longer contiait to t rust ent irely 
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to tho protoction of tho British Flwt-. I'lio fear 
of Asiatic iriviisioii. or perhaps rather of Asiatic 
migration from ovcrcro willed countries into 
their empty lit rids, took hold upon them. Once 
convinood thatther*^ was n»al ^langiT of tliis, 
they, 8c»t thomHt»l\'t»s to provide for (heir owti 
defence hy hind and sen. When war broke 
out in Europe their plans were still incomplete, 
but oiiough had been done to prove that the 
scheme to which they were committed was well 
coticoiviHl and offered them at least a pros|X)ct 
of bc'ing able to give some tu;coimt of them< 


[Topical, 

selves if they were ever challengcxl. In South 
Africa tho motiv'o power of tho Defonco Act 
was tlio clear necessity of |>roviding for tho 
soffiirity of a country in which the native 
pr>pulation outnumborod the European by 
five to one. Not that thow> was any sugcestioii 
of turbulence or .sedition among the natives. 
But self-rosiiect mode self-defence a primary 
duty, and it speedily became evident to public 
men of all schools of thought that tho Union 
of South Africa could not rely longer on the 
protcx;tion of Imperial troops. 


CANADA. 


Canada, when Clrcat Britain went to war, 
was less completely orgtuiiz(.^d tliaii Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand, although her 
potential strength was r'ar greater. Tho reason 
for this condition of affairs was obvious. She 
had only two possible enemies who might 
invade her territory, and the possibility of 
invasion by either of these was very remote. 
Ja]>ati was the ally of great Britain, and neither 
from her nor from the Ibiited States was an 
attack within the ranges of practical politics. 


It was not surj)rising, therefore, that her tirmy 
was in an embryonic condition, and that time 
would be required for the purposes of expan- 
sion and training. Nevertheless, the embryo 
was very much alive, and everything was to 
be expected from tho resolute patriotism 
of her hardy sons. J^ike other parts of 
the Anglo-Saxon race her xjeople were not 
military but warlike ; and her military 
institutions, though small in themselves, 
were supplemented by the bold, active, and 
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aelf-con6dent spirit of the mass of the 
population. 

Tlie strength of the Canadian Permanent 
Militia- Cavalry, Artillery, KngiiieerM, 

and Technical Service Corps all includixl — 
was about 270 officers and 2,700 other ranks, 
lliese forces trained throughout the year and 
coinpleted ever>' year the course of musketry 
laid down for the Regular Army in the British 
Isles. The Active Militia'’ hiul a nominal 
strength of about 3,8.'i0 officers and 44,.*>00 
other ranks. Hut in practice thc^ regiments 
and corps of this force were considerably 
below their theoretical Htrengt>h. Ev<mi so, 
much had been done to improve the Army in 
the years immediately precc$ding the war. 
'rhe Officers’ 'I’raining College at Kingston was 
an admirably efficient institution, tuid there had 
been a marked improvement in the att<Midance 
of the Active Militia at training, drills, and 
camps. The conditions of service demanded 
from the Cavalry, Artillery, and Army Service 
(k)rpH 16 days’ training a year. From other 
arms and departments 12 days annually were 
required. 

Besides the Active Militia, there were tliree 
. other semi -military organizations in Canada. 
The Royal North-West Mounted Police were 
organiziHl in 12 divisions, under the Dofiiinion 
Covernrnent, with headquarters at Regina. 
'Ihey consisted in all of about 060 men luid wore 
trained as cavalry. Rifle associations, alsiiit 
430 in all, w'ith something like 24,000 inomlxTs 
readv in an emergency to serve in the Militia, 
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were sprc'ad throughout the Dominion. Finally, 
there were about 270 ciulet corps with a total 
of about 20,000 cadets, divided into sonior 
ciuicts (14 to 18 years old) and junior c^ulets 
(12 to 14 years). Th'*re were, therefore, a 
consider^ii)le niimlw of rrieti at:d hoys 
w'ho wtTe inon? or less familiiur with the idea 
of discipline and with thc% business of the 
soldier. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


If there was su|)erficial irony, there was also 
deep significance in the fact that Australia 
and New Zealand — pioncfTs among the British 
peoples in every democratic experinw'nt — 
should also have been the first to establish 
a system of compulsory citizen service. Ob- 
servers of the progress of democratic institu- 
tions had already noted this os anot her proof 
that the most complete self-government exacts 
ultimately a more rigid self-discipline than 
any other form of organized freedom. 'I'ho 
people of Oermany had been drilled to military 
service by the iron determination of the ruling 
class, backed by the teaching of professors 
who had develofjed the doctrine of national 
efficiency to its last word in a severely logical 
progreB8.’oiii. The French had been compelled 
by a sure insight into the essentials of national 
existence to follow the example of Oermany. 


This Kranco-f.lcrman rivalry had imposcHl on 
the whole of Europe a corrc'sponding sub- 
mission to the dictum that the life of a |)t‘oplo 
depends on its military efficiency. Only (Jn*at 
Britain, Hceure in her coTiimand of tht^ narrr»w 
s€»HH, absorber! in the problem of relieving for 
the jioorer classics the stress of economic com- 
petition, had refused to iMlinit the validity of 
this dictum. So far from following licr example, 
Australia and New Zealand iiod begun to train 
their young men to arms, and hiwi arrived, t hough 
by a quite different roiul, at the same conclu- 
sion as the (lerrmui profe^ssors- that national 
military sc'rvice was a disiupline bcmcficial to 
the race. After barc4y two yours’ ex|>erience 
of the national training system, this was the 
conclusion at wliich Australia and N«)w 
Zealand had come. The remaining opponents 
of the system were few and were no longer 
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ligtAiied to. Thi» waA Hhown in an article 
contributed t<o the Einpin? Niiiriber of TJie 
Times (publinhed on May 25, 1914) by one 
who had luul apecinl o]jport unities of study ing 
the effec^ts of niitional military training in 
Australia and Nf^w Zealand. His coneliision 
was that “the ordinary eiti/en of Australia 
and Xew Zealand . . . regards it as so 
self-evident as not to be worth discMissing that 
the only possible way to secure eitluT tin* 
miinliers or the elliciency required for national 
defence lies in the enforcenwiit of the duty 
' of military training upon the whole body of 
■citizenH. . . . 'Ilie moral value «^f disci- 

pline has come to him as a now revelation, too 
fresh and too vivid t-o Ihj accoptid as merely 
in the ordinary course of things.” 

The same authority may be quoted upon 
the dettiils of ttie Australasian system. Its 
chief characteristics, in his opinion, were 
“ the early age at w'hich it begins, the iiurnl^r 
of years for which it is enforced, and the limited 
time devoted to continuous training in any one 
year.” Australia and N<*w Zealand began 
t<i train their boys at the age of 12. 'Iho 

training contimieil till they rciKhed 25 

a period of 13 years. But in each yww not 
more than 1(1 days of service, or their 
ecpiivalent in half-days or slmrUv periods of 
drill, were required. From the age 
of 12 to 14 the boys were trained a.s junior 
cadets, receiving 90 hours' instruction in 
physical exercises and elementary drill a year 
under the education authorities. At 14 they 
became s<^nior cadets, passed under military 
control, and, (ill they were 18, had to do four 
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whole-day drills, 12 half-day drills, and 14 night 
drills per year. At 18 they entered the Citizen 
Force, and for seven years were required to do 
16 days’ training (made up in part of half- 
day or night drills), with not less than eight 
days sjxmt continuously in comp in each year. 
For this tliey ivero paid 38. a day and upwards. 
At 25 their period of training closed. 'Fhose 
who chose to enter the technical branches 
of the Her\u’c« at 18- naval service, artillery, 
engineers, and other special corps- had to do 
25 days’ service a year. Of this, 17 days in 
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each year had to be contimioua iraininpr on 
board ship or in camp. “ The total length of 
service,” to quote again the same authorityt 
** is thus some months in the infantry and 
mounted corps and 8} months in the technictd 
corps. This is considerably longer in the 
aggregate tlian that demanded by the Swiss 
system, which only asks 152 days of the 
infantry and artillery and 180 of the cavalry. 
But the Swiss training does not begin till the 
ago of 20 and opens with a continuous recruit 
training of 65 days for infantry and 90 days for 
cavalry, followed by repetition courses of 
11 days every second year for 14 years.’' 
“ From the military point of view,” he adds, 

** it would undoubtedly be an improvement if 
at least one longer period of continuous train- 
ing could bo given. This would in all pro- 
bability also be supported for reasons of con- 
venience by the community as a whole.” 

'I’wo other essential elements in the Austra- 
lasian system of national military training, 
as it existed at the outbreak of war in Europe, 
must also be described briefly 

First, the forces of Australia were organized 
on what is technically known os the Area ” 
plan. This had been recotmnended by Lord 
Kitchener in a report to the Australian Covem- 
ment which luid formed the basis of the neces- 
sary legislation. Australia was subdivided 
into some 200 training areas, each under the 
supervision of an ” area officer.” The numbers 
of men under training in each area varied 
with the density of the population. Again, 
every ten areas were grouped under a superior 
officer, responsible in peace time for the co- 
ordination of the work of training, and designated 
in war time as brigade major for the forces of 
the ten areas. In New Zealand the “ area 
system ” was also the main principle of the 
organization, but the grouping differed in 
minor details. 

Second, great attention liod been paid to 
the training of officers. The aim of the 
organizers of the system fiad been the combina- 
tion of a democratic principle of selection and 
promotion with the most rigid tests of efficienc?y. 
A training college for officers hod been esta- 
blished at Duntroon, close to Canberra, the site 
of the Federal capital which was under con- 
struction. To this ten cadets from New 
if^oaland were admitted each year in addition 
to about 33 from Australia. Tlie age of entry 
was from 16 to 18. The total nmnber of cadets 
in the college was about 160. No charge was 
made for their training. On the contrary, they 
'ooeived £30 on joining and an allowance of 
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5r. 6d. per day. In return, the authorities 
were able to exact a high st andard of efficiency 
and to require from each cadet entt^riiig the 
college an iindortaking — givc^n by the parent or 
guardian- -t)f service in the Permanent Military 
Forces for at least 12 years from the date of 
joining the college. The course of instruction 
was exacting. Special atlention was paid to 
the training of cluiracter. llie cadet, on com- 
pletion of liis training, was guaranteed a com- 
mission and pay at £250 a year, and was requirinl 
to spend his first year tjf service in Clreat Britain 
as a member of soiim^ unit of the Imperial 
Army. 

I’he Australasian systems luwl not reacheil 
their full inatiirity at the beginning of the 
European War, but it wtis est imaUHl that when 
thi'ir full effects were oiwrative they w<juI<1 
provide a total of about 150,000 men, with from 
four to 11 years’ of full training behind them. 
Tlie object of these citizen forces was the 
defence of their own countries, and they formed 
no part of any systematic organization for 
Imperial Defence, though probably the Imperial 
Defence Committee had taken them into 
account when considering the military strength 
which the Empire could command at a moment 
of crisis. Whether this was so or not, the 
crisis, when it came, foimd the Australasian 
people ready and eager to send men to the help 
of the Mother Country. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 


In South Africa, jiint or much uh in AuHiralia 
and Now Zealand, the defonoo orRunixation hod 
been cxproMsIy dcRigncHl to Rpocial local 

noedH, without much thought of Tni|iorial re- 
quireriientH as a whole. This wa.s natural. 
When war broke out the South African defence 
scheme had iN^eii in existence as a working 
organisation ban'Iy two years. Its full olTecis 
were still to bo seen. But it had progreaswlso 
far that the (Government of the Dominion 
were able to set free the Imp^Tial troops to the 
number of about 0,000 which were still in the 
country, undertaking thernsi^lvcs the whole 
duty of local defence. 

This was no small achievement-, for the work 
of organizing National Defence in South Africa 
had been peculiarly difficult and delicate. It 
hod been necessary to make pmvision for equal 
conditions of service for Knglish and Dutch, 
to elaborate the composition of a force in which 
they should starve side by side, and to provide 
with the utmost care against anything that 
might cause friction between them. 'Ilio 
Defence Act was passed by the SouHi African 
Parliament during the Session of 1912. Ten 
years before Boer and Britain had been at war 
throughout the country. Those ten years had 
seen the re-sottlenu^nt and re-stocking of a 
devastated country. It had seen the triumph 
of British methods of dealing with a petiple 
whose land luul becjn conquered, whose homes 
had been burnt, whose pcniplo had boon com- 
iwlled to accept the will of (Great Britain. Tlie 
work t-hat hiui been done in tho.se ten yew's 
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must stand as an imperishable tnoniiment to the 
genius of Great Britain for winning the respect, 
the loyalty, and oven the affection of peoples 
whose territory has passed into her possession. 
The Transvaal and the Orange Free State had 
been part of the Dominions of Groat Britain only 
for ten years. In that time their people had 
become loj^al citizens of Greater Britain. 'ITie 
Government of the Dominion was actually in 
the hands of Dutch-speaking South Africans. 
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The author of the Defence Act was General 
Smuts, who liad foui^ht against Oeat Britain 
ten years before. The Commandant-General 
of the Citizen Force was General Beyers, 
another Boer general of conspicuous ability. 
And in the ranks of the force English and Dutch 
served side by side — all thought of race dis- 
tinction obliterated — all equally ready to do 
their utmost for the. Empire in the crisis tluit 
had come upon it so suddenly. 

Hut the task of combining Dut ch and English 
in one homogeneous force had not been the only 
difficulty which those who luid designed tlie 
scheme rtf National Defence for South Africa 
luul had to meet. The European population 
of the Dominion w'as small, the native popula- 
tion large. The natunil increase of the natives 
was greater tluin tliat of the Europeans. 'Pile 
distribution of the Eurofiean population w^as 
also a difficulty. A few large cities — Cape 
'Pown, tiohanneaburg, Pretoria, Durban, Bloem- 
fontein- absorbed a very largo proporthai of 
the white people of the country. 'Phe rest 
lived on scattered farms, at considerable dis- 
tances from each other, separated in such a way 
that it was difficult to provide for their training 
except by means of an excessive number of 
small units. Yet these difficulties w'ere 
balanced by some advantages. South Africa 
had known many w'ars. Its early days had 
seen constant conflicts of white men against the 
natives. Tlieso had happily passed away and 
left a native populat ion contented on I he whole 
with its conditions of life and extraordinarily 
loyal and devoted to the British Sovereign. 
Later wars between English and Dutch had left a 
white population trained to arms by the stern 
discipline of actual warfare and equipi^ed with 
a knowledge of the meaning of mod<Tn war 
far in advanco of that of any other part of the 
Empire. 

Tile organization of the South African Defence 
Force ha«l naturally been adapted to these con- 
ditions. Tt was the work of practical men wiio 
knew the nature of the material available. 
The force which was required was one that 
would safeguard the position of the white 
population. Its organization was not directed 
in any sense against the native peoples, wiio 
wore perfectly peaceable and loyal. But it had 
in view the jiossibility — ^however remote — 
of a change in the attitude of the natives. 
If such a change should come, if tlie native 
tribes should grow discontented, if some 
revolutionary leader should arise and win 
tliem over to discontent and hostility, tlion it 
might be necessary in the fiitiuo, as it had .been 
in the past, for the Europeans to defend them- 
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selves, their iiisHtutions, and I heir civiliza. 
(ions, against an organizi»d attack by natives 
who, for aR their amazing progress, were still 
in the nuiss barbarians. Little, naturally, 
luid been said about this while the Defence Act 
W'as before I’arliamenl. ^’liere hail been no 
necessity to talk about it. Such a threat to 
European civilization in South Africa wras a 
remote contingency. But it was still a con- 
tingency, and provision hod had to he made 
against it. 

'Plw:ro w'ere tw'o otlier reasons w'hy South 
Africa should have created a Citizen Army for 
her ow'ii defence by land. First, her frontier 
on the north-w'cat marchcMl with that of German 
South-West Africa. In a European war, if tlio 
Britisli Navy should prove unable to guard all 
the oceans of the world, it might have been 
possible for GiTmany to pour troops into 
German South-West Africa and to invade the 
ITiiion of South Africa by that route. This, too, 
W'as a remote contingency, but provision hud 
to be made against it. Secondly, troO|M wem 
needed in South Africa — os in other countries - 
to safeguanl law and order in the last resort 
against internal disruption. I'he industrial con- 
ditions, especially in the Transvaal, where the 
gold-mining industry had collected a large 
nimiber of artisans and labourers in a relatively 
small area, made the country specially liable 
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to fludden oiitbn^ttks of social unrost. And 
the rail\vii>'rt, which w’lTi? essential to tlie life 
of the JK-Hiple, because fo(Kl had to Ih? iiii|M»rtiHi 
and trarLS|M>rt-<Hl to th«» inland di^riets, were 
Sl.nte-ow’iu*d railways worked by labourers and 
artisiins, w'ho w't*re naturally subject to |K>riods 
of luaito discontent. Jj**ss than a >ear after 
the l)(*feiic(? Organization Jiml Ikhmi set on 
foot these industrial conditions eHiis(»d a great 
upheaval. It was siippressiMl by the help 
of linrxjrial troo|xs. Six inoiiths later it broke 
out again. This time the Defence Fereo was 
an instrument reiuly to the hands of the Oovern- 
lueiit. Tt was at oimh* callcMi into Ix'iiig. Its 
ineiubers reS|Kmded with inarki*d alacTity and 
tlie disordc'rs wen* suj)press<*d without blood- 
shed. To liave Viet^n able to use with such 
eflicic'iicy an organization so n*eentl-y bc^gtin* 
to have dispens<»<l, in this sec<»nd trial, 
with Imperial troojjs, tlie (lovernment must 
have hod full confidence in tho work w'hich the 
Di*fenc;e Act hod given them the pow'er hi <lo. 
Their tonfitlenee was not misplace<l. 

What Soutli Africa required, then, w’asa mobile 
and eiVicient force, ready for mobilization at 
any moment, not very large in niimlK^rs at 
first, but w it'll amjile n^serves available if they 
were requinnl. The Defence Act of 1912 aimed 
at the provision of such a forex*. A small 
body i f |K*zinanent mount^Hl mc*n w^as main- 
tained, reaily for service at any moment and 
in any |)art of the Union. These mounted 
troop w'ere available for police duty in tlie 
outlying districts during peace time. If wx«r 
broke out, reserves were available hi do ^xliixi 
duty while they were on activ'e s<*rvi<x*. Next 
came tho organization know'n as tlie Activ^e 
Citizi*n Force, lliis w’lw obtained by a system 
of n*gistratiou and volunUx;riug, w ith tho ballot 
ill reserve. The “ area system,” as in Australia 
and New Zetdtuid, w'os tlie basis of this organiza- 
tion. In each area all males between tho ages 
of 16 and 26 wrere comtielkxl to register them- 
selves. A certain number of volunteers wcto 
called for from among those ri'gisterwl. If 
in any area the number of volimteers was 
insuflicient, the Government hiul tlie right 
to ballot for the men it required. In priu^tico 
this jxiwer proved unnecessary. The luimlier 
of vohmteers for service in the two yours 
during wliich the system hod been working 
liefore w’ar came ii|ion Kuropo had largidy 
excetniod the number t^stiinated as likely to be 
available vvlien the details of tlie system were 
being worked out. 

• The training of these volunteers was similar to 
tliat adopted in Australasia. But although 
founded upbn the cadet system, it did not give 


such definite recognition to that system as the 
Australasian organizations did. The course 
of training prcscribtHl by the South African 
Defence Act of 1912 wOis to extend over four 
years. In the first year the days of train- 
ing required were not to exceed thirty ; in 
the other tluroe j’-oors they were to be limited 
to twenty-one. In tho first year there were 
to be not more tlian twenty -two days of con- 
tinuous training ; and in each of the other 
years not more than fifteen days of continuous 
training. Days of non-continuoiis training 
were (xirefully defined. Each day was to bo 
made up of either ” a period of instruction 
or exercise lasting eight hours ” ; or of “ two 
pc^riods of instruction or exercise each lasting 
four hours ” ; or of “ six periods of instruction 
or exercise each lasting one hour and a Imlf.” 

Such was the organization of the Active 
(Citizen Force. It was, of course, suppleinented 
by [ 11 * 0 visions for training officers (South Africa 
liod naturally a large number of men eqiiipperl 
by actual war c^xperieiice for command) ; for 
coast and garrison defence and for artillery 
t raining. But it was also backed by an elaborate 
organization of trained and partially -trained 
rfwerv'es. Men who hivd completed their four 
j’cars* training (there wore no such men wiieii 
war broke out, as the Act was only passed in 
1912) w'ere to be drafted into Class A of the 
Reserves, where they would remain till they 
wore over forty -five. Men registered wdio had 
not vfilimteered for service or who, having 
volunteered, wore not accepted, were trained 
to shoot ill Rifle Associations. These formed 
Class B of the Reserve. 'I'hiis evor^' male 
liet ween sixteen and twenty-five passed through 
tho hands of tho Government either as a member 
of the Active Citizen Force or in one of the 
Rifle Associations. Males under twenty-one 
who were registered but did not volunteer for 
service had to pay £1 per annum to the Govern- 
ment and were still liable to be called on to 
serve by ballot if the number of volunteers 
was insuflicient. Men in Classes A and B 
of the Reserve, when they reached forty - 
five, were to pass into what was known as 
the National Reserve imtil the age of sixty. 

Tlie whole force thus organized was under 
the control of a Council of Defence, appointed 
in practice by the Ministry in power. This 
C/Ouneil exercised advisory functions without 
executive power. It acted as a body assisting 
the Minister of Defence and was composed of 
men who were experts in military matters, 
irrespective of their political opinions. In 
South Africa, as in Australia and New Zealand, 
the defence organization was the work of all 
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political parties. The usual conditions of 
Parliamentary life were suspcndfxl while it 
was under discussion. All coojx^ratod in 
devising the best possible system, considering 
the needs of the country, and the advice of 
men like Field-Marshal Lord Methuen, wdio 
was then Commander- in -(7hief ot the Imperial 
Forces in the l^omiiiion, was asktxl and freely 
given. The result was that tlio system estab- 
lished under the Defence Act of 1912 ha<l the 
full support of the whole country and hod 
given every promise of providing the Dominion 
with an efficient and adequatie force for its 
land defence at the moment w'hen Clreat Britain 
was plunged into war. 

Such were t he organisations of the Dominions 
for their internal defence. If tliere liacl lM?efi 
no organized system before the European 
War of raising and training troojis for the 
defence of the Empire, it wmw speedily eletw 
tiiat wlxen the crisis came Croat Britain could 
rc'ly upon them for their utmost efforts in the 
(‘ommon cause. 'Die South African War, lifUn^n 
\enrs earlier, had gone a long way to j)rove 
(his. But there liad then been iiotliing like 
( he spontaneous rally of all parta of tlie Emjnre 
to tlie help of (Iroat Britain that marked the 
declaration of ivar against Germany. The 
pcHiple of the Dominions secmied to realize, 
with an instinctive insight which was the Ix^st 
testimony to their patriotism, the full cxlont 
of the issues involved. Offers of help in men, 
money, and supplies came jxniring in. ( Wiada 
immediately offered 20,000 mc'n ami let it 
1x5 known that if more w’ere required they 
would be forthcoming. Within a month 
another 10,000 hod been added to this number, 
and the pressure of men clamouring to go to 
the assistance of the Old Country swelled the 
recruiting lists of the Governmc5nt of the 
l^minion. Australia also offered 20,000 men. 
In her case, too, this number w^as specxlily 
augmented by the addition of an Infiuitry and 
a Light Horse Brigade. New Zealamrs first 
offer was 8,000 men, and she, too, made it 
known tjiat more would bo 8t5nt if tliey w'crt? 
needetl. South Africa released at once the Jiii- 
iwiol troops w'ithin her borders, thus showing 
the value of the Home Defence Force that 
J^hewas creating. Besides these 0,000 Imperial 
troops — a true contribution to the common 
cause — there were offers from all parts of the 
t'liion for service in additional sjxHiual contin- 
gents. Australia, Canada, and New Zealand at 
onco undertook the w'hole cost of equipment 
®*id maintenance of their contingents. 

To these offers were added mmiberless 
other acts, equally valuable and equally welcome 


as showing the intense devotion of the 
overs.'a ptHqdes. The Koyal Australian Navy 
w'as jiIiu^ch] under the control of the Admiralty, 
w’hile New Zealand and Cantvda also made* free 
gifts of all their available rt^sources in s!uj>s and 
men. The New’ Zealand, the magnificent 
battle-cruiser which had beem presented without 
condition of any kind to the British Fleet, 
WHS iilnMidy on sc^rvice in Home w’aters. (Canada 
put her two cruisers, the Niobe and the Rain- 
bow, fully t*f|iiipped for servic**, under Admiralty 
orders for purposes of commerce ])rotection. 
Her Goveriim(*nt also purehtuscHl tw’o sub- 
inarin(*s to be used in the same way and for the 
same pur|x5se on her I'tuMfii^ coasts. 

Thus the doubts that hiul been entertained 
by many observers of the dev’elopment of tho 
armies and naval of the DominionH 

vanished at the first threat to the integrity of 
the Empire. Without a moment'H hesitation, 
W'ith a nuignificent unanimity that wdll live in 
.the n'cords of British honour, each of the 
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DominionH threw its iminodiately available 
strength into the scale. 1'he new worlds re- 
drmstHl, in a new sense, the balance oi the old. 
They “ let everything go in,*’ and st?t theniselviM^ 
at once to iMintinue thi?ir efforts until success 
should be assured. Their public men expressed 
this far-sighted detenniiiation in words of reso- 
lute enthusiasm. Differences of race, minor coti- 
tontioiis of party, doubts, hesitations, coin- 
plaints alK>ut the inertia and slackness of the 
fieople of the British Isles nil disappeared 
in n night. The first morrow of w’ar found 
the whole Kinpirc*, in the inspiring words 
used by the King in his Message to the 
Dominions, “iinitcxJ, calm, n.*solute, trusting 
in (loti.*’ 

’Fhe n*soure(*s ot a country engaged in a great 
war <lo not consist only in the numbers of its 
armed men or the spirit of its citizens. 'I'he 
women of ( Wada ixpiipped a hospital ship for 
the British Navy. Newfoundland, unable to 
provide an army out of her small population» 
did nobly in raising .*500 men for stTvice abroad, 
while she iin*n*tised her Home Defence Force by 
r»0ff men and her naval resiTve by 400. In many 
of the great cities of the Kmpiro funds similar 
to that initiated by the I’rince «jf Wales in 
(Iroat Britain were started and met with the 
imist o|K^n-handed sup|)ort. In Australia a 
fund of this kind was s|K)cifically de- 
voted to the purchase of food sufiplies for 
the British IsK^. In ("aiuwla, gifts of food in 
many kinds wore immediately organized. The 
Dominion led the way with 1,000 000 ba^ of 


flour, the first instalment of which reached 
Great Britain less than a month after the 
declaration of war. Similar gifts in kind wwo 
made by the Provincial (Joveniinents. In such 
acts of beneficent generosity private citizens 
vuxl with public bodies, and in both public and 
private generosity the other Dominions did 
their l)est to rival Canada. A complete list of 
all such offers of aid to the Mother Country 
w*ould be difficult to compile. The examplra 
given are sufficient to show the sfilendid spirit 
which animated the Self-Governing Dominions 
in the hour of crisis. 

Most conspicuous all was the absolute 
unanimity of all races within the Phnpire in 
support of the Mother Country. I’he French of 
( Wade., the Dutch of South Africa, were heart 
and soul with their follow -citizens in support 
of the British cause. The native races of 
South Africa lost no time in giving e(|ually 
striking proofs of their loyalty. Amid all the 
anxieties of the moment these proofs of the 
success of British policy werc> welcomed with pro- 
found gladness in Great Britain, 'rhere had bc^eii 
many wlio, in earlier days, had doubt4:>d whether 
the Rmpire w'ould endure the strain of a great 
crisis. All such doubts w'ere now resolved. 
1’he people of Great Britain prejiared themselves 
for the long trial of an iiiioxpectied w^ar with all 
the more confidence in the final success of thcM'r 
anns since the very first msult of that trial had 
been to prove the essential soundness of their 
Imperial policy and the strength of the fabric 
based on that foimdatioii. 



CHAPl'ER IX 


THE NATIVE INDIAN ARMY. 


Britain’s Position in India — Supposkd Soitrck of Weakness '-Indian Tno«)Ps at Malta — 
Kffkct OF Good CJovernment in India — Kmployino (\)i.oi;kki> Troops aoainst White Foes - 
The Gurkhas — The Sikhs have First Plapk — What is a Sikh ? — 'I’he Piinjaui Musai-mans - 
"I’he Pathans — Baluchis and Hr.\uuis — The Brahmans- Ha.i puts and Mahrattas -Madrasis 
— The Doouas- -Difficultiks of Creed and (Uste The Loyal Native States’ Contin dents - - 
No Native Field Artillery — ^Abolition of the “ Colour Line ” in War. 


B y the possession of India, Britain 
at the outbroak of the groat IJuro- 
pean war occilpied a unique position 
among the empires. A compara- 
tivoly small European country herself, relying 
for self-defence chiefly upon a powerful Navy, 
she was at the same time the ruler of vast 
Asian territory with an extended land frontier. 
It. is true that along practically the whole of 
this frontier the Himalayas, with the spurs 
and buttresses of minor mountain ranges, 
constituted a mighty harrier ; but it was a 
barrier which had many times been pierced 
by successful invasion within historical times 
and the burden of maintaining it in an efficient 
state of defence hod been heavy. Heavy too 
had been the burden of maintaining peace 
within the borders of India, whore rival nations 
with jarring creeds seemed ever ready to fly at 
each other’s throats and only likely to unite 
in a common effort to shake off our yoke. 
Thus, although wo had always set ourselves 
the task of governing India so justly and 
sympathetically that her peoples might be on 
our side in the day of trouble, our position in 
Asia had always been regarded by our pro- 
sjiective enemies in Europe as a source of weak- 
ness. It is true that Lord Beaconsfleld, by 
bringing Indian troops to Malta on an occasion 
of crisis, gave the world a hint of future possi- 
bilities ; but his bold stroke was derided as 
a theatrical coup, and other European nations 
had continued to regard India as a country 
where the great Mutiny would be surpassed 


in horror by the upheaval that, ivould inevitably 
follow the entanglement of Britain in n great 
war. At the outset of the present conflict the 
German Press confidently n>lied upon trouble 
in India as a large factor on their side. 

But in the meantime the syrn|>athetic justice 
of our rule jjn India liad been doing its silent 
work ; and the superficial splashes of sedition 
in densely -jiopulated centres were as nothing 
compared with t.ho sii^ady undercurrent of 
loyalty all over the peninsula, which had 
resulted from the transparent sincerity of our 
efforts to govern India in her own best interests. 
Yet the very siicci'ss of t hese efforts hod brought 
to the surface now difficulties, arising directly 
from our anomalous position. We, a free and 
indc^iendent people, w’cre governing — by the 
power of the sword in tlie last resort — a larger 
people that was not free and independent. 
The more they learned c)f the gooilness of 
our Western civilization and the higher, 
es|)eeia11y, we raised the standard of our 
native Indian Army, the stronger became 
the pimwiire upon us from below, seeking 
some outlet for the high ambitions which we 
oursc^IvPH hod awakened. Looking only at the 
military side of the question, no one conversant 
with the facts could fail to see that the time 
was at hand wJieri we could no longer deny to a 
force of British subjects, with the glorious 
record ard splendid efficiency of our native 
Indian troops, the right to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with their British comrades in defence 
of the Empire, wherever it might be assailed. 
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TYPICAL GURKllA RIFLES. 

[Underwood Cr Underwood 

Wo British afo const it iitiotmlly tlio lASt 
|)oo|ilo in tlio world to tuko unfair advAntau^o 
in sport, coinrnorco or wap of our opponents. 
The instinct wiiich inrdo us such sticklers 
for propriety in all our dealings made us more 
reluctant than other nations would feel, 
to employ coloured troops against a whito 
enemy. But the very success of our rule in 
Tndia had boon basod upon our consciont ious 
disregard of colour. Tho very value of our 
dusky native troops lay in tho foot that they 
hsd proved thotnst^lves worthy, in victory and 
defeat, to fight by the side of our own white 
men. So, even if our active alliance with the 
yellow people of Japan in tho Far East and 
the om]Dloymont of dusky French ^furcos in 
Belgium could not have been quoted os pre- 
cedents for ignoring colour in this war, it 
would scarcely have boon possible and certainly 
not Aviso for us to refuse to our native Indian 
Army the privilege of taking its place beside 
Britisli troops against tho Germans. 

What, thon, was this native Indian Army, 
nf which we have such good reason to bo proud ? 
To l)egin with, tlio average Englishman, who 
talked about the Indian Army, generally fell 
into a largo error at the very outset ; be- 
cause he almost always began to sing tho praises 


of the “ little Gurkhas.” W^th them he 
usually mentioned tho 8ikhs ; but it was only 
ns if the little Gurkha cost a large Sikh shadow. 
'I'he substance of Jiis admiration was always 
for tho former. Far be it from us to under- 
value t.he splendid fighting qualities and the 
glorious military rot^ord of the Giu*kha. The 
ten rogimoiits of Gurkha Kifles — little, stoc^ky 
men in dull green uniforms, all looking exactly 
alike, “ os if they hod come out of a quarter- 
master's store” — are probably surpassed in 
fighting value by no block of ten regiments of 
their kind in any other army. Tiie names of 
Bhurtpore, Aliwal, Sobraon, Delhi, Kabul, 
('hitral, Tirah, Burma, and (.Iiina appeared 
among their records, a glorious summary of 
British military history in Asia; and if some 
Europium names are to bo added now, there is 
no d'oiihl, that the lulditions are (xpially honour- 
able and well deser\’ed. But this was no 
reason why Englishmen, in speaking or writing 
of tho native Indian Army, should put the 
Gurkha (even with the Sikh for a shadow) 
first and the rest almost nowhere, seeing that, 
strictly speaking, tho Gurkha did not l)elong to 
tlie native Indian Army at all. He was a 
ir.ercenary, a sulqoct of tho indepondont 
Kingdom of Nepal, in which wo hml by tnwity - 
a "" sera]) of paper ” which has been fait hfully 
observed by both sides since 1814, when General 
Ochterlony’s soldierly generosity to a bravo 
etieiiiy (fonve^ed the defeatcnl ff)e into a loyal 
friend — tho right to recruit those active little 
hillmen for the army in India. Cheery and si^lf- 
confident, witli none of tho shyness and resi^rvo 
which embarrass ac^piaintanceship w'ith the 
natives of India, the Gurkha exhibits a 
natural a])titude for making friends with tho 
British soldier. Stalwart Highlanders were 
always his cs[M'cial chums : and on our side 
Tommy Atkins was never slow to reciprocate 
the friendship of these smart little Nepalese, 
whose fidelity to tlie l^ritish luul been so ofb^n 
show'n, nota>)ly at Delhi, w’hcre they fought 
on with us until .'127 nut of a contingent of 490 
were killed. No Briton can visit tho monument 
on Delhi's famous Kidge without willingly 
grasping a Gurkha hand in frumdship whenever 
it is profferefl. All thi:^ same, wlien we talk 
of the fiidian Army pro|)4^r, wv, must ncjt 
give the Gurkha the first pliU'e. Nor did his 
employment in Eiiro])e raise the same {XTinaiu^nt 
world-wide issues which wt^re involved in putting 
our Indian fellow-subjects by the sidtt of the 
British soldier in the fighting line against the 
Germans. Incidentally it may Ix^ mentioned 
that the Gurkha is a Hindu, but is free' 
from many caste prejudices of his co -religionists. 
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GROUP OF INDIAN OFFICERS, with Orderlies, etc., and British Staff Officers in mufti. 

€r 


Oil tlio otiior huiid iio i.s a 
ill dc*vilri. 

Uiidciiibt(!>dly tho first jiIaiM? among tho racini 
and castles whitdi oonipost; our nativo Jndian 
Anny must b<? given to the? Kiklis. Not only 
wvm they tho most luiinmnis among Iho native 
wearers of his Majesty’s uniform, but, without 
any disreM|x>ct to the other fiu*tors of our Army, 
they might be deseribc'd as the btickiKme of 
British military pn^stige in the East. It was 
always understood, of course, by our enemies 
that there was the Hritisli soldier, supported by 
the British Pleet, to bo reckoned witli : biit*, in 
the East, British soldiers were- eompared with 
the vast intc;n^sts which we had to safeguard- • 
few and, through difliculties of distant transpoit 
and other eaiis(*s, very ex[Knisive. Wo were, 
theroforo, ixiciiliarly fortunate in having, in tho 
Siklis, material for oiu* Army which, for trust- 
worthiness and courage, for confidence in its 
British leaders and st(*rn devotion to duty, for dis- 
cipline and soldierly skill, could not be surpassc^d. 
When Kanjit Singh, the** Lion of tho J’imjab,” 
lived, mutual res|K*ct and courtesy markcHl the 
relations between our Indian territories and the 
warrior dominion which he had established over 
the Land of the Five Rivers ; but after his deaf h 
restless spirits among the Sikhs forcixl w'ar 
upon us, and it is admitted in our military annals 
that if tho enemy had bf^en better led the vary- 
ing fortunes of our Sikh wars might not have 
ended finally in our favour. But so it was ; 
and, like the Ourktias, the Siklis ipiickly turned 
from formidable foes to staunch friends. itVoni 
the date of the Sikh w^ars, when the strongest 
provinces of our modem India were still foreign 
territory, there was no great episode in tho 
history of British anns in India which is not 
enrolled upon tho colours of Sikli regiments. In 
all Asia there was scarcely a mile of British terri- 
« tory which had not known tho Sikh soldier or 
policeman. Clean, tall, and magnidoently 


Ix^arded, with an upward sweep which took 
beard, moustache, whiskers, and hair, all 
together, under the turban, the Sikh looked 
the emhfxlimont of the high soldi(*rly virtues 
which he possessed, with a suggestion of tho 
tiger’s ferocity, should his passions be let loose*. 
The dc^sperati^ stands which small parties 
of British Sikhs have made against hopeless 
odds are chronicled among the glorious 
incidents of British history in India- 
one such was the occasion of the establish- 
ment of the Indian Heroes’ Fund ” some 
years ago — and so truly ivere the Sikhs bred to 
the fighting typo that it is scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that whenever you saw a man 
in the unifomi of a Sikh regiment, you saw a 
man who would be a steady and courageous 
comrade to you in the worst circumstances of 
war. 

W'ho, then, is the Sikh ? As enlisted in our 
Indian Army, the Sikhs were neither a race nor 
a sect. Nor, although they were Hindu by origin, 
could they be described as a caste. Every Sikli 
enlisted in our service was a Singh, meaning 
“ lion,” f’.c., a member of a fighting brother- 
hood. No one was born a Singh and no woman 
C4)iild become one. Each man was initiated 
into the fiuth — a purer faith tlian Hinduism, 
involving littlo more than worshipping Clod os 
” tho Timeless One ” and reverencing the 
Gurus as His prophets — by certain rites on 
reiiehing the prescribed age. Thenceforward 
he was bound by vows to avoid idolatry, t<» 
abjure alcohol and tobacco, and to cultivate all 
the manly virtues. His hair waa never cut. 
Cattle were sacred to him. Love of military 
adventure and the desire to save money hav>.' 
been well described as his ruling passions. Of 
course, tho Singh was human and sometimes, 
especially among tho higher classes, the vows rd 
abstemiouBnesB might sit lightly on his coi'-- 
Bcience ; but, take him all in all, the Sikli 
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soldier of to-day ie a worthy representative of 
tlie warrior fraternity which raised the Lion 
of the Punjab ” to his great military eminence. 
Into the differences between the Sikh elatis, 
such as the Jat Sikhs and Mozbi Sikhs, there is 
no need to enter here ; but the latter provided 
IIS only with some Pioneer regiments, and when 
we spoke of a Sikh sepoy or sowar, it was oItiu st 
always a Jat Sikh that we meant. The 
name ** Jat,'* . pronoimced “Jut," meant that 
the Sikh was by descent a “ Jat," pro- 
nounced “ Jaht," a strict Hindu caste of the 
Punjab plains. From this caste, a race of superb 
Jiorsemen from cliildhood, some of our finest 
Indian cavalry was recruited, and Indian mili- 
tary liistory is full of gallant incidents to file 
credit of the Jat horse. One regiment, the 
14th Murray's Jat Lancers, retains the caste 
naiiu; in its official title. 



INDIAN CAVALRY: a Typical Sowar. 

\Topicai. 


Next to the Siklis in numbers in the British 
8orvice» and thert^fore before the (lurkhi^ui, 
the Punjabi Musiilmans must be placed. 
Tliey were, of course, Mahomedans, though 
not of a fanatical kind. 'Phey were of 
mixed descent, but uniformly strict in obs«?rv- 
ance of their religious obligations. They were, 
however, very tolerant of the religious bf Jiefs of 
others and gave very little trouble in canton- 
ments. Cood all-round soldiers, easy for imy 
real soldiers to bo friends with, the Punjabi 
Miisuhuans deserved a much higlier place than 
wtis usually given to them in British esteem, 
setang that, next to tho Sikhs, they were the 
most numerous class of nat ives in our Army imd 
it was they who hiwl iKxm recruited to fill tlie 
]>livcc^s of abandoned reginii^nts of other less 
useful rtu;es. “ Sikhs, Punjabis, and Gurkhas, 
side by side with their British comrades - 
this (piotation from a Mutiny record placed the 
three most distinguished and valuable elements 
of our Inditui Army in their jironer ordc'r ; and 
it was to >x> hoped that one result of the use of 
Indian troops in European war would be to bring 
homo to tho British public that tho Indian Army 
did not entirely corisist of the Gurkha with a 
Sikh shtulow, but that, next to tho Siklis, tho 
Punjabi Miisulmons descTved tho highobt place 
in our esteem and gratitude. 

Not far behind the Punjabi Miisulmfms on 
lU'curato judg^ of the fighting values of the 
imtive fiu'tors of our Indian Army would 
probably liave placed tlie Pathans. 'Fhesn - 
although hastily -raised Pathan levies did grand 
st»rvico for us in tho Mutiny — were a com- 
piuratively recent atldition to tho fighting 
strength of our Indian Empire, representing 
os they did the gradual spread of British 
prestige and the influence of the Indian rii|)eo 
over the wild fastnesses which make tlie natural 
fnmtier between India and Afghanistan. 
Formerly the “Gate of India" on tlie North- 
West Frontier used to stand opi'ii for anysufli- 
ciently bold and powerful inviuler. Assyrians, 
Persians, Greeks, Arabs, Afghans, Tartars, and 
others — at least thirty distinct invasions, all 
more or less successful, of northern India, 
besides innumerable plundering forays, ive 
recorded in history ; but, although it is true 
tliat, when this great war broki^ t»ut in Europe, 
the Pathan still found his shortcut cut to 
wealth and honour through the rocky d«*files 
between Peshawar oixd Kabul, it was only 
8B a rcxjruit for our Army that he came. With 
Strong features, which support his claim to be 
a descendant of the lost tribes of Israel— 
a claim almost substontiatcdi too, by the fact 
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tliat his names reminded us always of the Old 
Testament, os Ishak (Isaac?). Yakub (Jacob), 
Yusuf (Joseph), and so on -the wild Patlian 
was a very unkempt and unclean looking 
pL*rsfjii. But, on the other hand, he had 
almost all the soldierly virtues in a high degree. 
Ho was a bad enemy — one of t he? w'orst— but 
a good fric?nd ; and his record in British service 
was splc?ndifi, both for dare-devil dash and 
dogged endurance. He avos the? ideal skir> 
iiiisher in dillicult country. His language was 
the guttural but easily-learnt Pushtu, and in 
religion ho was a Mahom^'dan of tlio most 
fanatical kind. He was a sharp weajion 
which nocHled careful liandling ; but a British 
officer who knew liow to Jumdle his Pathans 
would bo followed cjieerfully to death any- 
wliere. 

From thc' l^athans, wliose very namo con- 
jurwl up mc'inories of all the stormy history 
of luir hard-fought North-Western Frontier of 
India, the miiuVs eye naturally travellcKi 
down that frontier to the land of the Balucliis, 
iucrc?asingly (*mployed in our frontier line. 
Here, too, the mount ain harrier was pierced by 
passes which kml from Afgluuiistan to India ; 
but eompared with the stormy torrent by which 
our military jiosition at IVsliaw'ar, with its 
flying buttress in tJio Ali Mnsjid Fort, hoc.! so 
oftc'ii IxHMi shaken, tiio stream of fitful luiman 
traffic whieii flowecl slowly [Mist our Quetta 
stronghold might be regarded ns a [M*iu*efiil 
backwaUT ; and to sc.)me extent this was reflected 
in tjie character of tjie native troops, Baluchis 
and Braliuis, wliicli we derive from this region. 
Devout, but not fanatical, !MahoimH.lans, they 
made cheery, tough, and courteous wwriors, 
serving always with cnnlit to us and to them- 
selves. Fine, well-set-up men, the Baluchis 
alway s made a good sliow among otlier troops ; 
and tliey wero as useful in tlie field as amenable 
in cantonments. 

Turning now to the Hindu regiments, we 
come at once to on element which, for exactly 
opposite reasons, needed as careful liondliiig 
as the fiercely fanatical Moslems of the North- 
West Frontier, '’fhe leading infantry regiment 
on tlie Indioit Army list was the Ist Brahmans, 
and the Srd regiment ivas Brahman also. Theso 
Brolmians arc Hindus of the Hindus, so fenced 
round with holy caste restrictions that 
it was high tenatimony to the sympathetic 
skill of our military arlininistration that 
tlu^o fine old regiments still retained their 
prid ? of place in the Anny List. It was not 
too much to say that if by any mischance in 
[leaco the men of a Brahman regiment and a 
Pathan regiment ivero left together without 


any control there would not be a man left 
alive in the weaker corps, whidifiever that mighi 
1)6, on the following day. War makes larg«- 
differences, of course, for Bralunans and Pathaus 
are both human and both soldiers at heart ; 
but against the extended employment of the 
vory higliost Hindu castes always had to bo set 
the difficulties which religious restrictions im- 
posed upon thoTii. Nevertholoss, the Brahmans 
hiid done good service, both in Afghanistan* 
ar d Burma. 

Other liigh-caste Hindus who supplied our 
Indian Army with splendid fighting men were 
the Rajputs and the Mahratt-as. Both names 
loom largo in the history of India ; and pro- 
bably there was no living race of inon who hiul 
more reason to bo proud of their lineage than 
the Rajputs. Their very name meant “ of 
Royal blood,'* and in no community had the 
pride of ancestry worked so strictly to keep the 
blood pure from age to age. The story of 
Chit or, where iho beleaguered Raj [)uts killed all 
their wives and children and perished, fighting, 
to a man themselves rather than give a Raj[)iit 
princess as wife to Akbar, I he mighty Mosloiii 
Kuiperur of Delhi, makes one of the bloodiest, 
and most glorious pages iti the history of the 
world’s chivalry ; . and the modorn Rajput, 
although he might be only a foot soldier in oiw 
Indian Army, was instinct with the spirit of his 
rac!e. Croat credit might our government t)f 
India take from the fact that the oldest of our 
Rajput regiments, the Queen’s Own Rajputs, 
still field its place os the second corps of infantry 
in the Indian Army List. High-caste Hindus, 
proud, i>ure-blooded warriors, the Rajputs were 
not men whom W'e might fear to place beftire 
the most determined European foe, if caste 
restrictions could be observed unbroken. 

Much that has boon said of the Bralnnans 
and Rajputs applies to the Mahrattas, who wero 
also Hindus and inclined to be fanatical in all 
matters affecting their caste and creed. This 
was the natural result of their history of almost 
ceaseless warfare against Mahoinedan invaders. 
Holding their mountain strongholds of the 
Western Ghauts against all assailants and 
occupying the plains on either side of the groat 
hills, the Mahrattas were a power to be reckoneil 
with in the destinies of India ; and our Mahratt:i 
wars were protracted, difficult, and costly 
Now, in our service, these high-spirited 
mountaineers, although not great in stature, no:' 
thick-set in physique, made, very tough, goini 
fighters. 

Of the remaining Hindu elements in ou' 
Indian Army, only two need bo mentioned 
Tlie Madrasis, natives of the Madras province- 
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were a dwindling factor. Intelligent and well- 
(ducated aa a class, they had impressed many 
i)f their Britlsli officers with a high sense of their, 
value as fighting men ; but this opinion had not 
l>een reflected in the military policy of the years 
before the war. It was only natural that 
olYicera who had devoted their lives to ]3or- 
footing a regiment should take a pride in its 
merit ; and in no service in the world, perhaps, 
was this tendency more marked than among the 
J3ritish officers of the Indian Army, who were 
entrusted w’ith material wliicli varied in every 
detail. Hence it arose that the “ shop ” 
talk of a British officer of a Curkha battalion 
was often almost intolerable to officers of other 
units ; while the nickname of one brilliant 
frontier corps as “ Cod’s Own Cuidcs ” is elo- 
quent of the mental suffering which a mixcxl mess 
hotl oftc?n endurctl when an officer of the Guides 
wtis fairly started talking about his men. 8o 
the Madrasi stipoy luul enthusiastic defenders 
of his reputation as a fighting man ; but, even 
if all that his apologists said was true, it could 
not be suggested that in finding more room 
for the Dogra the Army suffered V)y the loss 
of tlie Mndriisi. For the Dogra, who was also 
a high-coste Hindu, filled three cmtire regimeiifs, 
besides “ class ” squadrons or companies of 
many others. He w'os the typical stalw’art 
yeoman of the Punjab, recruited from the 
sub- Himalayan regions of the North- w^est. 
Like the Mahrattas, the Dogros had retained 
their spirit as fighting Hindus by constant 
contact with Mohamedan neighbours ; but their 
Hinduism was not fanatical. In fnany re- 
spects they resembled the Sikhs. Patient as 


their own bullocks under hardship, they were 
sturdy and nuuily, courteous and brave. Per- 
liaps it was the w'ide horizon of the Punjab 
plains and the community of ititerests which 
must be felt by all dwellers therf>in, who were 
equally at the merc!y of the weather which God 
sends to them, that had given to the Punjabis, 
whether Miisulinan or Hindu, that broaiier 
spirit which rendered possible the rise of the 
8ikh brotherhood w’ith its pure religion and 
high ideals. However this may be, it is certain 
that in the Dogras of the Punjab we hiul a 
Hindu factor of great military value, resembling 
in many ways tlmt of their neighbours, the 
Punjabi Miisiilmans. 

From this brief review of the materials from 
which our native Indian Army w’as drawn 
we can that it was composed of piuc-blooded 
races with fighting traditions, of proved service, 
and splendid conduct in the field, in every 
W'ay \yorthy to be welcoiiKHi iw comrade's by 
the British troops who wem to sc^rve w^ith 
them against the King-Kmperors (?neiiiies. 
VVe can also sc‘e that those upon w’hom the duty 
fell of selecting Indian units to siTve with our 
own KxpcHlit ionary Force in Kurope had an 
invidious and difficult task. Not only was 
there emlmrras de rirhessrs in the wide range 
of varying merits to be considered ; but there 
w-ere also the priwtical obstacles, much greater 
in the case* of some units than of others, of 
bringing into 4he close' cohesion nc'cessary for 
dist>ant service the mixed force st'lected. This 
difliculty was noi< lessened by the natural desire 
of the authorities to recognize the sc'lf-sacrifie- 
ing loyalty of the rulers of the Native St<at«*s 
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l»y living to their Iriiporial Service "Froops a 
clianco of diHiinction by the Hide of our own 
rt^giments on Kuropenn servieo. Fii our native 
infantry regitnenin eiw*h battalion hatl from 
thirte<Mi to fifteen Hritish officers in addition 
to sixteen native officerH, whereas the Tm- 
fH'rial Service Corps of the Native States wert^ 
eonimanded I'litirely by iiativi^ officers with 
British advisers only. Although the troops 
theinsc'lves iniglit fairly Iw dewribed lis enwk 
corps, the want of British officf*rs wouhl iin- 
douljtiKlIy be h^lt in ciiiploymont on any largo 
scale in, Kiirofie. The readiness of the InnKTial 
Service 'rroo|»s, however, to fall into line for 
the di*fenco f>f the Knipire was fine evidence 
of the status which our British (lovemiiient 
of India oecupir^d in the iiativ'o iiiind ; and oven 
in the case of our own Itidiaii troops it must 
always bo remcjiiibertHl that the best native? 
soldiers, eB|H?cially in the cavalry, did not 
n?ally wwo for their pay, but, as Is^lits men 
of good family, for military honour. 

Another point to ho rememlM^riHi in con 
nexion with the Indian Army is that it could not 
have fumishod a complete field for(?o of nutivc^s 
alone. So far os the cavalry mid infantry are 
concornod tlio native regiments might ixlways 
bo trusted to give a good account of them- 
HC'lvos, oven without miy “ stiffening ” of 
British troofis; but the instinc?t of st^lf-pre- 
servatioii, oiigeiidered in the mind of British 
rulers in India through the experi(*ncc of the 
Mutiny, insistcHl u|)oii the paramount necessity 
tliat artillery in India shall In? entirely in 
Britisli hands. TImto were indeed twelve 
mountain batteries, in which w^rvice is so 
fKipular, os]XM;ially among the Sikhs, that they 
could always commmid recruits of exceptional 
physique and the highest quality, with the 
rrault that in our frontier wars the little guns 
wt^re always serA'cnl bi the admiration of all 
beholders ; but with this exception there wcire 
no native gunners in India. IIors(\ field, and 
garrison tirtillcry were .solely British. 

In any case, therefore, a force in which Indian 
troops wore included must necessarily have 
been a composite force, although in the thirty- 
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nine rc?giments of cavalry and 130 regiments 
of infantry, in addition to the mixed (yor|w of 
(1 Hides and the ten rogiments of Gurkha 
Hifies, there was ample inutorial from wliich 
to select os fine a contingent of the two arms 
as any general officer could desire to command. 
The real difficulty was to make the selection 
and at the .same time to remember the claims 
of the loyal Native States, and to disappoint 
the legitimate ambitions of the bulk of the 
eager troops as little as might l)e. And of 
course only those to whom the task was given 
were cognisant of all the circumstances which 
influonceri the selection. It w'os made with 
a carc5 appropriate to the occasion ; for the 
occasion was the most momentous which had 
occifrrcxl in the history of the Indian Army — 
momentous not only for that Army or for India, 
but also for the world at large, as definitely 
erasing the “ colour line ’* in war. 




Cl CARTER X 


THE RALLY OF THE EMPIRE. 


\Tokal ah wkll ah Matkkial SuFPdiiT -Opinion in (*anada anh Auhtkalia- -Tuk Kino's 
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-LqiiD Hakdinor'h Sprroh in (Jounijit. -Indian Humno Pkincrh’ Offkiih of Mkn, Pruhonal 
Skkvh'k, and Monky — Statrmbnt in Pakliamknt ---'riiK Kino-Kmprrok H Mrhhaor to India 
Thk Kmpire Tnitko. 


I MPOIPPANT as were the offers of help, 
hotli of men find of provisions, wliieh the 
Sf'lf>(TOverning dominions and the rndiaii 
l^inpire made to the M<»ther C'oiintry 
almost immediately after tlie out.hreak of the 
wfir, thi^ knowledge that tJiese great daughter- 
nations were morally eonvineed of the jiisticre 
of the Britisli eaiise was a fat;tor of t^ven 
more far-r(uu*liing importance, (ilreat as was 
the necessity of organising and expanding 
the Imperial forces, and thus creating 
an extra ariiiy or armies to reinforce 
the British Kxpoditionary Force in France, 
urgent as was the irhhI of taking advant- 
age of the prompt offers of help w*hieh 
came from all parts of the Empire, the necessity 
of convincing the Self-Governing Doiiiinioits 
and the Empire at large of the righteousiu^s 
of the cause for which Great Britain was 
fighting was more iiriperative still. For in the 
long run the consciousness of the justice of 
the principles for which a people is fighting 
alone can ensure the massing of material force 
sufficient to secure material victory. 

l<lvidence that the case for Groat Britain 
was fully understood and thoroughly 
approved, not only by our own (M^oples 
hut by the bulk of the neutral States of the 
world, w'as not long in presenting itself. The 
Borninioiis as a w'holo liad satisfied themselves 
that the British cause was just before^ Sir 
lOdward Grey hod mode it plain by his s|ieech 
of August 3 that the British Government had 
VoL. I. — Part .'i. 


done everything short of sacrificing tin? honour 
of the country to avoid war. In the words 
of Sir Bichard McBride, the Premier of Briti><h 
(’oliiiuhia, Should it unfortunately develop 
that Groat Britain is compelled to engage in 
hostilities, Gaiiaila will automatically he at 
war also " j while in Australia Mr. Fisher, 
the ex- Prime Minister, declared, “ Should 
honour dcunaml tlie Mother Country to take 
part ill hostilities, Australians will stand 
beside her to the last man and the last shilling." 
These sent iments found expmssion in the offci's 
of help of men and matiM’ial which have been 
describeil in the precluding ehaptiT. To these 
offers the King replied hy a nu*ssage t-o the 
Overseas Dominions : 

I desire to express to my people of the 
Overseas Dominions with what appreeiatinii 
and pride I have rtH‘ei\csl the messages 
from their respective Governments during 
the last few ilays. 

'Fhese spontaneous assiiranc^es of their 
fullest support recall to me the generous, 
self-sacrificing help given by them in the 
post to the Mother Country. 

( sliall be strengthened in tlie diseiiarge 
of till) great responsibility which rests upon 
mo by the confident hiflief that in this time 
of trial my Empire will stand united, calm 
resolute, trusting in God. — G rorur B.l. 

Sir Edward Grey's speiH'h produced its ^ 
inevitable effect thrniighoiit the Empire. In 
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the wordH of Sir tTatiios Whitney, the Proiiiier 
of Ontario : 

The tnnnriontoiiH crisiH wo are now fueiii^ 
rnakofl it plain what (‘aiiada'H eoiirso niiint 
be. 'riuit coiirst^ is to exert our wli<»le 
strength and |)ower at oneo on behalf of the 
Kiiipire. I know my fcdlow Canadians too 
M-’cdl to doubt they will respond witli en« 
tiinsiiistie loyalty to the appi^al. Sir iioliort 
Borden has all Canada Is^hind him if stops 
must 1)0 taken to join in fighting the Kinpire's 
battles, heeaiise the ooiitest is forood upon 
(jlreat Britain. It is our eontest as luiieh as 
hers, and upon the issue of events deixmds 
our national oxisf.e)i(;e. \evor l)efore in our 
history has the eall to <liity and honour 
been so clear and imperative, and Caniula 
will neither quail nor falter at the tc^st. 
The liritish (jloverniuent have <lone every- 
thing possible to avoid war and sought peaire 
with an earnestness worthy of responsible 
statesmen. But a dishonourable |XMien woukl 
prove disiistroiis to the Knqiire. We should 
be unworthy of the blood that runs in our 
viutiH if we sought to avoid an inevitable 
oonfliet. f rejoi<re at the evidences of Imperial 
unity displayed on all sides, and if our c*ausK 
is to preserv'e liberty and to resist unjust 
aggression, it will evoke all that is best and 
noblest in the Canadian (diaracter. 

Nut the least remarkable of tiie utterances 
of the Dominion statesmen was tluit of (teueral 
Botlm, fourteen years before the ablest and the 
most dreaded c f the Boer leaders. I n the com s.^ 
of a spoeerh delivertKl on September , he said 
that at the request of tlio Imperial (jrovermueiit 
iiis (lovornmont liad decided to undertake Ofiera- 
tions in Cennan South-West Africa. Then he 
continued : 

There could only l)o one reply to the Im- 
perial Cfovernment's request. There were 
many in South Africa who did not recognize 
the tremendous serioiisnesH and great possi- 
bilities of this war, and some thought that the 
storm did not threaten South Africa. Tliis 
was a most narrow-iiunded conception. The 
Empire w'as at ww ; consequently South 
Africa was at war with the common enemy. 
Only two pcitlis wore ojjen -the path of faith- 
fulness to duty and honour and the |>ath of 
disloyalty and dishonour. A characteristic 
of the South African people was their high 
sense of honoiu*, and they would maintain 
their reputation for honourable dealing 
untarnished. To forget their loyalty to the 
Empire in this hour of trial would be scanda- 
lous and shameful, and would blacken South 


Africa in the eyes of the whole world. Of 
this South Africans wore incapable. 

'riiey IukI eiidurerl some of the greatest 
sacrifice ts that, could be demanded of a people, 
but Uiey had always kept before them ideals 
foiindcHl on (Christianity, and never in their 
darkest days had they sought to gain their 
ends by treasonable means. The path of 
treason was an unknown path to Dutch and 
English alike. Their duty and their eortscience 
alike biulo them be faithful and true to the 
Imperial (Government in all resfiects in this 
iioiir of darkness and trouble. Tliat was the 
attitude of the Union (SovernmerLt ; that was 
tlie attitude of Mie people ot South Africa. 

Nor was (he I’ress of the Dominions less can- 
phatic in the position it assumed. IVfore tin* 
outbreak of l\oHtilities the Toronto CHobe said : - 

Of one thiiLg li^t- (Ikm-c hi; no cavil or quivstioii ; if it 
tiicaiLs war for Orcat^ Uril«fiiii, it iiicans wm* also for 
(!anatla. Jf it iiu>aits war for (*aiiaila it nicatts rlso 
(hr iiuioii of t’anadiaiis fi»r (•! r of ('aiiadii, for 

the ni:i.in(i‘imiire of thc.Siiipiiv's iulcgrity, anil for 
the piH^srrvalioti in tin* world of (treat Brit 4 iiti's 
ideals of diMiKH^ratiu govrriitiiriit and life, 

while an article in the Cape Titnea after tln> 
publication of Sir Edward Orey's speech gave 
a fair example of the effect of that ut torainu* 
in the South Afrkran Union: — 

Wc shall light, to save 15ui*op*' fptaii the thiiMiteiKMl 
l.yrantiy which has troubled hiu* pttaf-c since the 
(h'l'iuaii Kiiipirtf was first fiMindcd upon blood and 
iron, to guard for ourselves and for Ukmi* who liavt* 
put their trast in us the heritage., of fi-ccdoiii, and, 
above ail, to iiMleeiii tliu solemn pledges givtui many 
yearn ago that t.lur inigid. of Britain should be inb^r- 
posed to shitdd the wc?aker nations of WcwUjrii Eui-ope 
against aggrc*ssion. Never did a nation go into war 
in a cause belt^'r fitted to draw tog(*ther the pecqiles 
tluvt liiive learnt to know liberty undcT the British 
Flag . . . Britain has stood for pitaco until tla* 

arri>ganco and madness of the Ucrinan Emperor 
have fui*ced the sword into her hand. Germany has 
delibeiiiUdy taken the role of inUu'natioiial highway- 
man, and the highwayiiiaiii sooner or later, meets his 
deseits. 

'rho Horitimen.f.H felt by the whole PGmpirc 
wore tiiicly expressed in the further m')ssage 
which the King issued to the Governments 
(Uid people of his Self-Governing Dominions : — 

During tlie x)ast few weeks the fjeoples 
of My whole Empire at Home . and Over- 
seas have moved with one mind and pur- 
pose to confront and overthrow an tui- 
paralleled assault upon the continuity of 
civilization and the peace of mankind. 

The calamitous conflict is not of My 
seeking, My voice lias been cost through- 
out on the side of peace). My Ministers 
earnestly strove to alia/ the causes of strife 
and to appease ditforences with which My 
Empire was not concerned. Hod I stood 
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SIR PERTAB SINGH, 
the Veteran of the Indian Expeditionary Force. 

[Lafaytll*. 

iiside when, in defiance of pledges lo which 
My Kingdom was a party, the soil of Belgium 
was violatcMl and her cities laid deoolate, 
when the very life of the Freuc>i nation was 
threatened with extinction, 1 should liave 
Hocriftced My honour and given to destruction 
the liberties of My Kmpint and of iriankind. 
I rejoice that every part of the Empire is 
with me in this decision. 

I*aramount regard for treaty faith and 
the pledged word of rulers and pcHiplcs is 
the common heritage of Great Britain and 
of the Empire. 

My peoples in the Self-Governing Do- 
minions have shown beyond oil doubt 
that they wholeheartedly endorse tlio grave 
decision which it was necessary to take, 
c My personal knowledge of the loyalty 
and doyotion of My Oversea Dominions 


had led m*^ to expect that they would clu»er- 
fuily make the great efforts and bear the 
gnuit sacrifice^ which the present conflica 
entails. The full measure in wliich they 
have placed their services luid resources at 
My diH])osal fills me with gratitude, and 1 
am ] trend to be able to show to the world 
that My Peoples Oversea are as detormiiU‘d 
as Uie People of the United Kingdom to pro- 
s«.'cuht a just cause to n successtul end. 

The Dominion of (*annda, the ('oTiimon- 
wealth of Australia, and the Dominion of 
X(‘W Zealand have placed at My disposal 
tlieir naval forces, which have alnMidy 
rendered gujd service for the h]mpirc. 
Strong Kxitedit ionary forces are being pii*- 
])ar(^ in CaTiiula, in Australia, and in New 
Zealand for service at the Front, and th(^ 
Union of Soutii Africa has releasitd all British 
Troops and has undertaken important mili- 
tary responsibilities the discliarge of wliich 
will be of the utmost value to the ETn]>iri‘. 
Newfoundland has doubled the numbei's 
of its braiK'h of the Boyal Naval .Ki»serve 
and is siaiding a body of ini'ii to take part 
in the operations at f lic Front. From the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments of 
Uanada larg;^ and welcome gifts of supplies 
arc’t on their way for the use both of My 
Naval and Military forc.es and for the relif^f 
of the distress in the United Kingdom whicdi 
must inevitably follow in the wake of war. 
All parts of My Oversea Dominions have thus 
d«>monstrated in th(' most umnistakable 
manner the fundamental imity of the Empire 
amidst all its diversity of situation and 
circumstance. 

GEORGE R.1. 

Even more striking and not less spontaneous 
were the expressions of piissionato loyalty to the 
Tlirone and Empire which came from India. 
Assurances of Indian support wore unanimously 
forthcoming, and as early as August G The 
Times Correspondent in Bombay W'os able to 
announce that the military rrinces of India 
hod placed the whole of their resources at the 
disposal of the Emperor. Later on in the 
Viceroy's Coimcil Lord Hardinge, speaking 
of the employment of the Indian Army in 
the War, said : — 

It was, moreover, with confidence and 
pride that I was able to oiler to his Majesty' 
the first and largest military force of British 
and Indian troops for service in Europe that 
has ever left the shores of India. I am con- 
fident that the honour of this land and of the 
British Empire may be •safely entrusted to 
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LORD IIAKDINGK OF PKNSHURST, 
Viceroy of India. 

\r.nioli & Fry. 

ijiir bravo soldiers, and that tlioy will acciuit 
(lioiusolvos nobly and ever niainiaiii tlwBir 
high traditions <»f military chivalry ond 
oourago. To the people of India 1 would 
say at this time, let us <iisplay to tho world 
an attitude of unity, c»f sc3lf -sacrifice, and of 
unswerving coiifidonco under all circiirnsJ ances 
in the justice of our cause niid in tho assur- 
ance that God will defend tho right. 

A summary of tho various offers of service, 
money, and so forth made by tho riilei’s of tho 
native States w’as given in a telegram from 
tho Viceroy dated Soptemlier 8, which was 
read by liOrd Crewe in tho House of Lords, 
ami by Mr. Cha^’^os Roberts, L^nder-Se<Tetary 
of State for India, in the House of Commons 
on Septembor 9 ; — 

Following is a summary of oilers of sc?r- 
vice, money, &c., miule in India to tho 
Viceroy. The Rulers of tho Native »Stat«s 
ill India, who number nearly seven hundred 
in all, liavo with one accord rallied to the 
tlefenco of tlio Empire and offered their 
|H3rsonaI services and tho resources of 
their States for the w^ar. From among 
tlie many Princes and Nobles who have 
volunteered for active service, the Viceroy 
lias selected the Chiefs of Jodhpur, Hikanci, 
Kishangorh, Rutlum, Sachin, Patiala, Sir 
PertaVi Singli, Regent of Jodlipur, the Heir 
Apparent of Bhopal, and a brother of the 
Maharaja of Cooch Bdiar, together with 
other cadets of noble fanuliee. Tho veteran 


Sir Pertah would not he denied his right to 
serve the King-Emperor in spite of his 
seventy years, and his nephew, thc' Maharaja, 
who is hut sixteen years old, goes with him. 

All these have, with tho Commaiidi^i- 
iii-t.'hiefs appnival, already joined tho 
Expoditifinary ]‘\»ri?es. Tho Maharaja of 
Gwalior and the Chiefs ofjaora and Dholpur 
together with the Heir- Apparent of PalanpuP 
were, to their great regret, prevented from 
having their States. Tw’cnty -seven of tho 
larger States in India mn in tain lin|H^rial 
Servieo IVoops, and the services of every 
eurps were immediately placed at the dis- 
posal tho Government of India on tho 
outbreak of war. Tho VieiToy has aeeeptinl 
from twelve States contingents of eavalrv, 
infantry, sappers, and transport, besides a 
<*sxm<l eorps from Hikani.*r, and most of them 
have alreiwly emljarked. As fiartioiilar in- 
staiic(*s of generosity »u«l eager loyalty of 
tho Chiefs tho following may be quoted: — 
Various Durbars have combined together to 
provide a hospital ship to he called “ Tho 
Loyalty ** for tho uso of tho Expodilioriary 
Forces. Tlio Maharaja of Mysore has plixeod 
Rs.50 lakhs at tho disposal of tho Goveriimont 
of India for expenditure in connexion with the 
Kx pwl i t ionary Force. 

Tho Chief of Gwalior, in addition to 
sharing gi the expenses of tho hospital ship. 
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THE MAHARAJA OF MYSORE. 

{Sport dr Gf Herat, 


tho icloti of which wa.s originatixl with 
and the Hogiini of Bhopal, has ofPcml to 
place I'irgo buiiih of money at the disposiil of 
tho Government of India and to pro- 
vide thousands of horses us remounts. 
From Loharu in tho Punjab and 1.<n8 
JVflu an<l Knlat in Diduchistari eoirio otT(«rs 
of camels with drivers, to bo supijlied 
and maintained by the Chit^fs and Sardurs. 
Several chiefs have offered to raise additional 
troops for military service should they be 
required, and donations to the Indian Kelici 
Fund have poured in from all States. Tho 
Maharaja of Kewa has offered his troops, 
his trea'«ury, and even his private jewelry 
for the service of the Kiiig-Krnprror. ]ri 
addition to contributions to the Tndiiui 
Fund some Chiefs — ^namely, those of Kashmir, 
Biindi, Orchha, and Gwalior and Indore — 
have also given largo sums to the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund. 

Tho Maharaja of Kashmir, not c?ontent 
with subscribing himself to tho Indian Fund, 
presided at a meeting of 20,000 people held 
n^cently at Srinagar and delivered a stirring 
speech, in response to which largo subscrip- 
iions wore oollectcxl. 


Maharaja Holkar offers, free of ehargc\ all 
horses in his Stote Army which may bo 
suitable for Govonunont purposes. Horses 
also offered 6y Nizam’s Government, by 
Jamnagar, and other Bombay States. Evory 
Chief in tho Bombay Presidency has placed 
tho resources of his Stato at the disposal 
of Government, and all have marir coitribu- 
tions to tho Relief Fund. 

Loyal messages and offers also roceivod 
from Mohtiir of Chitrol and tribes of Khybor 
Agency os well os Khyber Iliflos. 

Letters have been received from tho most 
remote States in India, all marked by deep 
sincerity of desire t«i render some assistance, 
however humble, to the British Govorninont 
in its hour of need. 

Lost, but not least, from beyond tho 
borders of India have been received generous 
offers of assistance from the Nepal Dimbar ; 
tho military rosoiurccs of tho Stato have boon 
placed at tho disposal of tho British Gh>vorn- 
ment, and tho Prime Minister has offered 
a sum of Rs.3 lakhs to tho Viceroy for the 
purchase of machine guns or field equipment 
for British Gurkhfi Regiments proceeding 
overseas, in addition [to largo donations from 
his private purse to tho Prince of Wales’s 
Fund and tho Imperial Indian Relief Fund. 

I'o the 4th Gurkha Rifles, of which the 
Prime Minister is honorary Colonel, tho 
Prime Minister has offered Rs. 30,000 for the 
purchase of machine guns in tho event of 
their going on service. Tho Dalai Lama 
of Tibet has offered 1,000 Tibetan troops 
for service under the British Government. 
His Holiness also states that Lamas in- 
numerable throughout length and breadth 
of Tibet ore offering prayers for success of 
British Army and for happiness of souls of 
all victims of war. 

The same spirit has prevailed throughout 
British India. Hundreds of telegrams and 
letters received by Viceroy expressing loyalty 
and desire to serve Government either in tho 
field or by cooperation in India. Many 
hundreds also received by local administra- 
tions. They come from communities and 
associations, religious, political, and social, 
of all classes and creeds, also from individuals 
offering their resources or asking for oppor- 
tunity to prove loyalty by personal service. 
Following may be mentioned as typical 
examples : — 

Tho All India Moslem League, the Bengal 
Presidency Moslem League, the Moslem 
Association of Rangoon, the Trustees of the 
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Aliga: h College, the Beliar Pruviiifiiil Muslim 
league the (Antral Nalioiinl MahonuHlaii 
AsHociation o£ (Vlcutta., the Khoja (Viiii- 
iviiinity, and other followc^rs of Aga Khun, 
the Punjab Mo^tlmi f^aguc;, Mahoiiiedana of 
Kantem Bengal, Citizens of Calcutta, Madran, 
Rangoon, and many other cMtien, Bcliar 
liaiidholdors’ AsHociution, Madrun Froviiicial 
CongWHK, Taluqdars of Oudh, Punjab ( -hiffH’ 
Association, Vnited Provinces Provincial 
(\>ngrc;ss, Hindus of tfiu ihinjab Chief Khalsa 
Diwan reprcMscnting orthodox Sikhs, B«>hra 
(^oininimity of Bombay, Par8C3e Coninuinity of 
Bombay. 

l>elhi Medical AHsociatioii ofF<*r fa-kl 
linspital that waa sort to Turkey during 
Balkan War ; BengaliM^ Htiidents offer 
cnthiisiaHtic services for an ainhulance i*orps, 
and there were niany other offers of inetlical 
aid ; Zennnidars of Madnis have oiTcnnl oGO 
Imrses, and among other practici;! st(*|)s 
taken to assist (Government may he iiot^^l 
the holding of inei^tings to olUiy panic, ket^p 
down prices, «ifid maintain public eon(i< 
dence and credit. (Generous eontri!)utions 
have [iourf»d in from all cpiarlers to finperial 
Indian Relief .Kui d. 

'Phese great and splendid oilers of siTvieo 
N\«rc lu^knowledgcxl by the King KnilK^ror in the 
following terms : 

I’o the Princes and Peoples of My 
Indian Kmpire : 

Among the many incidi'iits that have 
marked the iinanimous uprising of the 
IKipulatioiis of My Kinpiri! in defence of 
its unity and integrity, nothing has inovi*d 


me more than tln^ passionati; devotion Ui 
My Throiw* expressed Ixitli by My fndiaii 
subjects, and by the Feudatory Princes 
and the ruling Chiefs of India, and their 
prodigal olTers of tlu?ir lives and their rc- 
soni*ei‘s in the cause of the Realm. I’heir 
one-vnice«l deininid to be foremost in tho 
conflict has totiehed my lietu't, and lias in- 
spin*d to the higliest issues tlie love and 
f1evr)tion whitrh, as I well know, liavc ever 
linked My Indian Hu>>jects and Mywlf. 
I rt*eall to mind India's gracious message 
t4> the British nation cif good will and 
fi>llowship which greetisl my return in 
Fel>ruary, J912, after the solemn cen?- 
iiiony of My Coronation Durbar at Delhi, 
and I find in this hour of trial a full liarvtfst 
and a noble fulfilment of tlio ossiiranee 
given by you that tlie destinies of Clri^at 
Itritain and India are indissolubly linkcjd. - 

CkGOHCK R.I. 

It is iiniiecesHary to dwell upon the tremend- 
iMis significance of these documents. The 
British Empire went to war for justice, mercy, 
and rigliieoiisnesH, knowing that those great 
principles of human government wore not 
merely tmdorsed by its uniliHl conscience but 
that in India not less than elsewhern they had 
Yxxmi put to the prac'tieal proof and hiui not 
hi:eu found wanting. (ndiati loyalty owtxl itf} 
existimcte nok only t'O the monarchic instincts 
of its ).>eop!c»s and to their martial ]jridcs but to 
their gratitude for the benefits of British 
t Government and t-o their deterniiiiation to 
uphold at all costs the Empire to which they 
were so d€X*ply indebted. 



CIIAl'I'Ek XI. 


THE WAR AND FINANCE. 


Financial C<»Ni>iTU>Ns whi'v W’.xu liuiHvK<)rT l*\wis .\ Sdi uck oji* \\ kaknkss —Hisk in 1a)Ni>on 
O i'KN Maiikkt Disc cii NT H ATI-: V JioiciiowiNt: Till-: IVwk ok Knolanj.) Fall in 1’akis 

C'liKQVK ON I-oNooN Ulsi; IN Ni-:\\ •^■ol(lv S'rKHLi.N<i Hatk Aovanci-: of Manic Kate; (’lkakini; 
Manks Dkcidk to V \\ in Noti-:m Manic Ai*ri.ii:o to koi« <U»i.o — Okku-ial Minimi m Kiojit, 
THKN TkN CKIl CkNT. 'rHK MaNKH LkNUINO FhKKIA SoMK MkLIKK KxI'IOKIKNCKO TiIK 1*110. 
LONOKD Hank HuLiiiA\ Tin?: Mohatokii m Ac t 'I’iik I )ikkict ltiiss ok tmk Ac c-kptincs Moi sks - 
Small Hank Notkh IssL-KD - Laucjk (Jolo Impokts Manx Hatk Fivk i»kh C‘knt. Monky 
Mahknt Still J)j-:ai>- -Oovkrnmknt Hkli*-- JJank C*r xh.vntki-.o Aoajnst J-oss on Mili.s Slow 
Mkvival of Monky ^Iaukkt rjcoLONOATioN of thi-: Mokatoiui m Kffjcots of thk Wak 
ON Tuai>k --('LKA itiNc; Hoi’sK HKTrKNs CJkkatly Kkoi’cko- Hus Drop in iMroKTs ani> Em’ohts 


— Thk Stock Kxc’hancjk- (\nj.Arsj«: of ^Farkhts! 

“ IToUSIC '' (’ONTINF.NTM. Moi'RSF.S \kW YoHK. 

S INCE I he end of the .Vmioloonie VV'cir 
(hero Jias been no siieli geiic'nil dis- 
tiirhiinco to fiiuine<% eoniiiieree, ioici 
hidiiMtry re!Siiltc*d from tlio tie- 
clarution by Aiistrin • lliingury of Jiostilitios 
agaiiiHt Servia on July 28. 'Phe momentous 
character of tliiit deelaratioii was jKTtM'ivcTl 
by every bank<*r, iiier(?hnnt, and manufacturer 
in hhiro(x% and although many businc*ss men 
found it hard to believe that the? 'Priple Alliance 
and the Triple Kiit elite wei-e on the eve of 
battle, a feeling of sick apprc'lieiisioii at oiiee 
seized on the coiLscioiisiiess of all. 'riiosc? who 
took tlie most unfavourable ^‘ie\v of the political 
probabilities wc^rt? right, but even their prevision 
faih*d to fort'see how prompt and bemiiiibing 
W'ould bo the elTe<?t of tlic* c*atiistropho on the? 
world's c'coiiomic* life. The actual ouibn^ak 
of the war, in w'liieh live out of the six Clroat 
l^owers 8{XHHlily l>ec!a:iic* iiivoIvchI, paralysed, 
and for the rnoiiieiit s(*c>mcHl, index'd, to have 
dest roycxl, the complicated and delicate ccuiiotnic 
organs of the world. Tlii'se organs were not, 
of eoupse, destrtiyed uiix* more than a man's 
lungs are destroyed ulion he unwittingly 
walks into an atmosphere heavily iilliarged 
Vith carbonic acid giw% ; but they w’ere rendorod 
temporarily unable to fX'rfoiTn their regular 


Panic on thk C'ontinknt- (.’lohinc; of thk 


fiiiicrtlons. Ill the? case of an animal oppressed 
with an excess of air for which its respiratorx' 
(organs arc iiiisuited. death would follow' 
[iroiiiptly uiilc?sH it wen? xvithdrawn frtun tlie 
baleful atmosphere. Hut modern eoniiiiuiii- 
ties of liieii wliose complicated cconofiiic 
organisms liave bcx?n paralyscxl by a recrudi^s- 
cenue of the si'iiii -barbaric conditions created 
by a general Ki]ro|K'an war cun adopt measures 
for ])reveiitiiig a stopfiago of the life of the 
eoiiiiiiiinity. 

The general financial condition of the world's 
money markets was far from satisfoe- 
torx' when the fear of war became definite 
on Tuesday, July 28. The oondition of tiic 
Paris market w'as unusual. Until about three 
y Of irs before tlie war Paris h id boon a cons./a;it 
Bjurco of support to London and the world's 
inoiioy inarkots generally, because of the largt* 
amount of balances which From h banking houses 
always had at their dispos^il, owing to tlie tlirifty 
character of the French people and their 
readiness to be led us regards their invist- 
nicnts by the big French institutions, i hiring 
tliis time, and especially since the end of 
the Balkan wars, those institutions had 
become involved in fi lancial commitme.its 
abroad on so largo a 8:?a!o that Paris had 
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little free money fur financing other placoH 
of businesa either by temporary advancos ur 
by taking up loans i.a an investment. During 
the year 1914, however, Paris had eallod in 
a groat deal of what was owing to it in 
various countTies, and brought it homo in 
gold, so that the Pank of Pranvowus bettor 
supplied with the motal than any other country, 
except Russia, a result wliich, in view of the 
roifiit'g ratnstropho, m'OS certainly matter for 
congratulation. 

Now York was in no condition to moot tho 
heavy dernands made on it from EuroiM% to 
which it WHS alu'ays indebttH.], owing to tha 
ononnoiis quantity of United States siMMiritioK 
of ail kinds hold by Kuropoan (*apita 
lists and investors, and the very largi* 
crodite always upon hero »uid in Paris 
for supplying tho reciuiremonts «»f Ameri- 
can residents and visitor in t he Old World. In 
normal times tliis big liability to Rurojie was 
kept within bounds by constant remittances, 
chiefly to Jjondon, against exports of Ameri«*an 
produce whioli in the aiitiimri assumed very 
largo dimensions, owing to the mark<*ting of 
the grain and cotton crops. The stability of 
tlio equilibrium, howevt*r, d6£jendt^d on the 
it'udiiLOSS or ability of Kuropoan holdiTs 
of Amoricaii socuritios t<o retain them. The 
excessive issue by Ameri(*aii railway mid other 
companies of short- h^riii notes, tlie had 
state of utTairs in M(*xico, and (he sudden 
collapso of Uio St. l^oiiis and San h^'iiiicisco 
railroad in tho spring of Ifll.'l, at a time when 
short-term an<l other siMMirities wore IxMiig 
issued too freely by (.^aiia«liQ.ii and oiluT 
borrowers, greatly injured the market for 
American issues, especially in I'aris, wlieii^ 
tho leading lious«*s were alreiuly beginning to 
find over-l«>ad(Hi with foreign issues of all 
kinds. Tho result was tliat Paris Inul for some 
lime Ixnm nMilizirg its .Vmericaii seeurities and 
bringing tho money homo in gold. This 
movomont htul Imhhi (^specially ooiispiouoiis 
during tho first six months of 1914, during 
wlu’ch Franco importod €26,480,000 of “bullion 
and s(x>cie,’* tlio bulk of whioh was gukl, and 
t^xportifxl £7,207,000, giving a Jiot import of 
£19,189,000; tlio wholo of tfiis di<l n<it come 
fnnn tlio UnitiOfl States, but a consirhTablo 
Iiroportion was received tlionce. 

On Saturrlay, Jnly S5, tho Austro- Hungarian 
Bank raised its rate from four ptT eent. to five 
£N)r contu ; in this eoiuparatively niodest. manner 
the gigantic crisis first mode itself felt. It 
was noticed that in spite of this riso tho Vienna 
exchange on London moved in favour cf tho 
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latter pUu'e, the discount rate here having 
risen sharply close up to tho Rank of 
KiiglaiiTs oflicial minimiiin, which was then 
tliriMf per emit., as it had biHMi sinc'e Jamuiry 29. 

On .Monday, July 27, liie London .Moiii\v 
.Market hi*gan to adopt the measures of defiMiei^ 
which have usually licf^ii foniiil idTi'ctive in tli<» 
past at tiiiu'S of dillieiilty. .Apart from the 
portentous aspect *>f foreign polities and the 
known lirianeial diflieiiltu's in Paris and elsi*- 
wlu're, (ho situation here did not, on the siir- 
faiM>, Miggest that aii,> thing extraordinary 
was about to occur, 'fla^ Rank possc'ssf-d, 
ac<?ordiiig to tho return of July 22, u reservt^ of 
€29,297,09*). which, tiiougli soiiu»what les.s than 
it ii»M.l been liopt'd would he held on the eve of 
the August Rank Holiday, was a.hout €1.500,006 
ladter than was held on July 29, 1919. 'I'ho 
private di^posits, tho varia-tions in which were 
a roiigli iiidieation of the magiiitudo of the 
bankers’ halanees, wi re €42, lS5,0t)O, a Oguro 
which, ill normal eireiinistaia'cs, means that 
these balances are ajii£)le and that the market 
should consequently he easy. Nevertheless, 
on that Monday the market rates of discount for 
two, tlirce, and four months’ bills witc 1 pep 
cent, and the six moiitlis’ rat** was .J imt 
cent. ^|{^ve Satiirdiiy's le\el. In other words, 
tho market quotation was I pfT cent, ov^t 
R ank rate. In spite of this high love] tlio 
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i’ariH choquo* fall 3r. to 25f. I4jir. The clofiriii'j 
bai\ks callfxl a good doal of irionoy from tlia 
cliHCOurit liouHi^H, and I ho laitor, of coiirncs 
applied to tho Hank, whieli did a largo husinwH, 
cliiofly in Hhort hills. Hoav\ rails from foreign 
banks worn also experieiu^cHl. 

On Tuesday tho market, meaiiiiig thi» diseuuiit 
houses and bill brokers, again haul moiU‘y oalloil 
from Miein» but not to so largo an oxtcMit ivs on 
Monday, and tho ap|)lications to Mv* Haink of 
Kiigland won^ on a smalk^' soah^ Tt. was notiood 
that tho rails of nionoy prociHMlofl (^hit^fly from 
the foreign hanks, and that the external 
oharaotor of the orisis was beooining iiion^ 
marked, the most striking features being the 
uiiprooiKlentod fall in the Varis eheqiio to 
25f. 5e. after oiTieial hours ami tho oipially sur- 
prising rise in tho New York st(>rling exchange 
to M.93e.t owing to tin* diniciilty of insuring 
gold shipments, which w(‘n* much in dc^rnand 
owing to tho disappiMiranct^ of ordinary moans 
of romittanei? London from New York. 
Tho drop in tho Haris rate was partly due hi 
large French scaling of securities here, the 
couliiMFt or uiioflifnal bourse in l*siris, being 
i'losed. 

On Wotln<‘sday the situation bocamo very 
much worse, tho Austro-Hungarian Dec^laraiioii 
of \N'ar on Servia Jiaving reduced the Money 

•riu* Ujrm *' I’ttriH fhf*(|ii<! ’• iiiftiim the rate of «Xfluiii«e In Mu* 
4-:iM! of iMiyiiientM at Hic'it. iim liy fliui|iie. TIuim the val.it* of the 
Muvordini for Hiirli piiyinoiitH fell from 2:1 fruncH K| f^ntiiiieM lo 
25 rriiiivH 111 otMitiiKCM. 

tin other wnnbi tlie viilue iu New York of a HoverelRii In Lonrl.in 
niw! to the ereeptkninlb' hiKh level of 4 (loHaTe 93 iHiiitM. 


M irkot to a c^omdition of paralysia. Discount 
quotations w.Tc -nominal at 4] -5 pjr cent, for 
nil dat es, t)ie applications to tho Bank wore very 
large, a big total of sovereigns was withdrawn 
from tile Bank f jr tho Continent and Kgypt, and 
the Htiris ch ?que f(*ll below 25f. In these cir- 
ciim stances an imm uliate advance in the Bank 
rati* was iru'V’ituble. The following day, Thurs- 
day, July 30, the. rate was raisinl from 3 to 4 
jier cont., at id tlie Bank of France rah? was 
raised from 3.\ to 4} ])er cent., while tho Bidgiaii, 
Hwedidi. and Swls4 State bunks also raisi.*d 
their rates by 1 per cent. It was evident that 
a further lutvanco would be necessary very 
soon, in view of the fact that over £1,000,000 
in gold was withdrawn on balance from the 
Bank for c*xport. The Bimk return (dat(*d 
till* previous day, July 29) was of a very uiiiisiial 
(>!iarac;t(.T, though not unexpected hy the W(41* 
informed. Its chief features were iiicroasi's 
of £13,075,000 ill the “ othej* ’* securities, 
rej)resc*nting the additional accommodation in 
loans and disc^oimts furnished to the market 
hy the Bank, and £12,234,000 in t-he private 
di'posits, which indicated that nearly all the 
monuy borrow.Kl hy the market was still on 
till* ba]iki*rs* balances, d'hero was a docreastt 
of £2,422,000 in thi* n*servc*, of whic-li about 
£1,000,000 was coin and notes takoii out for 
internal purposes, which, though a good deal 
more than was w'it hdrawn for lioliday purjxises 
at the end of July, 1913, was not considen*d 
very surprising in view of the alarm diu^ to 
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tlie political situation. Tho drop in tlio pro- 
portion of the reserve to current liubilitu^ 
by 12 J per cent, to 40 ji t cent., the fact tliat 
nearly all the Continental exchanges hml 
bf'come nominal, that the Paris cheque was, 
in spiU» of a slight recovery, well below 25f., and 
that, on tho other hand. New York sterling wiis 
close on §5, all U'uded to show that the finiuicial 
and coiiunercial business of tho whole world, 
alretidy in a somcwliat iinccunfortabh^ state 
had received a blow during the week fnnn wlii<rh 
an e,arly recovery was not probable, even in tho 
event of a general Kiiroxiejui war being avertcnl^ 
Curing that week tho Bunk of France’s holding 
of bills discountod increascMl by £3fi, 126,000^ 
and as a result of this arlditional aid to the 
public £30,851,000 of notes were withdrawn 
by tho Bunk’s custoinors. 'I’ho Hank’s current 
ibccoiints (Paris and branches) wen^ only 
increased very slightly. 

Friday, July 31, was a day unexa5nT)led in 
the* history of the (?ity as we and <»ur fathers 
liad known it. Soon after the cotiiiju‘ncc- 
I (lent of ) nisi ness — a little later (him 10a.in. — 
tho Stock Bxcharige was shut, by enler of the 
ciornmittee, until further iiotic?e. A deep iin- 
prossion was produced by this announcoinint, 
as the pressure in tho Money Miwrket was 
gn^atly increased by it ; it was also learnt 
that a largo total of gold, amounting on balance 
to over £1,200,000, would bo withdrawn from 
ih:^ Bunk ft»r export. Very big amounts wc‘rt» 
called by the clearing banks from tho dis(.?ount 
houses, thus obliging them to apply for aid to 
tho Hank, wliicli did a hugo business in short 
billa These tho Bonk at first bought at 6 
per c^nt.,but tho demand on it was so strong 
that it had to raise tho rnto rapidly until the 
rate for such bills reochod 10 ])er cent. ; lOJ 
per cent, was chnrgcxi for loans for a week. 

About 2 p.m tho Hank Court docidoil to 
raise its official minimum to 8 per cent., and 
the committee of clearing bankers, after dis- 
cussion, fixed their deposit rate at 4 per cent. ; 
tho discount houses and bill brokers then decided 
to allow 4 J por cent, and 4^ per cent, for inonoy 
at call and notice respectively. Tho dis<*ount 
houses did hardly any business apart from 
procuring money from tho Bank. When tho 
first New York cables arrived in tho afternoon 
it was announced that tho New York Stock 
J^^xchongo had been closed, but a more cheering 
pieco of news was received to the effect that 
over £1,000.000 in gold hod been engaged for 
shipment to London. No quotations were 
received for the Continental exchanges ; the 
Now York sterling rate for demand drafts 
was nominally 9fi*20c. and that fo^ cable 
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triinsfiTK .^(1, cpiotations never before heard of. 

The Silver Market was eloscxl. 

The Beiehsbank raised its rate to 6 pei 
cent., and (ho Austro-Hungarian Hank moved 
\ip to 0 ]Hjr cent. 

Duringithe day several of the clearing banks 
rc'fiised to give gold to eiistoiiiers in exchange 
for their own ehecpies, but paitl the cheques 
in bank notes. 'I’his p<*li(\v hiul tho un- 
fortunate result of producing the unseemly 
sjiectiwle of a large crowd of persons at tho 
Issue Departineiit of the Bank of Fiiglund, at 
that time undergoing some repairs, bringing 
£5 notes to bo conviTted into gtild. Most of 
thosf* wli) presented the notes required money 
in sii;all amounts for holiday purposes, and 
others re(|uircd c;ash for paying weekly wages, 
for both which purposes the notes were un- 
S'.iitd'ble. 

On Saturday morning the discount houses 
were in a state of serious anxic?ty as to how far 
the clearing banks and the Hank of England 
would assist them by buying bills or granting 
loivns ; large sums Inwl again been calknl from 
them by banks, though not to such an extent as 
on Friday by the clearing institutions, sovonil 
of which nut oidy did not make calls but WiBPO 
actual IcFidors to a fair i*xtent. Tho discount 
liouscs, howtw'cr, were very uneasy until after 
midday, when the Hank Court, aftc^r raising tho 
official iiiiniiuum to 10 per cent.— thus making 
tho official rate identical with the actual charge 
on Friday afternoon— lot it bo known that tli© 
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Jliiiik would hf^lp tlu.^ market in th(f iiHual 
iiiniinor. Tho amount of money askcxi for was 
iiiiieh leas tlian wan takfMi on Friday, and some 
n^lief wa« experieneod when, at a later hoiu* 
than usual on Saturdays, City men went homo 
with tho fooling that, as Monday was a Dank 
Holiday, tliiTo was a two days’ respite from 
further Htniin on tlioir resources. Naturally 
!io disiuiiiiit hiisiness was dono in tao open 
market. 

Tho disorgani/.nlioii of tin? foreign excliunges 
w»is, in some r<is|x*ets, tlu* most scrioas foatiiro 
of tho breakdown of cTCHlit eiuised by tho War. 
We have alreiuly ri'ferred lo tho extraonlinary 
fall in the I’aris checpie, which usually move.s 
botwecai what are called tho gold [mints 
25f. 32 ic,, being tho [irieo at which, in theory, 
gold should como to London, and 25f. 12ic. 

that at. which the metal should leave' London for 
Paris. On July 28 the (cheque was cpioti^d 
2r>f. lljc., and on the 2nth it laid drop[XHl to 
24f. 00c. ; on tho following day, Thurs- 

day, July 110, thore was a sliglit recovery 
t<r 2*lf. 0o('., but on the 31st thoro 

was no quotation at all for Paris or any 
other Con tinentalexchangi*. Tho meaning of this 
docliiio was that remittances on Paris had boon 
very scarce for several days and that fiiuilly 
the scarcity had becoino so groat that those who 
wanted tin in bought gold to send to tho French 
capital. I’ha inoveinonts of tho Now York 


oxchango were equally surprising, but in tho 
opposite direction. In tho United States, 
which is alwa^ s 411 debt to Kuropo, remittances 
on London wore imusually keenly sought for 
towards tho end of July ; they were w'antod to 
pay for luigo masses of American socuritios 
sold by London and othor European places, 
most of which wore disposod of through London. 
Tn luldition, NoW York houses wore, as usual, 
buyers of romibtancos on London to moot the 
constant roquiremoiits of American residents 
and visitors in Europe. Tho prossnro increased 
so much that the Now York sterling rate on 
London, which does not usually rise above 
.iil4.89c. oven for cable transfers, had risen by 
Saturday, July 25, to .f4.89ic. for tliat class of 
oxchango, and during the momentous week 
which ended August 1 rose nominally to $6, 
a level novor before seen. 

^Vftor July 31 quotations from tho French 
and American exchanges were either not received 
or w'oro purely nominal. 

I'he collapse in tho machinery of remittance 
of money from tho United States was accom- 
panied by the collapse of most of the foreign 
exchanges of other countries which owcxl money 
to London ; and this had tho very serious elloct 
of making it doubtful whether tho accepting 
houses, on whoso operations tho import tnule 
of tho country largely dependtxl, would bo able 
to continue t hem. Thore Was thus some danger 
[est, in spite of our coininand of tho sou, su[>plios 
of food and other nocossarios might before 
long bo seriously reduced. To m(x>t this danger 
tho iirst of tho iinpjrtaiit tiiiaiicial measures 
adopted by tlie Goverunciit in order to deal 
with a wholly abnormal situation was taken. 

On Monday, August 3, un “ empowering ” 
Moratorium Act was rapidly passed through 
Parliament, and tho Koyal Assent was given 
hi it tlio siuno evt'ning. Tlie Act is entitled 
“Tho Postponement of Paymonts Act, 1914,'’ 
and its terms aro us follows : — 

b — (t) His Majesty may by IVoclamation author i7.o 
the iKwtponcmoiit of tho payment of any bill of 
oxchango, or of any negotiable instrument, or any other 
payment in pursuance of any contract, to such 
oxt>ont, for such time, and subject to such conditions 
OP other provisions as may bo specified in tho Pro- 
clAinatir)!!. 

(2) No ailditional stamp duty shall he payable 
in re.spect of any instrument as a consequence of any 
postponement of payment in pursuance of a Pro- 
clamation under this Act unless tho Froclamation 
otherwise directs. 

(3) Any such Pix>clamaiion may be varied, extended, 
or revoked by any subsequent Ihroclamation, and 
se)>arate Proclamatious may bo made dealing with 
separate subjects. 

(4) The Proelamntion dated the third day of August , 
nineteen hundred and fourU'en, relating to the post- 
[N^nemeiit of payment of certain bills of exchange 
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is hereby confirmed and shall be doomed to have boon 
made under the Act. 

2. — (1) This Act may be cited as the INistiKiue- 
ment of Payments Act, 1014. 

(2) This Act shall remain in force for a period of six 
months 'rom the date of the passing thereof. 

Tho game evening tlio p>wers granted under 
iho Aot wore put in force as regards “ certain 
bills of exchange ’* by tho following Koyal Pro- 
clamationt accoxnpaniodby a form for roaccept> 
ance 

If on tho presentation for pft>*tnoiit of 
a bill of exchange, other than a cheque 
or bill on demand, which has boeu ac- 
eopt-ed before the beginning of the fourth <lay of 
August, nineteen hundred and fourt.e<ui. tho acooiihir 
roaccepts tho bill by a dc^claration on the face of the 
bill in the form sot out horeun<ler, that bill shall, 
fur all purposes, including tho liability of any drawer 
or indor8<^r or any otlwir piurty thon^to, bo deeineil to 
be duo and bo payable on a date one calimdar month 
after the diite of it<s original maturity iiist^'ml of 
on tho date of its origiiml maturity, and t^i bo a bill 
for tho original amount thereof increiisetl by tho 
amount of inbirost t-luM'oon calculati^d from the date 
of roacceptance l4> the new date of iiayiuent at the 
bank of England nite current on tho ditt** of tiie 
ivaceeptance of t ho bill. 

At H meeting of bnukors and other p.M'sotis 
held at tho Bank of Kngland tho Maine evening 
siiitablo machinery for tuding on tlu? Pmclmna- 
tion waH agreed upjii. 

Towards the eirl of August iho dilTleulties of 
these houw^s re<*eived furfhor aiteiilioii from 
tho Chancel 1or» who had a series of confer- 
oiices with a largo number of bankers, IkukIs 
of accepting bous<»M, and traders, the oot- 
eoino of wliieli was an arrangement designed 
to put an end to the dislocation of tlio foreign 
exchanges and thus facilitato tho importation 
and exportation of goods. 

The main featiuros wore tiuis siitnniarizcMl in 
The Timea of Soptomlwr 5 : — 

1. Tiie bank of England will provid'^ whi^re 
r(M|iiir<Ml at^cepUi... with the fuiulH iicroAsary to 
pay all apiiroved pro-moraturiiiin biliH at maturity. 
This course will release t he drawcM-s and cmuIoi-hcis of 
such bills fro.n their liabilities as parties to these biliH, 
i)ut thoir liability under any ligreemtmt with the 
acceptors for payment or cover will \w ndniticd. 

2. The acceptors will bo under oldigation to 
collect from their clients all th<! iuiids due to them 
os stoou as possible, and to apply those funds t-o ii'pay- 
inont of the ndvanr^« made by tho Bank of England. 
IntfMTsb will bo chargcHl upon thc^ advances .at 2 per 
cent, above the ruling Bank rate*. 

3. Tho Bank of England iindi'i'tskes not to elaiiii 
n'payment of any amounts not recovoretl by the 
iic;eeptors from their clients for n period of one year 
after th(t close of the war. Until tho end of tliis xK*riod 
tlic Bank of England's claim will rank after claims in 
respect of post-moratorium transactions. 

4. In order to facilitato frosli business and the 
movement of produce and morcliandisc? from and to 
all parts of tho world, the joint stock banks have 
arranged, wltli the co-operation, if necessai-y, of th<‘ 
Bank of England and tho Government, to ailvance to 
clients the amounts necessary to iiay their accept- 
ances at maturity where the funds have not been 
provided In due time by tho clients of the acceptors. 



MR. BONAR LAW. 

I iijSSJHO. 


The acceptor would have to satisfy llic stock 

hanks nr t lie Bank of England both as to tiie iiatiiro 
of the traiisa(‘t ion and jim t o t he reason wliy t he money 
is not rortlieorning from the client. Tiiesi* advances 
would be on t he s:inii* terms as regards inlereHl> as I lie 
pi*f>inoi‘atoi'ium bill advances. 

The (lOveiiuiuMit is now neLTot iat iiig willi a vimv to 
assisting tl|C rest oi at Ion of exehaiigi^ between the 
United .States f>f Ainerica. and this country. 

An Art prolonging tin* B.-mk IToliclay of 
August :i for thrro inoro days was also p isscsl ; 
it was explaiiiud iliiriii: tho brief cUdiato on 
it that it a])p1ii‘i1 only to hanks. In tho ooimto 
of years it liad hern very generally f<»rgoU4ui 
that, oil all Ibwik Hcvlidays, fdosingisoliligatory 
only hanks. T)ie same oveiiing on which 
thes * m Misures were takim the State Sidicino 
for War Jiisnraiu*«* do.ilt witli in thcj next 
chapter was aiinouiirc J. 

The three ('ays jirolongatioii of th(f Bank 
Holiday was askiMl for by bankers and hiisiiu'ss 
men geiKTailly ; it was lUMsled in order to give 
hanks and discHuiiit houses time to ase(*rtaiii 
lunv they stood, and to give tlu^ (lovertiiiK'iil 
lime to prepare and issii * £1 and 10s. iioh^s 
in ordc'r that tlie hanks should hr; able to ini*et 
demands on tin in for sniallcT eurnmey tlinn 
£5 notes. lunv not(‘s, ivhiidi wrn^ payable 

in gold at the Bank, were rend>' hi the ext(*nt of 
over £3,1100,000 on August 7, wlnii ih(^ batiks 
rtxipeiK d ; the pressure was greatly relieved at 
once in London, and the siihsc'queiit issue of 
notos at tho rate of £5,000,000 a dfiy soon 
suppliiHl all that w'os nocxled eisewhare. 
In order to supply further currency, pending 
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M. RIBOT. 

The French Minister of Finance. 

[Nadar ^ Part's^ 


the iflsiio of new bank notc‘4ii, postal 

orders were made legal tender, tc’mjiorarily, on 
tho saiuo ierins. These arrangements wer® 
announced by the Clmiieollor of the Kxchequor 
in tho House of Commons on August 5. 
The Chancellor stated on tliat occasion that tlio 
Ihink of England was satisfied tliat it would be 
able to reduco its rate to 0 per cent, on Friday, 
August 7. He annou.ieed that a s Htond Mora^ 
toriiun Fnielamation would bo issued os soon 
as its terms could bo settled ; and pointed out 
the danger to tlie national welfare of tho 
hoarding of gold. Tho following day he gave 
further explanations os to tho second Mora- 
torium Proclamation, .which dofinod more in 
detail tho ofTect of this instruinont on the ]my- 
ment of debts. 

On August 0 Mr. Lloyd George intro- 
duced tho Currency and Bank Notos Bill, which 
became law that evening, and Mr. Asquith 
obtained from the House a Vote of Credit for 
£ 100 , 000 , 000 . 

On tho sarno day (Thursday, August 6) tlie 
Bank roduced its rato to 6 pc^r cont.' On 
tho following day, whon tJie banks reopened, 
there was . an entire absence of excitement. 
I'ho now notes wore woli received, though 
tlieir appearance was criticised ; and although 
there were during the first day or two com- 
plaints that they were not suflioiently plentiful, 
tho supply was soon ample. According' to 


a return published in the Hizette of August 28. 
tho total of notes outstanding on August 26 was 
.€21,53.'>,064. On August 27 Mr. Lloyd George 
stated that instructions for stopping the issue 
of further postal orders as currency had boon 
given, and that whon they wore all got back 
a Proelanmtion that they were no longer legal 
tend(»r would bo issued. No poundage was 
ehargtMl on thorn while they wore being issued 
IIS currency. 

On Saturday, August 8, only a week after 
the breakdown of credit, the Bank reduced its 
rate to 5 per cent. Tho cloaring banks fixed 
their deposit rato at 3} per cont., and tho dis- 
count houses and bill brokers fixed theirs at 
4 |ior cont. and 4^ per cent. I’here was no 
fresh business in tho Money Market, but the 
feeling was hopeful. During the week ended 
August .5, which included only throe working 
days, £2,298,000 of gold had left the Bank 
for oxpi^rt, chiefly to Paris, and a 8t.ill larger 
aniount, £8,211,000 in coin, besides £6,399,000 
in notes, was withdrawn for “ home purposes,” 
much of it to bo placed in hoards. Tho foreign 
movemont, however, promptly turned in favour 
of the Bank, which received during tho last 
throe days of the week £6,300,500 in gold, on 
balance, including £2,000,000 reloosod for 
Indian purposes by the India Council, and a 
good impression was produced by the announce- 
ment of these additions to the Bank’s gold 
resources. So ended one of tho most extra- 
ordinary periods of eight days over experienced 
in tho City, probably the most extraordinary 
since tho time of tho ” Bank Restriction ” in 
the Napoleonic Wars. The moosuros taken 
were unusual, like the evils they wore intendexi 
to remedy. 

On Monday, August 10, over £2,600,000 of 
importeil gold was received by the Bank, 
chiefly from the United States, and it was 
known that a good deal more gold was afloat 
for London ; tho problem of providing currency 
was being successfully met by tho issue of tho new 
Government notos ; there hod been no suspen- 
sion of specie payments and no actual suspension 
of the Bank Act, though power had been taken 
to suspend that Act if necessary. But the 
Money Market was still in a state of catalepsy, 
no new business being undertaken. This 
inactivity was partly due to the enormous 
amount of office work which had to be done by 
everybody in order to ” straighten out ” the 
tangle into which business had become in- 
volved. It had become evident tlwt some- 
thing more would have to be done by the 
State to relieve the dead-lock, and accordingly 
it was announced on Wednesday evening. 
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August 12, after careful consultation with the 
Hank of England, the clearing bankers, and 
other parties, that the (lovernTTient \rould 
guarantee the Bank of England from any loss 
which it might incur in discounting approvcfl 
bills of exchange accepted prior to August 4, 
1914. The following announcement was pub- 
lished in The Timea of August 13 

Tlio Dank of Knorlnnd arc proparotl. on the applica- 
tion of tlio holder of any appoivcd bill of exchange 
accepted Ixdore AuKiv^t 4, 1014. dincount at any 
time before its ihio date at Dank rate, without 
recourse to such holder, and upon il^ maturity the 
Dank of Kii^;1and will, in order t<3 iiHsist the resump- 
tion of normal business operations, give tlia ai'ceiibir 
the opportunity until further notice of |josti»tmitig 
payirient, interest being |Miyable in the meant! inn 
at 2 per rent, over Dank rate varying. Arrange- 
ments will bn m iiln. to carry this sehemn into elTect 
so as to preserve all existing obligalion''. 

The Dunk of Kiigland will be prc>pared for this 
purpfiKo to approve such bills of exchange as are 
custoiriarily discounted by them and also good trade 
bills and the acceptances of such foreign and Colonial 
firms and bank agencies ns arc* established in (ireat 
Dritain. 

It was also annoiincod that tho Chancellor 
of tho Exchequer had appointed Sir floorgo 
I’a'sh, who retired from the editorship of tho 
Slatiatf to assist the Treasury in dealing with 
economic and financial qiiostioris arising out 
of tho war. 

Tin? effect of this decision to makt? a concrete 


reality of the credit of tho United Kiiigdntu 
was very groat, but it was not so gnmt at first 
as was expected by many people. Tho scheme 
workwl marvellously well ; a largo quantity 
t)f “ pro-moratorium *’ bills was tak<Mi 
by tho Hanl« daily under tho arraiigoinent, 
and, when allowaruMi is made for the 
novelty of tin? business, tho disputes ami inis- 
umU^rst audings arising out of it must bo regarded 
as quite trivial. The Money Market liegan to 
show signs of life again within a .week ; banks 
and discount liouses commenced very caiitioiisl\' 
to take a few “ post-moratorium ” bills as 
s >on os they had got rid of an adeipiato amount 
r»f their “pre-moratorium** paper, which had 
hf^eii, as regards a large portion of it, a source? 
oi anxiety and embarrassment. 'Phe full results 
of the (rovornment's action, of which advan- 
tage was freely taken, as was intendfHl 
and oxpocted, couM only devolop later. 
Somo of tho normal plienornena of the 
market soon roippoarod. Quotations re- 
appeared first for day-to-day tulvanees, 
^as wiis natural, for tin? sab? of bills under the 
scheme to tlie Hank placed a very large amount 
of money in tho hands of tho hanks and discount 
houses, and ev^ery day they liad big bti lances 
which they found it difficult to lend or to employ 
in discounting bills, partly because they were 
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very careful. Home critics said over-careful, as 
to tlie securitioH they took, and partly, it must 
bo admitted, hocoiiHe bills of a suitable class 
wore undoubtedly scarce, owing to the contrac- 
tion of trade due to the war. A few days after 
the 1)nnk*s announcement was made several 
discount houscis began c] noting rotes for short 
fixtures os well as for daily advances, and quota- 
tions wore al8i> olitoinable for hills r the latter, 
however, were very nominal, and the terms on 
whic;h actual transac'tioiis wen« done de|i>endod 
more than usually on the quality of the bill, 
fine paper* being taken at very much lower rates 
than were quoted. Moreover, there was little 
or no distinction for ovot a fortnight between 
tin? dat'f'H f)f disc.^oiintabk' paper, desirable 
bills being taken whether they ran for two or 
six months. This lumping tog<?ther of the 
quotation for all Tiiatiiriti«*s ceased only at the 
erui of August. nie slow revival of the 
market ami gradual differentiation of dates for 
bills w(^ro wry interesting phenomena t.o watch, 
but. they did not pniceed with sufTicient 
cek>rity tii satisfy piuiple who had ncit realized 
the vifjU'iu'f^ of the blow which cr(x.lit had 
receivwl. 

As already indicated, t he purchase of “ pre- 
morutoriiun ’* ucceptaiujes by the Hank was 
n<»t cnrriiMl on without a certain amount of 
friction. A day or two afler the scheme was in 
ojM'ration it began fo bc^ s(H'n. tliat the Hank 
would probably have physical difliciilties in 
working so big a discount, business by its ordi- 
nary methods. Questions of interpretation also 
had to be dealt with, but they W’crc^ st^tlled 
quickly, ns they arose, wuth the good sense? 
characteristic of the City, which has a mar- 
vellous ])ow'er of adjusting itself to new situa- 
tions if given a little time to think things over. 

'riip Hank’s dilTicully of deuliiig with the 
huge mass of bills presented to it daily threw 
a very great strain on its staff, wliiehwas met 
with admirable d«?term illation, formidably long 
hours b(?ing endiirt^d for several days with eheor- 
fuhiess and assiduity. On Monday, August 17, 
rnatt'Crs came to a htnul, the mass of bills 
jnit in early in the day being so groat that 
a notice was posUxl up that no more would bo 
taken till . the following day. The exact terms 
of this announcement worn us follows : — 

The munhrr of hills t.i>ndor(>d for discount io-day 
having reached the maximum limit with which it ia 
phyHirally poKsihle for the Bank to deal, no further 
bills can \tp Accepted until to-iriorrow. 

The Dunk takes this npfmrtuiiit.y of assuring all 
holders of hills of exchange that the facilities ]>romiHed 
on Thursday, the 13th inst., will not bn withdrawn. 

term •• fine raw '' is applied to bills of the beat descrlp- 
ilnn ; tlisii Is. hills which are backed with the namee of houses of 
thu lilirlieHt tliiaDdal credit. 


There was a little grumbling at this by houses 
who had been too late to get their bills taken, 
but the market at once recognized the reason- 
ableness of the Bank’s decision. It became the 
practice to send the bills in when the Bank began 
business, and in a day or two clerks began to 
wait outside the Bank for the doors to bo opened, 
a rather ludicrous situation which was put an 
end to on August 23 by the following notice : — 

IIo'UHca who wish to disraunt pre-moratorium bills 
at the Bank of England should hand in their applica- 
tion before 4 p.tn. on the pn*ceding day. They will 
be informed at or before 5 o'clock on that day as to 
the amount of the bills that the Bank will take from 
them on the following morning before 11 o'clock. 

This AiTangt?inerii will begin* on the afternoon of 
Monday, the 24th ('f Au>cu8t. 

The now plan met with general approval. 

On August 31 the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer announced that the Government had 
come to the conclusion that the moratorium, 
which would end on September 4, must be 
oxtcnidod for ut least another rnont li, although 
the majority of the traders who hod beim ct)n- 
suIUhI wore rather in favour ” of liringing 
it to an end. He wont on to say, os reported 
in The Times of September 1 ; — 

During the last few days thoi*!* hoii been signs 
I hat yH'opIo wei^‘ in increasing numbers taking t hi* 
view that it was their duty to pay if tln^y could. 
At the end of the pre^sent t«^rm tlie Ciovernincnt 
would have to consider the advisability of limiting 
the class of deV>t8 to which the moiutoHum should 
extend. It would evidently b<$ iinpusuible at the 
end of the motilli to bring the moratorium absolutely 
to an end. In tlie (?nsr» of bills of oxchangi? the 
moratorium would have to be prolonged for a very 
coiiKuliM’able time, probably, some siiggf*sted, to th** 
(*nd .if the war. He was ghul to be able to stat^* 
that the attitude on which lie liad aniniiul verted on 
the pai*t of some timid bank<.‘i'S had largidy tltsap- 
peaii'd and that there was a very considerable eiiange 
for the better. In the main i>eople wanted to India vc 
fairly towards their neighboura. He believed con- 
fidence would broaden at an accelerated pace and 
tiiat in tlie course of the next few weeks they would 
bo able tr) take a step forward and get rid of t he 
morator um. 

A Proclamation on the subject wan issueni 
on Tuesday, September 2, and revoked by 
another two days later. 

We have already referred to the effects pro- 
duced on tho situation of the Bank of England 
by the beginning -of tho war, but it will bo 
UBpful to sot forth briefly the figures of tho 
Bahk returns published since that for July 29, 
tho last normal return. The amounts are* in 
millions sterling. 


■ 

Boierve. 

Circula- 

tlini. 

Bullkm. 

Prlvsto 

I>eiMMlte. 

Other 

Re''iid- 

Ue« 

Public 

BepcHlt 

.luly 29 .. 

20.9 

29.7 

88.1 

644 

47.8 

12.7 

Aug. 6.. 

10.0 

30;i 

8 r.o 

60.7 

66.4 

11.6 

.. 12 .. 

16.6 

86.9 

88.0 

08.8 

703 

7.9 

.. 19 .. 

10.2 

87.2 

88.0 

108.1 

94.7 

18.7 

.. 20 .. 

20,4 

86.0 

• 48.6 

128.9 

109,9 


Sept. 2..I 

20.9 

86.3 

47 A 

1883 

1213 

2 tf .7 


The return for July 29 had shown a rather 
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ROYAL PROCLAMATION OF A MORATORIUM READ IN THE CITY 
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lurgor riHliiction in tho rosorvo Ilian is usual 
just liufuru ail August Bank Holiday, and iiiuch 
larger increases than usual in tho private 
dc'pdsilH an<i “ other ” securities ; it conse- 
(pii^ntly showed a reduction of 12^ per cent, 
to 40 per cent, in tho proportion of tho 
reserve to current liabilities. The next retiu*n 
showed a fall in the proportion of no less than 
25} per cent., to 14 1 per cent., tho lowest 
point touched as yet; the proportion rotw^ to 
17 per cent, on August 12, and fell to 15J 
cent, on August 19, recovered to 17J iw cent. 
<»n August 2(1, and to 19 per cent, on Septem- 
ber 2. 

Owing chiefly to the Ooverninent’s finan- 
cial operations the Government securities rose 
from £11,006,000 on July 29 to £29,779,000 
on August 26, but fell to £28,027,000 on Septem- 
ber 2, owing to tho repayment of Ways anil 
Means advances. The recovery in tho 
Bank's gold stock was mainly due to imports, 
wliich amounted in tho four weoks 
ended September 2 (including tho £2,000,000 
released by tho India Council) to £18,639,000. 
The withdrawals for home purposes were at 
first large, £13,621,000 being so taken during 
the tliroe weeks ended August 12, but during 
the three wocks ended September 2 £5,709,000 
came back. The Bank sliowed its power 
to attract gold oven when the ordinary 
niochinery of the London Money Market was 
paralysed, os was the case at tho end of July. 
One of the delusions which was entertained 
*->y enemies and timid friends of tho United 
Kingdom was that it would bo possible to 
“ break *’ the Bank of England on tho eve 


of a war by large withdrawals of gold, and thus 
cripple tho execution of our mobiliKaiicni 
arrangements and other mi'asuros rcnilered 
necessary by war. But no trouble w'orth 
Tnentioning arose on this score, for oven during 
tho wcc'k ended August 5, when a total of 
£10,500,000 was withdrawn from the Bank, 
it was well known that gold to a large amount 
was already^ engaged abroml for shipmcait to 
London. 'Phe internal withdrawals looked 
iiieiuudiig only during that week ; the issue of 
the new ciiriiaicy notes n^assmed those who 
hatl made a rush to secairo gc»ld, and also 
incidentally gave a deiiK»iist ration of the con- 
venience of notes smaller than £5. The follow- 
ing is a statement' of the gold movements at the 
Bank during the six weeks ended September 2 


Wci'k 


July 20 .. 
AimiiHt 5 
AiiffiiHt. 12 
AiiKUhl ID 
AuKUbt 26 

Bvptciiiber 2 


I KxtvriuU. I Iiitrniiil. 


Ti»tal. 



. + 
«- 

. I- 
.i + 


£82CI.0lMi: - 

o.riOn.nrKii - 

H, 4(l2.0(K); -1- 
4.207.(K)0| + 

I, 65U.(I0UI + 


4.1il7.IHlO| + 
1.rii:i.lKIQU 

1. 21 7.0 JO + 

2.040.0001 + 


£2.032.000 

lO.AOO.IKH} 

5.30:i,(MMi 

4.04f>.OUO 

14.000 

4.200.000 


Among the remarkable minor events of the 
month of August was tho negotiating and put- 
ting in operation of a scheme, whiidi had often 
been talked of as feasible, by which the Bank of 
Kngland bought gold in (*aiiad.a and South 
Africa, to he held, until it was convenient to ship 
it to London, by tlie Kinanee Ministers of the 
DoTriinion of Canada ai d of the Union of South 
Africa respectively. The Bank aunoiiiured the 
pureha.se of tho gold, when tluly iiiforiniHl of 
it by enhlo, in tlie usual manner in London. 
This aiTangeineiit is a rc^markable example of 
tho enormous influence tho Banlf irould exert 
when the national welfare deinainhMl it. 
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All intoroKtinfj episodo in tho sorites of ovonts 
iLffoctiiig th«« City siiicri» tlio war was tho 

rlosing of tho })rauc!lio.s of tho Oi^riiian and 
Aiistrian hanks whioh for a grc^at inaiiy years 
luul boon doing business in Loiuhiii. Thc*se 
liraiiels's were not allowt?d to reopen on August 
7. A nolifiesit ion was issuml on August 1 1 
that they liiid be*'n graiitixl li<M‘ne«w to carry on 
business uiulc*r strict coiiflitions, ineludiiig 
supervision by a noininoo of the Treasury, to 
which post Sir William Tli^nder had been ap- 
poiiitid. On August 14 Sir William was also 
appointcsl to taU»' i*lui.rgcs of the branches of 
the Austrian banks in boiidon. 

While' the outbrenk of war paralysed the 
iiionc'y iiuu'kf^t, its i*'iilect on the Lonilori Stock 
Kxchaii'^e was i‘cpially ilisastrous. From thes 
moiii.'iil that war bcM-ain.' iininineiit, the 
St(s:k Kxc'hange wa-A iiiundateil with sellin'^ 
orders. They c'aim' frt>m iwery (puirter of the 
world, and intrinsic* values w<*re thrown to the 
winds. Owing to the riislt to sc^ll, prices of 
practically every stock and share in existence 
fell heavily, the amount of buying on each 
fresh decline being a negligible quontity. 

Markets shivered and collapsed, not only all 
over Kiirope, but all over the vrorld wherever 
peeiiriticM lux* dealt in. I'lie perpendicular fall in 
prices whicli occurred during the disastrous 19- 
day account which ended on July 29 followed a 
steady shrinkage in values which hod l)<x)u going 
on for months previously. Kxcept for a brief 
|M«iod in January, when tho liighest prices were 
reached, quotations had drooped ixoarly all 
tho time, and in somi' instances tho decline 
was «x>loHsal. Fortunately the open account 
had been greatly rixluced in the last 

coup!e of years, although even then the 
amount of stock being carried on margin 
by tho joint stock banks must kavo 
been very large at tho time of the? 

outbreak of hostilities. London is, of course, 
a market to which every Bourse abroad 
I unis for help when there is any pre^iire ; 
consequently for at least a fortnight the London 
Stock Exchange had to bear the strain of a 
flood of selling orders from Euru]H\ Kight up 
to the hour of closing on July 30 London 
faced tho paiiic-strickeii Sibling with wonderful 
steadiness, although for sei eral days the jobbers 
ctMiscxl to make prices in the more 8|iecu1ative 
MM'iirities, thus bringing about a virtual siis- 
pensitm of business in those stocks in which 
dc*aliiigs were regarded os dangerous. Wliilo 
the Bourses had t<i all intemts anil purposes 
suspended business, Ibere was a fairly free 
market in Txindon in tho great majority of inter- 
national si'curities almost up to the last, thoug 


in many stocks it w'as diOiciilt to deal. Any 
panic; that occurred originated on tho Conti- 
nental Bourse's, \i4iich sent strearns of soiling 
orders to London owing to the inability to deal 
in Faris, Berlin, Vienna, and elsewhere. The 
breakdown of practically all the Bourses 
causixl enormous sales hero ; therefore, naturally, 
the securities whicli sliow^ed tho heaviosf. foli 
in priciw were the favourites of tho Boiu>h*s. 
notably Canadian Pacific' Railway shares, Bra/.iU 
ian TriK'tioii stock, and tlie various Foreign Cov- 
erninent stocks held by intornat ional operators. 
During t he course of a few days th?? new Austrian 
4^ per cent, loan fell 13, Hungarian bonds in 
the same piTiocl losing from 2 to points, but- 
tho collapse; in (^anacitan Pacific Bailway shares 
indicati.'d moro remarkably the coinplcto de- 
moralization of markets generally, when deal- 
ings in a seiairity so universally bold as 
“ C'anadas *’ are woro rc'ported wathin tho space 
of a few minutes at a difTerenee of in. the 
price. 

Ill order to give a clear indication of tho course 
of events in tho Stock lOxchange during the 
eventful week which culminated on the morning 
of Friday, July 31, when, tho Committee docidi'd 
to close the House indefinitely, it is noccssiiry 
to outline very briefly the daily occuri*eru'eK 
which led up to this dex^ision. 

On Friday, July 24, the Stock Exchange 
opened in a very depressed manner as advices 
from Paris indicated that the market then; 
was in a condition approaching panic, and 
the state of affairs on tlie other Continental 
Bourses was equally unsatisfactory, so that 
dealers took tho precaution * to mark down 
prices all round in anticipation of sales. While 
Continental operators proceeded to effect 
heavy realizations with a view to a reduction 
of t heir engagements, the stocks thus offortkl did 
not find ready buyers, particular weakness 
naturally being shown by all securities 
susceptible to foreign influences. Hie next 
day found the Berlin Bourse wildly excited 
and the selling continued unabated. Per- 
sistent rumours were circulated with regard 
to the position of Cennan banks of high 
standing and groat apparent wealth. Then 
came the definite announcement of the break- 
down of the Ulster conference which had been 
sitting at Buckingham Palace, and in passing 
it may be noted that for several days previously 
a nervous feeling had been caused as to the 
solution of the Ulster problem, although it was 
not until the publication of the Austro-Hun- 
garian ultimatum to Servia, quickly followed 
the interposition of Russia, that the im- 
^ iciness became acute and took on some of the 
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qualities of panic. Markets then roolod under 
two siinultanoous strokes of threatened distMtor, 
and prices fell before the pressure of real and 
speculative offers of stock. It htw to be borne 
in mind that, unfortunately, the blow fc*ll 
on markets already rendered timorous, not 
only by the Ulster question but by the proloiif^tMl 
trouble in Mexico, and the uneasiness caused 
by the finanoial difliculties in Hrazil. 

Saturday, »July 25, was a veritable '' 111iic;k 
Saturday.” Demoralized by the Kiirofx'aii 
crisis tho feeling was one of the deepest dej ses- 
sion, and conditions generally wen% rerniniset^nt 
of those which marktxl the outbreak of tho 
Balkan War in October, 11)12. Ev«?ry market 
in tho Stock Exchange was impartially hit by 
the prevailing pessimism, inviwitmerit seciiriti(‘« 
as w’oll as the spcjculativo descriptions being 
drawn into tho vortex of the (lebdcle ; no 
market escaped tho shrinkage in values, which 
affected all alike and ranged from Consols to 
rubber, oil, luid mining shares. 'Fho fear of a 
possible European conflict had alretvly affectcHl 
tho Money Market, so that t^he firmer tend<^ncy 
of discount rates was also a inimtr factor in the 
collapse. Those with capihd available, w'hich 
they were prepared to lock up until the trouble 
wiw over, showwl their courage by acquiring 
the best class of gilt-cxlged securities at the 
time when (Vmsols w’cre falling by points in 
a fashion without preccjdcrit so far as the 


memory of the oldest members of the Stock 
Exchange went. 

On tho following Monday the big collapse 
in pric;es which had takem pliute during the 
pn*vioiis week-i'iid was followinl by a further 
d<'cline, any hopes that haul Imm'ii ciitertaiiifsl 
that markets would rally being completely 
shattereil, ivs heavy selling from all fniart<'r:j 
absolutely demoralizcHl the House. Many job- 
bers soon df^clined to ” make pric4‘s ” at all, 
or at any rale insiKtcHl «)n learning which u-ay 
a broker wislu^l to deal before tpioting a price. 
Others miule very wide (plot at ions, so wide 
ill facit OH to check the tk'sire to ent«‘r into a 
bargain in all but tlu* most (hdenniiu^d selh*rs. 
'riiis was tln‘ gemwal carry-over day. and mattcTS 
w(*re niiule worse by the disc-ovi'ry that fiurili- 
li(*s in coniH*xi(»n with the carry-over \v(‘re 
biMtig curtailed in that foreign institutions 
which W(*n* in normal tilings lender's of large 
sums of moniy wcTe withdrawing it. The 
withdrawal of this enormous amount of mon(\v 
by tho foreign banks caiisc^l serious embarrass- 
ment to many who hiul counted on th(^ usual 
focfilities being granted, lint the joint-Htoek 
banks lent evcTy assist anc^e, with the result 
that rates of continuation* at tho last carry- 
over before tho Stock Excdiange. elosisl wore a 

•'Uiat in. Hie nileH imitl liy Hiwriil'iMvn IniycM frir lliu prtvlleini 
of |HiHt.iH»iilnic payiiiiMit. of iIik lUirrh’iHi! i»rliu iiiiMI thu fiilluuiiiic 
«i(*ttleiiiL‘rit. j| 
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mere J per cent, heavier than at the previous 
Bottloment. Covering a period of exceptional 
anxiety the 19 day accoimt thus came to an 
end. The diiTerences to bo met by speculators 
having accounts open for the rise hod reached 
appalling proportions, the trend of prices 
practically throughout the account liaving l>een 
in the downward direction. 

To mention a few of the differences w'hich 
hod to bo met. Canadian Pacific Railway 
shares mmle up 22J points lower, 'riiere wore 
falls of llj in South- Kost^^rn Railway i)of erred 
stock; 15) in Baltimore and Ohio; 13) in 
Brazilian Traction stock; 10 in Buenos Aires 
and Pacific Railway Ordinary ; 8) in Rio 
Tinto shares ; and 7J in Peruvian (Corporation 
I’roforonce stock. Some of these scHMirities 
hud been pressed for sale by w(*ak ('ontincntal 
holders in inconveniently large (piantities. Tlie 
financial position hero was then foimd to have 
been aggravated by the abtive-mentionod with- 
drawals of credit by the foreign banks, and as 
many operators were then feeling tlie full effect 
of these withdrawals, the result was further 
persistent selling for cosh of sucli securities us 
Canadian l^ucific and Union Pacific shares and 
Brazilian Traction stock. There appeared to 
be a fair amount of investment buying of 
gilt-edged stocks and certain Tlome Railway 
sociuitieH, although the piu’choses effected 
were not of Hiilhcient magnitude to absorb 
the liquidation sales, all stock which could 
not be conU^ngoed* being thrown on the market 
regardless of price. The dealers in the Foreign 
market were now flatly refusing to make 
prices, and there was a general marking down 
of quotations througliout the list. But w'ith 
it all the solidity displayt^d by London was in 
nicirked contrast to the weakness of the Conti- 
nental Bourses, several of wliich hud by this time 
entirely ceas(3d business, thus tluowing the whole 
burden of absorbing sales inode by embar- 
rasscnl holders of international sec^iirities on 
this market. Masses of stock usually hold 
abroad wore offered in I^ondon, and the way 
in which it was taken was highly creditable to 
the Stock Exchange. Tho sales were only 
effected at considerably lower prices than were 
iiilitig oven a week earlier, but the remarkable 
bust was that such big blocks of securities were 
taken ait all by a single market, which was not 
moroly deprived of tlie assistance which in 
normal tinios the more important Bourses ore 
able to give in liolding existing issues and 
finuiKMiig new ones, but was compelled to 

Mtfjuk niiiiioi lie tviitHnccocd It nieaua thiit the iqienuletor 
who h:iii hoiinht It (raiiDut iHwtpiiiie iNijrment for It even liy iNtyiiis 
a rate of vontliiuatlon. Ue hiui to pny tlie purduiM rrloe at the 
liettleiiieiit. 


take up large amounts previously hold in Paris, 
Berlin, and other centres. In spite of the 
formidable dimensions of the differenoes which 
had to be met, the Stock Exchange oompletod 
the settlement on Wednesday, July 29, without 
any sorious disaster, ai>d even with fewer 
small casualties than had been expected. 
When allowance was made for the unexampled 
conditions under which business had to be eon- 
ducted during tlie week, experienoed men had 
no hesitation in declaring that the general 
state of tlie stock markets was sound and oven 
healthy. A good many people had had doubts 
os to whothor tho Stock Exchange would bo 
able tfi stand tho enormous strain placed upon 
it by the breakdown of practically all the 
Coiitiiirntal markets. Nino failures, involving 
20 membora in all, woro announced, though it 
was known that a number of other firms were 
not at the moineiit in a position to meet their 
differences. 

Oil Thursday, July 30, tho London Stock 
Exchange opened for its last session. During 
tho first two hours no attempt was made to 
transact business, and, needless to say, such a 
thing had never happened before within tho 
recollection of the oldest members. Though tho 
feeling was one of doop dejection, thore was 
nothing in tho nature of panic, simply be- 
cause there were no dealings. While several 
failures hod been announced, only two of the 
Buspensions w^oro important, but many cheques 
were lield over in the hope that the clients of the 
firms concerned might be in a position to settle 
their differences later. During the closing hours 
it was again possible to deal with a fair amount of 
freedom, and in view of all the circumstances 
tho wholo of the markets displayed a 
quite commendable amount of steadiness. 
Much gratification was expressed at the 
manner in which New York liod with- 
stood tho avalanche of selling on Conti- 
nental account. To some extent the em- 
barrassed situation in Paris arose out of tho fact 
that financial institutions there were loaded up 
with a largo accumulation of short-dated se- 
curities created in the previous year in order to 
finance Turkey and the Balkan States. In 
London conditions were aggravated by the fact 
that the collapse occurred on the very eve of 
the settlement. When it become known that 
the Boris Bourse had postponed its seUlernent, 
for a month fews wore first entertained that the 
London market might have to be closed. The 
Committee of the London Stock Exchange, 
met very early on the morning of Friday, Julyi 
31, and decided not to open at all. Had this 
drastio step not been taken there was the 
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fiiTtiiinty thftt tho result of the spcculativo 
tnmsaclioiiH eniorod into between tlio prcviciiw 
Hettleinent and tho <laio of suspension of busi- 
ness, and which involved Inigo sums in tho shape 
of difTorences to be iiw't at tlu» iiiid- Vugust 
account, there would be many more Uiaii tlie 
<iomparat ivoly few failures that wiae iwrtually 
announced at tho eiid-tfuly settlement-. In all 
markets there was an over-weighted acciount 
w'.iich liad to bo liquidated. For a consitlt'rablc 
time previously the public had been si’lliiig stocks 
on tho L<indon market, until it hail got far more 
than it could digest. Consequently many of tho 
dialers were overloaded at the moment when 
the blow ifll. 'J'hen it also became impossible 
to obtain remittances from Ih^rlin or Vii'iina in 
payment for the stock sold to those markets. 

Closing prices given in the Oflicial hist of 
tJuly ;i0 were in many instances purely nominal, 
a*! the dealers doeidiKl not to alter them, though 
the bargains marked, which of coursi^ n*prc- 
sented actual business, w'urc usually elTecfiHl al 
well below the current quotat ions. 

Having ordered the House to bo clusixl, the 
Committee at once announced that the fort- 
nightly settlement and also tin* monthly settle- 
ment in Consols Inul been postponed. At all 
the provincial stock exchanges business auto- 
matically came to an end. 

On Monday, July 27, business was ofli- 
cially recorded in Consols for casli at 7J, 72, 
71, 72 — ^foiur consecutive bargains in Consols 
showing a movement of £l between each deal 
never before having been recorded. By the 



DURING THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 
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time the House i^losed them hiul boiMi dealings 
reportcil down to OOJ. Not since 1821 had the 
quotation fallen below 70. 

The closing of tbc' Loudon Stock Exchange 
wa.spr(H»edcd by tbaf of tho Cont inental Bourses. 
Biimours of tho coming war liiul ulToctod the 
CoTitiniMital markets quite early in July. On 
July 18 the Vienna market wius d««icribi^l 
as having hecomo quite deiiiorali/.cHl by tho fear 
of hostilities. Now and then, in tlio luirly part 
of the iiionth, tliese rimioiirs reached the London 
market, and though tho Kpriousness of tho posi- 
tion w^as rcuili/ed tliero was no general inc*lina- 
tioii to take a piwsimistii; view of tho outlook. 
Thus, while the Vienna market was depressed 
lh« rnoro important centres retnainecl com- 
paratively cairn, i^xccpt tho Beilin Boui-s«\ whic.h 
w is rend**rtHl mom susciqitible to tlur lul verso 
politiiail reprats from V'iiaiiia in consisjuenco 
partly of jH*i*sisleiit liiiiiidatioii from local and 
Austrian sources. MoreovcT, Clerinany is 
Aiislria-lliingarys chief inon«5ylender, tho 
Austrian and Hungarian ( JoveTiinient loans, 
tho Bosnian loan, and Vienna and Biidapiist 
loans biang held in (lerriiany t-o tho exUait of 
over t200,000,CK)0 ; and the la^avy fall on tho 
Virama Bom-so naturally unsettkil the holders 
of these securLlies. That the dread of war was 
seriously exercising the minds of liiianciers 
and business men i^n the Coiitirwait before tho 
Austro-Scrviaii crisis passcxl into an ncuto 
.stage has been demonstrated since, h'or instance, 
a Paris correspondent pointed out that a 
war clause was inserted in the contriust for the 
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Iliilparian loan, providing for ita concollatioii if 
a Eiiro|)onii war broke out botwoon tliu date of 
iti=» and the timo fixed for tlio eiiiissitm 

of the two of the loan. 

A little before the pw^sontation of the iilti- 
inatiiin to Scrviii the Vienna IJoiirse developetl 
marked weakness, which was att.rihuted to 
lirpiidation by those who were ref)ortcd to bo 
conversant with the terms of the Austrian 
Note. Ilerliii was Hympathelienlly afToctetl, 
and later, when the terms of that diplomatic 
doeiimoiit became known, other markets lost 
their equanimity. Prices tumbled (piickly 
under pnjssure by sfiecuilative holders anxious 
to sell what stocks thi‘y hiwl boii>;ht and wc^ro 
not in a position to pay for. As the politic^il 
tension increased the pressure to sell pjrew mbro 
pronouncixl, and very soon all markets became 
demoraliziMl. 

On Monday, July 27, the day before^ the 
de(;luration of war by Austria, the panic in 
Vienna was such that the Bourse was ordered to 
be closer] iiiUil 'nnirsday, July 30, but os subse- 
quent events showoil it w'os destined to remain 
closed indoflnitely. Curiously enough the posi- 
tion in Berlin on that day improved, and Ui<‘r» 
wtis some buying of (Jleriiian and Kussian bank 
shares. The Bourse, however, remained very 
unsettled ; for though it was confidently lielieved 
t hat the large banking institutions would in their 
own intereste endeavour to prevent any further 
heavy fall in prices, German c^ipitalists were 
naturally alarmed ut the jjrospect of a country 
in which they had considerable interests de- 
claring war. 

TheBrussi^ls market, too, seemed to have Ik‘- 
come rather alarmed, for it ininu*diately followed 
the lead of Vienna, ceasing operations on July 27, 
and the I’aris Coulisse, or outside unoflicial 
market-, siispended operations on the same day. 

On Tuesday, July 28, before the declaration of 
war by Austria hiul become known, business in 
i*aris and Berlin and the lessc^r German markets 
hiwi become very diflicult to transact. Dealings 
w'ore often a matter of negotiation. A great 
many stocks were unquoted on the Paris oflicial 
market, wliilo Berlin was wildly excited, grave 
fears lx*ing entertaincxl as to diflicultios at the 
Settlement. On the following day, July 29, 
all account d(>alings in Berlin were siiH[)erided, 
transactions being confined to cash bargains 
Tlie Amsterdam and Petrograd Bourses were 
entirely closed that day ; while on Thursday all 
markets suspended business, cxcejit Berlin, 
Paris, and New York, hut the Settlement in 
Paris, tixtHl for July ,31, w^as postponed. Busi- 
ness on the Berlin Boiurse was ordered to come 
to a standstill on Friday, though the Bourse was 


kept open. The Paris market remained open, 
though on that day, July .31, only six quotations 
were available out ’of some sixty stocks and 
shanks usually quoted. 

The Now York Stock Exchange hod the mis- 
fort line to bo open on Tu^ay, July 28, when the 
news of tho declaration of war by Austria- 
Hungary against Servia first became known, and 
as tho European centres wore then closed tho 
American market htui accordingly to withstand 
the first flood of .selling which developed os a 
rt^^siilt of that declaration. Heavy liquidating 
orders came from Europe, and Wall-street 
seethed with excited crowds. Largo blocks of 
stock were flung on the market to be realized at 
any price, and every fresli fall in quotations had 
tho effect of increasing tho pressure rather than 
of alleviating it, as fresh soiling limits wore 
thereby uncovered, bringing out further stock 
which hod been left with brokers to be sold 
should the price descend to a certain level. ]3y 
tho end of the session it was found t hat transac- 
tions had for tho first time this year reached a 
total of considerably over ono million shams. 
'The liquidation from Europe wus heavy, but 
less so than it might have been if the demoralized 
state of the sterling exchange had not rc'strictod 
transactions with fjondoii. On Tuesday the 
Toronto Stock Exchange was closed after having 
boon open for ten minutes, so groat was tho rush 
to soil, and business in Montreal was suspended 
in tho afternoon, a result which tended to in- 
crease tho pressure in New York. Some support 
was forthcoming on Wednesday, July 29, but 
the tendency to recover was offset by heavy 
selling from Paris of Copper sliares, and from 
Berlin of ('Canadian Pacific and Baltimore and 
Ohio shares. 

Tho behaviour of Wall-street was commend- 
able tluxiughout tliis trying period. On July .30, 
the last working day, violent declines occurred, 
and it is doubtful whother such a perpendicular 
fall in prices hod over taken place before. Euro- 
pean holders of American securities who desired 
to liciuidate had no other market open to them 
and accordingly sent their orders to New York, 
and these were of such volume that together with 
tho homo business they almost overwhelmed the 
market. Nevertheless, there wus a market at 
all «timc8 down to tho close, but on Friday the 
authorities decided to follow tho lead of linden 
and to close the exchange until further notice. 

Tlie Paris Bourse was the only stock market 
to keep ojjon its doors after Thursday, July .30. 
But imlike the Stock Exchange heie the -Paris 
market is under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment. Its seventy members, agenta de change^ 
os they are called, are under the disciplinary rule 
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of tho Minister of Kinance ; and the iintliority obtainable, biit on that day, owing iiresiimably 

of the (3overniiient was, no doubt, responsible to the near iipproaeh of tho Oenrmn invaders 

for the Boiirs# being kept open. Down to the Fn^neh rapital, the authorities decided to 

September 2 a few quotations were frecpicjotly close tlio Hoiirse until further notice. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


BRITISH COMMERCE, SHIPPING, 
AND WAR FINANCE. 


'riiK State Insuhamoe Scheme -Speech uy the Ohancellou of the Kxi’hequeh — Aoree- 

MENT WITH THE WaR Jn.SURAN<?K ClUWS KaTKS ('HAROKD FOR M I7LLK ThK U’AR JilSKH OFFICE 

FOR Cauoo -The First I’rkmujm Qcotation — Sujisequeiut Reductions — The Open Market — 
Losses op Underwriters — (Jerman Mines and Neutral Shippino State Insurance Schemes 
IN FiiANCh:, United States, and New Zealand- -Oaitures of Cl erman Vessels- Rhitish Ships 
IN (jerman Routs — German Liners Oetained at New York -Ruopcised Purchase by United 
States <3overnm ENT- Admiralty Statement on Trade Routes — Additional Freioht (7haroeh 
• CJharterino ON the Raltic Attempts ' ro Preserve German Siiippi no Connexions - Offer 
TO Mritihh Owners — Charteuino of Norwegian Vessels - The Maintenance of Riiitikh 
Oversea Commerce Effects on Trade -Lahour Statistk’s JI ankers* (*learinu House 
Returns -Sugar Supplies Advances in Iron and Steel Co'iton Trade Oisoroanieed - 
Woollen Industry and Khaki Ordeks--Finanit.\l Pusition in the United States — 
Rritish Government Finance. 


S PEAKING ill the Mouse of C’omiiioiis on 
August 4 the Cliaiieellor of t)io Ex- 
chequer said it was vital Uuit in order 
that we should have an uniiiteiTiiptod 
supply of food and material our trade should 
go on during the time of war as it di«l in the 
time of peace. The (government was perfectly 
convinced that by the powerful aid of the 
British Navy, supplemented by a scheme 
of this kind (State War Insurance), that vital 
object of our people could be secured. 

On Bank Holiday August 3, there had lieeii 
issued as a White Paper the report of a sub- 
committee of the Commit too of TirqsTial Defence 
on the insurance of British shipping in time 
of war. This report had bcxai under con- 
sideration for months previously, and in normal 
circumstances would probably have been issued 
for public discussion and detailed consideration 
during the .lato summer and autumn inont hs. 
The sub-commit-too consisted of the Right TTim. 
P. Huth Jackson (in the chair), LoitI Inch- 
cape. Sir A. Norman Hill (the secretory of the 
Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Association), 


Sir Hayiiiotid Beck (deputy -chairiuaii of 
IJoyd’s), and Mr. Arthur Lindl(\v (a well- 
known average adjuster). In the emergency it 
was decided to jiut th«' sclieino into npera- 
tuMi at. once. ''J'lie scluMiie was divided 
into two j>arfs dealing respectively with the 
war insurancf^ of hulls and of cargoes. That 
jNirt wliieli dealt with hulls was largely in- 
fliiericed by the fact that during recent years 
t.hc« insurance of steajiiHhi)iS against war risks 
had largely been transferred from underwriters 
to mutual insiiraiiei^ associations or clubs. 
Tbert^ wiTe tlireif principal associations of this 
kind ill existence at tlie time, namely, the North 
of England Protecting and Indemnity Associa- 
tion, the London Grouj) of War Risks Assoeia- 
tions, and the I^iverpool and London War Risks 
Timiirance Assficiatioii. Of thc^so . the last 
two liad only been formed during the past two 
years, and the trital values insured in the throe 
assoe.iations ainounted , to about £87,000,000. 
These clubs only covered the vessels against tihe 
war risks which wore specifically excluded from 
the ordinary marine policies, and then, only 
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provided cover of a limitcc] naiiiro. Thus, they 
only covered vohhcIh ivaually at sea or in »ii 
onorny’s port on the decrlaration of war or on tho 
outhroak of hostilities until their arrival at a 
Hritish or neutral port. It was apparent that ono 
main off<M',t oi this scheme would bo to keep 
vessels in p^irt, a n^siilt which, in the interests 
of Hritish commerce, was altogf'ther short of the 
n^quirements. Hut tho existence of these 
clubs Ruppli(Hl a foundation on which tho 
fjovormnent scheino could bo built. In virtue 
of a Hfifsrial agreement between the clubs and 
the i»overnment tho clubs agrec^d to cont inue 
tho prot('c?tion of tlieir policies until comple- 
tion of the voyage, 80 pc'r cent, of the risk 
to be insurtni with the Clovorninent and 20 p<*r 
cent, to be retaiiwxl by the (^liihs. For the 
voyages still to bo completwl no premium 
was to 1)0 levied on tlie owiu^rs of the vi^ssels, 
but for HiibsiHpient voyages a preiniuin wiis to 
be chargtHl, such percentage not to exceed 
a maximum of 5 per cent., or to lie less 
than 1 per cent. As under the cargo in- 
surance scheme * n'y cargo in vess(>ls isitered 
iTi ono of the approvisl clubs could Vie insured 
most of the owners entered their vessels in tho 
clubs within a very short time of the outbreak 
of war. 


At first rates on hulls of 1 j per cent, for tho 
single voyage? and 2J per cent, for the round 
voyage were charged ; then in tho middle of 
August it w’as decided that vessels might bo 
covered for a period of three montlts for a 
premium of 2.} per cent. At tho beginning of 
September premiums for tho singlo and round 
vox’ages w«*re reduced to 1 and 2 per cent, 
n'speidively and tlu? rate for tlio three months’ 
]Milie>' was reduired to 2 per cent. The? further 
important conct\ssion was iiiade that a ballast 
voyagf? not exceeding 800 miles in length might 
bo treated as part of the following voyage.* 
Tho finance of the scheme rested on the 
hypothesis of a loss of nearly 10 per cent, 
of tho value of IVritish steamers which on the 
otitbrc^ak of -war and for six months thcreaftiOr 
were at risk. Tho State’s share of tho total 
hissivs of hulls incurred without premium w>is 
e^stimaled at £.'1,400,000 and tliat incurred 
against premiums £4,907,000. A feature of the 
siiliemo was that ships so insured should under- 
take, as far as possible, t.o carry out tho onlers 
of tho State through tho clulis in roganl to 
tlieir routes, ports of call, and stoppages. 

*Tiih ini?arii itmt. owiiern cmilil hiHiins their veHHelH l(> a IchuIIiik 
port and tlinnue oiiWAidn to the Anal port of dlMcharKe at a premium 
of 1 per cent.. iiiMtea*! of having to cover them fur a imrlod of thnu 
111 iiiiliN at 2 tier vent. 



SIR SAMUEL EVANS PRESIDING OVER THE FIRST PRIZE COURT 

SINCE THE CRIMEAN WAR. iBtnti-. 
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^riicj fimingoments connoctiHi with tlw Imll 
iiLSurarices wt^ro outMido Uio pn>vitico <»f tJw3 
Wop liiaks Tn^^iimiico OfTioo and wc?ro mrri<*fi 
out Ixjtwoon iho dill s and the Board of 'JYadf. 

Tho second port of t\w sc-hernn provided for 
llio institution of iho (3ov«^riiriiont Wnr Kisks 
Iiisuninco OlTico to undertake tho iiisiiranco 
of carj;oi5S liniih&L to iho caso of cargoes carriiMl 
in British vobsc^Ib iasiirod against war risks 
with approved clubs. Kstimates of ifio values 
of cargoes wero ncct^sarily problomati(;ak but in 
preparing the schemo tho CornTnittoe suggested 
tliat tho value of t)io cargo lust in the steainc^rs 
wtiich it had assumed might bo seized or isa])- 
turod by tho enemy w^oiild ho £8,00(),tX)0. 
Taking tho figures for lu.ss(\s of hulls given aihove, 
the grand total of iho State's share of estimatid 
lessees on liulls and cargoi's within six mouths, 
without allowing for ])roiniuinH receivtxl, 
would thus be £10,307,000. It was rex^orn- 
iiiendcd that the maximum rate to bo chargiHl 
on cargo should Ix^ five guineas |mt cent, and 
the minimum nitc one guinea jwr cent. On 
'ruf^sday, August 4, tho Chancellor of th<.) Kx* 
chequer desiTibed in the House of ('oiumons 
the double schomo for tho iasumnee of hulls 
and cargoes in the B[icoch to which we have 
referred above. 

At 2 p.m. on the following day, ^August 6, 
the Government War Risks Insimuice Office 
opened its doors for cargo biisiiiess and an- 
nounced that until further decision tho rate of 
insurance would be five guineas per cent. 
The able manner in which tho authorities had 
arranged within two or three days for the 
complete inauguration of the schemo deserves 
recognition. Tlie management rested with an 
vtxport Advisory Boanl, whoso naTnes are given 
below,* with Mr. Douglas Owen ns chairnum. 
During the first afternoon the office was mainly 
engaged in answering inquiries. But the more 
foot tiiat it wiis propur xl to accept risks at a 
maximum rate of l^vo guineas per cent, os a 
maximum had a wonderfully steadying effect 
on commerce. The office, in accordance with 
the terms of the scheme, was not accepting risks 
on vessels actually at sea when war broke out, 
and therefore high rates, such as 15 or 20 yier 
cent., had to be paid for insurance on these 
in the op n market. Arrangements were soon 
made, however, for an extension of the system 

*Mr DomlM Owm(Ch«lmian): Sir Kdwud Beauduunp. M.F.; 
Sir Baymond Beok (lleputr-Glialniian of Lloyd'H) : Sir Maolroiiile 
Cbalmen. K.O.B.. C.S.I.; Sir Algenion Firth: Blr. \V. K. liar- 
ireavei (O. T. BoiviDS and Company. LlinlUMl) ; Mr. R. O. Harman. 
O B. ; Mr. H.T. Hmaa (Boyal Exchangii Awurauoo) ; Lord liiclicape, 
a.0Jf.Q.. K.C.B.1..K.O.I.B. : Blr Honry Johnwii : Mr. U. B. Luiuuii 
<T1ia MailiM Imuranoe Company); Blr. Arthur Llndley; air 
-John LuMombe: Mr. B. A. Ofilvto (late AUlaiioe Awitnuioe Cora* 
imny): Mr. W. Blohaidv; Bear-Admlial Sir £. Bade. K.C.I.R.. 
KX3.V.O.: Mr. J. H. Warraek: Blr. J. A, Welater: Blr. Walter 
Ourter (Maretaryi. 



SIR SAMUEL EVANS. 

The President of the Admiralty Division. 

(/. Kusxttl Or Son%, 

to enable the Office to lu^cept insurances as 
from the time that vessels at sea arrivtxl at 
a f)ort of call. Vi^ssels could thus Im) insiireil 
from tho time that tliey left, sity, an Aiistriilian 
port for tho LTiiited Kingdom and also friim a 
Soutli American |x»rt of call, such as Montevideo 
or Rio do Janeiro ; but vessels at some point 
in the ocean Ix'twin^n Australia and South 
America could not Ikj insured. Where owners 
dosircxl to cover cargo from such points it was 
necessary to ai>p]y to iiiidcTwriters and jiiiy 
market ratiw. 

On Saturday, AugiTst R, tJio Govermnont rate 
w'lis reduced to four guineas pi^r cent., on 
Tuesday, August 18, to fliree guineas per cent., 
and on Tuesday, SeptombcT 1, to two guineas 
fx^r cent. Throughout August an immense 
amount of business was placed, and 
the infi lienee of tho schemo in main- 
taining commerce was incalculable. Merchants 
tliroiighout tho world knew tluit the highest rate 
they would bo called upon to pay would be 
limited to five guineas pcT cent, as a inaximiim 
and they could conduct their business ai*- 
cordingly. Private underwriters felt that in 
order to attract business they must offer even 
lower terms than those of tho Govemtneiit , 
and trade benefited thereby. At various times 
there were certain areas deemed by the Govem- 
menb inadvisable for shipping, and such risks 
had of necessity to bo offered in the market. 
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At a certain period of the Yiostilitiofl cargo in a 
number of vobhcU from the Baltic wan thus 
covered at a rate of 10 guineas per cent. 

Such loBROH 08 there wcto at first appeared 
to fall on the open market. There was the 
seizing of the British steamer City of Win- 
chester off the East African Coast, while 
homeward bound from Calcut ta with a valuable 
cargo of tea and other Indian produce, which 
was at sea wlien war broke out ; tho sinking 
of the British steamer Hytules ofT the South 
American coast while homeward bound to 
Rott/erdam from tho IMate with grain, with a 
cargo Ix^lieved to be insiired in Cormany ; 
tho sinking of the Kaipara off the Canaries 
while heavily liulon with New Ztndivnd produce ; 
and tlie sinking ot tho Nyanga in tho same 
locality on a voyago from West Africa. Thc»se 
two latter vessels foil a prey to the Kaiser Wilhelm 
rlor Grosso, well-known ns a North Atlantic 
lini^r of tho Norddeutscher Lloyd and con- 
verU»d wIumi hostilities V)rokc out into an armed 
merchant cruiser. Happily the German vessel 
was herself sunk later by ITis ]Mnjest>'*s Ship 
Highflyer. Tho British steamer Holmwood 
was sunk, while outward bound to the Plato 
with coal, by tho German cruiser Drasdoii ; 
and tho Britisli steamer Bowes Castle was also 
sunk oft the Soutli American coast, while bound 
from ChiJo to tho United States with nitrate 
belicjvcd to bo owne<l in America, by the German 
cruiser Karlsruhe. Tho Wilson liner Huiio 
while bound from Hull for Arehangel struck a 
mine in tho North Sea on »S«*ptem)K*r 5, and 
foundered. ]Many trawlers and neut nd si li j m were 
sunk by Gorman mint's strc^wii iridiscrriniiiiately 
ill tho Nortih Sea. How severely neutral 
vesst'Is sulTered is shown by the following 
list of vessels which struck ininoa luid 
foundered. 


NKUmAL A’KaSELS SUNK BV MJNF:s. 


Date. 

Vehhku 

Nath »M A MTV 

Aug. 8 

Tyiiln 

NorwiiKton 


Maryliiiicl 

Daiilah 

.. 

Clir. Brobetg 

Danlf4i 

.. 8S 

Alloe Jl. 

DutiJi 

.. L8 

I1i»at«1ljk 

Dutch 

.. 27 

Skull FOgoU 

DaniHli 

.. 27 

( tauriod 

Norwflglua 

.. 1.7 

Bnii 

DanlHh 

.. 27 

Quoft 

DanlHh 

Heiit. 2 

St. rani 

SwodlHh 


A scheme of war insurance on hulls and cargo 
somewhat similar to tho British plan was 
adopted by the ibYonoh Government in the 
middle of August, and State war insurance 
schemes wore also introduced by the United 
States and Now Zealand Governments Alb 
like the British system, had os their object the 
tnaintenonce of the overseas tnwle of tho respec- 
tive countries. 



SIR JOHN SIMON, 

The Attorney-General. 

[Lafaytth, Dublin. 

T’ho London Marino Insurance Market was 
one of tlie few important markf^ts wliich were 
very aistivo during the first weeks of tho war. 
Apart from war insiiraiiee, a goo«l deal of busi- 
ness w'as brought to I.iondoii through the 
collapse of the German insiiranco cent.rcs. 
In the years [iroceding the w^ar German offices 
had been very enterprising, and had collected 
largo pri^miiim incomes as tho result, to a con- 
si<leral)lo oxtemt, of cutting rates. These 
offices had branch establishments or agencies 
in this country, and it had been maintain! ^d 
that tlioro w'oro sufficient funds h(5ld here to 
HMH't all claims tihat might bo expeett'd 
to fall on tho officeB. But in some instancies 
after the outbriuvk of war the Gt^nnan 
agcMits rt'insunHl their accounts wholosalo willi 
British offices, w^hihs in others brokers them- 
selws hastened to effect fresh insurances in 
British oiliccs for their clients. Comparatively 
high rates .hod to be paid, not merely bccaust' 
British underwriters realized that they were 
being made a convonionoo of, but also becauHi\ 
owing to increased risks of navigation, all rates 
hod advanced since the war began. Thus 
many British firms which before the war broke 
out hod boon accepting Gorman policies pro- 
bably found their choice expensive. 

British Fire Insurance offices had large 
reinsurance contracts with German com- 
panies, and the value of these during the 
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period of tho wap was considered problematieal. 

In spite of the few oaptures already rocordc*ci 
British shipping services wore inaiiitniintH], 
while Cerman merchant vc^ssc^ls did not 
dare to venture out of port. During tho 
first few days of tho war largo iiiiiuIkts 
of German steamers wore seized in British 
ports or were captured at sea. On 
September 4 tho first Prize Court since tJio 
Crimean war, 60 years ago, was hold in Admire.! I y 
Court IT. for the hearing of the eases. Sir 
Samuel Kvans, tho President of tho i’roliate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty l!>ivision, prcsidinl, and 
after a simple ceroinony the Attorncy-(JoiM‘ral 
(Sip John Simon, K.O.) gave a short account *»£ 
the history of tho Prize Court. Tlw'ii two eases 
wore lieanL Tlie Court dirccl-ed that th«‘ 
Gorman barque Chile, seized at (^irdiiT, slicitild 
be detained until furtluT onl(T and flio ship 
Perkeo, captured off TTovep by H.]V[.S. Zulu, 
was condemned. As a small .set-off again.st the 
largo number-s of German vo.s.so1s .seszed in 
British ports aVioiit two dozen British ve.ss 4 ^ls 
were seized in llamViurg and otlier German 
ports. A suggested agreement betwi>en tier- 
many luid Grc'at Britain n^spectiiig similar 
treatment for each country’s vessets faile<l t«» 
bo reached, though later a reciprocal arrangement 


between the .Austro- 1 fungarian Government 
and this country wa.s aceeptixl, and the vessels 
wliich had arrivcnl at enemy ports before tlie 
difclaration of the war or witJiout knowledge of 
the war were allowed so many days within 
which to return to their own country. 

Much attention was dinsitod at tJio out- 
break of the war to tlic^ iutiTriiptcd voyage of 
the Norddtaitscher 1Joy<l liner KroiiprinzeKsiii 
C(^cilic, known as “ the gold sliip.” 'J’ho liner 
loft Now York on July 28 with £2,000,000 in gold 
for Ltauhni and Paris, largely insured in London. 
It was thought- that the vessel might attempt, 
to make the passage direct to Bremerhaveii 
and that compliisitions about the gold might 
ensue ; )>iit oil .August 5 t he liinT put baek t-o 
Ihir Harhoiir, Maine, 'j'tie fiassengers and the* 
g<ild wen* dispatc1if.Nl thcMice t.f» New A'ork. 
.A ve.ssel t>f t.!io .same name ht^longiiig t»» 
the Tfaiiihnrg-Ainerika fif'ot was scszchI at 
Falmouth. 

Some iiiKsisint'ss .similar to tliat felt for thf« 
Xfirddeut-scher IJoyd liner was expresse«l on 
iif*count of ot'her liiu^rs, British and French, whic^h 
were bound from New York for Enroj^e with largo 
consignments of gc»ld ; but each vessel safely 
rea(*hcsl pt>rt. 'rhe Lusitania, strangely fMioiigh, 
miule her slowf'st pa.s.sage from \i<w York to 



THE MARIE LEONHARDT, 

a German vessel, captured In the Port of London, beinft unloaded. [Aifitri. 
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THE OCEANIC. 

Wrecked off the north coast of Scotland. 

\Sporl and Ctutral. 

Lixorpool owing to tho limikflown of. ii l-urbine 
and tiftor Highiiiig a dostroyor iiuulo tho x'o.x iigt^ 
with liglitH out. Othor vos«ols had oxciting 
paH.sagos. 

'J'Ih* Kronpriiiz Wilholiii, of tho Xorddoul.sc*hor 
JJoyd loft Now York on August heavily 

ladf^n wHth coal, and it is boliovod as 

collier to tho Corinan oniisors which wore at 
largo ill the Atlantic. 

Nuiiioroiis Gorman x’o.sfcM.0s wore dotaiiiod at 
Now York, notably tho Vatorland, Aniorika, 
George Washingbin, Harbarossa, IV‘nnsylvania, 
rrosidont Grant, and Grosser Kiirfurst. 
OITors wore iniulo to purchaiso some of the 
Hamburg- Amt «rika veasols and a profiosal was 
Hf*t on foot that tho Unit^Ml States Gox'iTnmont 
should nequiro a number of the Gorman liners. 
Op[K)sition was at onco .started among certain 
EMM.'tioiis of tho United States puVilio. aiitl it is 
understood that the FronaOi Governnient pm- 
ti'stod against the pro|Kised purchase as invuh’ing 
a bro;u;li of iicmtrality. 

'riu^ sailing of the liiij>erator, wliioh was to 
haxx- left ('iixha\M»n for New York f»n August 1, 
xvas eaneelled, and the giant liruT remairuKl in 
port. 

On Aiigu.st 12 a notable annouiicoincnt w'os 
mado by the Adiniralt-y descTibing the steps 
whit^h had boon taken to eiLsure the safety of 
British ship|>ing. 'I'hey stated that at tho 
roc I Host of tho Fore ign OH ice they had cx)nsidercd 
attentivoly tlio ixisitioii of Hra/il, l>uguay, 
Argentina, and Chile, with tho intention of 
so concerting naval measurers as to protect 
British trade with those countries. Tliey had 
dispatelunl a largo number of mobilized eri users 
to their stations commanding tlie triule routes, 
nearly In'bliiig the superior cruiser forces 
there. Twenty -four British criiisors, lioaidcs 
French ships, were si^arching for tho five 
( hrman cruisers known to be in the Atlantic. 
A nuinljor of fast merchant vessels, fitted and 
arnuMl in British naval arsenals, w'cre being 
eominissidned by the Admiralty for tfio purpose 
of patrolling the routes and keeping them clear 


of German conmierco raiders. With every 
day that passers,'* the aiinouiicemeiit continued, 
“ tho Admiralty's control of tho trade routes, 
incliuliiig ('Specially tho Atlantic trade routes, 
liocomc^ stronger. I’roders with Great Britain 
of all nations should therefore continue con- 
fidcMitly and boldly to sehd tlu^ir ships and 
ciirgot's to s('a in British or iieiiiral ships, and 
British sliips are thi'mselves now jilying on 
the Atliiiilie Ocean with almost the same 
eertiiiiity os in times of peiuie. In th«; North 
Sea alone, where the Gormans have scattered 
min(>!S indiscriminately and wlure tho most 
formidable operatioiLS of naval xvar are pro- 
ocH'ding, lh(^ Admirally can give no reassur- 
ance.*’ Yet it may bc^ noted that as regards 
tlw North Sea the trade’s had viry largely 
reasserted itself, since as from August 10 coal 
shipments to Norway were |)ermitt(^d and 
there' had been a resumption of the mail and 
passiMiger services to Northern Kim')po. 

Following this ofTicial nnnoimceMiu'iit the 
Internatioiiiil Me^icantile Marine (’ompany an- 
noiniee'd the jmTne>diatc departure' of four 
liners from New York for this country. 

Although British services were^ maintaiiuHl 
shipjiers were at first, at any rate, asked to pay 
verx much higher fre^ights. Some lines, which 
luul udvaiiecHl their rates by avi miioli as 50 per 
ee^nt ., wuthin a month nwluceKi tho increases to 25 
per cent., and then reduced them further to 
20 per cent. As reasons for the formidable 
inrre'usos they pointed out that the insurance 
of *110 hulls \va^j a strious burden and tliat 
bunker coals xx’cro costing more. But w'hiMi a 
n'duetion of the war premiums on hulls was 
made ow'iiers in the AusiralaHian and South 
American triKle'S announced an immediate 
ri'duction in freights to me3et the ne^w situation. 
These movements of rates related of course to 
t he regular lines. Although no oihcial intimation 
was mode beyond that contained in the an- 
nouncement reproduced above, it may bo 
assumcHl tluit many vessels were aoquire^d 
b\' or ehartfrrd to the Admiralty either for the 
patrolling of trade routes or for transport 
purposes, and tho removal of these vessels from 
their regular trades naturally involved adjust- 
me'iits in services. 

On tho Baltic, wherej tramp cargo tonnage 
is dealt in, business was at first brought practi- 
cally to a standstill. The main difficulty was 
financial. Cargoes of grain are bought largely 
on the strength of drafts, and as credit was very 
seriously ciurtailed during the first few days of 
tlie xx-ar thero wore few, if any, dealings. Oradu- 
allj', however, the position improved through- 
out August, and early September found quite 
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a fair aiiiotini of activity. Ratos befort^ tiu* 
war were on a very low level, owing to tlu» 
euiHTabuudaiico of tonnage, and the situatiiui 
was aggra\’atr^ when many (;ontrarts were 
broken in consoquenco of the war and vessels 
were tints lib«'rated. Owimts complained that the 
kiw rates did not mcKd. the ox[)onMes, swollen 
as they were by the additional costs of the war, 
and it was not until there w'os some hardcsiing 
of rates that owners showfsl mtieh 
inclination to transact new business. Chart it- 
ing of tramp tonnage by the Oov«)riimfsit 
for coal and otlier purposes was pnjbabix' n 
favourable fiu^tor in stiffening friMglits. 

Hut if there were certain ineonvenic^iic^es in 
carrying on Jfritish trade (lermati shipping 
ciune to a standstill. Various efforts wi^re 
made by German agents in neutral countries to 
conserve tlusir interests. These attempts wcto 
specially notable in the United States, where 
Gorman agents tried hi come t.o an arrangement 
with Hritisli lines to carry on their business for 
them during the war, and then organized a service 
from New York to South America under the 
Norwegian flag. British vesw^ls were waiitisl 
for tlie track' partly because of the protocticai 
given >jy the* British Navy and partly bc‘<*.ause 


the British Government’s schtMiie of c^irgo in- 
surance was only available for goods shipped 
in British vessels insunsl airaiiist war risks witli 
approvcxl Britisli clubs. No doubt iiidueemeuts 
wen* offered to Hritish companic's stt‘p into the 
breiu'h, but they were not at all disposed to 
sveeept them. All the* working iign'ement.s 
which had existed between British and GcTinaii 
liiM's hefon' the war natnnillx’ cunne to an 
caul, and, with the Continental ports closed, 
line's sailing under the llritisli. Kreneh, Uiissian, 
and neutral flags wen* i|uite able hi take care 
of thi^ lr:ule that was nlTc'riiig. There was 
no closing down of ifritish ovctscmi eomincTco. 
Trade with North and South Amc'rica, Austra- 
lasia, India, and the' Kar Bast was maintained, 
ensuring a supply of foodstuffs and of raw 
material for thi‘ facioritfs. 

During thc» first wt'cks of hostilities it 
was impossible to furnish miicJi c|iiantitat ivi) 
cwideiiee of tlitt injury that hiul Ism'ii done 
by I he war to trade. Some, of our Ix'st ine'ans 
of iia'asiiring the* c'oiiimenMal and industrial 
at^tivify of tlw' cminfry wi'ne h*iiipt>rarily in 
alM'yance, such as the* railway traflic. n^turns, 
which had ceased to he available after the line's 
were takcMi oviT by the ( iovernme^nt on 
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U.S.A. CRUISER TENNESSEE. 

' Sailors carrylnf^ kegs of gold for aid of 

American refugees. 

* [Daily Minor. 

August 5. Oihor )j<*rioclirnl s<«i(i8tio.s m- 
Hpocting August worn iriougiv. Tlio market 
reports oiid similar evidc'iiee from the 

various oentn^s of industry iirc \'u1iiaVjle, so far 
iiH they go, but do not lend theiiis<*I\vs to the 
prOMcntmoiit of a r«.‘ally tukupiato survey of tlio 
state of industry and trade*. The information 
eollectod by the!) Labour l)c*partment of the 
Hoard of Trade is usc^ful; it showed that the 
niiiiilM*r of unemp1oy(‘d h»ul not in* 

crcasiHi so quickly as was feared from the rapid 
in it during the first half of the month. 
The Hoard of Trade “ figun.^ of unemploymont,” 
which sliowH the state of the iiisiii'ed triiiles, 
was only 4-0 on August 7, but by the 17th it- 
luul risen to .’Jd, and on August 21 to .7 8 ; 
during the next week, liowever, eiuhnl 
August 28, it only iner(*asiHl to t5'2, and tlieiv 
was praeticNilly no iiien'aso for the W'eek 
urid«Ni September 4. Thes«> fra4les, }iow«*vit, 
were not suflieicMitly ivpw'scMitativo of the wliole 
lalKHir position, though tlu*.y included several 
big groups of workmen, espinrially those engaigt»d 
in Hliipbuildifig and engineering, as well as 
tlie building operatives. The drop in the* rate 
of in(*nnise was probably duo to tho recent 
improvement in reeriiiting — the result of tho 
growing <M)mprehension of tho objects of tlie 
war by the [xiople generally. In iinmsun^l 
trades there was hardly any increase during tho 
last week of August in the number of persons 
registered as unemployed, which on tho 28th 
was S0,808, and on Septi-inber 4 their number 
h»Ml fallen 143 73,891. Dislrivs was not widespread, 
and though trtules largely engaged in nianu- 
faeturing for export, especially the cotton in- 
dustry. at once were afTected, some bmnehes of 


f he clothing trade wer»> bimefitcd by the demand 
due to the war. The hoavy steel triKlos wen? 
mdive, th(^ braneh<*s producing war moterial 
for tlio floverniiient liaving big orders on 
Jiaud, and firms and compmiios wdn'e^h marlt! 
small arms and artielifs neeeasary for nival and 
military equipment W4‘ro very busy. 

'riii; chief actual evidence of the falling off 
of g(*ia!ral business was f he decline in the London 
deariiig IJoiisc returns, from which, however, 
t(3o miicdi in the way of inference could not be 
safely drawn, as owing to the closing of tho 
Slock Exchange the clearings wore curtailed by 
a large mass of transactions which, though 
iM*onomically of imi)ortance, do not directly 
represc*nt industry and commerce. The fol- 
lowing is a statement of tho am 3unts paid 
.‘it the London Bankers' Clearing House at tho 
undermentioned dates (OOO's omitted) : — 


WtwkH ended 

Amo 

Mink. 

1 Ino. or Dec. 

1011. 

1013. 

Amount. 

Per rent 

July 20 

£ 

£ 

£ 


.mirio 

328.280 

f 0.170 

2-8 

AngiiKt 5 

101.020 

305.207 

- 143..308 

- 4?^ 

AngURk 12 . 

187.317 

274.002 

• 87.376 

31*8 

Ansiwk 10 

170.421 

816.412 

- 136.001 

- 43-1 

AiuciiHt 20 

ir>0,4.32 

265.204 

- 104.772 

41'0 

Huptittiilier -2 

165.707 

324,544 

- 108.837 

52-0 

Totol. January 1 to 
Seiiteinber 2 . . 

10.005,273 

11.105,443 

- 200^72 

- 1-3 


Tho total clearings to July 29 showed an in- 
crease oil Iho corresponding period of 1913 of 
£440,000,000, or 4J per cent., which was aftcT- 
wiirds convcrtwl into tho decrease shown in the 
fable. Tho falling off in tho country che<|ue 
clearing up to tho same date was loss than I per 
cH*nt. ; those clearings wore probably a bettor test 
of tlio decline in tho general business of the 
country than tho total. Tlicy wore os follows 
for the five weeks ended Si*ptember 2 (OOO’s 
omitted) ; — 


Wei!k*4 endnl 

Aiuouni. 

Imi. nr Dei;. 

mil. 

1013. 

Amount. 

Per (lent. 

AURilNt .'i. . 

AiiiruMt 12.. 

AuRURk in . . 

Angiwk 2n . . 
Septeinlier 2 

£ 

12.060 

30.126 

24.157 

20.032 

20,010 

£ 

26.312 

27.778 

20.401 

22.108 

23.:i04 

£ 

- 12.068 
8.347 
2.334 
1.530 
- 8.364 

.■»0‘0 

30-0 

8*8 

0*9 
-* 14*3 


Tho principal grain markets remained open 
throughout the crisis, although tho declaration 
«.»f war caused considerable nervousness and there 
was a rush to buy whoat, wliich advanced at 
Mark-lano on August 5 about 7s. pop quarter. 
Englisli being offonxl at 50s. por quarti*r as 
compared with 37s. before the crisis, and a 
cx>rrosponding advantio- was paid ‘for flour. 
Tlio busincHs, however, was put through 
without excitement or speculation. Within 
a few days the market assumed a more normal 
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stato uiidor the influonco of tho GuverniufMit 
war insurance scheme, the reduction in tho Hank 
rate, and tho diversion to this eoimtry of grain 
cargoes primarily destined for German anil 
Scandinavian ports. Prices of wheat fell 
rapidly and settled down to a basis of about 
40s. per quarter, though at this level tho 
market remained very tinn owing to tho soino> 
what tardy resumption of Atlantic shiptnonts 
and cncouragifig advices from tho A’nericati 
markets. 

Other food products generally wore unduly 
inflated in price early in August by t he anxiety 
of consumers to lay in stheks. This was chocked 
by reassuring statements from Mio Government 
as to supplies of the principal produc ts both 
present and prospective, and the innation of 
prices was prevented on the/ appointment by 
the Govc'rnment of a standing cominitioo of 
rc^tail trudors who tixed from day to day maxi- 
mum retail prices. The principal articles 
dealt with were sugar, butter, cheese, Uwd, 
margarine , and bacon. 

'rius price of sugar, lis might have been 
expc?cte>d, advaiuted much more rapidly tliaii 
other foods. At llrst cubes sold at as much 
as 40s. per ewt., as against ISs. per cwt. before 
the war, but there was a drop from the' high 
tigiire* to about 33s. Od. per c»wt. For about 
a week the home refiners withdrew <i.il thenr 
olTerings from the market in order to protect 
their stocks while the rush to buy w»i.s iti ]jro- 
gross. There was ne> stTioiis scarcity of 
raw sugar, but tho initial dilliculty ex|HTieuiire'd 
in obtaining siipplms of tho finished article 
was due cliiofly to the inahility of the Jlrifish 
refineries to cope with tho extra work thrown 
upon them tj, tho sudden cessation of the* 
output from Continental refineries. Supplies of 
sugai* were drawn freun the West Indies and 
other sources, but it was obvious that the^si; 
would be by no moans siifficicMit to fill the 
large gap caiise^d by the loss of irn|x>rts from 
tho Continent. 

As regards moat the price remained at a 
normal level. In fact, September supplies at 
t he principal markets were more than siinicient 
to iiieK)t tlie de^mand in spite of a sharp con- 
traction in shipments from Argentina during 
August. RfUtoii, eheeset, and butter also rc- 
tiirut.^i to almost normal prims cHmseeptent on 
the opening of tho trade route from Denmark 
to this esaiiitry. 

After the first sliock a roinarkahlo change came 
over the irejii trade, which before the war liad 
lii*en suffering eonsiderably owing to keen foreign 
C(»mpetitioii, principally frcjin Germany. Jhisl- 
ness was n^si lined rather unex[H*otoflly on tlio 


Glasgow warrant market, and prices imiiu*- 
diiilely took an upward turn. 'JliO reason for 
this was tho temporary interruption of th(^ 
import of foreign ores and tho complete 
stoppage of suf)|>lies of semi-finished iron 
and stc'el from Germany and nelginni, which 
forced manufacturers to obtain their roquire- 
meiits from fiv' home markets. Siihstantial 
advances took place in tho price of iron and stc*e], 
which adversely iiffeeted liiisin(‘ss, wpeciully 
in regard to exports. AiuUher iiifhu*nce which 
hiid ii-ii injurious effis^t on oxjiiort business was 
the action of shipowners in raising freights 
from 25 l(» 50 per cent. »Still maiiufaeturerH 
wore reeoiviiig orders that would othf>rwiso 
have gone to the Continent. 

.Afte'* the outbreak rif war the fjoiidon Mt^tal 
Exchange remained elosifd ns far as dealing 
was concf^'iied, though transactions wore on 
privately : no prices wiire availablo ext^ept 
those fixed hy the coniiiiittee of tho exehniige. 
'file Ktatisti(‘s of eopper and tin for tliily 
showed no rt*markablif changes, bu'.' copper 
prodiM*ers in the United Stiites ti»ok measures 
to curtail tl»^ outfait to tho extent of about 
50 per cent. Tho action of tho Govern- 
ineut in eommandtu*riiig most of tho supplii's 
of spelter in Fngland eausixl the price of 
that metal, which is obtained largf*ly from 
Germany, to be more than doubled, fleiivy 
arrivals from Amc'ricra, lanvover, considerably 
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rdlievod the Hitiiatioii. Trade rofjuin'iiieiits 
of lead were naturally small and there was 
anadocjiiate supply for ammunition purposes. 

The cotton trade was thoroughly disor^j^aiiizcMl. 
and considerahlc! alarm was at first felt as to the 
offoct on Lanciishiri*, though this subsidcnl 
with the improvement in the financial situa- 
tion. Some confidfince was also giiitad from 
the aririouncemeiit that the trade route thniiijirh 
the Afediterranean to the Kar Kast was open, 
whilo it was realized that tlie cessation of 
exports of cotton goods from (lermany and 
Austria would divert soin(< business t<» Man- 
ctiester. The first step taktMi t<» relieve 
the situation was a restriction of output 
of yam and cloth, which was eiTcc^hMl 
by tho decjisiciii of the Fedi?ration of 
Master C(»ti<m Spinners’ Associations to slop 
the mills few a jKwicKl of thrt*c* wiH*ks. 'I'his 
affocted 30 million spindles ; in tuldition other 
mills outside tho fcMleratioii announced thcMf 
intention of falling into line. 

Dealing on the Javerpool and Manchester 
Cotton Kxehangcs was entirely siis|siided for 
i\ few days, and (Jiish traiisactions only were 
resuincMl on a moderate scale after a filavn had 
taxm arraugful by tlio rjvt*rpool (.N»tton Associa- 
tion whereby no <!otton slioukl b(' sold Iwlow 
a iiiinimiim price to he fixed by the committtH*. 
The scheme was devis<d solely with the objtH*t 
of safeguarding tho interests of iiii|xirter.s and 
consumers, and was g«^iierally af>pro\'ed >>y 
spinners. The licfuidation of existing contracts 
proved to he a dillicult tusk, but inac'hinery 
was set in mot ion when^by good firogress was 
mode in this direction. Although several Liver- 
|SK)l firms wf're badly hit by tho slump in prices 
and the failure of a large New York house coii- 
sccpient on the crisis, no financial trouble, 
was reporUxl at the Sett lenient held on the 
Liverpool Exchange in tini middle of August. 
Similar conditions prevailed on the New York 
and Now Orleans lOxchangi's, where dealings in 
futures wore sus^M^ndod. Thnn; delegates fn>m 
Liverpool wero sent t.o New York to discuss Uio 
situation, and a scheme was arranged betw’CM^n 
the two Exchanges for tho liquidation of inter- 
national cotton obligations. Thu marketing 
of the Americran crop w&s greatly n^ianitnl, and 
a proposal was put forward by the ITnited 
States Oovemmeiit for advaneiiig funds to 
growers to ennlile tliem to hold their (x>tton 
until a inort* rapid movoineiit was |x>ssible. 

In the woollen industry tlie loss of the im- 
portant Contiiu^rital trade had a serious (effect 
ill Bradford and l^ecxls, where the ivorking 
hours at tlie factories had to bo greatly reduced 
owing to the cancellation of orders or indefinite 


jNHljKiiieiiKMit of deliveries. On the other 
hand, several firms w'ore kept buny on orders for 
clothing for the' Army, and the Oovernmmt 
were urged to distribute their orders among ns 
many firms a-t possible in order to prevent the 
closing down of the mills. J*rices of the raw 
maifTial wero very little ilisturbod, though some 
descriptions recpiired for khaki <?loth showed a 
hfirdeiiing t(ffideu(;y. 'I'lu* sales ' in Australia 
were eith(*r postponed or ahaiidoiic^l owing 
to the absence of European buyers. 

It was a fortuiuito circuinstarice tfiat sc^a-goirig 
coiiiinerco in the first vi'oeks of the war was 
alnuist frcH* from molestatiou by (lerman and 
.Austrian war vessc'ls. This was (^specially the 
case as regards the United Static, from which 
v€>ry large siipplit^s of food and cither com- 
modities were expected. Prom South America, 
also, valuable' imports wi*re o>>tainc*rl, but tlie 
|M>orness of the .Argentine' harvest curtailed those 
siijiplies ; li^ss maize was available from tliat 
I puirter than ill 11113, when the maize crop was 
magnifieeni. But a st'rious obstiu^le to the f urthor 
importation of goods came into existence when 
the war began, in tlie form of a patalysed 
sU^rliiig exchange I narkf't, as already mentioned. 
Arrangements M’ere, howeviT, mode, with tho 
object of overcoming this, by tho Oovemment 
and thif Bank of England on Soptf'mber 4. 

In an artieJe on the grain situation in Finan- 
cial Avuirica of August 24 the diffictilties created 
hy tho exchange situation as it appeared at that 
date weni thus discussfid :* - 

JlriliNli liiid Fiviieh buyers have sliowii willingness 
to (‘uupf'rnte with Hhi|>|N>rR here to bring about a 
satisfactory Hf'ttleiiiont of the situation. On account 
of tlie almost totid paralysis of shipping, which lastcfl 
aliuut a week, anti the fact that, whiic improved, tho 
shipping situatitiii is by no ini'ans noiinal as yet, 
it M'Hs roc;oguiz('d that it might bo impossible for 
NcdltM's in many raacm to make deliveries on contract 
time. Of tlie 0(1,0011,000 bushels or more wheat under 
tHintrnct in this market for export, the greater part 
is for Hoptemlier or October delivery. Buyers were 
Hoiintlt'd as to whether they would consc'nt to an ex- 
tension of tho time for delivery, i^nd answers received 
by the North Ameriei u Grain Export Association 
from many buyers all indicate that buyers are willing 
to make every allowance and to grant all tho exten- 
sion nis;eBsary. This will go a far way towanl elimina- 
ting the need for cancellation of contracts. 

No shipments can be made to Germany, of course. 
The msaiijation of Brussels and tho turning of Antwerp 
iri(4i an armed camp will also debar dealers here 
who liave contrai^ts for that port from filling them. 
Hhipments to liotterdam will also, it is said, be 
eancolled, as British vesHels bearing grain to that port 
have alrcaily been divertifd to homo ports and shippers 
are not willing to run further risks of loss in this 
manner. 

The disturiiance of ordinary buwhesa caused 
by the war was necessarily felt keenly in the 
United States, owing to its dependence on large 
amounts of capital from Tendon in order to 
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carry on tho devoiopmont of the onorinuiiH 
natural resourccB of tho country, its own 
capital, though increasing yearly, ) icing in- 
sufficient for the purpose. The indebltnlness of 
New York to London was largely in short-daUKl 
securities, and in normal times there is no 
difficulty in providing for their renewal on 
maturity, as British and other European capital- 
ists are glad to hold such very satisfactory 
paper. Hut the financial position \ during 
tho oiirly weeks of the war caused 
anxiety on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Tho leaders of business in the United States 
were fully aware of tho profoimd change that 
the war had created in tho economic situa- 
tion all over tho world. A country like tho 
United States, which is almost self de|)eticl(^nt 
as regards the necessaries of life, vi^as loss afTect4Hi 
in some res[)ects than older countries, but the 
sptHMi of the further development of its resources 
was, for a time, slow'cr than tho Uuite<l 
States had boon accustomed to. 

An interesting event was the dispat(!h of 
tho cruiscT Tennessee from the United States 
with £1,600,000 in gold ** for the protection of 
American credit in London.’* Tho cruiser, 
accompanied by tho Carolina, fUYivtnl at Kal- 
mouth on August 16. Officers proceeded to 
Paris shortly afterwards with i‘50,000 in gok* 
to meet tho iminediatiO needs of Americans in 
Franco and to provide for their n^patriation. 

Tho initial financial arrangements matle 
by the British Government for meeting the 
cost of tho w^ar were on a very largo but 
not on an unusual scale. 'I’he first measure 
was the voting on August 6 of a credit of 
£100,000,000. This was promptly made use 
of by obtaining £9,000,000 of Ways and Means 
advances from the Bank ; a further £6,720,000 
of these lulvances was taken during the w^iek 
ended Ai gust 16, during which weesk also 
tenders were invited (on Friday, tho 1 4th) 
for £15,000,000 of six months’ 'Freasury bills 
which were allotted on August 10 at an aver- 
age discount rate a shade over 3| per cent, per 
annum. An additional £],340,000of Ways and 
Means advances was obtained during the week 
ended August 22. In the week ended the 
20th another £15,000,000 of IVeosiiry bills 
were placed (on the 26th) at a shade ovcv 
per cent., and £410,000 of Ways and Moans 
lulvances were received into the Exchequer. 
Of the second issue of Treasury bills, £10,000,000 
were for tho purpose of making a loan to 
Belgium. 

The total of Ways and Means advances re- 
ceived during the four weeks ended August 29 


wiis £46,470,000; but as £8,000,000 of such 
advances wer«i paid off during tho lost of those 
w'ceks tho net amount of Ways and Moans 
di^bt on that date due to the wuir fitiancHi was 
£38,470,000. 

The revenue got in during this four w'wks was 
£9,97.6,000, tigainst £10,680,000 in the corro- 
Hpoiiding |M.friod of 1913. Tho d(M;rt*ase was 
£70.6,(KK) — a moderate loss, in the circum- 
stances, even if it were not almost wholly 
accounted for by a decline of £671,000 in the 
Dc'rtth Duties. Tho only important ndiic- 
tion wtis £301,000 in stamps, the revenue 
from wiii(;h hiui necessarily sufTercHl from 
till? C!on traction of trade. It was satisfiictory 
to note that the Customs showtHi an increoHe of 
£103,tMK). 

An regards exjienditiiris the issues hir supply 
service's for the four weeks ended August 29 
amounted to £32,24t(,000. During the corre- 
s][)onding four weeks in 1913 the issues for 
supply wercj £9,621,000, s.i that the known 
additional exjienditiire on war in August, 
1914, taking what vre may call normal outgo 
for tho four weeks at £1(^000,000, appears to 
liave bec'n in tho noighlHiiirhood of £22,250,000, 
about £5,550,000 per wwk. I'lio ex|>enditure 
was v^cTy mucJi gri'ahT in the first week than 
in the others. There vras much disc^ussion of tho 
issue of a big loan early in the month of August, 
but tho ease with w'hieh Treasury bills wore 
placed, ow'iAg to the big mass of money con- 
trolkd by the clearing banks, corndnoed 
most good judges that issues of similar pa^jor 
afforded the British Government its best mearts 
of Oniuiciiig its current roqiiiroments. 

After a iiuiiiber of iruHitings the British Life 
Assiuriuice offices dctcidod to make no extra 
(charge on the policies of members who might 
serve abroad in the Territorial Forces, Yeo- 
manry, or new onnies raised during the war, 
provided that membeTs effected tlieir ix>licies 
when civilians. It hod at once been decided 
that no extra premium should be cliarged on 
account of home service. Officers in the Royal 
Navy afloat or abroad and in the Expoditioniwy 
Army who had not paid tho ordinary additional 
rate in peace time for naval or military service 
were charged an additional premium of £5 5s. 
per cent, for tlie period of the war, and non- 
combat anta were? asked to i>ay an extra rate 
of £3 38. per cent. On new xxilicies of com- 
batants in tho Expeditionary Force the extra 
rate charged w'as £7 78. per cent., and on tho 
policies of iion-coiiibatants £5 Ss. per cent. 
Friendly alien combatants w'cro charged an 
additional rate of £10 lOs. per cent. 
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F OK a good inniiy >piirs bpforc tlie war 
(jlennany’s financial position laid pn*- 
sofilod not only Gcnimiiy but all Hm* 
world that bad <Unilings with Iut xvith 
a wt of [)rol)Ioins of <*xtraordiiuu*y roin- 
filexity. Most com il rips bad been made piiiji- 
fully coiiseious of the foTiiii<iabl(» eburaeter 
of German business eoiiipetition, mid every- 
body vras aware of tlie rafiid groM'fb of Gor- 
iiiany's internal and foivign tradi* and of tlie 
aVjiindant outu'ard evidence of strengtli and 
proafierity. On the otbi^r haiiil, she was for 
cvcT piling up debt on unfavourable conditions, 
and repeat 4 h 1 political crises showed that she 
IumI the greatest diniculty in adjusting her con- 
Htitutioiinl and fiscal systems to the growth of 
ex£)endiiure which w'as mainly duo to the 
extravagant demands of her Army and Navy. 
“ Finance reform ” had been again and again 
the one griMit problem of German politics. 
Puriial solutions of the problem liad been 
efTected only at the cost of great iiitmud 
upheavals and bitter but imh'cisive battles 
betM’een the agrarian and industrial intert^f^, 
hetwe^en the reaetioiuiry and the “ lilK*ral ” 
forces, and indcsHl between the difl'ercMit States 
of the Knipire. When, in 1913, Germiiiiy 
made the last and enormous addition to her 
Army, to w’liioh reference was nitule in an earlier 
chapter of this work, the Imperial IVea^iury 
could not face another battle alioiit direct and 
indirect taxation, and recourse to the 

sim[»le Vmt medieval method of imposing a 
direct “ levy ** on all property on a wale W'hich 


was expected to produce about £50,000,000. 
WImmi war broke out the assessments for this 
“ h»\ y ” bad been ina ie, but not a penny had 
afdually been collected. Tlie “ levy ** was by 
its nature w'ar and not peace finance, and one 
immediate result was that, while other countries, 
iiiiinediately the M'ar began, hud rocoiirse to a 
tnoratorium, Gormany prc>ferred to adopt all 
sorts of sp4*eial retiuKiicfS and precautions, the 
main ihmisoii being that Mobile the Govorninent 
could nut suspend the heax'y taxation upon wliich 
it was relying, it could not collect the taxes 
if the people could not collect. their debts. 

Peculiar as was tlie financial system of the 
German Empire, not less peculiar was the 
iuteriial structure of German finance, industry, 
and trade. There was no doubt that, from 
liaving been a proverbially pour coilntry, Ger- 
many had in a very short time become, statistic- 
ally, at any rate, a very wealthy one. It w'os a 
favourito fiastiTiie of German financiers, in the 
period immediately preceding the war, to com- 
pile and {jublish dazzling estimates of the 
whole national w'calth. As nobody in Germany 
had ever scTiously considered the possibility 
of (jennaiiy being defeated in war, the figures 
W’cre ever fresh incitements to industrial ex- 
pansion and speculation and also to almost 
luilimited expenditure on annaments, and yet 
there was no reason to l>o sure that the statistics 
would ultimately carry more weig|it in history 
than the far more stupendous statistics which 
have often been compiled about the wealth 
of the Cliinese Empire. 
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THK DECLARATION OF WAR IN BERLIN. 


T\\i' coum' of tlio war will, }h»w*^v(t, tc*ll 
its own lalo as n^pirdn the general hohiicIiic'hs 
nf Connaii ealculat ions. It was sim^ of iuku^h- 
sily lo ohaiigo the whole course of Cernmn 
(Icvelopiiieiit, and abov<» all to iriovo the fouiida- 
lions of Cernuiti industry and fhianee. 'Phere 
are only I wo or three vital ]ioints to hear in 
mind. '’.I’he first question which W4ir was (o 
answer was to what extent Cerniany, still 
and notwithstanding her industrial expansi<in 
a very great producer of corn and cattle, was 
“ self-Hupporting.” The second quest i«»n was 
to what extent jjcr resources and ('n^dit couM 
stand the strain of a war whicli, as long as the 
Mritish Nav\v i^xistwl, was sure to close her 
l»orts, stop most of her supplies of raw materials, 
shut down her factories atid mills, and test 
all her reserves. Two things at 'least, weiv 
clear. Oennany had retained a wonderfully 
siiitiqiiatod system of payments, innocent of 
t he most ordinary cash-sparing devices, cheques 
being almost unknown to a great part of tJie 
])opulation. On the other hand, Germany luwl 
developed with oxtraordinar>' daring «*very 
method of employing all available capital. 
'Phe German banks, w’orking moreover in the 
clot^t possible^ community, bec^ame evt‘r more 
and mori^ money-lenders and orgiwiizers c)f 
infhjatrj% themselves directly involved in every 
great industrial and commercial concern in 
the country, competing eagerly for the deposits 
Hhich fed these concerns, and encouraging and 
directing private enterprise in every direction. 


Scene in front of the Royal Palace. 

[Topicaf. 

Mortgagee transactions assumcMl eiiorinoiis pro 
portions, and even the I'rnssian savings hanks, 
which ]i(*ld dc‘)>oHits of more than 
had more than half of their \vhr»lc funds in 
mortgages. Kve^n in [Muure time the state of 
the cash rcscTvt^s of the hanks caused gravid 
misgivings, and wIumi war broke out a dis- 
cussion was procecMliiig with a view to com- 
pt*11iiig th(‘ hanks to iriaintaiii 10 pcT cent. c)f 
their deposits in. cash or bills at tho ltii|M^rial 
Bank. 

At the time of the Morocc^o crisis, in the 
atiiunm of 191 J, the GiTinaii Foreign Othce 
w’lw embarrassed at the critical moment, by strong 
warnings from the (German financiers. After 
the crisis there was a general feeling th.atGer- 
jnjMiy ought to make more definite financial pn*- 
parations for war. A good deal was iiid(*od done, 
partly in the direct ions already indicated, ])artly 
by municipal tmd othiT liH*al entorf)rise. w'hich 
paved the way for the mevksures actually taken 
when the war broke out, and part ly by im'asures 
-whic'h were helped by the general cemrse of 
trtule and fiiianc!e — for strengthening the moiii\\' 
miirket. During the spring and early siiinmiT 
of 1914 Berlin was indexed quito abnormal 1\’ 
strong, and althougli it was obvious that tlu^ 
strength wiis mainly due to tho falling off in 
traile in a country which, as wo havt? seen, 
c^mployed all availably, capital to an extra- 
ordinarx' extent, the avfindance of money xvas 
contemplated with pridi^ by the Kmperor »uid 
Ilia political advisors, .and no doubt affected 
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RUN ON A BERLIN BANK. UopicaL 


Iht’ir HctiofiH. On April 23. for instanor. tht$ 
linporitil lliuik return Hhowed iticTetiMCH during 
tlio prect'diiig of more than £2,000,0(10 in 

gold and inon? than £1,000,000 in .silver, whiln 
the noto (‘ircidiitioii liiul bcssi reducssi by 
£0,000,000 and the total noto (‘iroulation was 
£22,593,000 below the tax-froo inaximiiin. 

Tht^ position rc*inained vc'ry strong until the 
enct of tbo half-year. There was tln^n an iin- 

<?xpeet*xlly largi' drain on tlu^ Bank. The 

return of Juni^ 30 showed, for example, a re- 
duet ion of gold by £3,240,000 and a reduction of 
de]3osits by more than £10,000,000, while the 
noto einMilation increased by more than 

£30,000,000. During July there was again 
stearly all-round improve! nont. Tlie rcdiini 
t»f July 23, the day before the publication of the 
Austrian ultimatum t-o Serx^ia, showed a large 
inereom^ in gold and in deposits, while the note 
circulation hod docToused by more than 

£6,OOO,O0o and was £22,804,000 below the tax- 
free maxiTniini. The development of the crisis 
very rapidly changix^l the aspect of affairs. 
Hetween July 23 and July 31, the eve of the 
dix^laration of war on Russia, the stock of gold 
dwrea<!»pd by more than £5,000,000 and the 
notes in circulation increased by more than 
£02,000,000. In the course of the next few' 
du>’H the special war legislation which W'c shall 
describe xvas passed and fundamentally altered 
the working machinery of the Imperial Hank. 

The main feature during the next fow' weeks 


wivs an enormous incTease in the circulation of 
notfw. In the days priK;eding th€> war then* 
were al 1 the ex pec ted financial phenomena. The 
(lerman Bourses were kept open for a ft*w 
days, thanks tf» the intervention of the banks, 
but busini*.ss was practically sto])ped on July 29. 
There were very scv<?re runs on the savings 
banks, especially in places near the frontiers, 
on July 27 and the follow'iiig days. There was 
a great rush on the Imi)erial Hank of |M*oplc 
trying to get gold for paper. Mcanw'hilc, 
although it was certain then that there would 
be no Tuoratorium in (Germany, traders hastened 
to fuinoiince that, they would suspend payment s, 
and the grt^at industrial and commcrciul 
organizations began to prepare for cooperative 
n(!tif>n. 

The general situation in Germany at 
the outbreak of war can be described as 
one of temporary financial strength and 
grave industrial and commercial appre- 
hension. It was pretty generally believed that 
Germany could well stand a short war, but few 
peoi)le cannl or dared to think of the possibilities 
of a long one. . It was obvious that, unless 
disaster befell the British Navy, German ports 
would practically bo closed, and it was evident 
thiit, except as regarded the manufacture 
of w'ar material, industry would soon be 
brought to something like a standstill. What 
Germany had to do was not so much to attempt 
the hopeless task of “ keeping things going ” 
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iw to readjust her whole structiiro to an cjx- 
t reinoly iincoiufortable situation which she 
<ruiild only hopit would nut endure. 

Tho first in'osure odopttxl was to authori/.t» 
extraordinary expenditure to tlic amount of 
1^265,000,000. xiouns to tho amount of 
£250,000,000 were to be raised as necxl occurred, 
and tho Imperial Bank was placed in possi^ssion 
of the stock of gold and silver whicJi Germany 
had for a good many years sbired up as a 
war chest.” Tho Imperial Bank was reliovtKl 
<if the obligations to pay a tax on tho amount 
by which its notes in circulation exceedccl its 
stock of cash. Other far-reaching fncilitit»» were 
otlerod for the covering of tlio note issuer. All 
paper money was made legal tender, and the 
hank was relieved of its obligation to give gold 
in exchaixge for paper. 

Am for food supplies, all restrictions on im« 
p( rts were reinovcHl. Tho local authoritii'S were 
given power to fix maxiiniim prici^ of food- 
stuffs, natural products, and fuel, and to 
foiupel sales. • 

As we have seen, there waiii: m qiu»Hlioii in 


Germany of a general moratorium, and pc‘ople 
pointed with much pride to tlie fiu;t-, although 
the truth was that Germany was not in a ]M3Hi- 
tioii to introduce a general iiuvratoriiiiii and had 
to deal with tho sit nation in other wavs. Tho 
most important ac;tiou wtis in tho direction of 
supplying easli, or rather paper, to anybody and 
ev'<Tybody who possessed pr(»porty of any 
value. Sfiecial loan institutioits in connexion 
with t)io Imperial Bank were established and 
aiitliorized to issue special ” loan ” paper up to 
a total n mount of £75,060,000. They were 
eiii[>owereci to grant loans not only on stocks 
and sliares but on no]i-perishab1i» goods of all 
kinds, doing biisint^ss down to amounts so siiiall 
as £5. Tlio “ loan ” j>apiT was given nearly 
tlie same status as bank-notes, although the 
public was not obliged to licccpt them in 
payment. One of tho ma'ii objects of all this 
was to enable tho public to borrow on their 
existing investments in ordi^r to be able b) 
Hubseribo to the new war loans. 

In ufldition to these Government loan c*sta- 
blishinents “war eiedit bait’c; ” were set up 
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in all parU of the coimiry iu the course of a 
few wwkrt and proceeded to do biisiuess esjjcci- 
ally with small traders and others. 

lly these and similar methods Germany 
patched up the situation and mado it appear 
fairly tolerable to the ordinary eiti/eii. There 
was inevitably a great deal of uncimployinent 
from the very outset, nolwitJistanding tlie fact 
that almost the whole able-bodiinl po]jiilation 
was in t)ie field. There was also a good deal of 
disin^s, but it was perhaps at first due in 


great part to the dislocation caused by the 
mobilization and movement of troops. There 
was want in 'some places and plenty in others, 
but there was at the outset little to warn the 
pLH>ple generally of the appalling risks of Ger- 
many's great 'fllventure. The real qutfstion 
wiM not whether the position was superficially 
sound, or what was the particular merit of 
ingenious financial devices. The only real 
basis of the whole buHiiicss was confidence in tlu; 
succi^s of Gen nan arms. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE GERMAN ARMY 1870-1914. 

'r«ADIT10NS OF THE AUMY — ThK NeW AkMS LlTl-IRATirUR MoLTKlfi- -HlH COM.KAfJUF> 

'rHK War OK 1866 AN o its Lkshons 1870— Prussian Stiiatkoy — The 'rAuriiJAL Knvkuofmicnt - 
riiTTicusMs -Meckel (IKNEIIAL Kffect OF 1870 on the Army- Trk (Jerman (Constitution- - 
Tnorkasks of Strknotii to 1890 The Law OF 1893- Further Increases -The Law of 1913- 
Atplication op the Prini.hfle of National Service— Xum hers of 'Prained Men — ^'Phe Auk 

Factor Catkoories of Thoofs- IOrsatz Ukserve First Pan of Landsturm — One- Year 

Volunteers Non-Commissioned Officers- -Corps of Officers— Paramount Influence of 
iViiMY ON German Society— /Pkhritorial ] Hstkirution of the Army — “ iNsriscTJONS ’’—Army 

CORrs-T^OMMANDlNO OFFICERS PORTRESSES- ThE MILITARY (-AllINKT WaR MINISTRY- - 

Finance — Keadiness for War — Kmiuhant Law of 1913. 


T HI'O rise and dodino of armies is an 
aspect of universal history which 
never fails to inten^st, and with 
armies as with States the past has in 
it the seeds of the future. As it is impossible 
to understand t he eharactor and organization 
of the foririi<hihle enemy oppostM.1 to the Allies 
in 1914 w'ithoiit some knowledge of its develop- 
ment in the preccHiing <lee ides, we propose to 
r.-*vert in greater detail to a subject already 
referred to in (Chapter 11. The iiw>s!; natural 
starting point is the war of 1870-1, at which 
time tlie German Arm.>’, after a period of 
laborious evolution, reached a remarkable 
standard of efficiency. Several factors itad 
contributed to this result. In the first place, 
the traditions of the old Prussian Army had iKH'n 
revived by the study of the Seven Years’ ’War. 
In the second, the traditions of the War of 
Lilieration and the teaching of the school of 
Hliichor and Gneisenau were still living. In 
the third, the idea of universal servic:? intro- 
duced by Scharnhorst had botm carried to a 
logical conclusion. Th science of leadership, 
built up by a long series of distinguished 
soldiers, culminated in Molike, who founded a 
school of which* perhaps the most distinguished 
survivor was Marshal von derGoltz. The great 
“ battle-thinker ” found apt pupils amongst 
th© Pniasian aristoc^racy, who formed a military 
Voi. I. Part 6. ^ 


caste steeped in the proeepts of Glausc.'witz. 
Full-blooded nianhofKl in G«Tinan>' iriaiiifc^sted 
itself in military study and military exereisi^s, 
just as In Kngland at the sanies ]K*rioil it began 
to manifest' itsiOf in athleties. Among the 
troops cifpril ih corps was fostered by a real 
territorial system by >vlii<*}i the of thi? 

soil were gathered together in their own dis- 
tricts, and were nourished aind trained by and 
among the petaple ta> wlauii they heloiigiMi. 
The Silesiium foiiiied one corps, the Poiiier- 
iiiiiaiis s iiother ; the corjis lea<liT was a sort 
of military governor in his own jirovinire and 
the autonomy of the eori)S was carried to the 
point of eiiuipping the troop.-a out of local fiiiuls. 
'Jhe women wire no less enthusiastic tlian 
the men. A sickly family “thinking of a 
coining w’ur deplore the fact that- they will 
have no relations in the Army.” The mechani- 
cal genius of Nieliolas Dr<\\s<? prcKhured the 
first hrc<^<;h-loading rifle which was sufficiently 
strong to undergo the? wear and tf‘ar of cam- 
]>aigning. and Krupp’s cannon foundry yieldeil 
one of the first rifled breech -h and ing cannon. 
The mental iwftivity of officers found vent in 
books and pam])hlet8 of an astonishing variety 
and excellence, as, for example, the “ Tactical 
Retrospect,” written by a company com- 
mander after the war of 1866, in which the 
defects of the Army os discovered during this 
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THE CROWN PRINCE OF BAVARIA. 

[t\ O. Hoppi. 


hriof wore fro ly expose^]. More 

romarkablo Htili, tho thinker of the ’nixtioK 
bt'came the man o action in 1870, avoiding 
the reproach 8o often levelled at anii'Chair 
<TiticH. Although Hinee Waterloo the PruHnian 
Army had ri^Hted on itH laurels, it proved itself 
a trustwoithy and efficient instrument in 
the handa of its great strategist. The pub- 
lished works of Moltkt^ show that lie had fore- 
cast almost every military situation tluit could 
arise* in the cus(' of a (piarrel with neighbouring 
Powirs, and his strategical conceptions have 
fornuMl the starting ]K>int of most of tho military* 
thought of the past half century. This 
was very largely' due to tlie fiict that he 
was the lirst to gri\sp the |K)tential effects of the 
railway, tho telegraph, and of modern arms on 
tJio handling of great armies, and tho moditica- 
lions wliich thc'so now factors hiui rendered 
iie(ri*ssar>‘ or desirable in tho earlier practice of 
Xa])oleon. The view that liis strategy' was 
bused on ditT(*reut ]>rinciples to that of the 
Kmperor lias been strongly contested ; certainly, 
so far as their jiraetice was concerned, it would 
Ije jxissible to ijiiote a good deal of evideneo in 
fax'our of the opposite o]>inion. That Moltke 
was not afraiil to adojit wide strategic fronts, 
and relitnl rather on eiiveloiMiieiit than jieiietra- 
lion of the hostile front lut the ineiuis of victory, 
was probably due more to the practical changes 
in tho conditiouB than to divergencies of funda- 
mental theory. Liko all great soldiers ho was, 
as the (SennauH say, a realist ; and as he said 
himself, strategy is a matter of ** makeshifta,*’ 
not of hard and- fast system. Moltke was happy 


in his associates, for he had the personal support 
in tile field of King William, and as a general rule 
he saw eye to eye with Bismarck in questions of 
State policy, a necessary condition of all effective 
straU^gy. He had, moreover, at his disposal 
tlmt remarkable administrator. Von Boon, who 
as Minister for War kept ready sharpened 
the sword which it was Moltke's business to 
use. It was, indocxl, a galaxy of talent that took 
the field against tho French in 1870 ; Stciiunetz, 
“ tho lion of Nochod,” Prince Frederick Charles^ 
and the Crown Prince of Saxony commanded 
aniiios ; Hliimenthal, Stiehle, Sjiorling, and 
Stosch were tho chiefs of the Arin>' staffs ; and 
amongst tho corps leaders were Goebeii and 
Werder, both of whom .showed tlieinselveH 
caimble of commanding arinie.s, Maiiteiiffel, who 
had led the Army of tho Main in 18(18, Fran- 
.seeky, tho hero of Maslowed, (Jonstaiitin Alv'ens- 
loben, who was to immortalize himsc*lf at Mars 
la Tour, Ktrchbach, wlu> had led tlu^ famous 10th 
Division at Naeliod, and Skalitz, Tiiiiqiling, 
Zastrow, Manstein, all well-tried as divisional 
commanders in 1800 ; the Bavarian generals, 
Hartmann and Von der Tanii, and twi> Prussian 
geiieralH, Von Boyer and Von Obc'rnitz, tlie 
leaders of tlie Baden and VV’iirtembcTg iiide* 
pendent divisions. Moltke's immediate en- 
tourage included General von Podliielski, wiio 
served as QuarteriiiaHter-General, and the iliree 
“ Hous-chefs ** of staff, Bronsart, Verdy du 
yernois, and Braiideiistein ; and it w'as said 
that so perfect on understanding existed lietween 
tlu*m that if one was suddenly called away while 
flraiting lui Army order another could take up 
tile JK'U and finish the document in the sjiirit of 
its. author. Tlu^y were, iiidee<l, a “ bmid of 
brotliers.'' Major Bliime, who afterwards com- 
maiuled the 15th ^\rmy C*or|>s, w'as chi(>f of the 
Executive Department, luid tlie present com- 
mander of tho 8th (\>r|)s, von Billow, was tlien 
a captain on the staff. Of these meinlxTS of the 
Geiieral Staff in 1870 tivo became Ministers of 
War, six were given coiiimaiul of Army Corps 
or held tlu^ post of Inspect or -(.leiuTal, two 
became generals, and four became major- 
generals. 

The German Aimy had the advantage of 
entering upon the war of 1870 while its e.xperi- 
encesof war in ISOOweie still fresh ; tlie earlier 
campaign was, in fact, a much-needed prepara- 
tion for the later one. The well-known letters 
of I^inee Kraft of liolienlohe enumerate the prin- 
cipal changes that were effected within four years 
to moke good the deOcieiicies tliat had been 
discovered in the war against Austria. It was 
foiuid, for example, that the value of the Krupp 
gun in 1866 had been insiifficieritly realized 
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tlirough want uf tactical training among thn 
artillery officers. Kraft, wlio was a gunner 
himself — ^he eornmanilc'd tluj artillery of tlio 
Prussian Guard (*orp.4 — ^is luxsparing in lus con< 
diPiAnation of his own arm. Ho says, “our 
artillery on almost every occasion entered upon 
the scene far tiio late and witlrfor too small a 
nimber of gui is. ' ’ Yet tliey had gone into act ion 
with a feeling of absolute certainty tliat nothing 
could resist tliem, for it was coivsich^red 
tliat ten Prussian giuis would overcome 16 
Austrian giuis, so superior w^^re tlio 
former to the latter in point of construction. 
With regard to tlie cavalry it had been found 
that Napoleon's practice had been - so far luis- 
read that the mobile arm was kept in largo 


mosses in rear of the Army with the 
idea tliat .it should bo carefully preservfHl 
with a view to its poHsiblo cmployiiicut 
os a reserve on the battleliold, a roiunrk 
that applies equally to the so-called reserve 
artillery, which absorbed mor« l.haii half <jf 
the guns of the Army and retained them a 
day's march distant from the bat t]efi(*lf]. 
Such is the influence*, of a more plirow^ »in the 
jiraetice of war. Tho infantry almio eseape^d 
criticism, as indoo<l it might, siihjc it- won thc» 
decisive battle. In tho words of the nflicial 
history “ the infantry fought almost alone." But 
the success of tho infantry was largely asc'Tibable 
to the powerful influence brought tn bear on the 
battle by the intelligence of the nation in arms. 
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GENERAL VON KLUOK. 

[Rtcord Pws, 


A Hirikitig inslanco of the correction on tho 
buttlefielcl of tho orrorn of peaco training may 
1)0 inontionod. Captain May, author of tho 
“ Tactical Kotrospoct,” says : “ When the 

noodle gun (brccch-loiuliiig riflo) at tho oum« 
iiienuoTnont of the fifth year of its existence 
was first generally issixxl to tho troops, a 
standing order, insisted on by generals who 
preached at all inspections and pariulos, was: 
‘ (leiitleinen, throw out very few skirmishors — 
only ono . mndion ; that is now as efficient as 
an old sub-division ; lot all the rest be kept 
well in hand.* Ex])erience, howovor, soon 
showed that tho exac't reverse of those t-heoroti- 
cal rules, which* appeared so judicious at tho 
time, was tho right ])riu*tice. Above all things, 
evt'ry ono sought to give full effect to tho 
efficiency of his trustworthy arm. Why should 
thoy be lield bm^k Y Why not strike with ,tho 
full weight of tho wc*apon in their possession Y 
Thus they all dissolved thcmsol ves into a swarm 
of skirmishers, because in tliat formation the 
breech-loader can bo best used, and l^eoauso it was, 
besides, sufficiently analogous to a company 
column, which often stood more than ten deep 
and ffrcxl from all possible- posit ions. And this 
would tako place not so much at tho word of 
command of their leader (who perhaj^is could 
only luMU* liimsclf from the deafening noise of 
tho guns and small arms) as from a natural 
(*otisequence of the circumstances in which they 
were placed." 


The Army of 1870, then, was tho finished 
article which had been proved in its roiigli 
state in tho furnaco of Sadowa. 1870 showed 
how greatly 'it had bonofltod by its ox- 
porionce. Tho mobilization was carried out un- 
disturbed by fears for what the enemy might 
do on tho frontier. The concentration was 
effected at points which enabled tho Supremo 
Command to defend the whole of 190 miles 
of frontier whilo ficting in a mass offensively 
against tho enemy’s main army, and even the 
encounters -at Spicheren and Worth on August 
6, which were spoken of afterwards as hors 
d'cBUvrea and wore said to havo ruined Moltke’s 
plan for a groat battle on tho right bank of tlio 
Mosollo, proved to be of considerable value 
in a tiictical souse as onabling (he troops to 
test their powers in non-committal actions 
against a foe who was known to bo in possf^ssion 
of a superior fire-arm, tho Chassepof*. The 
manner in which all units marched to the sound 
of tho cannon showed that tho value of co- 
opcTation had been thoroughly roalixed. "J'ho 
artillery, determined ti> remove tho sliigma 
that rested upon their service, como into 
action early and in mass, and, where necessary, 
brought their guns up into the firing line to cope 
with tho French rifle and thus cover tho advance 
of their infantry. The^-German gunners- re- 
ceived their guerdon when tho French 
Emperor, an artillerist himself, remarked after 
Sedan, “ In my artillery I feeb myself per- 
sonally conquered." The cavalry had begun to 
grasp tlio importance of its strategical mission — 
“ Cavalry forward " was on injunction inscribed 
in almost every telegram in tho early days of 
August — apart from its use on the battle- 
field ; and tho infantry, now screened by its 
cavalry and protected by its artillery, never 
hesitated to come to close quarters. The 
higher leiiding, gcnorolly speaking, w'os oxtra- 
ordiiuirily successful. This was duo in the 
first plivce to Moltke, in the second to the 
fatuity of the French generalship ; in the third 
to the loyalty with which the different com- 
manders- supported one another. It is com- 
paratively rarely that we hear>of friction be- 
tween commanders -and staffs, and when it 
occurred tho obstructionist was quickly removed, 
as in tho cose of Steinmotz. In a general way 
harmony was preserved by tho exercise of tact, 
of which Verdy du Vemois gives an early 
example. On July 31 tho Crown Prince domurre'l 
to an order to advance on the ground that 
tho Third Army was not yet ready for the field. 
A somewhat peremptory telegram was about 
to bo dispatched from, the Hoyal headquarters 
when Verdy du Vemois remarked: “I knew 
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that staff very well in the last war. If you wish 
to create strained relations with them during 
the whole of this campaign send it ; but I 
am perfectly sure that they will be oiTended, 
and 1 think not without some cause. For a 
good reason there must surely bo for their not 
yet fixing the date of sttvrting.** Moltke re- 
plied, “ Well, but how aro we to nianago it, 
then ? ” Verdy then proposed that ho 
should himself go to the Crown Prince’s head- 
quarters and personally explain the need for 
immediate action. And acc;ordiiigly he joiirneyetl 
fromMajxmce to Speyer, and returned within 72 
horn's- to say that General von Dliitncnthal, 
who was tho Crown Prince’s Chief Staff Ofriecr, 
hod agreed to cross tho frontier at Woissonbiirg 
on August 4. 

PriKSsian strategy in 1870 may bo siimini'd up 
ill four aphorisms : — 

(1) that errors in thi^ original assembly of 
the Army can scarcely mer bo reeliliiHl 
during tho course of the cain[)aign ; 

^2) that no plan of operations can with safety 
go beyond lihe first meeting with tho 
enemy’s main army ; 

(3) that tho only gefigraphieal point to ho 
consi<lerrd is tho point where the oiituny’s 
main army will ho found ; 

(1) that the enemy’s main army is to ho 
assailed wherever met. 

The fonn of strategic attack generally utMxi 
by Molike was that called by some tho turning 
movement and by others strategic interception. 
Kazaino’s army was cut off from Paris before 
battle was delivered at Gravciotto ; and Mive- 
mahon’s aririy was completely Kurrounded Ix^foro 
it was decisively attacked at 8r?dan. This form of 
strategic attack naturally led to -that of tactical 
envelopment on the battlefield ; and as in all 
the earlier battles, except Mars la Tour, the 
factor of numerical superiority was on tho side 
of the* Gormans, tho first condition of successful 
<mve1oping tactics was secured. For a general 
to attempt to envelop an army equal in number 
and quality to his own obviously expoHi)s his 
over-extended line to the danger of being broken 
by the more compact massifs of the enemy. 
This danger tho Germans usually managed to 
avoid during the campaign of Metz and Sedan, 
iitul lator on, when with annual inferior in 
numbers they had to opjx)Sf3 the mmicrous but 
ill -trained treops of the Kepublic, the superior 
<iuality of their own troops enabled them to 
adopt breadths of front which under other 
circumstances would have ]iroved disastrous. 



GENKRAL VON HRERINGEN. 

[Inlenulutua’ /lluslijti.nix. 


The gciua'iil success of the cnvt^opmoiit in ISTo 
tlid not deceive them as to its limitations or ns 
to tho nec^essity of strong reserves. As Voii 
Meckel, the fut 111*0 ti'iielier of the .1apiinesi>, 
pointed out after tho war, “ d(^[>th and hreiMlth 
of front stand in opposition to. ami mutually 
control, eoch other, llroad fronts have grent 
strength at the coinmenceinent of an action, 
hut depth alone stMMircs its being thoroughly 
carried out. . . . Tt is a common fault to under- 
value the waste and tho necessit y of fcixling ft ho 
front lino] in a battle . . . and on many 

occasions during tho last war wo stood for hours 
on the brink ol disaster, all our forces being 
used up . . . The greatest opponent of a 

judicious, relation In'twcs'ii depth and hrendtii 
is tho desire to outflank. Though this is iniuili^ 
in all minds it must ho c‘niiihated.” 

A notable change was f3vident in tlio niirinr 
tactics of infantry. Tho tendency to di-:- 
(M^rsion which in 1860 startled the rrussian 
leiuiiTs as an unauthoriziMl improvisation 
calculated to doprivo the company comnuiiidcr 
of tho force necessary to execute tho nssaiilt 
had in 1870 Issm accepted as iiiovitablo and 
tlw* cry hod arisiai to '‘organizes disorder,” 
in other words, to methodize a form of t4icticH 
wiiich, strictly considered, was no form a.t. 
all. That it IhmI t he advant age, of do<Tcasing 
loss in a series of battles in which for the 
first litiio both sides wi^re ariiu^l with hroech- 
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GENERAL VON FALKENIIAYN, 
l*russlan Minister of War. 

{CiHtrat N-*w, 


li rilU).s wiiH (‘vidiMii, but it us ueeonipunird 
by u dmwbu(;k until thou utiliourd of, whic^h 
WHS only rovoidod to tho world by indopcMidoiit 
writoFH aftor tho war, as, for (*xainpU\ tln^ author 
Ilf tho famous HiiiiiincT Ni><ht'8 Dixrani.’* 
"riio o.vaiiiplo to w'hioh tho writor, Mcokt;!, 
ouIUhL attoiitioii was that oi OavolotU?, wjioro, 
Hooonlin>^ t-o tho Official History, 4.*! com- 
ptiiiios of dilToiviit n'Kiiiioiits woro at oiu? and 
samo tiiuo in tho Aiilnirgo of St. Hufjort. 
“ You liavo Htvii tho farmhoiist^ and know tho 
building is scarcoly large oiiuugh to contain a 
singlo company on war strength, especially whcai 
you rc^moinbor tliab tho low garden was exan- 
uiandod from Mosi^ow farm and \indor a iicavy 
lin\ Forty-threi? coinpaniin4 arc more tlian 10,000 
moil. Whore wc^n? tlic^ 0,800 men who had no 
room 7 ” The explanation ho gives is that “ tliis 
opideinie of withdrawing from tho battle begins 
with tho game and spreading with |X)sti]oiitial 
rapidity rugos over tho batitleOold liko a fever.*’ 
The writor emphatically dcx;lanx3 that at his first 
liattlo in France, on reacliing tho scene late iu 
tho day, “ tho field was literally strewed writh 
niwi who hod left the ranks and wert^ doing 
nothing. Wludo battalions cxiuld have been 
formed from them. From whore wo stood you 
could count hundreds. Some woro lying down, 
their rifles pointing to tho front as if they wero 
still in tho firing line and wore expecting the 
enemy to attack tiioin at any moment. These 


luul evidently romnined behind lying down 
when the moro (xiiiragoous had advanwd. Ol hers 
had squatted Uk(? hares in tho furrow.s. Whorovi^r 
a hush or ditch gave shelter there were men to be 
s(H»n,who in some cases liad made t heinselves very 
comfortable.’* Tii- short, this kind of straggling 
was tho conseqiienco of teaching men to take 
cover iu attack. In dispersion it is difficuilt to 
be steadfast, in close order it is difficult to 1 x 3 
Weak. Under tho leadt.*r*s iiifliienco the ex- 
ample of the strong impels the wliolc. Among 
the loaderless the example of tho confused and 
tho cowards has tho upper iiaiid.’* Morcxiver, 
tho vico of “ extcMided order,” as Meckol con- 
ceived it to be, ]>roduced another ]i)ienomenon, 
namely, “ the effort of the lieutenant to release 
hiiiiscdf from company ties, and the similar 
effort of his tuiptain to release hiinscdf from 
battalion ties, in order to seek opportunities of 
distinction by individual acts of heroism.** 

In these excerpts, as the reader will poreeivo, 
are raised many of those burning questions 
with whicli the British Army beeaino familiar 
in tile course of the Soutli African W^ar, and the 
solution of wliieh was attempted in Maneliuria in 
11104-5 and in Kiiro|H' iu 1011. Without pro- 
posing to enter upon the later developments of 
the German tactical scdiool, it is worth noticing 
hei'o that as tho war of 1870 proeeedcxl there 
Wiis a tendoney to abandon t he elosor ordor of 
battle and to fight in more extended formations. 
How far this was duo to tho general nature of 
tho operations, how' far to the diminished capa- 
city of the French troops, liow far to tho growing 
exi)erienct3 and confidenci! of tho Germans them- 
selves cannot bo discussed hero. Hut thoro is no 
doubt that in tho eoiieluding period of the war 
tho Gorman infantrymen had Ufarnt to fight 
effect iv€»ly and with far less loss to tIuMnsolvoa in 
comparatively open order. 

Tho army iliat roerossed the frontier in the 
spring of 1871, now truly a German Army, had 
on the wholo vindicated tho principles on which 
it had bfHin formed and le<i. In spite of the 
friction which from different causes had arisen 
botw'eim some of its cornpoiient parts, they had 
shared tho same experiences and were therefora 
likely to respond to tho saiiio teaching. The 
war liad prepared tho way not merely to politi- 
cal but t4i military unity. Tho road to Pnissian 
hegemony in soldiership as well as in atatosman- 
ship had been opened, and when the Army again 
entered tho field it was to demonstrate the 
thoroughness with which the consolidation had 
Ix'on effected. Wo now propose to sketch the 
dovelopiiio.its which tlie Gemiaii military 
system viiidt^rwent iu the period between 1871 
and 1914. 
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Tho Rrotit purpose) purHiiod b\' Ibsiuarck 
wiiA tho uni float ion of Cjortuatiy iiiid tlio fouiula- 
lioii of a (^Tinan Empiro luidiT the IimuI and 
<‘oiitrol of Prussia. Ho attainod liis oiid by tin* 
wars of 18(U, 18(M», and 1870. TJio rosults woi-o 
tlion put on pai)or in tho sliapo of a “ Clonstitii- 
tioii of tlio Gonriaii Eiujiiro,” which In'canio 
law in tho spring of 1871. This Constitution 
laid down t Ju* main jirinciplra of military organi- 
zation. and wtis su])ploinontod, as regarded tho 
r(*lations between the most important of tho 
(Serman States, by military eonveuitious eon- 
<'lu<lod by Prussia will) Havaria, Saxony, and 
Wurtt^mborg. 

It was laid down in tho Const it ution t hat every 
Gorman cajiablo of bearing arms belonged for 
seven years -in principle from tho end of his 
2llth to tho Ix^ginning of liis 28th year — to the 
*M*.t iv4» Army. Ho was to pass throe years wit U 
tlu* colours and four in the reserve, and then, for 
five mon^ years, belong to tho Landwehr. From 
the 4‘nd of 1871 the peiu;o strength of tho Army 
was fixed at oiu* per cent, of tho population, 
which was tlu^n just oV4*r 41,000,000. 

'Fho whole military forces were place<l under 
the control of the Emperor, subject only to thi‘ 
liieasiiro of military independence pres<?rve<l to 
'Muia^ 4if tho States in ]) 0 (ieo time. Even in 
Havana the Emi»eror wais to liave in peaMM.^ tiiia? 
a right of inspe(4 ion, involving tho n*sponsibilit> 


for eOiciency of tho forces. Tn war ho liecamc 
altogetlif^r supreme. Havana retained Iut own 
military organization and julmiiiistration, and 
her “ contiiigiMit ” (umsisted of two Army Corps, 
which were (‘ailed, as hitherto, thel. Havariaii 
Corps and the IL. Havarian Corps. Saxony re- 
tained some aiitonoiiiy in that she had a Minis* 
try of War (hut not a General Staff) of Jut own, 
and, as in 1870, gave Jut name to an Army (^)r])s 
(tile XI 1.). WiirteinlHTg Jiad miu'li tluj s.*ime 
rigJils as Saxony and providisl t Juj XllJ. Army 
t*orps. Ha.d(Mi, witli no spi‘cial riglits, provided 
t hl^ troops of t lie X IV'. Army Corjis. Some ot Jut 
units were given a territorial ehariwter -for 
(‘xainpjf?, tluj 2oth Hessian division. 

'riu^ whoJ(^ jM‘a4‘e sti'engtli of GiTmany, 
after tlu^ Freiieli war, was one jut cent, of a 
lH)l)iilation of 41,000,0(81. It was aetually 
tixcnl by a Jjuw of 1874, for tlio jKTiod from 
.laiiuary, I87r), to Decc inlier, 1881, at 401,859 
iion-f'ommissumed oHict^rs and m(*ii. There 
w(Te 18 Army (^orps- -the Prussian Giiarrl 
(hrjKS, 11 J^'ussian ^\i*my (^s»rjis, the XII. 
(Saxony), tJu* XIII. (\Vnrt4*mberg), the XIV. 
(Hiul(Mi), tJie XV. (Alsacu'-ljorraiiuO* and the 
1. and jr. Havarian. 'rju»S(* 18 Army Corjis 
comj»ri:;e(l 4()0 battalions of infantry, 405 
sqiHMlroits of cava1r>', 200 batteries of liidd 
artilliTy, 20 battalions of garrison artillery. 
IH engineer battalions, and 18 train battalions. 
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*rju» iiiiriilN'r of otlicoi’s, iw well as of oHieiiils of 
111 ! Hort44, was not lixeil by bw, but decidtsl 
iuiiiuiilly iu tile Budget. 

Ill 1880 be^iin th<* Joii^ series <if ia> 
er«sis(»s, justified juirtly by tbe eoiistitiit ioiud 
)iriiieiple that the peswe streu^tli should be om^ 
jier eeiit. of the ]H)])ulatioii, luit mainly by 
}>o]iiical eonsideratiojis und the alleged stren^tli 
of other eoiiiitries. All the oOieial <*xplaiiatiojis of 
lal^^r inereases were, indeed, variations of the 
explanation ^ivi^ii of the Bill of 1880 : 

Hince 1874 coiLsiclenililn iiiilit-iiry n'foriiiH liavo been 
can'loil out ill other Mtat-es. 'rhose ifforiiis aw t>f 
capital iinpoihince for (rcniiaiiy. lloiiiultMl aloii>{ an 
imniciiHc fi*onUor by thivo i^reat PewerH and four 
sinallor Powors, and utrrcsHiblu from (lir sea alon^ a 
)rf(Nit stwtfdi of coast, (bTinnny must l»« <*ons(antly 
ready to defend her liberty and her siMUirity, It is 
jihsnliitely neerssury to Increase the I'lTeetives and the 
number of units, unless we want the etTort-s made in 
time of peaei* to l>e rendered fruitless in time of war 
because rd the niinierleal superiority aiul sounder 
qr^animtioii whitrh our enemies rould set atrainst us. 

I So the ])oiK*o strength was raised, for tJio period 
1881-1888, from 40],G5i) to 427,274, by tho 
pierofiso of the infantry from 409 battalions to 
098, of tho field artillery from 300 batterios to 
340, of tho garrison artillery fi*om 29 baitt^ics 
t<» 31, and of the engineers from 18 battalions 
t4» 19. It was also decided to give some annual 
training to part of the so-called Krsat/ lloserve, 
whitdi eonuistod of nu'ii who by good fortune or 
for some slight physical reason escaped their 
military service, but were liable to be called uj> in 
the event of mobilization. About 20,000 or 


30,000 a year of these men were thus trained 
until 1803, wlien the training of tho Ersatz. 
U f?serve was. almost ent irely abolished. 

In 1880, I wo years before the eompletiou of 
the period covered by the Law of 1880, Mu- 
troverumont proposed fri^sh increases, calliui/ 
athmtioii once more to the increased strength of 
HVaneo and Itiissia and othiT neighliouriiig 
States. The Empire, “ the cliild of a glorious 
war,’* must again be put in a fxisition to enforce 
its pedicy wlieii thi? day arrived of tlie menace 
of ail EiiropiMiii conflict.” liismarek was at tbe 
time (sigaged in a litTce conflict with the (lerman 
(’litliolic Party, and dissolved the Kedehstag on 
aurcoiint of its o])position to tlu; tu‘w increasivx. 
Aft er thi» elucdioiis t he I jaw was passed in 1887. 
It increased the jieace stresigih of tho Army, for 
the period from 1887 to 1894, from 427,271 to 
408,409, iJie infiintry being inensvsed fmm 
.703 battalions to .734, and the field artillery from 
340 battf‘ri(‘S to 304, the strength of tho other 
amts remaining unchanged. 

In 1800 the number of Arn.y C’orps was raised 
from 18 to 2tl by the formation «>f the XVf. 
Army (?orps iu Ijorraiiie und of the XVII. Arm\- 
I’sirps on the eastern front b*r, aiw! a few montb'^ 
later the peiUH> strength was aginn increased, 
for t he period from 1 890 iiiit i I 1 894, from 408,4tM) 
to 480,983. Tho infantry was iiicnvascsl fiimi 
•734 battalions to .738, the field artillery from 
304 batteries to 434, tho oiigiiieers from I!* 
battalions to 2f), JiTid tho train from IS batta 
lions to 21. 

Ill 1893 caiiu^ far more iin)>ortaiit ehtpmes. 
cffecUsl again only after a Parliamentary con- 
flict and n dissolution of tho Hoiclistag. The 
Clovcrnnusit niiiiouuced, oiico more with special 
roforeiiee to ]w\\x Fran(;o and Hussia, that 
the griuliial increases of tho pemn* strength 
wiTi? no longer suflicii'iit. Tho Empire must 
jirocred “ to utilize to the full all its resoiirc4*s 
ill men.” The Moveriiment said : — 

Wc iiiiiNt ;i<lopt Jill orgiitiiziitioii involving the eta- 
ployiiiciit of all the men really lit for servhro. . Only 
then Hliall we be able to face calmly the possibility of 
an attack. The system w'hich conNlsts in slow and 
steady proKiTss must now ho abaniloned and give 
way to the immediate ap])licntioii pf the prinriple> 
upon whieh our military euiiNtitiitioii restj^. This 
application of principles will he pushed as far .'i> 
tho economic and lliiaiieial resOutres cf thi; lOmpire 
allow. 

It was found imiMissible for the jireseiit to 
increase tho muiiboi* of Army CorjM. ''riu* 
increase in the numbiu* of men taken up ine 
Xilitni, therefore, somu shortening of service 
witli tho colours, and colour service was to hi- 
red need from thriH' years to two with all ariii’^ 
oxcept cavalry and Jiorso artillery. Tho 
peiw^c Hti'fMigth of tho Army wi\s increasc'd from 
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to hut th<‘ nniiiL t*ITi‘ct of 

rt'orpauizat ion was lliiil. tho Army whs pn*- 
liarod t<i mohilizc with a larger iiuiiihtT of 
xouui; and woll-traiiiod iiioii, tho total bt'iivj: 

• .stjjiuitod lit 

Tu 1S1MI tJu* (lovcnmuMit was ajiiiin alarmod 
l)> the jiroi^ross of Kraiici* imd Russia, and 
fiuind a frosli ar<i:uiurnt in Iho Sjianisli-AnuTicau 
War, whicJi had “proved witli terrify in.u 

• li'ariK'sH what a jirico lias to he jiaid for laekof 
It pillar ])rt‘]iaratioiL for war in time of j>t?aee.'* 
I’lio nil] 1 1 her of Army (Vu’p.s was now intTeasetl 
from 20 tti 2;h hy t lu' formation td' theXVlII. 
Army t'orjisal Kiankfiirt-on-tlie-Maiii, tIii‘XIX. 
(2ud Saxon) Army Corjn, and a I IT. Havariiui 
Army Corj)-!. 'Phe jieaee streniith of the Army 
was increased Iia* lti,tMH) men, ajuirt from 
iion-etiminissionedollieers. Tlie 23 Army Ctirjis 
u«)W compristul 025 battalions of mfnntry. 
hs2 aqiiiidrons of cavalry, 57 4 hatteries of 
field Jirtillery, 38 liattalioiis of ^rarrisoii artillery, 
-fi battalions of engineers, II battalions <»f 
<‘ti]ninnnieation lroop.=i, and 23 battalions of 
t rain. 

Jn 11105 tliere was a- flirt Jkt inerease of tJie 
p«.*ace strenjft Ji by 10,000 men, togidher wit)i an 
iiiiprovt»nient of the provisions for the training of 
tile resei^’es. TJiero was a similar increasi* of 
'he ]H'aee stn^ngth in 101 1, and great technical 
iinjiroveinents wen* (iTtsMril, esjiecially by 
ilie creation of machine giin (Hunpanies and by 
a largo inert a-s(* of exjieiiditure on instriietion. 
1 he internal political situation was not then 
favonroble for the Oovemnient, aiwl it luuded 
'he Morocco crisis of 11)11 to give full liberty 
th® ap|ietitcs *of the military’ aiithoritic*H. 
I'-vcn then they wore somowhat Iminpered by 
the competition f>f the naval authorities; and 


then* was ojwn strife for a lime belwi*en the 
then Prussian Minister of War, (leiieral von 
Heeriiigcn, and the Secretary of State for Iho 
Imperial Navy. 

There was a general election in < lermany at 
the beginning of 11)12, aiul tlu? (lovernment 
announced tjiat it was necressary to have a 
Reichstag “ ready to maintain tin* Army and 
Navy in a ji/rfect state of jirejiaration and to 
fill up till* gups in ()ermany's armaments.’' 
Although the elt*ctions resulted in triMiiendoiis 
Socialist, victories, and the TnitM*rial jMii lister 
of Piiiaiiee. Herr Wermiith. resigned oflien, the 
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niilitairy w(Tc obtuiiu-d. Th<* Ijiw of 

1012 nusod tlu' sinMigUi of ilio Army t<o 

r>44,211, and tlio niimhor of Army Corps wiw 
iiiiTiMisod from 23 tio 25 by ilu^ cnnition of tin? 
XX. Army (.Virps for tho oivslorii front i*T 
(AlliMistoin) and of tlio XXl. Army (\irps for 
woslorn froiil ior (Saarbriickon). Tt. whs dccidotl 
that, tho, most important provisions of tlio l«iiw 
of 1011, >is woll as of tho now Law, sliotild bo 
rarriod out iminfsliatoly, instead of l^f^iiig 
sprimd ovor tln» |STind until 1015. 'riio Law 
involviMl a ooiisidorabkf roorf;ani'/ation un<l n^- 
distribution on both froiitiors. It inorcuiHiHl 
onormously tho rt’iidinoss of tho Army for war, 
and was tlio groatt*st effort mmlo by (lerinany 
sinoo 1870. As regards numbers, the t<ital jKsiee 
strength btHuinu^ approximately 723,000, all 
ranks inehided, tiiat is to say, 544,000 
privates, 30,000 oflieers, 05,0t)0 non-eommis- 
sioned o0ie«»rs, 14,000 om'-yrar volunU'ers, 
and 40,000 ofliRers and others of the admini- 
strative eiidrt>. 

NoverthelesH, thi? Law of 1012 was hardly in 
foree before fresh im^reases began to Ix^ de- 
manded and priKlieted. The inspired nows- 
paiiers pretended to cMistigate the military 
aiithoriticH for their slowiKNiis, and tlie Km]x^ror 
delivered a speech referring to the “ thorough 
application of tlie principle of obligatory 
service.” Tho now Hill itself very soon ajipearcd. 
It pro|X)Hed the incroase of the |M*aco strength 
from 544,211 to 6(51.170 privates, and the 
addition of 4,000 ofTicers, 15,000 non-conimis- 
sioned ofTicers. and 27,000 horses. Adding the 


administrative citdro and 18,000 one-year 
voliinttx^rs t'lo tofal pcMice strength was raised to 
al.M)ut 870,000 men. Must of the iiK^reaso was 
to be (fffectcHl imm(Mliat(4y, although the Bill 
eove.nxi a |HTiod of three years. The numlxT of 
Army Corps remained 25, but the various arms 
were ultimately to be raised to totals of 660 
batt.a1ions of infantry, 550 s(|uadroiis of cava1ry« 
63.3 batterie.s of Held artillery, 55 battalions ( f 
gai risen aitillery, 4t battalions of (‘iigineers, 31 
battalions of communication troo|)s. and 26 
Ixittalions of the train. We an> dealing liore 
only with [Mnute streiigtlm, but the ultimate 
(^ffeet of tho Law of 1913 and its predcniessors 
would have been, after tho lapse of 24 years, 
to provide Gormaiiy with a fully traincnl 
rcMervu of 5,40(),(K)0 men. Tho Imperial 
l/haneellor, in introducing the liill in the 
Keiehstag, said : - 

'rile directing tliuiight of t-lu* liill is the ailoptien 
of military sc^rvice for all, accuriliiiK to t.lic n*HOiiiTrf>.'> 
of the population, fri round iiuinhcix we miisl 
incorporate (i:i,(ina inon? ini*u aiinually. Their in- 
c’orporiition must., almve everything, serve to iiiisc 
the st-itmglh of (tcrtaiii trcNips. 'rtiis increase of the 
sliviigth of units will ri*nder inoViilization more 
rapid, will fiicilitaie the transitiem from peace to 
war fcMiting, will give us younger reMet*viHtH on niohili- 
xation, and will augment t heir nuinlii*!’. 

Tho Law was passed in Juno, 1913, together 
with tho extraordinary financial “levy ’’which 
was mentioned in a previous chapter of this w*ork. 
The great increase of numbers allow'iMl battalions, 
batteries, and cavalry regiments to be raised 
to Hiicrh a high establishment that not more 
than one or two classes of tho Reserve would be 
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roqiiired to mobilize the firet line. Honee. 
the quiility of the lictivo Army and its 
tTiiiniiig in jMWio was improvi^d, mobilization 
was accsolcratod, and tho covering troo{iH 
on the frontiers were tiiatie strong enough 
to take tlie field and doa' a blow against 
an unprepanHl enemy without waiting for 
reservists from the inferior. Although little 
definite information was forthcoming, it 
was evident that the number of .units of tlie 
(lerman- covering troo[>i and their lilTe-cttives, 
whoso busimwM it is to protect the mobilization 
and concentration of the main arnii(*s, was 
to be largely inciiuisod. All German trooiM hail 
increased strcn^tlis under the new J^w, but 
the troo|)S of 1 1 corps — six cn the Kivnch 
frontit?r and five on tlio Rii: eian frontier — 
hod a liighcr i^stablish nent than tli ■ rest. Oiu^ 
I narked feature of the new plans was 
the strengthening of hirtilicd (Iocim, iwfx'tually 
Kbnigsberg and Graud ?nz in the eist. 

Judging thel.nwof 1913 as a wh tie just afb r 
it had been pa^h'cd, the Military Correspondent- 
of The Times iiiado the following very accurate 
(‘stifruite : •— 

There is no eviJenco of imy miukctl rliaiige in thr 
pnncipl<»H which hav<' hitherto guhlt'il (Icniiti-ii 
iiiilihiry lulnniiihlrat-ors. nor in t-ho st lutegiiyil use of 
t he givat Army wliieh Inis 1»c»en fiisliioned with such 
spleiidit] eoiitimiity of purposu during the past 40 
yein*s. 'J'hei'C is still th ' underlying design, academic 
t hough at pn»sent it be, to erush Franco by u vigomiis 
ofTeiisivo Isdore the w<.‘ight of Jliissia can be lin night 
to hoar. Th<ue is still a very plain t4>mptfitiuii on 
iiiiliiary grounds to traverse neutral States in an 
otTeiisive rnni]*aign against Francis. Theiv is still 
thc! obvious intention to light a def«*nsive riinipa-igii 
at liist- ayailist- liiKda, and this iiiUMition is made 
inoiv maiiiri st hy tin* pljiiis for inifiroving the forlivsse-* 
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ill East. J*nissia. I'hir ileti'riiiiiiatinii to wagi* olTeiisive 
war with the utmost energy and riitlilessiiess rem.’iiii<i 
to-day ns always the eentral idea of the (lermiin 
strategist-, and thi* main elTi'ct of the new nava.l 
and iiiilitiiry laws is t-o seeond offeiiKive pnliey liy 
plaeitig ill till* iia-iids of (ierman diplotiwu'y a weapon 
fashioned for olTen.sive war. 

\Vc luivt^ l-liiit, by tlio Ptiiis of tht^ 

Imperial Constitution, ovm\v Gmiian capable of 
bearing ariii.s was reiidtTcul liable l.o t.lirini years' 
sin'vico with the colours and four years' siTvietf 
ill thc Heserve, followed hy live years in tin? 
l^mdwehr. We havi* stMin also that, hy Hie 
tVuislitiition, tla* peace stn'iigth of the Army 
was fixed at oni' per cent, of Mit* population, and 
that, hy a scries of Army l^aws, the Gernmii 
Army between 1H70 and J9I3 kept pai‘.e with 
the growth of the population from 41,000,091). 
Just, after the Franco -Gcriiuin War, hi the total 
of iit'iirly tie, 000.000 shown by the census taken 
at tint (‘lid of 1910. W(t must now consitkr 
ill more detail the; appUciition of the priiiiMple 
of national si*rvicc. 

Liability to militiiry sttrvicc began at tlie age 
of 17 and ended at tint agi* of 4.^>. Liability to 
active siTvice began at the age of 20. 'I’lie 
normal military record of ii German citizen. 
rcM-rnited for the infantry, was as follows: 
lie joiniHl the colours at the age of 20 and 
remained in them for two years. He then joined 
the rcJsiTve of the active forcres for iipproxi- 
inntely five-iind-a-biilf years, ladrig called up for 
|KHodicid trainings. He then belonged to the 
First Him of the Liindwehr for five years, aial 
to the S(H.‘ond Him of the l^iindwehr for six yeai*s. 
While ill the First Ikui he was liable to be called 
u]> twice for training of a week or fortnight. 
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Ill tho Second Han of ihc Lnndwelir he woa not 
linhlo to training but could voliintfx;r for train- 
ing. Leaving tho Lnndwohr at the ago of 39. 
he was enrolled in tho Second Ban of tho I^nd- 
Sturm until tho ond of his 4.'>th year. In the 
cavalry and horse artillery the period of active 
service was throe ^ tfurs instoail of two, followed 
by cMily about four-and-a-lialf years in tho 
reserve of tho active Army, only tlirco years in 
the First Han of tho Landwchr, and, finally, 
eight years, instead of six, in the Seexmd Ban 
of tho l^andwehr. 

Tho development of this system, which was 
very different from tho original idiNi of universal 
and uniform servico of ihroo y<'ars with the 
colours, four velars in the active 11* ^sitvc, aridtivu 
years in tli*^ Landwehr, was marked by th*' 
following siag«^8 : — In 1888 it was obs(?rv*‘d that 
t Germany, with the 12 years* s*?rvico system, liiul 
f>nly 12 classes to set- against tho 20 classc^s of 
Fraiii'O and tho l.'i classi*s of Hussiii. Jt was 
th**ref<ire eonsider***! n«M*essary to increase? the 
miinbcr of men availabk* in the event of mobili. 
'/.ation by using a part of th*‘ Landw<*hr in the 
ri'serv*? format ion. 1 1 was ncMMirdingly decul(?d to 
lengthen tho period oL servi(*e with the colours, in 
the aetive Hi^serv** and in the Lan<lw<*hr from 
12 t«^ 19 years, to re-i'stablish a S****on<l Han of 


tho Ltindwehr, and to lengthen the period of 
service in the Landsturm by three years. In 
this way service with the coloum, in the active 
Reserve, and in the Landwchr ended at the age 
of 39, instead of at tho age of 32 : and th** 
liability to 8or\deo ceasiHl at the ago of 45, in- 
stead of at the age of 42. 

In 1893 camo the reduction of service witli the 
colours from three years to t wo, except in the 
cavalry and horse artillery. Wo have explained 
that the main effect of the Law of 1893 was to en- 
able tho Army to inobilizo with a larger number 
of young and w’oll-t ruined men. There was in this 
no intc^ition whatever to reduce the burden 
of military serx iee, and all cfYorts to do so 
were tliroughout resisted with tho utmost 
f'licrgy. Again and again in tho following years 
the Socialist i*art>' in the Reichstag attcinpU'd 
xviihoiit thc) least success to get service in th*? 
cavalry reduced from tlireo years to two. 'J'hc 
only purpose of the reduction of the period of 
colour .-lervice of iinmuiiiitcd troops was to 
secure the training of a far larger proportiiiu 
of the population. Although then? w*is an 
annual available contingent of about 495,999 
men, it was not possible, under the systi'in of 
universal three years’ sc*rvic*», t.*i take iiji more 
than fn>m 175,999 to 178,999. Tiie remainder 
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wer« left at homo or Hiibjootod to a short tniinlim 
of little military value. The aiitJic»rs «)f the 
Law of 1893 calciilatod that, witli sliortonod 
>;i*rvicc, tliero would bo about 229,000 iiisteiul 
of 175,000 rooriiits a year, and tliat the iilti- 
iiiiito result would bo 24 olassos of traiiK^d moii, 
making a total of alniiit 4,300,000. 'Phe 
iiltiinato effect of tho Law of 1013 would hn.v<? 
been, as already stated, to increase this iiumbtT 
to 5,400,000. 

So much for tho increase in the number of 
trained men. Almost iis miie.li imjMirtanco 
was attached to tliu consec|ueut lowering of 
ago of tho troo]>s destined to form tlie main 
field armies. Tho war of 1870 Juwl shown 
grave defects in the troops of tho J^andwehr- - 
liwjk t»f physical and moral force under grt*at 
strain, a largo proportion of sick, and insiitli< 
cient vigour in attack and stubbornness in 
defence. Tho iuinual contingents being in- 
cnsised, it be«^anie less necessary to call up 
tho older iiwn. If, ft)r instance, on tht^ tJiii.*o 
years’ sysUan, it had becai necessary to till tho 
reserves of the field ariiiic>s with men from the 
oldest class of tho First Ban of th«» Laiidwehr, 
men of from 32 hi 33 years of age, these sami) 
places w'ould in future bo taken by men from 
25 to 28 years of age. VVhe^ro it hiul iin*viously 
b«fcMi nec(»8sary hi go back hi the 13th class, 
it would in future be necessary to employ only 
8 classes. 

We hav«? sp ikeii hitJierto of the normal 
case of tho recruit taken up at tin? age of 29 
and piissing through all the normal stages 
t<i exemption from stjrvico at the ago of 45. 
At no time, however, did tho number^ 
recruited exhaust all the available re- 
sources. There were eonsidcrablo numbers of 
men who obtained total or temporary exinnptien 
from service — ^apart from tho exclusion from 
tho Army of common criminals and of men who 
rctinaiiiod totally unfit for five yeai *3 after the 
eominoncomeiit of tlic^ir legal obligation to 
military service. The main causes of exemption 
were, of course, physical, but there w'us a largt' 
nieasuro of consid(?ration for men with peculiar 
family or business ties, as well as for men 
destined for careers in which they' would be 
seriously handicapped by the iiiteiTiipticai t>f 
tlunr studies for the purpose of military servi».-e. 
Upon the \vhole, Jiowever, then^ was very little 
disposition to avoid military training, even in 
cases w'hcro exemption could be obtained. 

Tile untrained men of tin* Oermaii .Army 
belonged to the Krsatx Keserve or the First- 
Ban of the Landsturm. The Ersatz Bcserv«* 
consisted, first, of men who were liable* and fit 
for service but who, ow'ing to the excess of tin? 
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siipply'^ of recruits, liail uot hccii lUiiliodicd by 
tho age of 23; sc(‘i»ndly% of the various i^lassrs 
of men w^o for one rtMisoii or another luul been 
allowed to postpone tbeir military siTvice ; 
and, thirdly, (»r men sufiVring from slight 
pliy'sicai di-fccts, but regarded as ** iiioderati‘ly 
fit ” for service. 3’lio importance of tin* Ersatz. 
Bf'sta've lay in the fa.et that upon it- in a largo 
degix*!*' depended the tilling up c»f the ilepols 
afh*r the active and reserve units of the iield 
armies luul Ix'en mobilised ; upon tliese depots 
formed of cadres from tla* active ariiiy', I bo 
Ersatz, and Hit* armiial eontiiigeiit of nsTiiiis, 
do)xui(lod tlie roplaeiiig t»f casualt ies in the light- 
iiig fori nations. The First Ban of tho Jja.ud- 
stnriii consist.!**! (1) !»f all b!»ys ov**r 17 .y!*»irs «!f 
ago who had not begun tlu*ir military servi!*!' ; 
(2) of young imai who w!*r(* p(*riuanently unlit 
for service- in the fi!*lil, but who <Maild lie usi-il 
UhS w*»rkmen *>r for pur|>f»si‘s for wliieii tlioir 
la'dinary oeeupalifins spoi'ially lit tod t]i!'iii ; 
.‘iiid (3) *»f youiig ini‘n who woiiM liavi^ Imm'Ii 
bodio<l in tlio I'hsat/. Ih sorvo, but wore n-jec lo!! 
owing t!) !*xeess of numb Ts. 

Over and above tla^ ordiiiaiy tnaips tin is 
reeruititl and <lislribiited tlien^ was the vi*ry 
important class (in 1913 about 18.01)0) of so- 
(*allc‘d <aie-y**ar vohinf«MM’s {EhijUhrhje) They 
consisted *jf practically all the sons of well- 
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to -do chiHMoi, who liiul had a (hfmmvfvum ediiea- 
tioii and had tho examination 

on It^avinp; school which was the orui 
and only cortUicato of apiiitido for 
tho UnivorHity and Hiibsequontly for any 
of tho Hiiporior branchos of Covorninont 
sorx'ico. AriruHl with tins cortificato and with 
Miillif'iont moans to provide thoir own food and 
(H|iiipinfait, they won^ allowed to sorvo in Mio 
Army for om^ your only, and enjoyed gr<*at 
privileges during the period of their s<Tvice. 
'riioy could choose their <»wn year of scTvico 
up to tho ago of or, for any reasonable 
ttause of delay, up to tie? age of 2ti or 27. They 
could select, luornover, the arm, and in many 
cases the regiment, which tlujy wislunl to join, 
'.riiey formed, afterwards, tho main source of 
supply of otTicors and non-commissioned oHicors 
of tlni Koserve. 

The iiumlier of non-coiumissioned officers in 
1914 was about 100,000. As in almost all other 
I fonnan walks of life, they boro a great variety of 
titles, hut they could bo divided for practical 
purposes into a su|)erior class and an itiferior - 
the Feldimhel, or sergeant-major, and the 
Vizefehhvchelt w’ho wore swords with tlie 
ofliror's knot, and tho Senjeani and simple 
rfn/^re^ 2 /-er, who liad not this distinction. The 
gn>at majority of the non-commissioned officers 
rose from the ranks, and wore either men who 
hiul volunteered at the age of 17 or had ro- 
oiigagtul at the end of tlieir tw*o or tliree years of 


military service. Men with any special aptitud(\ 
who during their service showed an inclmation 
t4> rejoin, were given special instruction for 
the duties o( non-commissioned officers. A 
minority p«Tha]3s oue-rpiarter —of the non- 
commissioned officers came from special schools, 
w'hich were of t.wo kinds - prejiaratory sc^hools 
for Vhivs of 15, who riMiiained two years, and 
“ schools for uoti-coimuissiomxl cifficers,*'’ which 
took the pupils fmm the preparatory schools, 
an<l any other candidates between the agf^s of 
17 and 20 who luul good recr)mm(uidations and 
a good elementary education. Those who 
p»isscd through both sehoi>ls could become non* 
commissioned oflici'rs at tlu* age of 19. 

The (fuality of the noii-(u>mmissioned officers 
wiks certainly v(Ty various. The general levi*l 
of education, both giMieral and military, was 
high, but system was more f)owt'rfiil than initia- 
tive, and especially among the younger non- 
(fommissionod officers there was a lack of real 
discif)line combined with a taste for authority 
which dcvelotHul easily into brutality. 

The cor|)8 of officers of the (ieriuaii Army 
was composed in the main of two classes of can- 
didates, “ cadets,” who hail received all their 
(Hlucation in tho special cadet schools, aiic* 
youths who, at the end of their ordinary school 
education, had joined the ranks as Fahnenjitnker 
with a view to obtaining commissions. The 
second cliiss, which formed about two-thirds of 
tlu« whole, enjoyed preliminary lulvantages in 
pro|X)rtion to their iHliicatioiial attainments, 
and the Kinixiror NV^illiam had always endea- 
voured to laise the gcneial level by giving spixiial 
tulvaniages to those who hiul passed the* 
“ abiturient,” or leaving, examination of the 
public schools. A siuall percentage, about 
five or six cent., hod ptissod one year at a 
university before entering the’ Army. Two 
tests had to ho satisfied by every candidate, 
whatever his origin. He liad to pass the general 
examination qualifying him for a commission. 
His nomination had also to bo approved by 
a vote of the officers of the rogirneiit which 
he was to join. This requirement was main- 
tained with alisolute rigour, and served to 
uphold the very strong class distinctions in 
the different arms and even in different regi- 
ments of the same arm. It was an absolute 
barrier to the entrance, for instance, of Jews, 
whether as officers or reserve officers. 

'I'he cadets uere for the most part sons of 
officers or of Civil servants of the higher grades. 
Having obtainiMl a nomination they entered a 
cadet school at the age of 10, passed a prelimi- 
nary examination at tho age of 17, and then, 
normally, served with the colours for six 
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months as non-com missionod oHRccrs. 'rhi'ncc 
they passed into a wir school, and obtained t heir 
(•mnmissions at about the age of 19. TrnituHi 
U) amis as it wore from the cradle, and iinbucHi 
with military traditions and military doctrine, 
the olficors who came from the cmlet schools 
retained the stamp tlmiiighoiit their lives, 
(■^irioitsly enough, tho first cadet companies 
fornnH.1 in Prussia in 1(589 were composed of 
French children whoso families luul emigrated 
iiftcT tlie revocation of tho Kdictt of Mantes. 
When tho French supply of candidates fell off, 
Frtderick William I. roorgaiii/.ed tho corps 
by bringing all the schools h:igether in llcTlin. 
Kmierictk the (Jreat improved the? system, 
esjsv.ially liy mitigating tho severities of the 
training and treating the bo^'s, as he said, “ not 
like farm hands but like gentlemen and future 
<»(licer8.” Tn the Seven Years War ho employcil 
as ollicers cuidets hardly 14 years old. '^Phe 
scdiools were kejit up ivith varying siicc<*ss. 
.After the war of 1870 t here was a grcuit increase* 
in tho number of candidates. The Jlerliii ciult4s 
were established all togethiT in the fainoiis 
«*adet schot^l at ( Jmss-Lichtcrfelde. There wen* 
eiulet schools also at Honsberg, < *bslin, Karlsruhe. 
Naumburg, Plon, Potsdam, atid Wahlstadt. 

The great Army Law of 19115 involvcMl, as wo 
have seen, an addition rif no less than 1,000 
otticers. Matters w<»re so arranged as to secure 
a considerable improvement in the rate of 
promotion. For some years discontent ha<l 
been growing among tho ollieers llieinscives, 
and the congestion in the lower ranks of the 
oflicers’ corps of t his enormous Army w’hicli had 
st*(*n practically no war for more than 40 yejirs, 
eaused grave misgivings us to its real ellieieiwy 
in the field. The statistics of 1910 and 1911 
sIiowchI that, on the a%'erage, Prussian olliec'i-s 
htul to wait from 14 to 16 years f<.»r proinotion 
to the rank of captain, and from 11 to 12 years 
more for promotion to the rank of major. In 
Bavaria promotion was considerably more 
rapid, but for tho young I’russian ollieer tho 
main hope was to find his way into the CleiuTal 
Staff, where advancement w’us 8iin\ 

Wo have now reviewed tho main elciiwnts in 
tho conijKisition of tho great German military 
machine. It is easy to realize* that its w'orkiiig 
affected closely tho whole fabric of soc'icly, and 
that the claims and the spirit of the Army jM'r- 
vaded everything. Altlwiigh (ho w'urs of i8(!4 
1866, and 1876 were but a faint memory to the 
greater part of the population, the military 
spirit was kept alive by every possible means, 
in the schools, in the Anny itself, and in |K)litics. 
As regards the corps of officers, triwlitioii was 
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enormously strong, and it was w(*ll supported by 
family and pi?rsoiial iuicTest. 'I’he Army w'as 
over the most imjiortaiit of all ]>rofessions, and 
every atn^mpt to lowtT its ]>ositioii was resisted 
with th»' iitin<»st vigour. All tlie well-iiiteiiiled 
and iiigenjf)iis j)ro]>t»sals wiiieh emanated from 
Grt‘at Hritiiiii and ot1i(*r eountries for r<fdiietif>n 
or limitation nf urinaineiits wtTe of u(M'es-;iiy 
doomed to failure, bet-aiise the (ji*rman Kiiijare 
was saturated with the heliil’ tJiat the fiiiiin; 
lN*1oiiged to the strong, and that the only way 
to keep ( Jermany strong was iit»t oidy to (rain 
every availabit* man for Sf*rvir.e in the field, hut 
Ui kee]) the whole nation in the? strong military 
grip of Prussia and to iimintain as t he head and 
the mainspring of tho State the Prussian military 
eiLste. M’otwithstaiiding all thf*orii*s of ecpial 
opj>ort unity, and even tlie sincert.* efforts of the 
Kinperor William t4» cheek tho growth of luxury 
in the Army and wpeeially in “ enwrk ” n»gi- 
ments, social grmlations conlinii(?d to he 
refliHJtcd nowhere so aecurately as in the < lenrian 
Army last. C*oinmi.ssions in the Prussiati 
Guard, for iiislanee. and c*spi*cdally in the 
more exclusive n»giiir.*iits, such as the fiiinoiis 
regiment of Ganl(?s dii Gorjis, wc^re the midis- 
put 4 *<l prcscTVe of the great land -owning families. 
And so down to the humhlest line regiment in 
the dullest and least desirable frontier garrisons. 
If the prevailing inotivt^ at tht? top of tjie scale 
was the flet4»riiiinatioii to retain pow'er- -and 
pjwer in the Arin>’ meant power throughout the 
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State- llu' ])n*vailiti^ motive lower clown In the 
Hc^alf! WHS ])/ide. For soiiw years before the 
Grcnit War t Jio Army luwi hc'^iin to be infcM^tcMl by 
i)io luxury and materialism which luul come of 
too ra.j»id pnisj^erity and incTease of wc>alth. 
Hut the* >rn.rtt majority, especially of n»j'imcmtal 
oOicers, were keen, liard, simjile, and dc»voted 
soldiers, whose only reward h>r tlieir work was 
the jiroiid position whieli they enjoyc*d. On 
the? othiT liaiid, t}ie levcd of real iiitc'lli^ciiee was 
not hi^h. Like ])i‘oxile in fki many otlier sjilien's 
of life ill tJcTinany, the ohieers wcTe often wc*ll 
instrneded witjioiit bc»iim well-<*ducatod, eoek- 
siiro and self-satisfied witiioiit lieiiijUf intelligent. 
Judged evc'ii more by the oflicrers than by tin* 
men, iJu^ t.lermau Aniiy was an Army whieh 
badly luvded some* sharp lessons from «'x- 
perionoe and c^speeially from dc -feats. 

Throughout the* oHieers’ eorjis ran an almost 
univc-rsal, if at most times good-natured, 
eontc‘m])t for eivilians as such, and a 
(imvietion that, while jiolitieal frc'edom 
must be toleratc-d to a certain I'xtent, there 
wem wc*ll-dotiiUMl limits beyond which frcM-doni 
must ne t go. Thii field of German polities 
was dottful with landmarks and Ixmiidaric-s 
dotining tho jx-ints at which “ thc^ military” 
would es a matter of course intiTveno. Tho 
Army devotcsl its sfHusitd attention on the one 
hand to tho growth of Socialism and on the 
other hand to any culpable inodoratiem in 
dealing with the fnintior populations — Alsa- 
tians. Voles, and Danes. In tho year liofc're tho 
war tho famous Zabom affair afforclou a peculiar 


illiist ration of the fiu*t that the Army, {iml 
not tho ( loviTiiment or tho Civil Admiiiistration. 
was the supremo force in tho proviricc-s which 
Hismarck liatl taken from France. SimiLu* 
tendeiicii^s were at least as strong in l*oseii iind 
even in Schleswig- Kolstein. As for Socinlism 
it was one of tho great ii»soure<‘s td* militnrv 
argument just as, for tho matter of tJuii 
” militarism ” w'as one of the gn?at resouiei - 
of Socialist argument. Year after yt»ar tin 
Uoichstag dohutos on the Army eHtiiiuUi-'< 
consisted of sham fights between the VrussJ.i]i 
Minister of War, whoevc^r he might Ix-, and 
tho Socialist Je»ul(!rs. Tho Socialists cnrrietl 
on an iiicossunt campaign ngaithst tho brute I 
treatment of recruits, a campaign which had 
some, but not in lattiT years very iiiiieh. 
foundation in fact. Tho Ministor of Way 
invariably railed against tho perils of Social isn; 
in tho Army, and accused the Socialists of sow ini: 
the seefls of mutiny and even of treason. Hc»t h 
parties to these disputes know very well iJm: 
the Army was in* no dangor w'hatovor fi«)Mi 
public opinion and that in the hour of neeii 
every German w'ould rally to the flag. 

As to German ftxding generally, it w'ould be 
too much to say that tho Army was universally 
]X)pular, hut military service was accepted 
a matter of course, and with alisohito belie i 
not only in its value for the country’s dofeiici- 
but in its vast im|Jortance os a training for 
civil life and for all organized effort. 'I'b*' 
Socialist party itself based its iinequalk'd 
organization upon military standards, and tic 
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tiMiiiiiig of tho whole youth of the evnutry at 
.ill iiiipresHMiiiable age to regani thoiUHelves 
:ls part of one groat luacrhino was the root of 
Minst of tho order and diseipliiio tliat porviuleii 
Cerioaii life and wag go impressive and so 
tli»eeptive. It was especially deee])tive as 
regards tho “ poace-lnving ” cliaructor cd the 
(jeiMTian people, aiiid concealed realitu^s that 
wen? all too horribly revealed as soon as tin* 
<iennan people went to war. From the 
Army tho whole people learn(?d t he IxOiefs anil 
habits that were aft-erward.s the? strongest in 
daily life. They learned to control and also 
to obey, to organise and bi? organized, and to 
st'cept as in the nature of things a systiMiiatiya- 
tion of life that was nothing but a refli?ction in 
rvi'ry sphere of tlw* spirit and m(?tliods of tin* 
rrnssian Army. 

We have sei^n that at the outbreak of war the 
< lerinan Army consisted of 25 Army Cirps. Since 
rlie inerensi's and changes effected in IHI.'l they 


were grouped in eight “ insp«*fti.»np.” 'riiesr 
inspections were at Dan/ig ((teiiTn! von 
Vrittwitz und tlatTron) for the I., XVI I., and 
XX. Army (’orps ; at herlin ((icneril von 
Hceriiigi?ii) for the I'nissian (hiurd Corps, tin? 
XM. Army Corps, and the XIX. Arno- (Airps ; 
at Hannover ((.leiieml von Hii'ow) for the VM I.. 
IX., and X. Army Corps; at Munich (Crhiee 
Rupert of Ihivai’ia) for the III. Army Corps and 
tho i., ]l., and llf. Havarian (*orps ; at 
Carlsruhe, the capital of Raden (the (Jraml 
Duke of Raden) for the VI IT., XIN'., and XV. 
Army (‘orps ; at Stuttgart, the capital of 
Wnrtciulierg (l)iikc Albert of Wiirti'inherg) 
for tho IV., XI., and XIII. Army (‘orps; at 
Saarhriickcii (Clciicral von l*aclihorn) for the 
X\ I., XVII I, and XXI. Army Corps ; and at 
Rcrliii (CeniTal v'on Klinrlv) for the II., \'. 
and VJ. Army Corps. Tin? penco ilistrihiit ion 
and eoinposition of Army Corps is shown in 
the aceoinpriiiying tahle : — 
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GERMAN TELEPHONE RANGEFINDER. 'CtMtul News, 


<Jt*iu>rnlH-in-Cofniniin<l wovr- Mnroii von 
(IVussiaii (•iianl) ; von Kranvois 
(I.) ; von LiiiKin^oti (11.) ; von L«)ohovv 
(Ml.); Si.xi von Ariiiiii (IV.); von Slmiitz 
(V.) ; von (VT.) ; v« n Kiw'iii (V'll.) ; 

'I’iilff voiiTsclicpn nnU WokliMilmrh (VIM.) ; von 
QiiiiAt (IX.) ; von Knitnicli (X.); Ikiron von 
Sohoffor-B<»yaclol (XI.); von KIsa (XM.) ; 
von FabocU (XM I.) ; von TToiiiiii^cMi (X 1 V'.) ; 
von DtMinlin;]; (XV.) ; von Miulm (XVM.) ; von 
MiM'konsoii (X\’M.) ; von ScfioiiiTk (XVI M.) ; von 



GERMANS TAKING OBSERVATIONS. 

[Kteord Pnss, 


Kirdibiw-h (XIX.) ; von Svholtz (XX.); von 
Billow (XXI.); von Xylandor (I. Bavarian): 
von Martini (TI. Bavarian) ; and Baron von 
Horn (MI. Bavarian). 

Apart from tlio niffht army iiiHix'crtors thiTo 
worn an inspootor-gcnioral of cavalry in Borlin, 
with inspociions of cavalry at Piwfni, Slot tin, 
8tra:4Hhiirg, and Saarbriickon ; an inspe^ctor- 
j^oiWTal of fiold artillory in B«*rlin ; an insportor 
pnioral of garrison artillery in Berlin, with 
inspoctions at Berlin, Strassbnrg, and Cologne: 
an iiinpc^otor-gi^noral of ongiiieerH and forlrosHos 
in Berlin, with inspoctionH at Berlin, Pohoii, 
StraHHburg, Mainz, and Thorn ; an inspendor- 
goneral of communication troops in Borlin, 
with inspections of railway troops, niilitivry 
telegraphs, and military aviation and aeronau- 
tics ; a train inspection; and an inspection of 
machine guns. 

There were also military governors and com 
mandants at the following strong places 
Altona, Borkum, Cuxliavcii, Geestemunde, Heli- 
goland, and Wilhelmshaven on tlic North Sea ; 
Danzig, Friedrichsort, Kiel, Kdnigsberg, Sw'ine 
iniinde, and Pillau on or near the Baltic ; 
Bnwlau, Glatz, and Glogau in Silesia ; Posen, 
Thom, Grandonz, and Feste Boyon, and othcT 
barrier forts along the eastern frontier ; Metz, 
Bitsche, and Diedenhofen (Tliionville) in l^or- 
raino ; Neii Breisach, Hiiningim, Freibuig, 
Strassburg, Gonnersheim, Mainz, Coblenz, 
Cologne, and- Wese! along the Rhine ; Custrin 
on the Oder ; Ulm and Ingolstadt on the 
Danube. 

The Kmperor, who became supreme in war, 
was supreme in peace also, except for the degree 
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of iiidopondonce rotAinod after 1870 by tlio 
Mavarian army and to 8ome extent by Ihn 
Saxon and Wnrteniberg fon^cw. Apart from tbo 
(ireat General Staff, which is dealt witli else- 
where, and the inspections " tilready eniinm- 
rated, the Emperor’s fi met ions were perfornusl 
througli the Ministry of War and tlirough his 
Military Cabinet. The existence of the Military 
Cabinet, whose hearl wtis at all times the Kiu> 
peror’s chief agent and iiiouth|)ieo<\ was a 
frequent subject of controversy and the (charge 
of dual control and of intorfereiK^o with the 
powers of the liiipiTial (’hancellor (who was 
re-ipoiiHible for the Ministry of War as for ad 
other J)epairtiiients of State) and of ParliaiiK'iil 
was often made. In reality serious ditlicultit^s 
only arose in times of polit ical crisis, which wcr«« 
always in (Germany to a peculiar extent t-imi's of 
intriguc\ and the Emperor’s idilitary Cabinet, 
no less than liis Na\al and Civil Cabinct.s, was 
a nei^essary part of the machine of “personal ** 
government. It wsis the business of the 
Military Cal)inet to n‘port in the Empe^ror on 
all military (piestions and to form a chantid 
of commuuicat ion bet-ween him and t he gcn<Tals 
in command of army corps, and also to deal 
with pnaiiotions, traiish'i’s, and otla^r p<i*Konal 
questions. 

The Ministry of War wiw tin' supremo atl- 
ininistrative authority of the Army resptinsibic 
for rec'ruiting, ecpiipment, coinmiasariat, forti- 
fications, pay, and mobilization. It was 
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divided into some half-doz(‘n departments, 
w'hich w'crc siihdivddi'd again into scc.tions. 

The frtiaiices of the Army were managed 
tlinnitzh a central hurean {(ienvnil i1//7/7»VrA#i.w) 



GERMAN SIEGE GUN IN TRANSIT. 


{Topfral. 
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COLOUR- SERGEANT, ALEXANDER 

c;renadier guard regiment. 

\DaU. 


Tlir or;;Aiii%iUioiL of the* Army was iiuinoiiH 4 .>l\ 
assit4t4Hl by t)io ]HVfeoliou of the general organi 
zation of the. State (tervicos — ^for example, rail- 
wayH ami telogroiplM. Not only wan the Arni> 
ready to usBuine control of these servict^, but' 
the Herviet*^ wen^ reaily to be? taken under mili- 
lairy eniitrol. liiiiiiediately after the war of 
lH7h tile Army began to pay attentiou 

t«i the traiuing of railway troo{is. abli* )K)th to 
inaitiagc^ (existing railways and to eonstriiet new 
oiu*H. The (fstablislimeiit of military (*ontrol of 
tlu; pitrttal and teh^graph systi'iiis was etleeti'd 
without tlie least dillieulty or eoiifusion. Within 
auhoiir or two of the dispat'cdi of the ultiiiiatiiins 
to Uiissia and Franc'e a.iid the deelaration of the 
“ stahi of iuiiiiiiieut peril of war," the telegraph 
otliees all over (hTiuany wen* in the hands of the 
iiiilitarv. working indeed at higher jm*ssure hut 
without any disturhanee. 

Xtd (‘outtMit witJi iiniviTsal servie** at. liitme, 
the (lernian GovtTiimenl in 1111:1 passed an im- 
portant Jaiw d(*linitely linking ii]) rights of 
natmnality with the piTfornianee of militarv 
siTvice. Jt was always one of the hitten.*st 
blows to OiTiiam pride tjinl the v'ast majority of 
(.verman (‘migrants wen? finaJly lost to the 
eountry. 'riu* )>rovision, hitherto existing, that 
residence ahroml for more t han 1(1 ye»u*s invoK cd 
loss of (Seniiaii nationality unl(*ss the (‘migrant 


ill Merlin, with a braiieh for (*ae]i army i*orps 
district. As soon as tlu' Kinainv Law' for the 
year had b(?eii jiassed the Ministry of War fixed 
the distribution of the cnslits. and commiini- 
eatcHl with the Army through the httenduulHr 
of etu'h army c^orps. So the funds passed 
down t-o the smallc*st adi nil list rat ive units — 
a eompaiiy, or a battcTy, or a scjiiadron. All 
the lulininistrative servi(?«?s of the xXniiy W(?ro 
govermsl by luiniitely detailed regulations, and 
the w'hole macdiine w'lis eonstruetcHl with a view 
to smooth and iinifonu working in p<?ac(? time — 
an aim w'hieh was certainly attainf?d — aiwl to the 
utmost ])ossibl(* speed and precision on mobiliza- 
t ion. 

'riiere was, iiidtMsI, no army that i^ver existed 
which w'as So sure to Im* found eoinplet-ely reiuly 
when war began, so j»erf(?ctly able to strike at 
once w^ith all its force. Only defeats, and a 
series of d(>feats, coiiki seriously iip.std such an 
organization. Only a long jirocesa of attrition 
could dangc?roiisly disturb tho cslaborato pre^para- 
tioiis for tho concentration and movement of 
troo])s, and for supplying them always and every- 
where? writh all that they would need in tho field. 
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CjERMAN SIEUK howitzer. /•/«. 

ju-.««rvcliw«!*Tniiui statiw witliiii u fixiil of luiviiij; Ixion thxilanxl 

wiiN n']M*ali-(l. Oiitim Mthor liand, lu^lsoi' imliou- tl<'wrU(r>*. SjMscial ftU!ilitiL>s and oxtoiiHiuiiH of 
liiity WHrt n'luU'rcxl cortaiii in tlio (uwo of <.J<!niiaiirt t liowovor. w«’n‘ •n’ant^xl lo ( Soniiaim livini< 
who failtnl tii jx-rfonii tlioir military s*Tvi«M* abroiwl. 




CHAPTER XV 


THE GERMAN ARMY IN THE 

FIELD. 


Tiik Kkservi: K<»kmations and their Us k — The“Si;di>en Maxhium ’’—Speed in Action Thi; 
( Jknerad Stake Violence in Kxecutton- -Stl-dv i:>f J)ktaii. — Expansion in War -Estimate 
OK Avaii.aiii.e Ncmrers — Use ok Heserves — The Emperor and iijs Moltke — Commanders - 
The Army Corps Oiujantzation -(Vvvalry and JIeseux e Divisions -Infantry and Mackine- 
oi;n Tactd-s Cavaluv Tactics -Artillery Tactic’s -Artillery Armament (iErman Hkavv 
iwiTZERs- -Orii Ell Troops - Su ppli es — I Iospitai s — M ecu anical Ekft(?tencv. 


T IIK orpmizaiioti of tho (kTinaii 

uriiiy gave, of cour.-e, a vtTy iii- 
acleqiiato notion of its full strength 
will'll inobiliv.ei! for action. Biiiiiul 
tin* units whieh figured on the [U'aeo establish- 
nients, »*ven after their eoinpletioii to war 
strengtli, were huge reserves, ami the intemknl 
<'oiii|Kisition and eniployineiit of these ri^erve.'^ 
whether in the form of duplication or triplica- 
tion of active army units or of attacYiment of 
newly -formed reserve units to eiuii Army Corps, 
i>r, aguiii, of thtir grouping in fresh andinde|H*n- 
dont Army Corps of their own -was, as a Freiieh 
stuilent reinarkc»d hut a short time before the 
war, the great secret of the Supreme Com- 
mand." .For that reason it was some win it 
fittilo to eomhann, on the authority of Clause- 
witz himself, the two-unit organ izat ion (regi- 
ments paired in brigades, brigades {laired in 
divisions, divisions paircMl in Army Corjw), for 
nothing would ho simpler than to convert 
tho binary system into a ti^rnary one, by adding 
a reserve regiment to each brigade, a reserve 
hriiiade to a division, and so on at the iiiometit 
of inoYiilixiitinii. 

These, and similar possibilities of variation, 
however, must he considered as the unonicial 
stiaionfs reservations forced upon him by the 
imperfection of his data rather than as matters 
ki'pt open for eleventh hour decision by the 
< Jen nan authorities. I'he use to wliicli reserve 


formations would be pub was, as wo have said, 
the secret of tho higher coni maud. I hit. it was 
certainly settltxl both in ^irinciplo and in 
detail long before the ww. Similarly, while 
to outsitlers it appeared doubtful whether 
Cermany w’ould isnfdoy tin* vast mosses of able- 
brnliiHl men who hmi receivixi no training, no 
such doubt existed in t he confidential mol)ili/.n- 
t ioii selic'inos. 

This mohilizatioii scheme proseiited the 
ahar|>est contrast, with that of Croat Britain. 
For Ihir chanvcti'rist.ic of tho latter was that, it 
w'lis bastnl u])on the assumption of a long war, in 
wdiich the British Army, small at first, wouUI 
he e\paiided by an elaborate machinery of 
recruit depiits and reserve battalions at home, 
until at tho end of the war ^ta strength wa-- 
at a maxitnuni. Under tho (Jerinan systoni 
its strength was at its greatest in the first 
day^s and at its lowest at the closo of a war. 
(Continent nl crities were well aware of thi.' 
difference, and, as most of them subscribed to 
the ruling ooinion that tho war w'onid bo a brief 
shock of extreme violence, they reproachoil 
Croat Britain with keeping too large a propor- 
tion of the available trained men in reserve 
formations, ck'stined only to fill gap..'^ 
ill the first line and niqantime idling at 
a moment when every’ soldier's place was at 
the decisive point. Such was the reproach. 
Whether it was well or ill deserved wo need 
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not iiiqiiiro. Tt wtus coiinrctcd only indirc'ctly, 
if rtt all, with the other favourite reproacli 
iliftt Britisli eiti/.ens would not lake the “ iruinly 
n •solution ” of adopting ooinpulsory sorvifi* ; 
i) lid, indeed, it was only natural that a Con- 
lineiital Army which developed its whole powrr 
in a fortnight i>r three w<»eks should riMid with 
niiiazomeiit that with 120,000 odii serving 
soldiers at home and some 110,000 regular 
res(Tvists, liesides special reserves and terri- 
! I trials regist enMi for foreign service, (Jn*at 
Ih'itain could only produce, at the outset, an 
l^xpi'ditiimary Force of 170,000 men. 

No army in the world represent(‘d tin- theory 
ftf the sudden imini*diato maximum hett<*r 
than tlio (jlerman, not even the Freiieh, for 
tin* doctrines of stiutegy held in honour at the 
K<M>le do Oiierre were based upon tln3 “ offi'iisivc* 
return,’* and by that xery fact ndiriitted that 
• •very da>’ hml a to-morrow, wiK'nNos th<» ideal 
of the Kricffsakadvfnic was “ tin? day,” /.e., 
tile battle without a to-morrow, eoiii|)lete .‘Uid 
all siiOicing. 'Fho question for the Frencli was, 
whelhcM* a short service national army xx'ould be 
eapablo of enduring till their to-morrow came. 
And it was the chief virtuo of the (leririaii 
llmory of xvar that it was, in theory at least, 
based upon tluj human nature of oitizeii-s«)ldiers, 
m(‘n capable of one effort of ntaxirniim violeneo 
and possibly little else. In the ex’eiit the Krench 
provtHl their ciks^ by proving that the staying 
])oxver of hniiinii iviture, wlum furtifhul l>y a 
just cause and an lioinwt anger, was far givafer 
than the (Jermun theory admit t<’d. Hut, 
bearing in mind the likelihood of <{eriiiimy\s 
having tt> fight for exist*‘n«?i? on “ txvo fronts” 
and the consequent desire to bring the struggle 
on one of these fronts to the speediest possible 
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issue, the ('lermiiii tluMuy of war had much to 
r«M!oiniiHMul it. The bases of that tliiiory, in 
principle and in dc^tail, will be discussed hitiM*. 
Our present concern is to sluixv tlur mutual 
relations of the theory and tin* army that was 
to put it iijto ])ra(!ti«;e. 

The theory ileiiianded, first of all, speed in 
action «m a large scale— not so niiicli actual 
speed of marueuvre or of march as reduction 
to ziTO of the xvaste of time that would result, 
from imperfect arrangements for the larger 
movenients of Army tV»rps and a-rmies itiul 
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BOMB-GUN READY FOR FIRING. 
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Kniiiid Htnff-work whs the (\ssontia1 condition 
ffir scciirin^ this spcf^i. How siicc«‘ssfnlly 
this condition hiul tiiot 1870 and tin* 

Kniscnnanhrer of tin* years of armed |M*acre 
sluiwed. Ill rcs|u*(’t of what may he cail<*cl 
its liiisinesH side the (■erman (General Staff hivd 
no sii|H*rior in the world. It is r€H;onled tliat 
the casualty and amiminition returns of th<* 
troo[is that foii>^ht at (iravclottc^ and St. 
Privat., on Auf^iist 18, 1870, were in the hands 
of tho {rc,*iuiral head(|uarters before dawn on 
the loth, to st*rve as the* basis ftir Von Moltke's 
next decision. More than this no stafT could 
do. Hut even this stnlT luul its inifuTfections, 
both on MTvice (as in the cases of tlu^ lost 
dispatc^h of Hezonville and tht^ army ord<*rs 
of Wiirth) and on manoMivres, ami if its occa- 
siiaial tTrors were to bo neutral izi*d this had 
lo ls» done by tho troops. Ifenc*^ the over- 
marching so often noted ami critieizcsl on 
manoRiivres. 

'riio possibility of over-marching tla* men was 
itself another means of obtaining speed, 'riio 
(*ondition of weary blankness to which it rcshieCH.1 
tin? men was nccepUsl as a ru*c(*ssary evil. Wlmt 
mattered wa.s tho ]ninc1iial execution of tho 
programme laid down at all (*osts. Hut here 
again it was minntely careful organization of 
r(*gimenta1 detail rather than ttio pace of tho 
individual that was reliisl upon t(i produce 


the result. Thus it was that in 1870. in 
modern rnanmiivres, and in 1014 alike th<> 
ground covered by Cermaii units was astonish 
ing.even though the troops in themselves were 
shiw and heavy. 

The theory demanded, further, extnaiu* 
violeiicH^ in execution-- that is, an output of 
powcT so great that it w'ould have wr€*ckcd 
delicate nuu^hinery. Simplicity and strength, 
therefore, were just as characteristic of the 
flertnan Army system ns thorough organization. 

Last ly , as t he at tempt to produce by envelop 
merit a day of battle that needed no morrow 
of pursuit required groat extension of front, and 
there fore (‘ither extraordinarily high develop- 
ment of the latifral coinmiinications or. in the 
alternative, deployment at the outset in a<?c<ir- 
dance with a preconceived and iiiialtcTable pliin, 
it followrsl that tho German Army and all its 
material auxiliari(*s, such as railway platforms 
aial loop lines, could and had to bt* arranginl 
and prc*]iarcd in peace in accordance with 
plans and tirne-tahles studied and considered 
at leisuri^ — in accordance, in fact, with the 
“ Fundamental l*laii.” 

Oil these foundations the (Icrimm Army 
organizidion was built up until 1912. After 
that year, indeed, there was a noticeable ti^n. 
doncy to develop it on different lines, owing to 
the rise of nt*w military Powers lo the south- 
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, ,is1 of Austria ami to tlip “ s|>€»odin>»-ii|> ” 
i.f flip l<iiKsiii.ii Army. But up to the dpclnrn- 
liDii of war ill 1014 the tendpney htul done iio 
I non* than round off the oUl nysttMii as a 
|)ii‘paiatioii for a new onp, and in ])oint of 
Di'^ani/ation the army that took the field 
ill that year was, hi ilist antially, the army that 
IiimI b«*eii PoneeivMl 20 years before and slowly 
matured. What other fpialities and possi- 
bilities had been saerifiec'd to the perf«*elion of 
the ortianiznt ion the story of the war itself 
will show in due eoursi*. But thi> military 
maehiiie, as a maehine, was strongly built, 
]iow'i‘rful, sfX'pdy, and well oil<»d. 

Lei us see, tirst, how the peaee oi'yani/.atioii 
of the aetive army was siifiposed to fuiielion 
on mobili/.ation. At any givc*n moment the 
infantry — to take the most imjiortiuit arm 
first — ennsisted of the professional oflieers and 
noii-eommissioiud oftieers and two-year eoii- 
I indents of eonseripts. The peaeo ostablish- 
ine.nl of the infantry hattnlion stocwl in 1011 
at ahoiit 740 for eeiiain eor]»s* ainl 070 for the 
n*.sf. To eomplete to a war t'sfablishment 
of about l,0S<L no eorjis re<|iiired more than 
.‘lo per ei'iit. of ies«^rviHts,t some nee<le<l only 
2ft fier eent. In otlier words, liardly one 
year's eonthitieiil- of reservists w'as necdcnl 
for the completion of the aetive unit to wuir 
<*stahlishiiitMit. Cavalry, as in most other 
eniiiitries, had one more scmailroii in ]ieaee than 
ill war —ill this ease 5 to 4 — and it rode out of 
harriM'ks for field serviee w'ifh ftav or no n?servists, 
either men or lau’ses, in its ranks. In the artil- 
Jer\, tlie serious defect of low horse establish- 
iiMMit hiul been removed, ami the foot (heavy) 
a.itillery had been increased, both as to nunilwr 
nf units and c*^t.ablisliTrn'Tit, an increase wbicb 
was to have no stiinll iiifliience on tbe w’ar. 
Those few details wrill servo to show the care 
that was taken to make the? first -line army as 
professional as was humanly possible within 
the limits imposed by citlzi'n recruiting and 
short service. It is true that the increased 
establishments referred to wore recent- — 
fortrad, in fact, the greater part of the changes 
eoiisequi^nt upon the Balkan wars — but it is 
tsiually triif^ that they took effect upon the 
army of 1912. It was as though a rebuilding 
of the old edifice upon new lines had been begun 
by tile strengthening of the structure as it 
-^tood. 

Another portion of the |)oaco mpchunisin 
provided the cadres for reserve iiiiits. 

* Almiii 4ft per cpiit. of the Infaniry were on (he hiuher eiitob- 

tVt»ry small drdurtlonH need bo made for unfit, as tlic estoblif‘li- 
lai-nt ta a mlnlmuni and not a maxiiiiiiiii ; s to 9 |M« cent, additional 
ciiu-scripu boioif taken in yearly to mo«*t ** wasfaiio." 



c;knkral von moltkk. 

c:hief of the Great General Staff of the 
German Army. 


Kollowiiig the exiiinplo of Krance, ChTiiiany 
had providi'd Ikt active peace regiments with 
sii[»crniim*Tary ollicers of the high(*r ranks, 
wliose i'litiire task it was to form the thmisaiiils 
of n’servisfts whom the inohili/itl active unit 
did not neefi (vi7«. the four elnsses aged 
2r»-2H) into ri'servP regiments. I'p .to IlM.'l 
it had been iiiti'iided to form luie rcMTve 
battalion, but the iinrense of recniit intake 
and establishments in 19i:i set free (Miough 
reservists lor the formation of two ri^siTve 
battalions per aetivi' regiment. And not only 
the reserve, hut also the l«aiiilwehi* of still older 
iiMMi, had ils (^xpimsion iiieehunism. The majors 
administering Jjandwtihr districts hecame. on 
niobili/<at ioii, commanders of J-andwe.hr batta- 
lions. 

In sum, tbo units of the principal arirs in 
1914 eoiiJd bo csliiiuited with fair acrciiraey i s 
follows : 


Bait alioiiM of j Hi| iiiiclroiis of I iatti<?ri<'H of 
liifatitry. Oavaliy KiokI Art..* 


Active . 

Reserve . 434 

Ijiinilwohr -31 a 


fi.'io 

\ About aait 

^ .loot 


*liii ludiui{ burf-e artillery liatti-rliM. 

t Would pitilmbly luHuiIc lAiidwi hr iii< ii to miiM* i xti iil. iw «■- 
Bcrvii-tN were rrqiilrcd to mnu the uiiiiiiuiiitioii 4‘oluijifiM the 
mobflixLd active uiniy. 

tRi'Horvc i-qujulnjUH, ir., ilniftliiK dii'fitH. f>r iiclivc nKiiiuiitH 
imt Incliid'Mi. 

l|.aL-k of would niiikc the mobilization of Uicm! UatterlcN 

wry illtticult. 
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i>lUNCE VO.N UULUW. XTttu j. 
Fi)rmHtions of oUlor iiion ( Lands turm) foi 
local dofonco scarcely cimtHiriL ns, except in so 
far as they rolc*asecl J^ndwclir units frir lino' 
()f-c(.)niriiiinicatioiL srrvire near the front. In 
n*spcj^t of this branc]i, the Gcrtiinn orgonizati^iii 
was in no way superior to that of Franco and 
ollmi* belligerents, more stringent iuliniiiistra- 
fioii of the liability list.s being counterbalanced 
by the lack of that local initiative which in this 
h>cal service is worth imire than bureaucratic 
nflicieiicy. 

As regards the total niilitary force at the 
disposal of thtJ Emperor, an estimate of 1913 
gave : — 

Airtlvc iirniy ivserv*?, niid Landwolir, 

iill t>r:iiii<ul (3,700,000 gross), net . . 3, 100,000 

l^l•«at.'/. i-escrve (surplus of annual coii- 
/.r., men of active amiy and 
reserve nge, who, though fit, had never 
served) . . . . . . . . . . 000,000 

Others liable, mostly untrained, of ali ages 
and trained iiiiai over 30 (gross about 
.“*.000,000), net, say 3,000,000 

7,000,000 

net 

Of tliese traiiK'd men, the units of the 
active army, reserve and l^rfindwchr (1,403 


battalions, 850 squadrons, 933 batteries. 
plus onginoors, train, &c.) would absorb 
about 2,100,000, or somewhat loss, leaving 
one million, trained men, os well as n(‘arl\ 
the same number untrained in hand. Mor** 
than half of these 1,900,000 would be available 
for replacing casualties in the active army, oven 
after nil garrisuus, railway guards, &c.,had been 
provided ftir on a liberal scale, both in oificeis 
and in men. 

Now this capacity for sustained war at first 
sight appears to be opposed to the first objocls 
of (Jermaii organization — ^the sudden blow uf 
maximum violence. The -discrepancy is, how- 
ever, only apparent, for however boldly Gcr 
many staked the whole of her finest t roops c.>ii 
the chance of crushing her western iioighbour in 
tlireo weeks, she had to make allowance for 
the needs of ""containing** that neighbour 
when the active regiments hastened oostuard In 
deal with the Russians. Just as in the first 
stage little more than reserve formations would 
bo told off to delay the Russians while Mu* 
active army crushed France, so too in a sc^couil 
stage, not only had the gaps in her active 
army, now OfijKised to Rus.sia. to bp filled, hut 
extra reserve formations had to bo providi'd 
on a grand scale in order to hold France down 
when (Miiiquerod. 

A single active finny — lus nearly [irofessiomil 
and as independent of mservists as pos.siblc- 
tw«> seta of reserve formations, one to go Wi'st 
with the Active Army and to remain in tin- 
west, the other to hold the east until the Activi* 
xVrmy could be iransforrod tliither ; in tulditioju 
coast defenco troops, fortress garrisons, and 
raihvay guards, and unformed masses of indi- 
viduals to re2>luce casualties in each and all of 
these categories of service units — such, in brief, 
seems to have been the composition of th*- 
Geriiiaii Anny in 1914. 

The eflixjtivo conunand of those millions was, 
as in 1870, vested in the Kaiser, who as 
*" Supremo War Lord ** (Obers/e Kriegslwrr) 
of the Fiiitfiiro joyed powers, even in th«.* 
kingdoms of other numbers of it, such as not 
eviMi t.lio Tsar exercised over the Russiar armies* 
He was botli King aiwl commonder-in-cbief, as 
every llnhenzollcrn ruler liad been before him. 
His exp(»rienco in handling troops on manoem'n'S 
was probably os great as that of any man living, 
and his favo urate finale, the charge of cavalry 
masses, tliough ridiculed in other countries, \va^ 
regarded by some few lovoLheaded critics as a 
proof of nerve and judgmcnt| for men who can 
handle 50 or 60 squadrons at the gallop are, and 
always were, rare in any army. What was 
more doubtful than his cavalry qualities was his 
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iMDticiiy as supreme diri'clur of millions. Of 
tln^ cold, steady mind, tlie shrewdness, the soiisu 
4 if jiroportion of Moltke, ho had given no evi- 
4l(>iiee. It W'a-t fortunate for Prussia that her 
modern military system had boon designed at a 
time when the ruling Hohenzollern w^aa not a 
first -class soldier, arid needed a cliief of tho great 
Cenoral Staff te “ kei‘]i him straight.” Tho 
institution of this uf1i(H3 had hud as its result, 
fiist , tJie etfneeniout of the King as initiator of 
strategical and tactical operations ; secondly, 
t he possibility of selecting tho best geix.Tal of tho 
Army, irrespirctive of seniorit y, as t ho n*al direc- 
tor of operatitnis (since ho was only an iwlviscr 
t(» tho King an<l not a commander set over his 
st'iiiors) ; thirdly, tho intimate correlation of 
peace-prexiaration and war-turtion, in that the 
same oflicer and his staff managed bot h ; and. 
lastly, the combination butli of aiithcrity and of 
n^sponsibility in the hetul of tile StaU^. 'Phis 
j)iM!uliar method of eomimuid, tried in two wars, 
ha-d siiceetsli'd. J^ut William I. was both a 
\eteran of the campaigns against Xajiolcoii, 
and a man of remarkable s<ilidity of character, 
and liis ^Toltke was a vi»vy great soldiiT. No 
i.ne couhi projdiesy an Ci|iially easy wording of 
ll »3 system when the eominauder-iii-chief was 
both imaginative and erratic and the* chief of 
stuff an ordinary general. Hut tho Germans 
pinned their faith to tho syst(»in of (combining 
the niim of highest authority with tluj man 
sehictisl for greatest technical ability. Tho 
sx'.stem- always thi? system ! 

For tho purpose of operations the Clcsu'ral 
lieiidquurters then consisted! of tho Kaiser and 
1 he Chief of tbo General Stall. Tho units iiiune- 
cliately controlled by them were styled armies, 
and niiinbored I., Tl., t^e. Iii many cases, 
I hough not in all, tho army coiuimuiders w’ere 
the Army inspectors ” tif peace. F<»r some 


years before the war t h«* 2i> Arm\’ Corps hiid Inssi 
grouped for piu'poses of inspivtiuu and training 
under theso inspectors, of whom latterly tlu»ro 
wero eiglit. It hstd biuai nsMiimod that theso 
generals would eommund armies coiiipos<*d of 
tho army corps with which they had dealt 
in peace. This was not in all cases <loiu\ Jhit 
the prineiplo renia.iiU‘d, and the forees in tho 
(ield were divided iiit > armies, c'aeh under its 
own army commander and eoiisisting of Mm^o 
*»r more army corps mid oiio or mon* eavalrx’ 
divisions, according to the part lait rusted to 
each ill the ” fundamental plmi.” 

The army corps, without r<?serx^o formation.s 
incorporated in it, was the ba-iic unit of tho 
Army. Tii pcaei? time it consisted of txvo 
divisions, each of txvo infantry brigiules (-— four 
rc‘gimeiits txvelvo battalions) ;* one cavalry 
liriga-de, and one Held artillery l)rigadi\ 'Po 
out* or other of the dix'isions xx’ert^ atta-tOi(*(l a 
light infantry battalion, a pioiiec'r battalitui 
(etpiivalent it) tho Hritish iield units of Knxal 
Kiiginooi‘s), and a battalion of train (Army 
Service (Jtirps). 

As a rule each ctirps, division, A’c., xx'as 
rtHM’uitc^d and staiitaietl in its oxvii a.rf*a, anti 
from this fact IumI rcsultctl a et)iisitleralilt« 
a^lvantagc in speed of mt>hili/.atioii, si(ice thti 
unit’s rest‘rvists xvt»rtj elose at hand. Hut tho 
ahsfirption t>f all tho Ptilish. Alsatian anti 
J«t>rraitie reeriiits in lht< units of the \'., X\’.. 
mitl XVI A (H>rps was naturally tlaiigertais. 
and tht»se eorps ilrexv reeriiits from all uver 
tilt) Prussian dominions, as alsti tlid tht^ f'or/i.v 
WV7//C of the Guard ; as, hoxx'evt^r, these uiiit.s 
wen* frtaitior eorps, they sltMid on an exeeptitm- 
silly high peaeo fotitiiig aiitl nt'tsled fexv reser- 

•TlilH HlattMiiMiil liflil »(MMl in till! r.iMof iriritriifi; thr othiTn 
oontiiliieil lU 10 ftiifl. In Uii! ran) nf the Uimnl. J1 roKlmcnt-h. Al 
corp- with 10 nr iiitire rtvIiiiumH fnriiit.tl iiii fxir.i hriffadi*. 
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viKtH, HO that their more general reeruitiiig did 
not itiipair their rapidity of mobilization.* 

Jn elose eonnc^xion with this territorial re- 
(4'iiitiiig stood the rirganization of Landwi*hr 
diHirietH ■’ above inentioiuMl, whei’ehy the 
<'.loH()Ht t4ai(rh was maintained between the; 
reernits of the district, its siTving Holdh'i’s, 
and its res(.*rvist.s of all ages. It had formerly 
been the pnu^tiee to split up th«? units of esaeh 
fforps in many towns, with a view to prewerving 
this local tone'll ; but in more nnu'iit years 
the risk of small isolated units falling into a 
stagnant. e,<indition had bf^n siHai, and though 
the systiMii was rc^tained, it was siipplemcMitfsI. 
at gnuit (*xpeiisc% by the firovisioii in eiwh 
(M)rps area of a eentral training camp, in whicfh 
the troops spent the summer in company. 

*Tiir foniii'r oltJirMniiH to the eiiiiiloyiiieril. of ffniiovcriaiiH In 
the X. niriM IiikI praKically itukhI to lie valid, and ttint i.'uriiH 
wnN to all liitviitH and |iiin>oe4'S ferritiirlally reemltetf. 


Jii war, one division of each corps gave up 
its cavalry brigade and its horse artillerw 
which went to form part of a cavalry division,* 
and the other brigiuJe was broken up so as tti 
give each division of the corps a regiment of 
divisional eavalry. 

'J'hiis fileared of the units that belonged to 
it only for purposes of peace recruiting ati<| 
administration, tlai! normal corps consisbsl nf 
two divisions and an extra battalion of infant i‘\ . 
two cavalry regimentiS atbiched to the divisions, 
two tiold artillery brigiules.f one to each divi- 
sion, and technical and depart.mental troops, 
as shmvn in the diagram annexorl. 

*Tliere had laaitii i»roloiiRtfl iiiiilntvLTMy on the HiiljJect of tlir 
INTinaneiit eavalry dlvlHioii. hut. exceut In iliv Uiianl. no orKUnixcil 
4*«vulry divialon exl!)t4!d In laiace. 

tTheac were far lamer iinliM tluin tiie llrltlHli hVId Arllilcrv 
“ brlgaile.*' which waa a lieiiU'iinnt-colonerH ooinuaiid of time 
luitterieN. wheit'aa tliu UCTiiian woa a niaJor-Keiii!mrs ooiiiiiiui.d 
uf two Held artillery resliueiits. 
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A lluservo division, wlu'ther forming tho 
third divinion of tin activo rorps or grouped 
witli otiuT r«'si»rvr divisions, was similar in 
strength and organization to an aetivo division* 
oxcopt that it had only ono rogimt^nt of fiold 
artillory (6 hatlrrirs) instead of two. The 
larger units of Laiidwelir, groiipt*d by 
llu*ms-.-lvrs or wilh n'serve units, varied in 
eompo .ition luieonling to I ho resonrees available 
on mobilization and tlaar spooial tusks. 

'J'lu* strength o'" t le* army eoips of 25 Vmttalions, 
eight K'piiidrons, and 24 field batteries, with its 
eombatnnt and non-combatant auxiliaries, was, 
aeeonling to hvhmrVf* Ifnndhirh for till 5, 41.000 
all ranks with 14,000 liorses and 2,40<) vehicles, 
guns ineludi'd. That of a cavalry division, 
without aiuxiliiiries other than thost^ shown in 
the diagram (*) was 5,000 in mi, 5,:100 horses, 
and 200 v(‘hi(‘les inclusive of guns. It will Im 3 
observeil, tluM’efore, that the German army 
eoiiia was practically equivalent to two hritish 
divisions, hut that a (hTiuan cavalry division 
was little mort^ than half as strong as, and much 
less r.om|)lelely equipped in lechnieal troops 
than, the llritish. Xor bad the German division 
any heavy guns, although the army coqis 
was usually ]U‘ovidod with ono heavy howitztM* 
battalion. The. equipment of the Gernvms in 
machine guns was also less compkde. We Jiavtj 
hitherto considered the unit.s of each arm simply 
4iH blocks to be arranged in large and small box<*s 
(tailed coqis, divisions, and brigades, it remains 
to described their strue.ture and their working 
in rathiT morn detail, 

'Phe infantry regiments, e.omm iuded by a full 
eolonol, had thrcMi battalions, e.>ch ecan- 
maiided by a lieiitenfiiil -t^olonel or a major, aiul 
a inaoliiiio gun eornpany. The battalion hful 

(*) Tlif! pnivlHlon of n fiivnlry tmln wan uiiothvr Mnitnivmial 
Mibjci't III Ofrnmnv. 'Jlii'rc was imirli to In* wikl fur it. I'ut It Is 
WHirtli notliiK that In Un'at Hrltaiii tlio I'livalrv train IntnNlumi In 
llUl was nbiillNhrd in UMM. 


four companies, commanded by mounted 
ciiptains, and the company three platoons, 
under subalterns. The war strength of the 
com^mny in ^officers and men was 270, wliieb 
gave about 260 rifles for the firing lino. Thus, 
broadly, tho strength of the 12-company 
regiments was ;i,000 rifles. 

The iimcliiiK* gun eoinpany of tlu^ regiment 
luul .six guns, the same proportion to the 
battalion us in the British Army. But the 
difTcM’ent organiziition must ho noted, for it 
laid n^feronco to a difleriMit idea of the uses 
of machine guns. Wherea^s in tho British 
and b'ronch Army these weapons wcM*e scrath^red 
by pairs amongst the battalions at the outset 
with a view to aiding the dovclopmont of 
maximum fire power from a minimum number 
of men, thus oconoiiiizing defensive forces fur 
tho benefit, of the eventual counter-attack, 
the German machine guns were massed in a 
group and n^garded as a reserve of fire, which 
enabled the local commiindiM* to dispen.se with 
humim re.scrves and to put his whole force of 
rifles into action from the first without fear. 
Here is an example of tacticiil doetriiie 
and formal organization dovetailing into 
out? another. Tho mnehine gun is a eoinpiMidiiim 
of some fifty rifles, and was so regardoil in 
all armies ; in the French and British it 
was deployc^d at tlie outset in order 
to allow tho equivalent number of men to be 
reserved, and in the German it was n-serviHl 
in order to allow tla^se men to bo deployixl 
at the outsc?t. The German infantry inachim' 
guns were conveyed on the march in a wagon, 
and when unpacked for action were fitted 
iiiidernoatli witli sleigh-runners and dragged 
across country.* 

‘Till* irnvRlry niai*liliio gun buttiTy (iitic iier cUvIhIoii) iKaN Noincwliiir 
illirunMitly organl/crl. 
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THE PRUSSIAN GOOSE STEP. 


'I’ho weapon of tho infantry Roldior waa 
tlio excellent long riflo of 18 i) 8 , with a box 
iiiiigazine taking a clip of five cartridges at a 
time. 

In the infantry iroiiipatiy a certain iiiiiiiber 
of buglers, rangc-tak(*rs, and signallers forme<l 
a small party under the eai)tain*s orders, distinct 
from the platoonS' an arrangement that luul 
been copied by tlio Jlritiah ^^rmy.from tlio 
(lorinaji a short timo before tho war. 

The rilling idea of infantry tiudics w’os the 
dcveloi»ment of the greatest possible tire-power, 
which it W'lus sought to produce by forming 
\ery strong firing lines at long range so as to 
open fire siinultamiously w'hen more elTectivi! 
ranges wore reached. Hehind this strong tiring 
line came siijiports, also doiiloycd, so as to be 
able to fill up the gaps along the length of tlio 
tiring line ns men were shot or straggled ewa^' 
for safety. Not dash, but sheer pow’er, was the 
ideal. K\'en tho bayonet charge w*as regarded 
as merely a way of “presenting for payment the 
ehecpio draw'll by ritle tire,** as the serpiel 


ratlior than tho culmination of the infantry 
attack. Ill tho interests of this theory tho 
Germans hiul their infantry formations princi- 
pally selected, if not «*xeliisively, with a view 
to rapid deidoyment. Tho old “ company 
column “ of iHTfi- ])latoons in liiu! one behind 
tlic other- w'os freely used under the name 
of “ column of jilatooiiK," and a new “ company 
column “ had been introduced which affords 
yet another example of the dovetailing of doc- 
trine and organization. Tn appearanco it was 
exiKdly tho same as a FreiicJi or Jlritish “ lino of 
])latooiiS in fours," but whereas in tho armies 
of the Allii^ it was a foruiatiou for inaiimiivriiig 
under firo in Germany it was used to rc?duce 
tlio timo of deployment to a minimum, so as 
to show that powerful tire-front to which the 
Germans piiuuHl tjieir fiutli as ra]iidly iis 
]K)Ssihlc. Their confident belief in Die power 
of firo to will battles has already boon mentioned 
in eonnexion w'ith iiiachino guns, and it will bo 
suflicient Ikto to note Dial it underlay all their 
scvcTely practical formations, from that of Die 



GERMAN MILITARY MOTOR-CAR, ARMED WITH A KRUPP GUN FOR FIRINC; AT 
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division on tho niuroh down to tlinl of lli«* joint'd t ho horntics. At one tiino, only ii ooiiploof 
lilutooii iiiidor Hhmjifiol firo. j'oars before this war, it had oven been HorioiiRly 

'rh»* unit of tlie eiivulry, aw always, was tlu^ projiosiMl that the (lerinan trooper should he 

Hqiiawlron of idKUit l/itt sabres — “ lances *' amiietl witli the rifle aiiid bayonet. In tliiw 

would U' a better exi-Tession, since the w’hole instance, tlieii, (leriiuin tactical ideas both 
of the. (h^rinan cavalry, and not tho Thlatis oflicial and iinoflicial wt»ro in a state of ilux. 

alone, were arint^d with tho lance. Tho rogi- and no certain indication as to the details of 

iiuait oil service hiul four scpiadrons of this cavalry acdion <ould have been clisctTiUHl in 

strength, coriiiiiandtid by captains with iwlvance. "Pht^re were, of course, geiienil 

subalterns in charge of the ** troops," of which princifiles, such as that of rcconnaissanee by 

there were four to the scpiadron. No arm of cavalry masses as tho boat basis of general 

the service hiul Ik^'U tlie object of inori* strat<*gic disi)ositions- -a principle which the 

severe criticism and attack than the cavalry, i»pposit(^ [)arty flatly denied but in so far ns 

and the events of the South African War ainl these wen> true there was nothing new about 

the Manchiiriati Caiii])aign had not bti^ii en- them, and in so far as they were new the 

eoiiraging to the champions of tho old knei*- doc^trim^s of the Iternhiirdi school wen' at 

to -knee charge, in which for a generation before least fpiestionable. What the sfHicial quality. 

UMIM the (Germans hail excelled all others. the ditTerentia,»of (lermati eavalry was to be 

Kveii in (Sermany the orthodox view's on was then unknown. Formerly it had excelled 

cavalry hud been rudely I'halicnged, and so on its own solid ground in the horsemH.stership 
high an authority as Hernliardi had opcaily and individual riding that Sclunidt. Roseiiljerg. 
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StMiflft-Pilwwjh, and c^avalr.v loaders of tlioir 
statrij) hod made the* haaia of the ^nind ehar^e. 
Now, not only hod its enemies learned as miieli, 
hut it was doubtful wliotlicr the ^rand ehar^i' 
would fimu’c in the ii<*w cavalry tactics at all. 
'the n'ginieiital organisation of the tield artillery 
is shown in the diagram. .For eacli infant r\' 
rlivision one regini(*nt wa.r' available, each of 
two grouxis (Ahteilungcn) of throe* si,\-gnn 
hatteries and a light ammunition eoliinin, 
III one of the two regiments a howitzer group 
was substituted for ono of the gun groufis. 
I‘iich batter^' luul, in addition, an “ ohservat ion 
wagon,’* from the ladder of which its captain 
<lirtM?Ud the lin^. To oaeh gnu one hatt<*ry 
wagon was allotted, but all t}ic*K(¥ wagons, 
4^ol]fM*.tively called tlie echelon (ntaffel), marched 
in I'v'ar of t he guns and only tlmn* were noriiially 
brought up alongside* the guns in action. Herein 
the Ocraian artiIler^• finictdiire pre.s«aitc‘d a 
sharp contrast- to thc^ more ufi-to-datc^ methods 
of tlu‘ Fnaicli and the Knglisli, whose hattcTic*s 
always luul one* wagon |mt gun and somt^tirncs 
1 1 ion* in the fighting line, as well as a st^cond 
and even a third in the wagon line. This 
covijiiarative fiovorty of iiiirn<*diiite airimuni- 
tion supply the Germans <‘xpecled to make* giKsl 
by iiieaiis of the light ammunition eoliiiiin, 
whieh was organized on the basis of oih* n agoii 
per gun. The British and German systems 
iiiiiy thus be? conipanxl : — 

Wiigoris pcT batUvy — ■ 

( ■(^riiiaii firing Iwittery, .3 : staffcK .‘1 ; 
light arrunimition column, t) -12.* 

British firing battcTX', 6 : wagon line, H ; 
brigiule animiinitioii coliitiiii, 0=- 18.* 

As in the east* of the cavalry, so in that of 
Mm? artillery, tacrticnl ideas in Gerniariy wore 
in a stab* of flux. But whereas in the <*ii8e <if 
tls^ cavalry tho disputants on Isith sides wen* 
well abreast of the times, in t-hal of th(* artillery 
an unfortunate blunder of t he higher authorities 
luul comix^Tlcd the arm to lag la'liind tlu? sami* 
arm in otliur «u:iuiitrk*s, and that at a p<'ri( d in 
which artillery was developing with unheard of 
rapidity. In 189ft Die (lonnaii Govenunc*iit 
d(MMdc*d to rearm its field batterii's with tin* 
t^Uft gim, a breecth-loadiT t-hat xvas [irobalily 
blotter than any gun of corresponding date in 
ntlif*r lirmies. This was carried out at enormous 
I'xpense almost immediately. But in 1897 
franco rconned with lui entirely new class of 
gun. the fiuick-iirer, and it soon ht*c^aTnc evident 
that artillery t4&ctiss and even tac^tics in general 
hiul been rovohitionizcd. Germany, found 

*Vlu8 snn-llmbeni In endi cohb ; the oheervntlnn wagmi ot tin* 
‘Umiian tmiiery alnu carrleil Home aiiimnnttlou. 



MEMBERS OF THE GERMAN RED GROSS 
CORPS. 

I Ni‘mpat*fr lUusirjtiom. 


wanting for oiiee in that .s1in*wd fon*sig1it with 
which she is generally emlilml, luul io fai*i* I he 
fact that her briind-ii(‘w gnus wi*n* out of date. 
J5iit as it was impossible to spend fresh millions 
Of* a if'iirnutmcnt tben^ was nothing to bt^ done 
but- to watch and wait. Lest moral should sut'fer 
itvviis iM^'^tcd iluii till* ‘lift gun was'* practic- 
ally '* af|uick-lirf*r, and that no ivvoliition in tec- 
tics, artillery or other, luul come alsnit in con 
si'cjiicnco of Dm* new Freiurh wf*a]M»ii. Thus 
the iiK'tbiMis and instructions of field artillery 
training nanainiHl in the bmech-lotulor era 
while other ai'mii*s wen* siicuressively following 
the lead of Fniiiee. The fuiiiits of the ipiick- 
fin;r an) .somewhat tc*chiiieal, but they can Ini 
sumini*d up roughly in one ])liriiHc the steiuly 
carriage ami the frcM^-nxsoiling giin. 'riu* 
anehoring of the carriage made it possible t4> 
fim with far gn*atcr s|NM*fl, since the gun- 
carriage did not li*ap biu^k on tiring, and bad not 
to Is* rc-layi'd at each round, as of old. It 
made indin^ct fin) from beliind cover com- 
paratively easy, since the carriage aecurat4«tj 
kept its [insition and angles once ]iieasiin*<i 
from an observing station hold good 

in ;M;tion. The recoil of the gun 

along the set )>ath of its guidon or 
runners was so smooth that the acciinusy 
of fire w'as gmater tlian it had over bei^n. And, 
lastly, the gun-carriage n^iiiaining stoady, tin* 
men serving the gun could take cover Ijoiiind 
a gun-sliield and had not at every round to 
stand clear of the wluxfis. fii every one of 
these iiiiportant points the German gun, goiKl 
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GERMAN TRANSPORT. 


<if itH kind hm it wum, wns totnlly wautinpr, and 
il>4 tiu^ticjH had iiocossarily to con i on n— -or 
rather wero pi*t)vt*iiU‘(i from fr>Uo\ving tho 
progress of other artil lories. l*resc?iitly the 
erisis passed a means was found of convtTtiiig 
the guns so as to rt^coil on an anchored carriagt*. 
It becaiuo “ OO/NA,” a true tjuiekfirer, though, 
as was to Iwj expected, not a very smsjessfiil 
one. Ill power and general quality it was 
inferior to the gun of any Europeiiii Power’s 
tirst line army, aiul equivalent, or nisu-Iy so, 
to the Britisli I’erritoriel Army’s converti'd 
15-pounder. One advantage, however, it 
])oss(«Hsed over bc^tter models it was very light 
to man- handle in action. What other possi- 
bilitie.s had bec*n saerifiecd to this no one but 
tho designers could toll. But tho advantage, 
so far (VS it went, was incontestable. It must 
bo riot^'d liowevor that tho gun liiiil^ered up 
and travelling was quite as heavy ivs other field- 
gun r^quipments elsewhere. In other respects, 
such as spissl of ranging and aGcunuw of 
shrapnel fire under normal conditions,* ease of 
switidiing batteries on to successive targets, 
A'c., tho Germans were at a very grisit dis- 
tulvantage, and if tho infantry that underwent 
its fin^ in 1914 spoke of it with rc'siM'Ct, it wivs 
ehuffly because tinu? -shrapnel firo on a largt^ 
sfsilo had never Ix'en ex|K»ri(‘need by that 
infantry, llestruetivo bombardment of lur- 
eiiratoly located trenches by Clcnnan field- 
guns was occasionally, if not frc*qiiently, re- 
corded, but in its function — tla^ chief function 

•IlftiMH*, itrobahly, the deHSierftte nffortB mn/le by the Oemmin 
to uke rnnitcM by iiicaio m hpIbii. reined by Hrltlith nml other 
NoUllerM ill tlie e eM. 


of field artillery — of c?overiiig tho infantry's 
advance to the assault, tho cool shooting of 
thfi British infantry on tho defensive pnives 
it to havo fuilc3d. 

But if tho fit Id gun and its tactics wert‘ 
Ijclow tho most modern standards, the 
liowitKi^rs, both gn^at and small, wen^ of tlir 
most modern and formidable typos, and it 
is probable that most of the effect tiehie\'eil 
by tho Gorman artillery in the war wtw the work 
of tho liowitzera. 

Tlio field howitzers (4*1 in- calibre), as \\e 
have said, formed part of the field artillery t>t' 
tho divisions and wtjre organized in tho smui? 
way, in a group (ahtvilung) of tlircse six-gun 
hattories and anun unit ion column. Tho hoav.>' 
howitzers were, howovor, manned by the fof»t 
artillery (corresj lending to the British Koyal 
garrison artillery). A heavy field howitzer 
battalion horsed for field service with an arui> 
corps consisted of four four-gun batt(?ries ei 
tliii. (15c/m.) howitzers with tw^o extra observa- 
tion wagons to enable tho whole to work in iw** 
two-battcry groups. Tho battery of four guns 
had an oliscrvalion wagon, four first wagons wit h 
the guns, four second wagons in tlu* staff rl. 
and a light anmiunition column Tho inobili*' 
of these weapons was roughly that of the 9*' 
ixiiiiider long gun of the British Army 

Heavier still wore tho mortars*, of 8.4iii. an** 
for siogo purposes, of llin. calibre, on sped.- 
w'hiH'lcd ci\rria«zes, of w'hich tho wheels wer* 
equip^ied so as to give a good bearing both e> 

I'LTtnln tiniiiber of liaticrIeB were equlppei] with 4ln. amt • 
luiiR ftiim InutciKl (If heavy howluen anu murton. 
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GERMAN FIELD POST-OFFICE. 

{htiwspaper IIlMstrathns, 


tlio rptul Aiid uu llio ground >vhon firing. Tlii-^ 
<lovice liml bc^cu so fur porfi'ctod ihut tlie gr«‘iit 
1 lin. howitzers (iiiortiu's) which liad liitlierto 
required eoncroto beds were brought into action 
befori:; tJio Belgian forti'csses on thoir own 
wlieels. 

The Jiorse artillery, of which 11 groups wtire 
provided for the service of 11 liiu* eiwalry 
divisions, were organizod in four-gun batteries, 
'file gun was simply the field gun stripped of 
the gunners, tlieir kits, and various other 
weights, and not a lighter piece in itself os 
was the British horso artillery gun. 

The foot artiller}* allotted to fortresses and 
the fortress enginec*rs falls outside the scope 
of tho present (diaptcr, which deals with field 
annit^s and field units only. Little need be 
said, too, of tho field engineers, who were 
styled pioneers, except tliat the sharp division 
of tho whole tocluiical arm into fortress and 
barrack engineers and field pioneers is in 
complete contrast to the organization ot the 
l^ritish royal enginet^rs, who form ono large 
c(»riM, of which all parts arc ofTicially considered 

*l<atlicr berRiwe oiil>- 22 a«re avallabla under tlie iirevlous 
Hh-giin battery urgaiilxalion fcir 33 cavalry brl&adea than from 

icpiieral acceptance cii tacthral grounde of the foiw-gun principle, 
viilcli 111 other counirleM Imil rapidly grown In favour ilnLO the 
ailopticn of the quick- ttrer. 


to DO interchangeable. Shortly before the war 
it had been suggested that the German system 
should be adopted in Great Britain, but tho 
controversy which grew out of tho suggestion 
showed a very strong opposition to tho pro- 
posal, and while pioneer bi^ttalions are abso- 
liib^ly indispensable in undeveloped countries 
such as India, there was certainly aotliing in the 
[KTforriiancas of the Gorman pioneer companies 
ill 1870 to warrant occoptance of the dual 
organization by others. * 

AiioMier point to be noted is that all such 
branclH>s as telegraphy, air service, and railway 
troops were in Germany completely 8oj)arated 
from both tho engineers and tho pioneers, and 
formed a class by themselves os “ communica- 
tion irof>ps ” (rnrheJirstruppen). How far 
those coininimicatioiL troops entered into tho 
coirqmsition of tho army corps tho diagrujiis 
above indicat tho remainder wc‘ro, of course, 
allotted to tln! service of linos of communication. 
Cyclists, other than those ein])lo>'cd as dispatch 
riders, hiid been for many years regarded with 
disfavour in Germany. A short time before 
tlu^ war, howcaer, thiMr utility for certain 
combatant services was at last odinittotl, and 
detachments (of the strength of u small com- 
X>any) wore formed by tho light infontrv 
battalions (jilffers) as infantry supports for the 
advaiicea cavalry divisions. 

Signallers, other than telegraphists, wore 
an ill-developed branch in Germany as else- 
where, for it was only in tho British Army that 
visual signalling hod been brought to any high 
degree of nsefiilness. In Germany, os late aa 
five years before the war, flag signalling had only 
been used for communication between butts 
and firing points at target practice. 

Supply was controlled by the train and the 
staff officers representing that branch of the 
service on the stuffs of armies, corp.s, and divi- 
sions. In general, local resources were used as far 
08 possible, but there was of course a full organiza- 
tion for supply from the rear, and in tho soldiers* 
Imvorsucks there wore two or more “iron** 
rations as emergency supplies. The complete 
break with horsed transport traditions that had 
been possible for Great Britain, with her small 
Army and her large resouioos in motor lorries, 
was not so for Germany, whose mechanical 
tranB|x>rt vohicla^, in spite of heavy subsidiee 
from tho St-ate, wore not <• numerous enough -to 
deal with the supplies of her huge forces in 
the British way. In its broadcast outline, 
therefore, tho system of supply from the rear 
was a construction of horsed magazines and 
** road-trains ** (petrol tractors with trucks) 
analogous to that of the British Anny botweeii 
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1005 and JOll, with tlio exception- an iinpor- 
laiit one, as all staff ollicers know that therf’* 
-iMMiis to have been no aceunuilation of storeys 
ill an ** lulvanccMl dep6t,’* but a daily dispatch 
to one or iiioro changoablo '‘railheads.*’ Such 
iiiiigazincH as then.; were in the ntM'ghbourliood 
«)f the lighting awa wero “ licld depots’* for 
the storage of roqiiisitioned supplies. Infantry 
4 >oin]>auies, w'ere furnished with travelling 
kit (‘belts. Tho train was as usual dividtxl into 
|)iigg.igo .s(‘ct.ions and supply portions, and tJio 
lilt t(‘r were orgauiziHl and thcMr wagons |iaoked 
by sections of one day’s fO(Kl each. 

*rho system of m(‘dical aid in the field diiTored 
from tliat of tlio British Army chiefly iii.^th«« 
griMiter d(*v(^lopTuent of tlii^ regimental aid 
])ost systi^m and the absence of the clearing 
lios]at(il. which in tho British system w'as 
iiitond(‘d t(i free tho field lunbulances of woiiiuIcmI 
at i\w earliest possible moiruMit. The (ilermtin 
system, in short, was one of field hospitals ratluT 
than one of field ambulances.* But the 
main poii^, the principle of evacuating wounded 
as fast as possible and placing them in line of 
communication or base hospitals, was common 
to both indeed to all— armies. Tho ammuni- 
tion supply of the infantry was secured first 
by com])any ammunition wagons, whose contents 
— as in the Biitish service -were brought to the 
lirir.g line by tho incoming supfiorts and n^serves ; 

IiobkiKaIs finmed part (if tlie tralni and not. sir did 
llrltiHli flHil nnilinlMireH, of the nTHt.-lliie tniiiMPfirt. 
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iCfntrai N^wa. 


and secondly by the divisional ammunition 
columns*, wliich formi'd the most advancofl 
]3ortion of the (rain, half a day’s mar(*li behind 
the trooi>H. 

The organization of these auxiliary services 

*Not the lIlAit aminuiilthin coIiiiiinH of the artillery, im In the 
Hrillsh servln*. 
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was, in short, minuto and thorough. But it 
was certainly questionable whether it was up 
to date. 

The same might indeed be said of the fighting 
troops themselves. Foreign observers who 
harl attended tTie Kawermanovcr year after 
year were agreed upon the fact that tht^ (iermnn 
Army w'os a wonderful machine. But many 
if not most of them noted at the some time 


that the elements of the macliine — ^tho human 
beings, the short-service citizens — had been 
sacrificcHl to mechanical efficiency, and that 
if the fate of u modem battle, as all asserted - 
Germans as emphatically as any — depended 
upon the (]ualities o{ the individual soldier, 
the German Army would fall far below (he 
reputation for invincibility that it had arrogatcx] 
to itself. 



CHAPI’ER XVI 


THE GERMAN THEORY OF WAR. 

HISTORICAT^ nKVETX)PMENT SlNCE 1870 — PrUMMIANIZINU THE ArMY LaKGK AND INEFFICIENT 

VERSUS Sm AM. AND KfFICIENT ArMIKS WaR DN TwO FRONTS DeTERMININO FaCTOR -TiIK HaTTI.E 

WITH “ No Morrow ” or “ Battle of Reversed Fronts ” The Napoleonic and 1870 Examples 
—Close Group and Deployino of Central Reserves Impohhirle- -The “ 'Pidal Wave 
Envelopment Moltke’s Practice — Ohjections to the “ Tidal Wave” Theory — Neei> for 
Ac7Gurate Information as to Position of Enemy — Means of Ohtainino Information Aih- 
CJRAFT — ^UsE OP Cavalry and Machine Guns The (>erman Railways — Necessity of a Wide 
Strateoic Front and Consequent Need for Invadino hy Luxkmruro and Bklo him -Move- 
ments OF Corps had to be Simultaneous and Accordino to a Time-table — Dancer of 

CoUNTEIiSTROKES PROTECTIVE DeTAI’HMKNTS INITIATIVE OF ('’OMMANDERH RKHTIlICrTED - 

German Tactics Agcompanyinq the ” Tidal Wave.” 


O X land, the conflict of (iermiuiy 
with Franco and Great Britain was 
a confl'Ct not only of principlcvs 
and of men and of weapons, but also 
«>no between ciilTcront ideas on th<' meth<»ds of 
conducting military oporations. Some of the 
difToroncos were derived from and «)thers 
governed t he punciplcs, the men, and thi^ arms. 
If, therefore, wo are to understand the o|sva- 
tions of the war aright, it is necessary to realize 
the nature of the rival, almost oppos<Ml, theorit^s 
of war wliieh were put into pnvctiee in those 
ofieratioiiH. 

It has already been remarked that tlwi 
German orgtvnizatiun stands in c^loser relation 
to the German doi^triiies of strategy and toc^tics 
than the French organization tD the Frenc*Ji 
principles. For in Genuany tlw (jovernment 
through its police-like hureaucracy has a far 
RTOflUv hold on the individual citizen than in 
Franco, and it had had that hold for so long that 
several successive anny systems hastxl upon it 
had come? and had their day and gone again. 
In othf^r words, pun^ly st-raiegic and tactical 
(SRisidorations could he? allowcnl for in the forms 
and framework of the Army to an extent tliat 
would not liave been |X>HHible in a community 
less wealthy (like Japan) or one mon» iii- 
VoL. 1 . — ^Part 7. 


dividualiziH.1 (as in the cose of France), or one 
in which defence problems were manifold in 
kind and varying in degree (as in (In a* Mritairi). 
Germany’s military jiroblom, on however great 
a seal*' it seemeil tf» be set, was in reality a 
simple one, and simplicity and pnwifr wctc* 
the main f^liMiu^iits of the military HystiCm 
adopt>ori to sfilve it. Nevertheless, traditions 
anil matters of extiTiial and internal polic\ 
luul their efTect her(« as (elsewhere upon tlie 
military system, and it was not a slight one. 

To begin with, 180(> and 1870 hrul imbued the 
German Army and the (.ierinaii people at large 
with a eonvie.tioii that, in general, their organi- 
lition — a single-line army which was a 
proiiiise hetwcf^n the n^gular professional type 
and the national militia type — was that most 
siiibitd to the circumstances of a Furopeari War 
of t1u> fiitiin*, and the fact that other nations 
csjpifHl their system more or less slavistily aft«s* 
1870 iiuuie of this conviction a ereiMl of self- 
satisfaction. When from time' to time German 
ortic 4 ‘rs preaclu^d that the Km|iin« was in clanger, 
it was not in thci belief that matters wcto dmiIIn- 
in that c^asc, but with the intr^ritioii of impniving 
still more upon their formidahlc^ war engine?. 
The bihlc of this troclilion was the Oflicial 
History of the 1870 war. But the authorities 
241 
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iiihI oiVicers of nil ntiiUs wlio IdkI Imvii 

through that war Unow woW that tho nririy of 
1870 was iinporfrct in many vital points, luicl, as 
a first reform, tlie ant horil ies .set alioiit imprisiiig 
the Prussian military iiistitiitioiis upon tin* 
South German e.ontiiig(‘nts, in the nanu* of 
simplieit'y, anil ftotts-vnfenfl tt in that i»f ])ower. 
sincM' it was not only the want of homogeneity 
hut also the liU'k of diseipline and “drive"' 
in battle that hiwl inadt* those eontingeiits so 
feeble. The proec'ss of forming t he homogeneous 
army was neither eas\ nor pleasant, for 
it involviH^l putting strict oflieially-minded 
Prussians in the midst of <*asy-going South- 
erners HM comrades in field and mess; and in one 
nvsjjeet it- was eviMi necessary to infringe upon 
the liistoric territorial system of rt'cruituient, 
siiK^o it wiis obviously impossible ti» jjut. Hano- 
verians cn matif'C. into the X. (Virps, or Alsatians 
in the XV. 

'riiis pro(M*ss of Prussianizing the Army was 
priu;tiffall\' completed in about MO years, and 
thus, when the Great War came, it haul tsken 
4*ITec*t for 15 \'ears or so. 

'riiere were yet of her things to be done, 
'riio tac^tieal results of 187f) tln^ first war in 
which b.reech-loader met breec?h-k)ader — wc»re 
hard to dig(^st, and it is safe to say tluit for 
nuuiy >'ears no two grou|)s of officers held 
exactly the same opinions on the most serious 


(piestions of tacd*ics. No authority in the worki 
laus 1c>ss liking for chaos tlian the Prussian, 
but authority was powerless to tleal with tin* 
men of 1870^ - whom it- had so w<*ll taught to 
exercise “ initiative “ and the old 1812-1 Hs 
drill- book was retained for panule purpr>s(‘s 
till 1888, while outside the limits of thi^ barnu'k 
scpiare all was opinion aind controversy. When 
homogeneity of organization and typt) was 
fairly well completed, homogeneity in the 
tactical spin ‘re whs still far distant. Km*li 
master-mind la'olvi^d his own tiu'^tical theoritf!^, 
and the rest followixl agape. In thost* days 
there w I Tc giants- -Hronsart, Vordy dn Vernois, 
Meckel. SeherfT. Hfigiislii wski. Ibienig. 

The pht'iiomena which thc‘se ini‘ii set- them- 
selves to I examine were the same f«>r cH-ch, 
the battlefield phenomena of 1870, t-lie, “ dis 
solving** efTec^t *»f rifle fire, and abr)ve aill the 
problem of preventing, under the new e.oiidi- 
fions of wairfari), the wholesale skulkirm of 
imwoimdc‘d men.* 

Timt‘ ai.ft.i*r tim^^ in tht' earlier battles oiu* 
third and more of the mini nominally engaged 
liiul b«‘en missing ns i in wounded stragglers 
runaways ill some trasi's, but childly skulkers 
who, after lying down to firo, were “deaf to 
the call of th(» w'histhi “ when their ciomnwles 
rose and pushed forward, and who lay iroweriiig 
or, worsts still, kept up a fiiaillado against nil 
tro(»ps that- approiiched them. The* probliMii 
ot lliesi " .sc| lint ting hares*' (Driickfhrrtfvi) 
domitiab's the military thought of the eighties 
and ninet ies, and at tho close of tliis epoch two 
broiul ideas, understood rather than expressed 
in words, liiui taki'.n shape in men's minds. 
Hue was tluit, hinnaii nature being luiiiwui 
nature, t-lio only w^ay in whicli to ensure tliH-l 
all the available brave men were brought into 
aetimi was ti> bring into army iwery pi>ssible 
man, even at the cost of sliorteiiing the term 
of service and lowering the physical standards, 
sinei* no test realix l«»ld except the psychic 
ti‘st of batik' itself. 'ractically (a^^cording to 
the supporters of this school of thought) the 
mass was to be handled in the simplest possible 
fashion— ipiietly deployed in full strongtii at 
the outset, and then at the proper momeiil 
laimeheil in full sudden violence in driv<‘ 
through to victory by its inhf^nmt worth alone. 
.*\ll maiia'ii\T(?s and dispositions wert^ l-o he 
mode ill view of the one purpo.so of giving vlTeet 
to the will power of those private soldiers who 
poHsossod it. Of the rest some would be 
carrk*d on by their bravo comrades, and as 

•Mataunflrtickrberof^rttun In the technical term Invented liy tliv 
Ui^rmaiw fur thin iilienomemni. 
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for the remainder, who iMictitiiberoci the battle- 
field, matterH would ))e no worse afU^ all than 
in 1870 . 

The othcT Kehool, X>r rather the otln^r t<MicU‘iiey 
(for the wordH(*hool is too definite and loriimb, 
hiul tvs its starting point the principles nf 
VrcMlerick the (Ircat; it was proposed to 
siicrifiei^ <|uantity to cpiality and iiiiiiativt^ to 
hard discipline, and to siM^k victory with a 
^inaller army ^ /ained to luecliaiiical per- 
fection. Kor the siipportfTS of this school 
I he s<‘eret of victory was s|XmxI of onset coupled 
\^ith eu.'^oin^ volleys* during th<> advance. 
.k\ the same time those k^adcTs who kiawv 
IH70 from the company and battalion 
point of view, and wc're now risen to 
liighor rank, no longer inlltu'nced th«‘ 
r'oinpanx' and battalion training upon 
which c«»nlrovers.> then centred. YoungiM* 
men had tak(‘n their iiiaces, an<i it was flics ‘ 
who found themselves in the stitierior <Miiniiiafids 
when tbi* war of 1!)14 broki* out. Helow them 
again was one giMieration after another, from 
major to subaltern, whic^h kiawv imtliing of 
1870 at first hand, and in tluar ease experience 
of the realitie.s of the battlefield no longer 
operat(‘d as a cheek upon attempts to 
harden extreme theories into practice. 'Phosi* 
“realities” were indeed brought into the 
light by the published works of Meckel, IbHaiig. 
and iitluTs, but the>- wore n'gardtxl b,v' some 
of tile Jir‘w generation as an almost treasonable 
attack njioii tla? sacred and also profitable 
legeiais of 1870. 

Thosf* who lookod upon them calmly, how- 
ever, tiMided t.» regard them as proving the 
‘•ase for llic small, iron quality -army. Ihit 
the controvoi'fly, as a controversy, ^•ntered on 
a new lease of life owing to the introduction of 
the mugazine rifle with its smokele.ss powder ; 
w) ten first introduced it f hroatened to eliastise 
witJi Bcorpinns tlie terrors and w<?aknesst?s that the 
I'ith^ of J87<t iiad only beaten with whips. 
Some held that tho Kredericinn discipline was 
more than ever nec*essary, and otia'rs that 
nothing but tlio tliin-swiirm method of attack 
could cope with the tiro power of the new 
weapons. 

But tlie former class had tho prestige of wai* 
expcsrience aiid the latter, with fow exceptions, 
had not, and tho theory of the tJiick -volley 
firing line was practically' in possession of the 
field, when a new set of conditions this 
titiio political -arose to confirm it. 

Before the time of which we are s|M‘akiiig the 
game of diplomacy hari been played between the 

•Not literally tlie old Kradvrlelan viJIein, liut wlmt are now 
nUksd •• buMU of flrw." 



Q KN KRAL U’AMADK. 

\H. Walter Uanietl. 


k*agiic of the Tlirt'c Kmperors and tla* Tri|>l«* 
.\lliaii(*c, wifh Mismarck as “ honest broker,” and 
a war with Krance was the focus to whicli all 
ways of (U‘riiiaii military activity coiivcTged. 
But at that momciit of iiiilitary developmi*iit> 
the Krant‘ 0 'Kussiaii iindcrstandinir liardi'ucd 
into alliance and (.jlcrmany wax faced with a 
new jiroblcm the "war oii twn fnuits " 
oiu* to which the Austrian aicl Italian 
iilliaiLccs wtTe no more than a (‘ontribiit ion or 
aid. TJie shape that (ici'uiaii strategx and 
war iloctrine wa> to take, then, dcpcndeil 
chii'flx upi»n the time which the imiiK'iisr 
Biissian Kmpire w<iuld nerd to bring its 
forces into action. Hitherto this had been in- 
• n-diiiatcly long, but now Krciu'li capital was 
l•luploy^•d for Biissian stratigic railways, and 
the J{iissian .\i*my, instead of being a. peace 
army distributed through the whole Kmpirc, 
became a frontiiT army, willi seveii-cig.it )is of 
its sfr(‘iigiii pcrinaiicnf ly statiom-d in rolaud 
and the Balkan provinces. The dang.-r then 
was really simnltaiuxais m-tion of Krance anti 
Biissia oil the two Iroiitiers. But this daiigta' 
was rat lu*r in the fill iim than in the present. Miiiin 
> ears must elapse beftire Biissiiin mobilization 
coukl be “speeded up" lt» iinytliing iipproacli- 
ing that Kranee or flermany. aiwl timre was. 
tlicrefore, so far as the gc^iierat itm of 1818)- 
l!)Jf) was ciaiccrinnl, an appreciable interval 
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botweoii tli« Froiich si<lo of fho ptissiblo war atul 
tlio KtiHHiiiii. 'J'hat iiitfTval it was proposocl 
to «so for thoVniHliiiig lif France, whoso niobiliza* 
tion poriocl was two days longor than tho 
(hiriiiaii,* and an army that could ovcrw)ic>Ifii 
Franco in a iii<.>nth or six wooks and still bo lit 
afterwards to deal with tlio Russians had to Im* 
an army of high rpiality and training. 

Hut if tho conditions of foreign p(»1itics 
favoured tho supjxirters of tho quality-army, 
those at homo told almost as much in 
favfiiir of tho quantity-army. While tin* 
po[)ulation IumJ been i'a[Mdly growing, ihi' 
proportion of tho recruit contingent tak«^n in 
annually had not increased, 'fho “ universar 
service ” theory- had bocenno a farce in 
practice, since not much nion* than 
one-third of the available recruits were 
taken, and the others were allowed to go scot 
frts*. 'Phe result \\»is, on the one hand, 
a scqjaration of army and nation and an unfair 
method of recruiting whicli was creating dis- 
content and disafToction, and, on the other 
hand, too few tnen were undergoing the educa- 
tion of military discipline which the Clovernmeni 
n*garded as its safeguard. But unless the [xuiee 
establishment of X\w Army was considerably 
incnMV>ed, which was impossible, the only 

* Owing chiefly to the fact that the French Annr wna nicniltcd 
RiMitirally. tlw rcgfiuenta drawiim tlwir rciTultH wlUumt reicanl to 
tcrrlUirlal coiiiiexlniiH, wlien'OM In (hn-inany th« recruiting HyHtem 
w:iH (Have In (wns iiC HniMivi*rlnnH. AlHatfanH, hc.> strlctiy local, 
nil ivHeTviRtH. tlucreforo. living within ciuiy nioeh of their regliiientfi. 
'.Ilw Ocriiiaii Hystciii wna tried in Kraiict; In the rt^gliiie of Ocnernl 
.\iHlre. but wuH li rulliiTf. 


method of passing more men through the ranks 
was tho reduction of the* term of colour sorvico, 
and lU'Cordingly tlie tw'o years* term was in- 
troduced instetul of the old three years’, except 
for cavalry and ccTtain otlii^ branerhes. 'Phese 
conditions, of cuursis tended to support the 
adluTents of the quantity army. 

Jiiit b«»th the external influences which mack* 
for the cpiality army and thc^ internal which 
prodiiccMl the cpiantity army were ecpially power- 
ful, for their needs were equally imperative. 
And so the attempt was niade produce tlu* 
qiimitity army by conscription and to make 
it, when produced, into a quality army by cease- 
k‘ss, nitliless intensity of training. 

.bVf»m thtwc antocc'dents and in these condi- 
tions the modern GiTmaii tloctrine of war grow 
up. Before it came to its test in 1014, however, 
the army which wivs to be its instrument hiul 
bc'gun over again th(> cycle of progress. *Ph<‘ 
population continued to iiicrc*ase, while the Army 
strength and the recruit contingent to furiiisli 
it remained imich the same. Kven with two 
years* Hervici^— -a minimum • that Germany, 
with her int.eriia1 political difliciilties, darcnl not 
rcKliico — by about 1005 less than half tho able- 
bodicnl men w’ere being taken into tho Army. 
More and more, then, the notion of the small 
cpiality army wtvs gaining ground, while to* 
produce it on a two yeivrs* term meant an 
iiiU^nsivo training which dulled the men 
its monotone intensity. But Russia, mean- 
while, though temporarily put out of aetinii 
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by hf3r JapanuHO wur, began- -from 1910 
««pecially — ^to organize not only her troopn 
but her administrative services, and General 
Sukhomlinov'a reforms rapidly brought Die 
day nearer upon which Russia could feel sure 
of concentrating all her forces in tlirco wei^ks. 
I'hus approached the really simultaneous war 
on two fronts, not to be mot by two successive 
blows, however fierce they might be and however 
highly-tempered the army that doliveriHl them. 
The limit was reached in 1012, when the rise 
of Serbia and Greece made it apparent that 
something less than the whole Austrian Army 
would bo free to serve in Galicia. A halt 
was called in expenditure on the Fleet. Money 
wiM voted to the Army and the peace establish- 
irients enormously expanded with a view 
(1) to reducing the number of reservists roquiriMl 
to complete the “ active,” or higlily-temporcHl, 
army to war strength ; luid (2) to providing a 
cadre of active oflicors and non-commissioneil 
oflicers for the reserve formations. 

'riie development of these reserve formations, 
which has already been alluded to in lui earl if t 
chapter, was the most important featm*e of 
i*ecent military reforms in Germany. Viewed 
in one aH{x>et, it was a partial rctwii to tht* 
principle of two-lino armies, discredited since 
1870 ; viewtxl from another, it was an attempt 
to securo the working of the x^rovioiis war-plan 
and war-theory by the old army, by keeping the 
ring clear for it , under new conditions that hi\d 
not becMi allowed for in the original scheme. 
It may be a^isunu^l, then, that the blow ii|)on 
Franco was delivcjrcMi in afreordance with the 
doctrines accepted and the plans pn'pariMl in 
accordanco wit.ii them. 

The exact terms of the doctrine or creed are 
unknown. All that hud become known uboiit 
it before the war was that tihere was a confiden- 
tial ” instructions for higher coinmandfM's,’* 
ro^ised in 1910, distinct from the Field S«Tvico 
Itegulations of the Army. That being so, the 
only foundations for what were necessarily 
guesses wore (a) marKeuvro practice ; (b) tnuid 

of opinions in Gorman military literatiuro ; and 
(ct) the location of the strategic railw'ay stations. 
'I'hese however, taken together, ulforded plenty 
of trustworthy evidence, and the chariwder of 
the doctrine itself, its plainness and its scorn 
of artifice and variants indicated that the facts 
could be trusted as premiHe.s for u conclusion. 

Its aim was the “ battle with no morrow,” the 
complete and solf-suflicing decisive victory. As wo 
liave soon, temporizing in any form had become 
less and less possible as against France in pro- 
portion as the Russian mobilization had become 
more rapid. If, tlien, a now Sedan had been 



GENERAL DE CASTKLNAU. 

/'i’ll. 


the ideal of t he generation of Vt*nly du Veriioi« 
and Bronsart, MoHWs confidential assistants, 
how II melt more was it that of the newer genera- 
tion whose problem dc^maiidiMl speed above 
all f^lse, and whose iiiaiueuvre exiwricwio hml 
not told them the limits imposiHi by human 
nature upon the proi-ess of speeding-up, nor 
brought homo the fact tliat in war an arm.\- 
marches not to f.lio “ stand-fast ’* t»f a field 
day but to tho strain of battle. 

Policy thus demanding the single dc'c-isivo 
N'ictory at the earliest possible date, straU'gy, 
f*alled uf)oii to find the means of achieving it, 
answ'erc'd with tho “ battle on reversed fronts.’* 
If Die German Army could place itself in rear 
«>f tho Freiieli, tho French w'oiild ipao facto bo 
ill rear of the Germans — that is, in eacdi ease, 
tho army w'oiild bo eut olT from its mother 
country. Obviously such a battle w'ould bo 
divisive enough, since tho retreat of ihi' beaii'u 
side into hostile territory instead of friendly 
would be sheer dissolution, not to inentiori that 
Die descent of one side upon the enemy’s nnii* 
would inevitably break up or capture his wagon 
trains of all sorts. It is true that this is u 
doiiblo-edgcHl weajion, for tho Gormans would 
expose their wagons — or morc\ strictly speaking 
their lines of communications — to tho same 
fate. But it was held that success in this 
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rxiromoly dan[ 5 tToiis gaini* would go to the 
Hide wlii<*h showed the most- ilesperato resolu- 
tion and driving force, and eoiiiis^lled the 
enemy to submit to it, nr to try to evii.de it, 
rather iliati to aiiswc*!* it witli its like. (JcTmaii 
authorities spoke of thi^ batiks with reversal 
fronts us tho piin'st- form of strategy— as indeed 
it is, for it plays for nothing less than the 
iinnihilation of oiut si<le or of the tither but 
though, with V«>n der ik>lt/M <b(\v wiMit on to 
iissert that such strategy lu'eded the (lernian 
Army to i^xecMit-o it, the fact was rather that 
till* (hTiiian y\rmy needed su(?h strategy. 
Exec^ptifinal circumstances eall for strcuig 
measurers. 

Ibit wliereas in Napoleon's days it was 
<tuite feasible, witli a coinpiwt army in a theatre 
of war spacious relatively to the army's area 
uithin it, to bring about a 1)attle witii fronts 
ivvorsiHl as at Marengo, Ulm, and Jena, in 
tho inodi^rn war of citizc^n masses its achievw 
inent was by no irieaus so easy. In 1870 tho 
great liattlo of ( Iravelotto-St. Privat wiw 
fought with fronts r<‘versed, l)ut it was not 
tho Prussian armies as a whole that brought 
about the decision, luit the. few 1)rigiules that 
wen* still in hand after the French right flank 
had bec'ii found and their whole front engaged. 
In the easi? of Si'clan it was only the forward 


plunge of McMahon's army that enabled the 
Crown Prince to get in his rear ; far from 
deliberati^ly manoMivring for the purpose, the 
OcTinan Army III. simply foiuid itself in a 
]iosition to cut tho Marshal froiri Paris, and 
did so.* 

The possibility of a group of armies on the 
modorn scale passing cf>mpletely round another 
similar army was, to say tlu* liMist, doubtful, 
aiul the problem had to be tackled in a ditTer<‘iit 
way. Insteatl of by passing roimil,it was to 
lie achieved !)>' mlvancing in a long ileployed 
dini‘, the flanks of which woidd, it was (expected, 
lap round those of the more closely groeped 
enemy, wherever lie was met with. Tliis 
theory of vnrrJopwvnf was tjio basis ot all 
motiern (lennan strategy. 

Envelopment is simply tho siirroimding of 
the enemy. Supposing that enemy to be 
stationary (as tho h'rencb were at Sedan) thcTc 
are two ways of bringing this about (a) by 
tulvaneing in a close grou]) until the enemy is- 
met anil then deploying the central reserves 
out to one or both flanks so as to swing them 
ill upon the enemy's rear ; (b) by starting 

from a very wide front and gradually converging 

•Tlie (>iH3rativc HtrntcKr of llio Sedan Canipaliai wan far from 
iNfliiir na Riirii*le on tlilR. and etlll repaya the clowiRt Nttidy ns a plei-o 
of •* stall work." liut as retrards theory alone, the above geiiwali;^!- 
tlon Is iHimH’t cnoiiRh. 
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GERMAN INFANTRY ABOUT TO ATTACK. 


upon tho onomy’H aMBumod poHition. Both 
methods hiul l)ean trJod on soveral oocanions, tho 
first tactically and on a small scalo at Worth 
in 1870 and strategically on a big scale at 
Mukden ; the second in 1800, 1870, and at 
Liao- Yang in 1004. Each had hucc^cshos and 
also failures to its Account. Hut With artnies 
of tho size that a Fratico-Oorman conflict 
would bring into lino tho first inothod was 
almost, if not quite, impossiblo owing to tho 
time which tho inassod central reserves w*ould 
take to \rork away to the flanks before thoy could 
overlap tho onoiny and swing in upon his rear. 
Tho only form of ofFerisivo in which it could bo 
employod was, in fact, tho counter- offen si vo 
which could bo initiated on tho basis of a faiily 
cloar military situation, and the countor- 
oftonsive and oven tho delayed offensive 



A CUIRASSIER WITH CARBINE. 


\C*ntral Nfw>. 

wero forms of war in which tho Gormans, 
situated m they w^ere with resf)oct to Russia, 
could not have indulgod in if they hod wislied 
to do so. 

The German envelopment, then, would stai*t- 
from a very wide baso on the frofitier itself 
or rather on the lino of railhotids whore tho 
troops woro detrained — and thence conveige 
upon tho enemy. It is questionable whether 
Moltke himself ever accepted this princi[)lo 
in toto. In 18G0 a strategic doplo 3 nniont of this 
kind was forced upon him by tho lie of the 
Prussian railw'a 3 rH, and many wore tho risks 
run in carrying it forward to an issue of de- 
cisive victory. fn 1870 the tendency to envelop 
certainly appeared on every occasion, but it 
was coupled with constant striving on Moltke V 
part to keep liis forces in hand and to avoid 
over-exf-ension. His idea!, if he harl one — and 
ho himself dollnod strategy os a ** system of 
expeilients ” — was a line of closely grouiKwl 
intMses each so far separated from its neighbour'* 
as to have elbow room not only for plain de- 
ployment for buttle but for niaTia*uvre os well. 
But those who regarded themselves as the 
inheritors of tho Moltke tradition based thein- 
selviM frankly upon the dispositions of 18GG. 
which only came to a happy issue through thf* 
enemy’s internal dissensions, and of August. 
1870, which completely failed in tho attempt t<» 
envelop the French Army on the Siuir. In 
1014, then, there was more “ system ” than 
expedients.’* In other words, the standard 
enveloping strategy was preconceived — 
upon peace-time studios and preconceived 
ideas os to how the cmemy must act according 
to tlio rules of the gome. * 

As Moltke remarked, **One must always 
credit the enemy with doing the right thing.** 
But such a saying, axiomatic as it looks, 
must on no account be treated as an axiom 
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It. wuA all very well for Moltke to H»y ho, hut 
he himself hod on more than one ^avo occasion, 
in 1866 and 1870, seen his best-laid schomos 
cruinblo to nothing because the enemy did not 
take the correct military course — as it appeared 
to Moltke on the data before hifii. From this 
it is no great step to the l>elief that 
the enemy must do os our best general 
tolls him, and the expression of this belief 
is the doctrine that by rapidity and violence of 
iiction wo can compel an oneiny to conform to 
our own moves. That doct-riiie and the* 
doctrine of envelopment were the two principal 
avrtiolcs of the German military faith before 
thf‘ war. 

'I'hcir connexion it is important t<i rc'alizc*. Tt 
is true that wit h the small annies and slow travel- 
ling f»f Napolerai's day the seizure of the initia- 
tive by sudden viohmee was rpiite possible in 
•combination with a (*lose, deep grouping of 
the forces. But modern cKinditions of national 
recruiting and railway transport had, as we 
have alrtsuly observed, mtule this form the 
instrument <»f the r(?st^rved eounler-attiu'k. 'J’he 
sale which aiincxl at the speediest (hxrisioti 
could make no use of a form in w*hieh the 
depth of tlie army during its lulvance was five 
or six days* marches. The deployed liiif*, or 



(A) (a) 


‘ litlal wavt».* on thi‘ <»tluT hand, was a form that- 
gave the minimum dc^pth hir a given force, 
hence a minimum time for deploying to the 
front for battle, and coiisecpiently the spofsliest 
decision one way t»r the other. By the same* 
token, it gave the widt'st possible front for tlit; 
given force, and, therr^fore, tho greati^at possible 
chances of overlapping the enemy’s front and 
so of ensuring by envt^lopinont tho coinpletest 
decision. 

On the other hand, an army deployed to its 
greatest possible lateral oxtenHion was irre- 
trievably cfnnmittfMl to the direction then 
given it. It could not regroup itself to meet 
new situations on account of its very length. 
Tf the point at which the enemy was met 
lay upon one* flank (»f thc^ line (diagram a) 
instead of at the centre, as hiui been pnfsunied 



GERMAN WAR ROCKET PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The Camera ia fltted to a parachute which la flred Into the air like a mket. 
1. SlEhtlnE. 2. The Rocket flred. 3. One of the photographs obtained 
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GKRMAN CAVALRY TAKING UP POSITIONS. 


((liiif'niiii h),i\w lUtoinplod <^iiv('lopiiic*n( 
atul with iiti iwtivc* tMlvorsiiry would liliiumt 
rrrtainly, coinn too Into. If, ngnin, tho onoruy'K 
(vroiip lay coiiiplotoly out-nido tho swt'op tif tho 
«*iivolop(T'H flanks, tho lattor would liavt^ striiok 
tiu* blow ill tho air, «>\posod his flank luid roar 
boforo roaohing tho onomy's, and, in short, 
srpiandorod tht* assists of his initiativo to no 
purposo. If, again, tho oiKMiiy wito afIcT all 
in t ho aroa prosiiiiif'd, tho oiivolopor would linvo 
no small ditlioiilty in so tiniiiig hi.s luarohos iV* 
to arhiovo his purposo, for tho onoiny, rotardiiig 
his advanoo by roarguards, w<MiId dotain somo 
of tho onooiiiing eolumns far loiig(T than 
othors. 

'rhoso disiulvantagf's of thi' onvolopiug 
inotliod being rooogni/od, lot us soo how Iho 
side that intends to adopt it oaii nc^utrali/.o, or 
attompt to neutral izo, them. 

It is ekw, first of all, that everything, or 
nearly ever\’ thing, de|M*fKls on tho iM'eiiraey of 
the fon^east whieh dot on nines tho direction 
of tho lino's tulvance. A part of tliis informa- 
tion cnin bo collected, classified, and studicKl 
in pc^aco. '‘fhe remainder must bo obscTvt'd 
during the course of the operatioiistht^nisidvcs, 
either by one or more of tho following means : 
a detachment of all iu*ms carrying out a 
“ reconnaissance in force/’ and holding tho 
onomy, when found, long enough to easuro that 
the information gleaned will bo still valid at 
tho time of the action based upon it ; or cavalry 
imvMsos flung out far ahead to ascertain tho 
general outline and apparent movements of the 


[Central News, 

host lie group; or air reconnaissance ; <n*. 

lastly, tho reports of spies, newspaper checkers, 
and other individual agents. Pracftically all 
tlieso means ere employed by all armies, for 
information is of very high importance for the 
working of any form of strategy; it is in thr 
relative utility of these means that, we Find 
divergencies of doctrine. Air ri^coimaissanct' 
being an unknown factor, no definite w^eight 
could be attiurhed to it before the 
war, for, considering the magnitude of 
the stakes, it would bavi* been sliecT gam- 
bling to allow great resolutions to depend upon 
aircraft reconaissaiiee. Apart from tlio fact, that 
both airships and nerriplanes were liardly out of 
thi^ f^xperimental or embryonic stage of their 
d«»v«*lopment, aircraft, evi?n if tlu\v had been 
piTfoct, could not have s(?en into the mind of 
thf^ hostilo general, or taken prisoncTs with 
tell-tale regimental numbers on their buttons and 
caps and divisional colours on their shoulder- 
straps. Spy reports, Ac., on the other liancl. 
were nia'ther more nor less trustworthy than 
t hey hod been in jiast wars ; they wore, in fa(?t, 
a constraint for all armies. The divergencies 
of iriethod retenisl to lay in the relative im- 
jiortance assigned to the detachment of all 
arms and to the cavalry mass for the service of 
information, lii Franco and Groat Britain, 
ns wo shall see, the two were combined ; in 
Germany, hriwover, it may safely be said that 
tho mixed detachment was anathema, and 
that the securing of information during the 
operations was the task of tho cavalry alone. 
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In Hpito of tho lojvend of tho “ ubiquitous 
I’lilan,” export opinion was aj^reed, oven in 
(Jennany, that tho performaners of tho ro- 
eonnoitring cavalry in I87t) w<'ro nio<liocro. 
In Franco, aftt>r tho rovivul (^f Xapoli'onii^ 
studios had shown that oven tho faiuoiis 
squadrons of Murat (U^uld not ^ivo tho Emporor 
a firm basis for liis inanoiuvros, it was licld that 
tho capacity of cavalry for um>ful strut<'jjic 
recoil naissaiKH) was limited by t>hc naf-uro of tla* 
arm it.si^lf. “ Cavalry can reconnoit res but it 
cannot hold/”*' that is, by tho time that tht; 
e*avalry reports had roachod headquartca*s and 
action had boon taken on them tho^' wei*o nut 
f»f date and misloaditii', since tho oiUMiiy was 
moantimo free to move. In (Jermany, on the 
contrary, it was consiilcrod that cavalry reports, 
transmitted with all the speed that wireless 
and motor-cars made possible, were good 
ein mgh to go on. ( Vu’tainly tho Corman form of 
strati^gic deployment admitted of no otlu^r, 
since the attempt to obtain information by large 
detaclmionts of all arms would bo contrary to 
tho principle of the simultaneous onset of all 
fiarts of the line, to which allusion will presently 
bo made. 

♦(.liiluMi'l F. N. f?.!V 


At the samc^ time, attributing tho inability of 
tho old-fasliioiuHl cavalry to ponotrato an 
enoniy’s screen to their feeble lire-powor 
(though nowhere was the shock aelaai ol 
cavalry held in higher honour than in (haMiiariy), 
the Gerinans did thta'r iitiiiost to increas(» it ; 
carbine, pistol, horst^ artillery gun were all 
dovelopiMl and made list* of, and it is sigiiilicaii t 
that the niiudiinc-giiii, long regariled with 
suspicion on the (\intinent, was first adoptcul 
by tlfTinaiiy as a fire auxiliary for her cavalrw* 
At one time, 1 01 2-1 21, there w'as even a pm- 
]M»sal to give thi^ trooper a bayonet, ami finally 
cyclists -anothiT arpi that (iorinan military 
opinion had formerly thought useless were 
grouped into companies for tim firo-siipport tif 
the cavalry.f These innovations might be 
looked upon as a tentative conc.(\ssion to the 
notion of the all-arms dotachmeiit, but it is 
more accurate to n*gard them as attempts to 
fortify the oiif!-a.rm recoiina.issanc;e by enabling 
it to keep to its main task.]; This main task. 

^Infriiitrr niiiio laU^r — lii'lmil, Ihu forinatinii •! 

Infiiiitrv iiiiichititi Kuii ci)iii|Niiili!!t waa only JiHt at tho 

outhri'iik Ilf war. 

tit waa almi iiruiiOHcd to ull4U'h lliu llirhL hifiiiiLry (.lilKiir) haltiiUiina 
to lliu ravalry. 

till batriR tho fiennana. liko other PowurH. imoiI tlivlr cavnlry 
to •‘oiitrihiitu to iliM voliiiiio of flro as well na for ahoek nt.iloii. 
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as wi? huvo RiMMi, WHS (1 :Jis<H)V*‘ry nf tlio 
oiioiiiy’s jxmiipin^. As i rulr, tlir dofoai 
nf the enemy'H” iiiiiiii bodicH of Iiopho ^v»ih u 
iu>c('ssary i^reliiniiiury, but in all cases the iiiuiu 
body of th(^ (leriiiaii cavalry was meant to 
pierce the protective cordon which sur- 
roiiiuled the enemy and tf) hold the p;a]i for tlu^ 
safe rc*tiirn of the patrols that wore iminwliately 
pushed into the enemy's area. 

One requisittf for a successful eiivelopiiK'iit 
then was information. Jlut it was adinitt<3d 
tluit information would not noctwsarily bo forth- 
eoinin^ at the very outset, and an army situated 
as th(^ Corinans were could not wait. So, 
in the first instance, the long lino was diructod 
upon the area in which the enemy were 
supposed to hvi moving. In the deter- 
mination of this ari*a tho cavalry naturally 
played a sinallcT part than peactvtime 
ntudy and careful agent work. But its 
part, in cutting out, one after tho othcT, 
Wrong liypothesc^s as to the enemy’s position 
in that arcni was expiH^ted to bo very consider- 
able. When all was said and done, however, 
it was net believed that tho cavalry could do 
luoro than help to clear up tho situation. The 
real beginnings of tho cnvelopiiumt wero in 
the; railway lines of Germany. 

Ill this fact -%so German autliorities con- 
sidered — lay the best guarantee of all. Not 
only wore iniinorous through lines of railway 
transport and railheads provided with platfonns 
for tlio dctrainiiient of giitiM and animals* 
esscmtial for speed in tlie operations, but tlicy 

*Afl every traTellcr knowe, ordlDarr aermau rellwaf itatlone 
ha\c no plaifoinii in tbe Uritlsh senw. 


censured a simultanoous controlled start of tho 
whole line by marking a limit which ovory corps 
could reach within a givon period, and furthcM- 
enabled the whole frontier lino to be tiiken as 
tlio forward edge of the zone of concentration.* 
Tlio extent of frontier intended t4:> bo takon into 
this zone was not easy to forosoo. That yiortion 
of it adjacent to tho French frontier was com- 
paratively narrow, and on both sides portions 
it w'oro closed — whether partially or com- 
pletoly war alone eould prove — hy barrier forts. 
Ill Franco the ga[> of Iilpinal-Toul, in Germany 
the of Delrnc-Mut/ig were the only really 
clear sivcnues of liostilo approach. Therefon*. 
though tlic numbers of troops on both sides wcirc 
continually growing, and progriiss in aririaiiK^ut 
too was enabling a force to fight on an ever wridor 
and wider front for ilio sumo niunbers, the 
opposed fronts ot battle were equally st.roiig 
against direct attack and o((un11y difficult 
turn without violation of Luxemburg, Belgian, 
and Swiss neutrality. Now* these new condi- 
tions told rather against Germany than against 
France, for the latter’s war doctrine did not 
favour extension of fronts and tho former's did 
so. As civilization knows to its cost, Gormnn> 
thought it necessary to expand tho front ot 
concentration so as to take in practically the 
wholo of Iier frontier lino from Emmerich to 
Basic. It is not credible that a doctrine of war 
that was no more than skin-deep, a peoco-tiine 
strategical essay, would have brought i\\l< 
about, it must therefore bo hold to bo finall.i' 

ilitl nol, holdover, contribute It, hut were rather detrl- 
inuntal to irntTecT. for railway wnrkH are conHt.Tucie«l and nia 
openly In iNimw. ft woe pomlhle for any foTHlirn ntalT (ifHfiY. 

to Wfirk out time tabliM for the con*’i*iil ration. 
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proved, what other evidence had already 
indicated more and more strongly, that accord- 
ing to German ideas the envelopment mmt 
start by converging marches, and not be de- 
veloped from an initial close grouping. 

Whether or not such procedure was correct 
under the circumstances was a question upon 
which strategists were by no means agreed. Some 
of the most eminent held that by extending tlie 
zone of concentration along the Luxomburg- 
Belgian frontier the Gormans sacrificed in speed 
what they gained in width, in that the entry 
of the enveloping wing into France was delayed 
by the amount of time required for its traversing 
of Belgium, BO that to ensure simultaneous onset 
it became necessary to hold back the central 
or Franco-German frontier portion of the line 
for an appreciable number of days. But that 
German soldiers believed it to bo the correct 
procedure is evidenced by the price that they 
were prepared to pay for it. 

Before discussing the mechanism of the 
envelopment, let us consider for a moment this 
factor of simultaneity. We have noted that it is 
essential to the working of the German type 
of envelopment that the taking of contact with 
the enemy should be practically simultaneous 
at all points. This is necessary, because, in 
the first instance, the front of deployment is 
as wide as nature allows, and each of the nuclei 
that form at the railheads presents a separate 
weak target for the blow of a better prepared 
enemy, and in the later stages the deeply- 
disposed opponent will have detachments 
called protective troops pushed out in all 
dangerous directions. We shall have to deal at 
greater length with this combination when wo 
come to discuss the French doctrine in which 
it played an important and even dominant 
part. Here it only need be pointed out that 
these protective detachments would delay 
those portions of the long deployed line of the 
Germans which they met, while tlie rest 
progressed with less retardation. If that line 
was to be kept intact, therefore, ports of it 
must be held back and others pushed on, 
regardless of the purely local circumstiince of 
each part. But such a theory, which might 
have been possiblcr with nonchalant professional 
armies of the eighteenth century kind,* was less 
securely based when the army to execute it was 
a high-tension citizen army. If it was a re- 
proach to the French school of strategy that its 
methods overstrained the instrument, in some 
mspeots at any rate the German doctrine was 

nt tiMF tad ptwuMwed iiiiiBlien and muicmiTrfiit empMitr. 
vblch Umt dU not. 
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in no better case. The soldier is influenced 
chiefly, if not entirely, by the local situation ; 
and though a professional would shrug his 
shoulders if told to attack an obviously im- 
pregnable position or to abandon a pursuit, a 
citizen soldicT would not bo so philosophicsal. 
Ill August, 1870, for iristanco, Moltke intended 
his right anil ircntw armies to lie low for five 
days on the Saar until the Crown Prince’s h^ft 
army could come into line with them and 
conunonce the envelopment of the French right. 
But on the very first of those five days the units 
of these centre armies wiTo moving about 
amongst theinselvcs, and on the third day a 
piecemeal attack by jmrt^ of these mixed -up 
commands endcxl in the defeat of a French 
det(K>hrneiit at Spichentn and a general advance 
over the Saar. Not only was the Crown IMnce’s 
army unable to come up in time for the pro- 
jtH^ied envelopment of the area of the Saar, 
but also the French Army was save for the 
deteushment above inoiitionod — not in that 
area at all. 
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Th(? instance jiwt qiintod shows fnrtiM'r Mint 
timing is quite as imporiniit an irigroclient of 
RiiccoHM as is direction. Kor not on1,\‘ the 
eoiitral Hrinies, lint those* on tlie flanks ns 
well must he pushed on or liokl biu^k 
so as to form a cmiiiI inuoiis lino with its 
neighbours, and tlic wing armies Jiavt! to 
<*hoo8i^ tile exact moiiu'nt. for swinging in, lest 
tlie enemy, instend of standing spellhounel 
as the magic circle formed ilH^^lf round liim, 
should retire in time and leave the envi^lopei 
facing inwards on the circunifer(*nce <if an 
empty circle — than which no more ludicrous 
|K>sition can be conceived* either in strategy 
or ill tactics. And there wi'r<» more dangerous, 
if less ahsiirrl, possibilities than this. If the 
wing tliat 'was to tMivelop went too far iKifon^ 
swinging, the enemy could counier-attm^k 
the dormant ceiitn*. and, if it swung too soon, 
a mistake in the choice of enveloped area would 
expose it to he taken in reverse. Qui totirnv 
p.Hl tmimv,. 

Tho diU'inma was. in slairt. this. Nothing 
but a fierce simultaneous onset ii|mui every 
liostile body that pr(^sellted itst^lf would pnn'eiifc 
an opponent from inanccuvriiig for a count er< 
stroke, hut> this attack all along the line 
• was itsedf dangerous, if not fatal, to sitmil- 

TKik« of M<N*kliMi1)uiv iK^fnn* NoKi'ni-lt>- Ktitniii. ISTii. 
Jniiiiiu*; vni 


taiieoiis action. But all these questions were 
men' details of greater or less importance 
ia*c«»rdiiig to the cireiiiristances of the case and 
the skill and resolution of tho loaders. Thf 
one great and controlling principle in tliis form 
of strategy is its finality. All means tending tej 
the decisive iasiie are deployed at the oiitH<*t 
ill a formation that gives oithe.* tho maximum 
victciry or the inaximiim disiuster. For the 
long deployed line finco launched incapable 
of niameuvriiig in any new direction or inc'i*tinj 2 
any new emergency. Omre and for all tls' die 
has IxH'u cast. These being some of the pur- 
fioscvs, advantages, and risks of envelopment, 
we max' sketch very briefly the mechanism of 
execMilion, first in the strategical a'ld then in the 
tactical sphere. 

The first pliase is the selection of the front of 
initial concentration, which is as broad as 
«‘ireiimstafices allow, to ensure' of the overlap 
latc'r. and also because' the breiader the front tlic; 
greater the' number of through railway liiiej? 
availiihle and the shorter the time required to 
concentrate. This line of railhemis is so chosen 
that its flanks are safe hy peisition fro.n a swoop 
of the enemy's reiulie'st troops, and if no natural 
obstacle' is available the railheiuls a!*!) slanted 
boe'k e^n echelon on the exposed flank so as to 
increiisc' the time of marching and to phu'e the 
inner and more' forwiinl railhi'ads on the flank 
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of an enemy de»iroiiH of aitm^king thorn.* 
The s(X>ond phase — which is hardly disiingiiish- 
ublo from the first — is the ])rotection of th<« 
central ruilhoails against- t<he immediate anti 
direct onset of the enemy’s readiest frontier 
forces during the period of concentration. In 
1870, leaving no prot^Hstive forces in advance 
of his centre, Moltko was compelled on the 
first tliroat of a French offensive to put bac-k 
the line of railheads from the Saar to the Rhine, 
a step which, taken in the very middle of the 
delicate' piuise of concentration, produced a 
most dangerous situation.! Frcmi 1871 on- 
wards thensfore the (lerinans so far accepted the 
idea of protc'ctivo detachments^ that a very 
]iowcrful force in a high state of readiness was 
maintained on the frontier districts at all times. 
The disadvantages attaching to such a force • 
its liability to attack before the main armies hiul 
gathered, and Mie nec^essit;^' of mobilizing in 
two stages- wore accepted wit-hit. These were 
iiK^onvonionces, but hostile int-erfereiice with 
th(t strategic deployment when the latter was 
preparatory to a simultaneous advance would 
be a disaster. 

For, as we have seen, the flanks of the line 
were, in the first instance, echeloned bac;k, 
while diu'ing the advance they must bo level 
with the centre, and os the moine.it for tluur 
swing came nearer they must be ^•lieloncnl 
' forward. Simultaneous action, diflicnilt enough 
to obtain on a level line, fnight set'm to be 
inord so when the flanks had to move faster 
than the centre. Yet if the direction of the 
udv&nce had been well chosen, the ceiitn', 
full in front of the enemy’s main body, w'oiild 
automatically be slowed down enough for the 

*Tbt protective troopH In front of the centre alluded to a little 
later do not extend tar enouirh to the ILinlu to nllaid direct pn>- 
faction to the whole Ions line of rAlllMsads. 

tniat It hod been forewen and Ita dutalbi fixed liefurehand 
nude little or no dUfenmeo. It waa nothlns lew than the iiLin of 
ovemtiom ItiieK that was thioWki out of geirbjr Uie variant. 


wings to iVhclon thcmsc'lves forwanl. One 
<lifliculty neutralized t he id her. priivi<led only 
that the supreme command had made his 
c*hoice correc.tly. Htil-, ns we kmiw, his decision 
was foundt'd upon a preconceived idea and 
supported hy a certain anioniit of cavalry 
iiiformiition, and, therefore, liable to error 
111 this echeloning out of tlit' flanks, as in 
all other details in the act. of envelopinc*nl., 
the straightforward working of tlu' plan 
de{MmdiHl wholly upon correct premiseH. Sup- 
poHi} that one of the wings met with sliarfi 
opposition that slowed it down to tlu' pace of 
tlw* centre, the whole system would iii'viT 
siiceec'd ii| forming the forward eresccait that 
w'as the immediatt' ]>reliide of envelopment. 
It would remain a line, and a thin lint' at that. 
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had to be educated to display “ initiative,’* aiicf 
it gave out its lc388on, once learnt in season 
mid out of seoHon.* By 1914 this froodoin 
hod been almost wholly withdrawn. The form 
of onvclopment having been chosen, and its 
attendant difficulties of timing accepted, the 
least that could be done ivus to restrict the 
subordinate initiative that hod caused most iif 
the mistiming of 1870. No army did more 
lioiirty lip-sorvico to the god of initiative than 
the German. No army allowed Ii^kh of it in 
practice. The commander with initiative 
as understood and encouraged in Germany 
was pimply what in Great Britain would be 
called the “ thruster,” tlio man of energy who^ 
somehow, anyhow, carried through the sot 
task within the set limits. The initiative of a 
Karnoke or a Schkopp, the initiative which 
without reference to the higher authorities 
evolvetl new plans of general battle whenever 
(confronted with local emergencies, had betm 
altogc^ther suppressed. 

Yet another point of ( ierman prejcodiire may 
be noted before we pass on to the tactical 
outcome of this strategy. As has been re- 
marked, the long deployed line is incapable of 
mananivre, iiUMmiiig by manoMivro-capm^ity 
the power of moving in any direction and not 
merely forward and back. A change of front, 
say from south to east , would take for a line 100 
miles long swinging on one of its flanks as u 

*it miKht Lw KUKtf(wt«a timt the aclH of borbaritr which mo utterly 
illmrraced the army In 1914 can be attributed In iNirt at IcaH to the 
!4amu prtjfdiolfiiry aa tlieve a(;Li of initiative of 1870— ii mentality 
which Ib not callable of nuaticei. but can only take in Ite l(»«ao 
If It 1« put In Ita crudely absolute terms and reproduces It (•xiictly 
:h leiirnt. 




M. MKSSIMY. 

French Minister for War at the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

and the solid (;oiinior-attaeking mass would 
roll it up. 'riie deployed linn canmil retrieve 
its inistak(\s. 

Another fmttor, which is strictly speaking of 
the moral and not of the mechanical order, is 
the iifHJ(?8sity of restrieting the initiative of 
subordinate cointnandors. Every student of 
1870 know’s that the history of t hat war ttumis 
with examples of reckless acts of initiative, 
sometimes fruitful, sometimes dangerous, but 
always bearing the st>ainp of official approval. 
I’he heavy jirocision of the Prussian mind liml 
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A VIEW OF THE BATTLEFIELD NEAR SEEANNE. 


iixud pivot no lc88 than ten days of ordinary 
jiiarching (the outer-flank troops having to 
move along an arc of 150 milos). CVrtain (Jer- 
«nan writers, therefore, Bornhardi ainongst 
thorn, had yrroposod to use the principle of 
^c'.lieloning in cases of change of front with the 
pivot at the centre. This obviously shortens 
the time of wheeling through a right-angle, 
the arc being now 75 miles, equivalent to five 
.days.* But while one half of the line swung 
forward the other would have to swing bai^k, 
and it was perhaps doubtful how far tlie moral 
4)f modern national armies would bo affected by 
a retrograde movement that neither was com- 
pelled by the enemy nor had any obvious ad- 
vantage. And naturally tho advantages of 
the groat arm’s length swing as well as its dis- 
advantages were halved by this procedure. 
Without entoring into any discussion of this 
liighly tochnicri point, wo simply note it as 
one of the methods at the German strategists* 
disposal. The type, or rather the tendency 
-of tho Germans* tactics was in complete accord 
with their tendencies in strategy. It would be 
more accurate to say that the strategy from 
tlie detrainment on the line of raillieads to the 
inward swing of the flank annies was simply 
tile first chapter of the same book. Bven in 
1870 this was true to some extent. But then 
the numbers available were comparatively 
small and tho density of tho battle-grouping 
comparatively groat» so that the armies con- 
verged more sharply than was the case in tlie 
war with which we are concerned. In 1014 
the thin battle-front of the deployed millions 
was almost as long as the line of railheads 
itself, and the lines of advance sd the various 
armies were almost parallel. More than ever, 
in these conditions, the strategy and the tactics 

wen aliio oartala teehnlcal adYautaSM attadiiiif to tbta 
moGediin In tho maMer ol pimutlns Ibe wagoo tialui of one oorpi 
iioiB Inpodlnf tbo SshUns tnwiw of aaotlMr. 


are simply part i. and part ii. respectively of the 
same work. Did our space permit it would 
bo iuiercHiing t o discuss tho several Tiiothods by 
wluch tho battle and the approach were made 
to dovetail into one another — for in this 
branch and in this branch alone* of the 
art of war the (terinanH appcunred to bo theoreti- 
cally ahiiul of their opponents. But it must 
suffice, as a prelude to our brief study of the 
German bottle, to mention that tho greatest 
pohsiblo attent ion hod been paid to tho smooth 
and tpiick deployment of long marching 
columns. In France and Great Britain the 
word deployment is used in two soiises- - 
in its tri^^ meaning for tho forming combatant 
lines on the baitlofleld and more loosely for tho 
arraying of mosses in a general line before 
action. Tho Germans, on the oth€>r hand,di8- 
tinguishocl carefully bet wwn Anfmarack (march 


*Not NtrlvUr tniB, fur the £chekm movementH of armiefl. hfm-ever. 
hail alM> been practl«eii more often and were valiiwl ini>re highly 
by the GermaiiH than by ntben 
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A FRENCH INFANTRYMAN SHOWING 
MODERN EQUIPMENT. 
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Up to tlio Hrl(i) iumI Uephi/ieren (deploy- 
incut oil thc! field), i\nd tlio interinediato Htagts 
too, had a dcHigiiatioii of lis owii, EnffaJlumj 
(uiifolciifijz), wliieli wiw tlio proc?(;i>tH by whicdi 
tho lliirty-milo dc»ep inarehin^ eohimiis of thc 
army eor|>s on tlio main roads broke up into 
Hinaller cH)1urniis moving on all available by 


roads and even across country preparatory to 
tho deployment propgr^ Thc high training of 
corps and divisional staffs in tho nuinagement 
of tho Knifftltung made itself felt in tho early 
stages of the war, iii which time after time 
we find the Allicjs taken ^abaek by the rapidity 
with which tho cm my doyelbped his hugo massifs 
from their oohiinns of route. 

By this well-managed transition the (Germans 
were brought out of tho domain of strategy into 
that of tactics, !|n Ihi^t field tlieir constancy 
of strategy I was exiJOjcted to reap its reward. 
'Pho; theory of the enveloping battle is that under 
modern cemditioha the number of men Suscc'.p- 
tible of useful employ numt on a givc^i frontage 
is small, and that no good purpose is served by 
piling up reserves behind tho fighting line, 
since only one riflo per yard of front can be 
offective. Granting, though not admitting, 
this proposition, then it follows that every 
increment of force l)cyond that reipiired to 
establish and to maintain a firing line of one 
rifle to tho yard (with' its- iinmediate aids of 
artillery) can only bo lanploycd towards tlu» 
flanks. Only Mifieriority of Are can justify 
assault and ensure victory, and sufwiority of 
lire is gainiHl by a superior number of rifles* 
ill action. Xow, yard for yard, the maximiim 
numIxT of those rifles is tho same on both 
sides. Superiority therefore can only bo ob- 
tained by contriving tho convergence of fire 

*Tblii |)iiD|KwJtlon. again, ia im» 1 ime that woiiM be aoeeetol 
without many re<iprviitloiw In Great Britain. 
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FRENCH INFANTRY IN ACTION. 
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from a widtT arc than tliat held by the ilcfcncc. 
KxteiiMiun towardA the fluiikA and iiiciirviii^ of 
the lino thii8 extended are therefore the iiuiin 
charaotcristhiH of the (jorinan battle, and the 
logical extreino to which they tended wore of 
eoiirAo complete envelopjiuait of a HinnlhT de.t 
fending einde by a larger attaitking circle. Such 
a result, even if only partially obtaine<l, gave, so 
the Germans held, the greatest chances of 
victory, and as we have seen, the victory of 
envelopment is delinilivo, a “ crowning mercy/’ 
as Cromwell would have said.* It was nil- 
iiiitted, at the saine time, that the issue might be 
definitive defost, but as, ttuMieally, envelop- 
nuait and convergtsncc of lire went hand in 
hand, victory was much more likely than defeat. 

’.riio attempt to realize superiorit y of fire is 
mode not only by deploying on tJie oiiU*r arc, 
but by ail available means, wliether on the front 
or tJie incurving flaiikR, Most of the charaet^jr- 
isticH to which we have already alludt^d in thi; 
province of strategy appear also . in thti^t of 
t actics- —methodical . advance diirifg the 
laUung, methodical and eOinplcto imparation 
during' the initial stage, and then the fitTce 
simultaneous onset in Jiiaxiniiim force and at 
maximunr spceil upon a spellbound adversary. 
VVe have watch^ the roinponent masses of t he 
army advancing first in deep colunuis along the 
iriain roads, then in shallower eoliinms on all 
available tracks, tho wdngs first <k;heloiiiHl buck, 
then coming up^into line, and then drawing out 
forward for tho decisive blow. Tho cioluiiuis 
^ pr^cod^ by very sTuall advanccxl guardi^ 

.*Won»|it«r.hM tan by iba eulaent OuimaA erJtIo KrIU 
Uoeatg ta ** aiclieirpfl of 


which are purely for local defensive purposes 
and as soon as the enemy is met with spread 
out as a screen for the cli^ploymeiit, carefully 
avoiding siM'ious cncfiiinters. ruder of. 

this tile adversary (»f course heing |>reHiimed 
to have i>eeii da/ed by t he tremeii(UMiHnW(M«f> luai 
power of the approach inarclies — the fuiilkHeK'-4»f, 
artillery trot forward and spread out in their- 
positions, reserving their fire until the 
highest ^uithority on the ground speaks 
the word. It is with these artillery masses 
rath(>r than with the small advaiieed guards 
that it is sought to fori*stall the enemy in 
posHossioii of ground, and it is under eover of tho 
samo organs that the infantry establishes itself 
on tho outskirts of the Iwittlelield. 

Hero appears the factor of timing- nolliing 
is launehed until everything is n*ady. Whether 
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ZOUAVES WORKING MITRAILLEUSE. 

[TopUaL 


iho Oeniittna would not lose in this phast) a good 
deal of the momentum t hat they had gained in 
the rapid and powerful strategical advance was 
questionable. Bui, for good or evil, inaiters 
were so ordained, for the need of siiriultaneoiis 
general action overrode all local con- 
siderations. The Germans would sooner with- 
draw their advance guards altogether than 
reinforce them. 

Intimately connected with tliese special 
features of the Gorman doctrine, and indeed 
more important than any of them, is t he absenc^e 
of reserves. As wo liavo seen, the Germans 
held that over and above a certain small numbc>r 
of men to the yard and the appropriate gun 
power in support of them, no force could make 
its action felt in the front-to-front engagement. 
They must, therefore, bo employed on the 
flanks, and it is better to place them there in the 
flrst instance, by converging marches from a 
previous still wider front, than to march them 
out from bt)hind the eeiitre after contact has 
been made there. Hence it follows that the 
only functions of a reserve in the centre were 
that of a reservoir to kec^p the firing lino up to 
strength and that of acting as small change to 
deal with local emergencies as they occurred.* 
The whole of the artillery likewise are given over 
to the divisioiml commanders, the corps com- 
mander retaining nothing but some technical 
troops in his own liands. This theory was 
acted upon in all its risky simplicity until about 
1912, when the extreme danger of deploying 

•la one Ettbierm a nat t r after au >tbef such tiny luei f M ni 1/10 
and 1/U of tlw toUl nin found. 


ally available means in front of a mere false 
position or advanced guard of the enemy was 
so far recognized that reserves of fire— not 
be it obsorvod, of men — ^were constituted in the 
shape of machine-gun batteries (companies) 
and heavy artillery units at the disposal of the 
higlier corninandors. But this was * the only 
precaution taken ; in general the old doctrine 
remained unchanged. While the unit might 
be, and was, disposed in successive lines, no 
two self-contained units with different functions 
were disposed one behind the otlier.* Kvery 
man behind a given part of the front was 
simply a second or third or fourth instalment 
of the effort already beg^ on that part of it. 
Behind the front, then, was no mancRuvriwj 
body whatever. 

Fast, smooth deployment, [irec^aution against 
premature or partial engagement, and absence( 
of reserves, then, are the elements of the German 
battle. Suppose now that it proceeds as 
arranged, undisturbed by counter-attack. The 
fully-arrayed Germans need not hurry. The 
enemy is bound to accept the fight — ^lie cannot , 
so they said, break away and manoeuvre, once 
he has been subjected to the sudden intense 
fire simultaneously opened by all the concealed 
batteries of the attack. The firing lino of tlie 
frontal attack can form itself methodically, 
at a range well beyond that at which decisive 
losses can be inflicted on it, and wait for the 

•Save In m far wi Uie proonai of dOTelopliis thu fiontaso might 
mnmentarllj place a marching wing unit in rear of a fighting frontal 
unit. 
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tniveloping or decisive attack to come into 
line with it. In this waiting phase, wliich may 
lie — and in the event was — ^prolonged over days, 
a groat strain is put upon the discipline and 
endurance of tho rank and file, subjected night 
and day at irregular intervals to gusts of sliell 
fire and all the time to the fear of tho next gust. 
But supposing that this test — for wliich 
the iron * ' Old Prussian *’ discipline 
lias prepared them — ^is passed succcmsfully, 
then Uie whole line, centro and wings together, 
deployed at 1,000 yards or so from the enofiiy 
ii\ its principal fire position ’* opens the 
decisive attack, fighting its way in by sheer 
battering volume of fire from gun and rifle. 
As the fresh wing will necessarily progrcHsi faster 
than the tired centre the line automatically 
becomes a crescent, and the envelopment 
and convergence of fire, already half effected 
thereby, will become miore and more pronounced 
until it is complete and triumphant. The final 


assault is merely tho act of ** cashing the cheque 
drawn by fire-power.** 

This in tho full envelopment by both flanks 
in which there is no pursuit, os there is no enemy 
free to run away. But it is possible and likely 
that only one flank of the adversary will be 
successfully enveloped. But tho course of 
events is practically the same. A pursuit will 
be necessary, and in its reckless vigour every 
man and horse must be used up in tho pursuit, 
but once the enemy begins to break up, under 
the stress of partial envelopment and consequent 
pursuit, tho decisive and r.omploto onvelcipmont 
is only a matter of days. Such, then, were the 
Gorman conceptions of modern war and tho 
tendencim to bo foreseen in putting them into 
practice — ^the long lino held completely under 
control up to the pro|)or moment and then 
launched with all possible speed and violence, 
without partial engagements, feints, or adroit, 
individual strokes of any kind. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE FRENCH THEORY OF WAR. 

§ 

HiSToniCAi. Kv<ili7tic)N of FiticNrif Stkatkcy TSTO Infmtknc^k: of Napot,?:on ; Ilia Fouii 

Maxims — The 'Mikneiial Rkskrvk” -( 'rith’isms on Nko-Napolkonu! Stratecjy— 'Phk Fi.ank 
ArprACK AND Knvkwipment DotrrRiNE S'irapnki. and the ‘‘(V\non ok 75*’ -'riiK “Mass of 
Manosuvre -Importanctk of MAN<KrvRKs PROTKin’iVK IJetai- SIM ENTS -STRAiiflorc Advanced 
( fUAUDS — T he “ Manceuvre upon a Fixed Point - (’oni entration on a Flank -The Lozenoe 
Formation of Napoleon Colonel de (.Jrandmaison's Fhain f»F Independent Masses with 
Urservkis -Frenuii ’J'actics. 


T HM coiiuf'ptions <»f modem vvar- 
fiire ht^ld in Franco worn very 
<liff<*reiit from the German cnies* 
though the forms in whioli tlu'se 
wert» exprt'sw'd in priR?tico posaesstMl n 

outward similarities, which dehulcHl soiii.^ 
people into imagining that tliere was much in 
eoinmon witli, and little difFereiicc! in» tlie 
rival doctrines. It was not so. For though the 
French and tlie Gormiwi infantries fornu'd their 
outposts, assaulted with the bayonet, drilled 
and carried out many other operations in practi- 
cally the same way, yet as to the irleas and ob- 
jects which these forms were iiieant to riuilize 
they differed fundamentally. 

After the defeats of 1870 Franco wiw for ycriws 
the very humble pupil of Moltkc, and, inonjover, 
foreseeing that her mobilization was bound to 
take longer than that of G(*niiatiy, she liocl 
resigned hc^rself t(j I'liwt the nakcxl simple* olTcm- 
sivo of her neighbour with a naked siinpU^ 
defensive. The expression of this iif*gative 
doctrine was the linos of fortresses and barrier 
forts Lille-Valoncionnes-Maubeuge, Verdun- 
Tbul, and Kpinal-Botforl-Hesancon with their 
troveea or gaps that w'ere intended to canalize 
the flood of invasion.” This conception hard- 
ened during* the troubled years in which France 
was settling down to the new system of rcpiibli- 
eari government* and jriersonal military sf.TvicA*. 
Hut from about' 1888 a new current of ideas 
set in. For one thing, the advent of smokeless 
p«nrdep seemed to c^hallenge the dat.a of 1870^ 


and for tiriotlicr, a |X'Ciiliarly brilliant group (»l 
milittiry thinkers. mc‘n who had l>€)en ardent 
young soldiers in t he disasters of Vannee lerrihht 
and hod cr>me to maturity in the study of their 
disasters, e:»iiie at the psychological moment 
to |)ositioiis of infliionce. 'riiesi^ men set to 
\vork 1.0 iliscover the key of PiTi.ssia*s successes, 
and found it in the fact that Moltko had gone 
back to Napoleon, 8o boc’k they too went to 
the Kin[M9ror. 'Fhe archives were ransacked. 
V«>liiine aftcT volume of original dcMtii mentis, 
i*diUHi and annotatc^d, w<to publishcxl by the 
new military hisibory section of the General 
StalT, and a new doctrine bt^giui to take 8ha[M3. 
It was in the S[>int of this doctrine, terri(xa'ed 
by a more reermt intellectual revolt against the 
more (*xtreiiie acivoeatcfs who had sought tr> 
apply it ill season aiul out of seasoHi that the 
French took the tiehl in 1914. . 

'riiis doct-riiKs sound in itself, found a tavour- 
aible milieu for it.s ])ro|>ugaliDn. The conditions 
imposing a moiiit*ntary defensive upon France 
still exisUsl in! 1890-1900^ but the army and the 
|HK>plc, li'ss and less inflveiuuHl by memoricts 
defeat as the years went on, were chaling at the 
Germans' assumption of a monopoly of olTensivo 
spirit. .And, more important for once than 
moral conditions, the material advances in 
armament due to smokeless powder were about 
to place tln^ French Army in posscFsic.ii of the 
very weapon which was ncMnied to give effect to 
the doctrine. 

The bases of t he doctrine wero four aphorisms 
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of Napoleon in which his system of war was 
concentrated : (1) ** One can never be too strong 
at the decisive point ; (2) “ Engage every- 
where, and then see *’ ; (3) “ Be vulnerable 
nowhere ’* ; (4) “ Manesuvro only about a fixed 
point.” The first of these is in direct conflict 
with the German principles of lateral expansion 
and equal density at all points at the mmnent 
of crisis. As wo have seen, the Gorman view 
was that men over and above the niiinlM^r re- 
quired for maintaining one firing line could not 
usefully be put into action in one area. The 


French, on the contrary, sought to n^prodiice, 
with all necessary modifications, the Napoleonic 
blow of concentrated thousands iqion a selixstod 
point* and in that view they were followed. 



FRENCH SOLDIER WITH NEW 
SERVICE EQUIPMENT. 

cr#^. 


after an interval of years and controversy, by 
the Briti^ General Staff, whose definition of 
the assault os the ” culmination of gradually 
increasing pressure ” on a selected portion of the 
enemy’s line may bo taken os one of the best 
exproBsions of the principle. This phrase 
is a definite assertion that greater pressure 
(subjectively) should be exercised at some 
points than at others, and that the greatest 
pressure of all should be applied at a chosen 
point'. The principle may be repn^sented 
diagrammatical ly thus, each line reprc%iontitig 


fighting troops at the standard minimum 
density and the point chosen foi attack being 
opposite the loft centre. 

The corollary of this principle was the notion 
of the ” general reserve ” as a separate body ; 
in French practice this body was over one-third, 
and in British ” at least half ” (in some cases) 
of the total available force. Now, opponents of 
the ** new French ” theory could argue plausibly 
enough that nothing like this proportion of 
force could be reserved while the rest was called 
upon for days together to sustain the whole 
fury of the Gorman onset. They could point to 
frequent instances in Napoleon’s own campaigns 
and elscw'hero in which the decisive attack at 
the selected point was delivered by a compara- 
tively small portion of the forces on the ground, 
the rest having been used up in holding and 
wearing down the enemy. And when, as 
sometimes happened on manoeuvres, the Napo- 
lcH>nic forms as well as the Napoleonic idea were 
used, they could carry all level-headed soldiers 
with them in denouncing as absurd a theory 
which asserted tliat masses of men shoulder to 
shoulder and line upon line could live for five 
minutes under the fire of modem weapons. 
They could assert, moreover, that superiority 
of fire was essential tosuccess, and ask in what 
way the rear lines (other than those used 
as reservoirs to replace casualties) could con- 
tribute to the obtaining of this superiority. 
But wliat these critics failed to see 
was the fact that it was not their own 
type of battle at all that was intended to 
be produced. Subject to the adoption of 
suitable formationB— which, as we have just 
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obBorved, were not always seen on inanwuvres- < 
none of the criticisms summarized in the above 
lines will bear close examination. The remedy 
for absorption of force in the wearing-down 
engagement lay in the great principle of 
“ economy of f<»roe.’* If the effective density 
with modem arms was one rifle to the yard 
{phfs reservoirs) the front of an army fighting 
on the French principle was just as capable of 
resistance as that of an opponent fighting on 
the German, and every man economized in thc5 
non -decisive areas was a man more for the 
general reserve, or the ** moss of mana*uvro,” as 
the French more correctly termed it. Further, 
field fortification was an aid to economy of 
force that Napoleon had never enjoyed.* 

Rough fiol 1 defences had enabled Lee at 
Richmond (1862) and Chancellorsville (1863) 
to deliver crushing blows with his mass of 
mancetivre whilo the rest of the line was held 
by an absolutely trifling force, and this lesHoti 
at least was learned by Europe fiom a war which 
it had been fashionable to call a conflict of 
armed mobs. In short, the very factors which 
were supposed to authorize and compel the 
Germans to expand laterally equally allowed 
French and British generals to form a sub- 
stantia ** mass of inanccuvre ” in rear of the 
front— or clseuAsre, for the Napoleonic attack 
might be delivered either on the centre or the 
flanks, and indeed under modem conditions 
(size of armies and length of fronts) tlie latter 
was the more likely alternative. 

But there was this vital difference between the 
envelopment as conceived in Germany and the 
flank attack *as conceived in France. The 

*0wlns to tlM time and labour required In hie day for the oon- 

■tinotlon oC woOa thmt bad to preHent a material barrier to nmault 
and not idnu^ a certain amount of oorer tor riflemen w In the cam 


former was, as wo know, based upon a pre- 
conceived irlea and a prearranged f)rogranuno 
v'hilc the latter was initiated not in the phase 
of strategic concentration, but subsequent to 
contact. For the Germans the “ zone of 
inanecuvro *’ wan the open country in front 
of their advanced guards; for the French 
that term implied tho zone beliitid them, in 
which the “mass of inanajuvro ** could move 
freely. It is in this, and its consequences 
upon tho battlefield, that we seem to find tho 
answi‘r to those opponents of the French 
doctrin^, who assorted that, superiority of fire 
being (essential, no man was bc*ing usefully em- 
ployed while he did not contribute to that result. 
Napoleon hirnself said that fire is everything. 
But superiority of fire in his seiiHO wa.s a ]oc*al 
and temporary, but overwhelming, accroin- 
paiiirnent, and not a preparation, of the decisive 
attack. This being so, the decisive att ock was, 
os the British regulations above quoted say,, 
a culmination. How, then, was to be obtained 
the inennnent of fire power that would inako 
this general reserve, engaged after contact, 
effective, given the fact that along the whole 
front one rifle per yard and a proportion of 
guns were already in iu:tion 7 

'rho answer is in the material advances ' 
above alluded to— viz., the coming of the time 
shrapiK'l. In Napoleon’s day, with short- 
range TfiiiskotH, iho pn'hido of the smashing 
** decisive attack " was the launching of a moss 
of field batteries which galloped up to a range 
at which, iirununo from bullets, they could 
deliver their terrible “ case ” and “ grape” 
shot. Often a portion of tho enemy’s line was 
so thoroughly dcsstroyed that the assaulting 
infantry marched into it with their arms at tho 
slope. But the coming of the infantry riflo 
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prc?Heutly fopbftdo the fjiins to drive up to case 
rariffeb, and tho part of artillery in the attack 
was for a long time itiHigntdcanl. Even 
in 1870, offoctive as was the I’nissiim 
Held artillery, ita rCle. waa simply tho pro- 
paratioa of the attack hy inc^thodical 
bombardment with common hIicII.* To cover 
the asHaiilt, aa diatinct from preparing it, 
artillery had to repriKhice the effwt of easc-Mhot 
with Rome long-range; projectile*. This pro- 
jectile, of Britinh origin, was the shrapnel 
with time fuse. For technical reasons which 
cannot here lx? disciisstHl no satisfactory 
tiiiie fuse could be designed for use in modern 
riflinl guns for many years after tho introduction 
of the latter. Nor was the rapidity of fin; that 
was neod(Hi to cover tho Najioleonic attack 
fcMisible at the new long rangi;s until the gun 
itself (or rather its carriage) had been revolu- 
tionized. This w'os achieved by French de- 
signers in 1897, and with the appearance of the 
famous “ canon de 76 ” Napoleon's tactics 
caino to their own again. 

Tho increment of fire-power being thus ob- 
tained, the French doctrine formulated for 
tactics by General Langlois, even before the 
introduction of tho ** 76,** was placed on seciin; 
ground. But though the Napoleonic . j^riiiciple 
be admitted, it still remains to be seen whether 
tho proper point for its application can lie dis- 
cf^rriod, and, if so, on what grounds. 

This brings us to the second point of doctrine, 
** engage everywhere, and ih(*n see,” a point 
upon which there was almost as much contro- 

*0w1tig to the tedmloal deflclenetef of IlM Oonuin aim (alfemlr 
^ Pievknia chapter) nanir^lliBii of 1870 pioceilun; 

iUU llnaered lu 1014. 


vemy as (.»ver the first -with which, of course, 
it is integrally connecti*ti. The theory- was that, 
information having Ix^im obtained from the 
cavalry and other sources suflicient to define 
the enemy's limits- more was not expected — 
tlu*. troops told off to the “ engagement ” (as 
the French “ Field Service Regulations ** of 
19i:i called it) would advance and engage liim 
whemver found. A general lino of contact 
Mould thus bi; formed, upon w'hicli tho French 
advanced guards would seek to press sufficiently 
hard f o compel the eiu‘iny to dcveloj) his forces. 
I'his '' engagement " might take days, pcfriiafis 
a w€H;k or more, and it would impose on citiziMi- 
so Id id's of a sensitive race a most severe tewt 
of endurance and solidity. Many critics indeed 
nsstTted that the Napoleonic battle would break 
down on this weakness alone if on no other. 
But it is fair to point out that even in the German 
war-theory much the same strain would be im- 
powd on the fnen concenud. Tho only differ- 
ence wiiich told against the French lay in the 
fact that to carry out the? mission of “ engagi*- 
mciit ’* the troops would have to make ccN%sc;less 
Icwal attacks in order to wear down the enemy 
and compel him to feed his firing line, whereas 
in the case of the German doctrine the infantrx' 
at least was (in the interests of timing) kept 
out of action until the* general advance sounded. 
This was evidently not a small disadvantage 
against the French. But it must bo assumed 
that the French generals knew their countrx'- 
men, and it is the fact that though tho doctrine 
had in recent years been subjected to a good 
deal of criticism, this particular part of it was 
made an article of faith by tho 1013 edition of 
tho *' Service on Campagne,*’ above quoted. 
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Oantecl the neccHHary Holidity. tlion tho 
course of the battle would on from iMigagc*. 
merit to serious frontal H^htin^ with atttic*k niid 
counter-attack, and thus the fijrhtinj^ itself 
would, by cutting out, oiu? after the othf»r, 
tln' alternative hypotheses that had l»eeii 
formed ais to the enemy’s j^roupinp, ailTord 
enough evidence for the timely pliu>iiig of tlie, 
“ mass of iiuinmuvre.” At the pro|ifM* mom<*iit 
the battle would in the environs of the Helec*tt>d 
area grow in intensity by fn.‘sh fecxling ot the 
firing line, until in the seltH'ted iir<‘a ilsi^If 
it would culminate in a fierce attack by ev<»ry 
available m»m and gun of the reserve, the 
men advancing os fast os possible, halting to 
firf; as littk' as they could lielp, and covered by 
an appalling rain of time shrapnel from every 
gun that could be brought to bear. This is 
the phase tersely descrilx>d by Napoleon as 
the M^tnenf. 

Hut, as Napoleon remarked, all this re<|uir4*s 
f/w. fteii iVart et queh/nen (Jeriiians 

e.Kceptod, there wen* few soldiers who denied 
the deciBive effect of this attack, if it got home, 
for when you break the enemy’s centre you 
turn two flanks and roll them up outwards, 
(’emtroversy, however, never reiwheil finality, 
e\’en in France, as to the peu dV/zV. As we 
have Been, the (lerniaii doctrine was wholly 
doBtitutc of arts, and the question was, Was it 
practicable, with modern armies, to finessi^ 
with men’s livct> ? Was t he of the cit izen- 

Boldicr such that he would ealml\' gi\e his lif#» 
in a fight which he kiw'w to be a non -decisive 
pari of the ensemble ? ^Moreover, allowing for 
the charactoristic ** emptiness of the battle- 
Oeid ” due to the use of smokeleas powder, and 
for the consequent difficulty of distinguishing 


betwf*f*n false positions and real, mlvaneed lines 
and main, was it et*rtiun that any lentativ**, 
nnn-di'i?isive engiigiMuent of forces would eitli(*r 
reveal or pin the oppomait ? To these ques- 
tions the answers wi*re, if not exactly negative, 
at least doul.itful. A<*eoniingly it was laiil 
down that every attack was loeiilly fi 
dei?isivi‘ ' attiwk, that no troops shoiilil bo 
put into ii(*t-ion fi»r any other purpose than to 
••lose with the* enemy, and Unit the great 
Niifioleoiiic irrnement must be, as tluj Ilritisb 
regulations above-mentioned say. th«^ culmina- 
tion of gradually incrtiasing pr(*sHure. Hut in 
that cast*, bearing in mind that the pr<.*liiiuriary 
fighting would take days and the placing of 
the “ mass of iiiann*iivre ” ycit moiv days, 
would national siiort-Hc*rvice troops be (uipable 
of hgliting time after time on gitiund whero 
they hiui failed once, twice, luul thrice ? 
Alihoiigh ill fact the French regulations ni HH:i 
lUUfcpUHl tlie “ cngagemiait ** for good or evil, 
still tlieMJ risks were evident caiougli to make 
it desirable to tatsiire in eviTy other way possible 
the froMlotn of fU'.tioii of the commandor w'lio 
diHposes of Uie mass of matKBiivre. 'I’liiH was 
sought ill two ways, defined by the two nanaiii- 
ing Napoleonic aphorisms that we liave quoted 
— ** be vulnerable nowhere ** and “ nuinmuvro 
only about, a llxed point.” Kreedom of action 
the (.■ermans expected to obtain by stunning or 
ilii/ing tjicir oppotumt. Not so the Freiieh, 
who held that cuily positive freedom secunMl by 
means within bis own control was of any use 
to the commaiKli*!*. Hut before stilting these 
means in general terms* |c*t us iinderstaiKl 

*'riie eviiaiutiil Mic!iir 3 r niiil the exi!(.'iif.ivi‘ iletnil mar lie lMt*l 
Mliiflteil in l\w l*riBripfK tfe tatUtr.ffe. of Kiich. who In IQI4 

cmnnaiulcil the Nancy e4»rr>n. 
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what wo moan by freedom of action. It is 
freedom to carry out an intention without 
hostile interference. Tlio later the intention 
is formed the more serious the risk of the 
interference with it, and the larger the de- 
tachmimts that must be placcvl as 
advfmced guards, flank guards, and rearguards 
to prevent it, the smaller, accordingly, will 
l30 the force available for carrying out 
the intention itself when formed. It was the 
tendency to wait for too tnany data before 
taking a definitive resolution that gave rise to 
the criticisms of the doctrine which arose within 
the French Army itself about 1910. Nearly all of 
these alleged that in the attempt to be “vulner- 
able nowhere ’* French generals were fiw too 
lavish in the use of protective detachments. 
Further, with the million -armies of the present 
day, action taken cannot become ^•f^4.HJtivc until 
a ixiriod of days lias elapsed, and if the army, 
already in contact with the foe, is not to ho 
overstrained, it must bo taken very early— - 
practically on the first reasonable data to 
hand. 


The moat dtuigcroiis case of infringed liberty 
is that which occurs when avi army is caught in 
a state of “ inevitablf) unreadiness ”• half- 
concentratied, ovor-disptirsid in rt‘st quarters, 
and so on. In this case almost any proport ion 
of detachments from main body is justified — 
witness the phtciiig of no less than six Fr«*nch 


frontier army corps permarumtly on a war 
footing in jxsaco time in 1913. And even so, 
the commander is rarely able to wait iijjoii 
events before committing himself to an 

’This of the quoitlfin la dealt with at length in Mohir- 

General Arlmcrri wcirk *' I'rotcctlon." 


intention,’* and that intention as often as not 
is simply one of self-defence. 

None of this, however, altera the fact that the 

French doctrine, construed reasonably, does 

and in w’ar did — give the only guarantee cif 
freedom of tuition that can really be depended 
upon. Whether in certain cases freedom is not 
bought at too high a price is doubtful. But 
iti general the doctrine f\s fr)rmulat(d by 
General Bonnal and General Foch held its 
ow^n against cTiticism, and Mie events of the 
war of 1914 showed that almost any sacrifice 
of men and ground was better than the forcing 
of the commander’s hand. An initial defensive, 
coupled with the ])n>s(;rvation of the army at 
all costs, was imposr*d upon Franco by broader 
political and military circumstances. Un- 
official criticism might question the applicat ion 
of the principle of S(4f -contained protective 
detiyliments, but it could not alter the fact of 
their necc^ssity, nor t>f their value, when rightly 
einpluyed. For in Franco the defensive was 
regarded os the auxiliary of the offensive. 
The mission of tho protective detachments was 
not simply to protect, hut to offer a bait. ’Fheir 
authors confidently expected that by rtuirguard- 
likc fighting they could not only gain time for 
offensive dispositions to be inadc? else where, 
but also provoke the enemy into deploying in 
a wrong direction, draw him across the front i»f 
the main body, and generally play the part of 
will o’ the wisp. It is questionable— -and it 
was quoRtioncxl by f-hc younger critics — whether 
these manoeuvres, applicable enough ti» tho old 
small annies, had not something of the cliaracter 
of minor chicanes about them whon regarded 
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iVoiu th(‘ p(»int of vi(<\v of fhr luillion-tirniy. 
Kilt, on tho oOior liiuici, it is cordiiti than 
siiiokoloss iH)\vcliM* and long-raimiiiK woaixiris 
liiivo iniulo rearguard motions. Smokeless 
powder Hiul long-ranging weapons have enabl<‘d 
a n*arguard tt) keep at a distaiiee the pursuing 
enemy iii a way whieli was in former tinu's 
itnpossihle. 

"rile offensive i^uunterpart of the proteelive 
dt^faelimeni (cowicrtura) is tho strategic ad- 
vanced guard ’* — tuiotiiiT focus of contrcjversy. 
its r61e is that dednod in the last of the aphorisms 
which wo luive used i*.s our ii*xts, ” ManiiMivrf* 
^»nly about a fixed point.” 

Never oflicially recognized by the French 
regulations, though partially accepted b> 
tho British and Italian, the strai(*gic lulvanced 
guard w’as iiuvcrtheless the corner-stone of tho 
“New French’* doctrine. Jt was a very large 
force of all arms- in NuikjIi^oii's e»un]iaigiis 
an army corps, in oiur own times a whol«* army- - 
which preceded thii main body by as many 
da^'s' inarelu^H as its own eapacitx' for fighting 
unaided |>ermittt}d. It was handled strate- 
gioally on the same principles ns the famous 
l*rij8sian ad\'anced guards ot 1870 were hiuidlixl 
tactically, with the exception iliat in the hands 
of a first-clnss leader like l^annes it never coni' 
initted itaelf so deeply as to involve the main 
army in its affair without direct orders to that 
effect from the Kiiipernr. In the absc'nce of 


such orders, it was inen*ly a potential pro- 
tective d(‘tachin(>nt, lati'ut if tJie enemy did 
iioiliing and nctivo if ho tried to advance* 
Hut its proper purjxisi^ was very different. 
It W’as w'fth its cavalry* to find, mid w'itJi its 
infantry and artillery to imgage, the enemy’s 
main bud\ , Iheivby giving tjie Kinpenir the 

fixed point “ iix>ou wliicli to build up his 
niaiueiivre. It had, fiirllier, by Jiard fighting, 
and if iiecessury by sacrificing itself, to hold tho 
enemy's attention and effort for tjie tit no 
lu'cded for tiiat maiiijcuvro without support 
from tho “ mass of iiiantouvro,” every regiment 
of which the j^iiiperor jealously reservt'd. 

In tho great majority of cast's the snerifieo 
was not in vain. There arc few of Najioloori’s 
victories 1110011 an; witiiout any iraee «>f the 
idea, and when it failed it w'lis because tiic 
tnoveiiieiits of the main body, by reason of 
weatliiT or unforeseen emergencies, were de- 
layed lieyoud tin* eale.ulateii time. 

Tile :iction wius perfectly familiar to tho 
Frnssians, for it. had not escaped Clanscwit/.'s 
observation, t and one of the most magnilicc'iit 
examples of its working had bixai given by 
Constantin voii Alveiisicben, whiai with tiio 
:ir(l Corps oil August 10, 1870, }w engaged the 
whole of Hazainc’s ariiix single-handed in 
order to prevent it from marching aw'ay until 

*Ofteii twii ur mtire dlvliiloM. 

tThiiuifli Clamiewltx wm Mr rmin NiiNpeiilnff Ifn imiiortaiiiw. 
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rrinisc Frederick Chur lea ahouid huvo guthorod 
hia scattered army iVir a decisive bl<3w u|»on it. 
Milt the idea hail been deliberately reji?cted 
in into by the mere modern Germans, wlui 
disbi^lieved in the |)owi?r c;f mediTn ariiiieH, 
lighting at long range, to fix one another, and 
in the power of modern unprofessional tmops to 
fight, ai-t a saeTifice. How little they expeetaal 
from the “ eombat of fixation ” may be gaiigt^l 
from the fact, alremly alluded to, that they 
engagf'd their artillery alone in f.he phasic of 
battle to w’liieh it applied, keeping their in- 
fantry bai'k until thi^ rc'al general attiu;k was 
ripe. The only elTeetive fixation they- held 
wnM t.lM» previous ovffr powdering of the enemy’s 
will by the speed and power of their strut egie 
lulvance. In short, they eontributc^d nothing, 
either by W’uy of objection or acceptance, to 
the controversy which eeiitreil on tlie st,ratc*gic 
lulvancriHl guard. The w'hole “ order of ideas '* 
was rlifYerent. 

The application of the tluvay to the first 
phase of a Fraiieo-German war was admithHi 
to be dilVieult if not im]M)ssible, owing to the 
fact, tibat the armies w<Te almost in bu‘e of one 
another at t.ho outset, wliereas in proport.ioii t.o 
their length, i\nd therefori* to the time-relations 
of iiiatneuvres based upon t he advanced guard, 
the main bodies shouhl have been separated by 


a hundred miles or so for an army of threo or four 
corps to have elbow room for tuition as strate- 
gic advanced guard. It was when the armies 
had fallen apart again after a first clinch that 
this organ would cotno into i)lay, and if at that 
]M»int the huge masses became divided iip into 
smaller bodies, etudi wit h its own theatre of w'ur 
and set of tasks, AufTstiidts and Fried lands 
w'oiilcl hecome possible. 

lilt imately eonnectod with the theory of the 
strategic advanced guard (though it dated from 
the purely defensive period of French military 
policy) w'as the ich^a, w'hich hiul many ardent, 
supporters and many fierce opponents, of fixing 
the concentration area of the French armies 
well hack from the frontier and somewliiit 
to a Hank — at Dijon, for example. Many of tiu* 
partisans of the strategic advanced guard 
considiTcd that this retired concentration, 
coupled with skilful handling of the (then) 
three frontier corps as a strategic advanced 
guard and strategic roar guard l>y turns, would 
infallibly result in the Germans being drawn so 
far westward from Lorraine as to bo cut off by 
the otTensivo from Dijon. Hut neither General 
Honnal himself, nor Ijariglois nor Koeh (both oi 
whom commanded the Nancy Army Corps) 
seem to have shared in this opinion, since, as 
M<»llke riMuarked a proprm of the Silesian 
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Diagram ahowini the ••loaenfte” with the 

Advance- fluard. (Sec pp« 273-4.) 
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ooncentration of 1 8(S0, ** one does not^ in practice, 
abandon rich provinces.” If, however, 
the main armies of the Germans wore to 
pass through Belgium, a broad belt of country 
would bo o[K)n botw«»Mi tho initial concentra- 
tion areas, and in that belt a groat French 
>idvancod guard might, w'oll operate with a view 
to provoking the Germans into a premature 
Kntf(dlung in a more or less doubtful direction. 

In combination with these protective or 
provocative detachinonts, the main army 


itself was to l>e grouped, according to the 
accepted doctrine, in a deep lozenge formation 
similar to that which Napoleon adopted in the 
Jena campaign of 1800. 

This great lozenge, preceded by its stratogic 
arivanced giiard, would advance in the direction 
where the eiioiny was a priori most likely 
to ho found. If the advanced guard came into 
contact, the head of tho lozenge would reinforce 
it on one flank within 48 hoiurs, tho flanks of it 
Wfmld come up into lino within four or five days. 
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Lozenge with Strategic 
advanced guard 
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Lozenge changing direction 
on its own ground. 
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Lozenge manoeuvring about 
a Fixed point Formeaby the 
strategic advanced guard. 


The lozenge formation and its usee. 
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and tho roar group would bo still in hand. If 
t.h6 advatiood guard missed its target, or only 
(;amo into touoh with its oxtromo dank, tliou 
the rd/e of advanced guard would fall to one of 
the flank inasHos of tho lozenge itself, and tho 
original advanced guard would becorno part of 
the mass of manosuvro. The virtue of the 
lozonge fonnation, in a word, is its capacrity 
fop clianging direction — a capacity which the 
long deployed line of tho (jormans almost 
entirely locked. And the virtue of tho strategic 
advanced guard, from whichever side of the 
lozonge it emerged, was that it provided a 
fixed point about which this supplt; mass coukl 
manoouvro. 

Of all criticisms of tho strategic lulvaiiced 
guard, none wivs as serious os that which 
pointed out that its flanks would be overlapped 
by Buporicr forces before the head of tho lozong** 
could act. This danger was admitted, but 
minimized by the allotment to it of almost all 
available cavalry, wliich by tho combination of 
its fan-wise reconnaissance, its fire power, and 
its shock action would prolong the front to 
either flank sufficiently far to compel the enemy 
to make long turning movements and so to 
waste the critical hours. 

As compared with its defensive oountor|jart, 
tho protective detachment, the strategic 
advanced guard, whoso very mission it was to 
affront superior numbers of the enemy, un- 
doubtedly ran more risks, st ice it was effect as 


well as endurance for a given time that was 
expected of it, and it could not break olf the 
cngagcTnont so roiulily.* On tho otlur hand, 
the troops composing it did enjoy all the moral 
udvantagt^s of the sharp offensive, whereas 
those of protective detiw'hment s were condemned 
to the disilhisionmi‘ntH of retn*at. These 
difTcreiices of principle and intent were explained, 
so far as the KnJiieh Army was concerneil, in 
the regulations of lOJ.'l. which maiie it crlear 
that the dt^liwjhment with a separate temporary 
mission was a si'lf -contained force while an 
advanced guarii was int^tgrally connecte<l with 
its main body, since “ it eaiinot be admitted 
that a leiMler would scjTid troops against the 
iMieiny without his hiving the intention to 
light.” 

'riic aijeompai lying diagram shows how a 
strategic lulvanceil guard extended its Hanks 
f«ir protection in this maiiiKT (formations ami 
<iistances being of courses no more than iiuli<*a- 
tion of tho gi?iu*ral tendencies). Tt illiistraU^s 
alhM^ how, instead of being a Hi?lf -contained body 
sKlditional to the lozenge, as at one time it was 
conceived to bo, it has boeoiiie simply an ad- 
vanced portion of t\w liead of it, specially dis- 
}>osixl for its special functions and dangers. 

Tt .shows, moreover, that in practice there 
wiw no real discrc^pancy botwi3Cii the advanced 


Bnaaii advaiiceil iiusinli. w we have Hoeii. were dellljemtely 
einUI III nnler that they Hhrmltl not l>e tempted by any con- 


moment. 
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guard and loyA‘iigc« typt* of ntrategic; advance 
and tliat wliich Colonel de ( irandmaisoii (the 
intellectual leader of the revolt against tin; 
leiidoncy to multiply adxanced guards and 
protective detaclinu^nts) proposed, viz., a chain 
*»f indo^iendent inasst^s, each disposed internally 
according to its own needs in echelon, lozenge 
«ir otherw'ise, and all t>ogc(lier forming a long 
line with reserves niiissetl Ixrliind at one point 
of it. 'Vhe Orandinaison conception was bottcH' 
suited to the tnanageinent of the huge armies 
of to-day than a crudo reproduction, 

on five times the scale, of Napoleon’s 
Imttalion scpiare of 200,000 men.’* But 
it siiarod the c;tiariu:teristic principles and 
ineor[>oratiHl tlie characteristic forms of tho 
Xtipoleonic method, of which indeed it was 
simply- a special (Siise. Tho outstanding features 
of French tactical mot hods of course expressed 
the same doetriiie. In tho hat.Mo as a whole, 
lire sii|)eriority was not regarded as tho con- 
diiiuiL of suceess as it was in ( leriiiaiiy. On 
the contrary, it- bocanut the :iCcopted idi*a in 
Franee and in (Innd Britain that the chief iis»^ 
of lire was to con’r movemrut, and that it was 
hut an auxiliary to the actual assault, lienee 
eaiiK' the eharaeieristic division of the 
altairker’s artillery, not “counter batteries’’ 

\\ host) mission it was to a<*.eoiint for tho enemy's 
artillery and “infantry batteries” which w<Te 
to support the infantry ailvaiieo with their full 
lirc-p»)wor at every stage, and, above all. in the 
final assault. Hence, too, the devolopinout of 
infantry fon nations* in close onler that couhl 
live and move iu the zone of hostile artillery 
lire by fitting into ovi'ii the smallest covered 
lines of approucli and ii<?cd only extend for 
lire acstiun of their own at tho very limit of cover, 
ilviico also the ” burst of rapid tiro” from rifle 
and from gun in wliicli the British Army ex- 
celled friend and foe alike. And hence, the 
iremendouH violence of the action of the “mass 
of inana.M.ivre ” -its surprise efft^ct, its sfjca^d. 


•Irrwilar Himw of plaUnniH or half-platouiiM In foim «»r nit*. 
nianict«riMt-lc uIhi) of IliitlHli Infantry tactics. 



GENERAL CHEVENET. 

Military Governor of Belfort. 

and its overwhelming w'eight of “ covering 
fire.” Such a blow was only possible wIumi 
enough data hod been obtaincKl to ensun^ it 
against being a blow in f Im air, and the lulvanced 
guards had to pay for this insurance. If was 
only possible when tho cummander-iii-ehief was 
insured against anxieties in other directions, 
and the protective detiwhineiits had to ensun* 
this by I'csisting to the utmost limit of their 
powers and their ground. And it was only 
possible when all ranks, whether in the “ wear- 
ing-down ” engagement or in tho swift deeisiv«‘ 
attack, w'ore iriibiUMl with the desire to close 
with tho foe. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE BRITISH THEORY OF WAR. 

AuVANTAQK of PllACTiCATi l^XPKRIlfiNCK — LdHT) KiTUHKN K ll ON TMK ImI'OUTANCK OF .KkF.OI NO 
SOLDIF'RH AND OF COVKR SMALL ArMIKS WITH LONO 'J'HAIMNt: — I M>l VIDIIAL KfFII-’I KNO V 

Quality JiATiiKR than Quantity- India as a Tuainini; (ijioi. vi) Tiik Wki.li noton 'ritADiTioN 
(’rimkan VV'ar -I ndian Mutiny Loud I{i>iikrts and Lord Woi.si*:lI':y Siiutii Afhk’an War 


W HILIO (jl<-TiTuxn aiul, to a 

extent, Kreiicli stnitouy luul l)f*c?ii 
based iimiiily on tradition and 
theory font rolled by pcMieo 
inanoMivres, the liritish stratetry wa.s the out- 
of praetical experieiu'f in nniiK'rous and 
\ iiriotis theatres of war. '.riie <*arnpiii^ns, it is 
true, in whieh the British Army hivd Ix^en tested 
wiTfs avf];ainst barbaric and semi-civili'/A'd 
eoloiired races or a^jiiiist tlii! haif-ori^anm'd 
nations in arms of the Transvaal Bc*pii>>li(* 
and the Orange Free State, aiul <inl>' a few 
.living Britons (e.f/.. Sir Kvelyn Wocwl, J^ord 
Kiteheiier, and Sir Ian Hamilton) laid taken 
part in or observed with their own eyes 
wars on the CViiitincHital scale. A large pro- 
l>ortion of the British troops, hu>ve>'er^had 
been iirid«!r the firo of modern weapons, and in 
the South Afrieun War very many ohieers IurI 
learnt what their men could and could not do 
in faco of tlio terrible instruments of di^struction 
eroated by seienco during tlio latter half of 
the 1 9th and the beginning of the 20tli century. 

Thus Lord Kitelioner, addressing the 1st 
Punjab Kiflt's in March, 1906, remarkc'd ns 
follows ; — 

You iiiiiHt' not, ffiit into the wny of t-liinkiiiii tlial' incii 
«‘iui |jt> oil IlghtiiiK intiTiiiinably. Mon ko(. huiiKi'y* 
men (^?t thirsty, men lyot In n.-nl wnrfaii*. 

when* many hours of lianl iiiarf^hing and lighting 
may pass before you aidiieve sm^i'ess, you have to ask 
yourM(*lvi*8 at tlie erit iral mi>in»nt : Uan I trust my iii(*n, 
with gnawing pains of hunger in tlieir st omac^lis, with 
a depn^sing seiist* of having sufterr*d casualiicM, and 
witli fat'igue in lill their limiHt ; t;an 1 trust- t hem to 
pn*s8 ii|xm the n*treating enf*my and crush him ? 
And themfopo I say to you oUloers — Ijook after your 
men's stoinaehs. Tht'srf field days of two or thnn* 
liours* duration do not bring Vhc k'sson home to you 
with sulUcicnt force. Men can.iot light well unless 


they ffd w»*II, and men eaiinot fight well \vhi*ri I liey 
an* (innl. 1 have inon* than oiu*i* on a-i'tive servie«» 
taken the aniiiiiniiiiou out- td my aiiiiiiuiiit ion earts 
and loaded up Die earts with bully >ii*ef. . , . 

field lonien, 1 wish to add a wt»rd about t lie behaviour 
of y€>iir iiteii in (he Held. Odonef Western, without 
II word or a suggestion from me, spontaneously eaine 
up and said, 1 think tJie men are taking rover very 
intelligently.'* Cover, as you know, is all-ini]K»i'taiit 
in niodiTii wiii'fun*, and soldiers who know how to 
tak«‘ mlvanlage of evt'ry possible covit on the tiattle- 
lleld have learnt one of tlr*ir greal-est. ami most valiiahlo 
lessons. I 

Ihuibtlcss the (iHriniiii ]i*ad(*r.s would have ac- 
quiesced ill the above observiitioiiH, but few of 
them liufl Jiad the farts driven into their souls 
on tho battle-field. J,,ord Kiteheiier 's aiidieiiee 
must littve felt that they M’t»re in the preseiiee of 
an artist and not of an art-master of war. Like 
the Kussiaii and Serbian, the British generals 
had made war, and, as Xapideon said, It is 
necc*ssary to Imvo made war for a long time to 
be able lo eonceive it.” 

The Uiissian and Merbian generals iiad al.so 
handled iium in action, hut they had been 
dealing with a mnterial subslantially dilTereiit 
from that with whieh the British ollieer \vorkt‘<l. 
The Slav seddiers were eonyeripts ; the British 
were volunteers; the former had had a short, 
the latter a long training. 'I'he British oflieers 
alone had at their disposition forees similnr to 
the small, highly-trained, professional arinii’s of 
the 17th, 18th, and the earl.N 19th eeiituries. 

It'siMiii liHil I wii tliiipHiulily leiiriit liy Mi« HrltFli tmiiiM. 
Fimll':li.” wnilf a «ifl*ri:r Ui liN iinrnit's nn SL‘|i 1 eiiilM*r 

17 . lUU. “lire inarvfllouHly iridiitMl In iiiiikiiiir 11-4.* tit tliv Knitiiiil. 
One never -iie-i thein. iiinl one h (.instantly iimler tinr." Il(;re Ih an 
e«lra(.*l fnnii ainillier let-ler fiiuml (in 11 Ueriiinn iiftUi’r : — "With 
the KiikIF'Ii InttHMt wn liiive snial Uillliiillk-*. They liiive n queer 
vrii.v (tf caio'iiifr ksres to the eiieiiiy. They iiinkv k«nn 1 treuehei In 
which they wait |•Httentiy. They carefully rii(!H>ure the nunrefi 
for their ritle fire, and they then iipen a truly hellihli fire (in the un* 
suMiieetins cavalry. TIiIm woh tho reason tliat wo had Nuuh heavy 
I(is!«es.** 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CHARLES 
FERCUSSON, commanding 5th Division. 

« \H, Wallir Hanttli, 


Tho result wivs that British strategy iitid 
tactics differed in many respects from Con- 
tiiioiita]. CoinpnnMl with otlier European 

Ariiiiesjlio British corps rcseiidiled the legions 
which guarded the frontiers of tho Uoinan 
Empire during the first two conturhv 
of tlie Christian Era, with this im- 
portant distinction, that tho army of 

Augustus and Tiajaii was recruited mostly in 
the provinces, wh«>reas tlic bulk of tho Britisli 
Army was coiiipostKl of citizens drawn from tho 
British Isles. A British general was unable, 
(kaitifumtal gonerals wore, iimnediately to 
lap an immense reserve of more or less disci- 
plined soldiers and ho was conse«:|uontly 
obliged to husband his nisources. “I can 
spend a hundred thousand men a year.** said 
NapolcKH), who often spent tiion*. Eo British 
general lu»foro the Croat War could liave ven- 
tured to talk in that iaahion. The British aims 
hiul perforce been to inflict a maximum wliile 
Niiftoring a minimum loss in war, and to rendc'r 
the individual soldier and tho tactical units 
sufiorjor to thoso produced under a universal 
military service systetm. Tho second of those* 
aims was lulmirabiy exprossed in tho Infantry 
Training manual issued by the General Staff : — 

The ubJcHitR hi view in developing a soldierly 
spirit are to help the soldier to bear fatigue, privation, 
and danger cheerfully ; to iinbuo him with a 


sifiise of honour ; to give him ennAdenco in hU 
Nuperiora and coini‘ad(.*si ; to increase his powers of 
initiat ive, o^ self-con Qdence, and of solf-restraint ; 
to train him to nliny orders, or t<o act in the absence 
of orders for the advantage of his rc'gimcnt under all 
conditions ; to produce such a high degree of courage 
n*id disi‘i>gard of sc*lf tliat in the sires.** of battli^ he 
will iLHe his brains and his w6ti|ionH coolly and to the 
liest advantage ; to impress upon him that, so long lUi 
he- is physically capable of fight ing, surrender to the 
enemy is a disgraceful act ; and, finally, to teach him 
how to act in comblnat ion wit li his comrades in ordei 
to defeat the enemy. 

Like Alexander, Hannibal, Marius, Sulla. 
C^oesar in Ancient, and like Gustavus Adolphus, 
Tiircnni\ Frederick the Great, Leo, and Stones- 
wall Jackson in Modern times, the great caji- 
biiitm of tho British nation relied on (luality 
rather than ciuantity. They did not believe 
that OcmI was on the side of tho big battalions, 
and it was signiAcant that the campaign of 
Napoleon most luimired by Wellington was that 
of 1814 , when tho French Emiioror with a small 
army, by his manoBuvring and tlurough the 
.superior iii(Tit.s of his troops, held at liay for 
many wec*ks the (enormous hosts of th«.* Alliw 
and inflicted a crushing defeat on Bliicher 
between the Marne and tho Seine. The 
biisiiif»Hs of a British eornmander wits to fight 
witli ('very natural and artificial advantage on 
his side. In other words, ho trusted by his 
art, and the art of his men, to overcome the 
h(»rdes of a modern Attila. Britisli generals* 
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roiitniry to the fond belief of Iho Kaiser immI his 
iidviscTs, were thoroughly up to date. ^"heN 
hod studied with partieular at tention the Hiisso' 
.lapanest* and Malkari Wars, tuul the Kais<*r 
was to find that the British Army, though 
" little,’’ was very far from being coii- 
tiuiiptible/’ 

'Die British praetice of pitting small at'm!(‘s 
against large eoiitiiiental armies dated from 
the .llumlnd Years War. Ihiring the stniggh* 
with Louis XIV., th«' next oeeasion on whi<‘h 
\\v exerted a d(H*isive inlluonee on t he ( \iiit inent , 
the British (contingent and .Marlborough wtTo 
|KThaps the chief eausfc of the vielory gained 
by the Allies over the Freneli monanh. But 
at tlie opening of the Kreiieh Bevoliitionary 
Wars oiir troops, whtistt pn*st<ige luwl been 
lowei'vd in the Aiiu'riean War of TnclepiMKhmee. 
did not at the outset distingui.sh thems(‘lv(*s. 
Ill his first encoui it (T with th(‘ Freneli Wellington 
h.ul to help to eondu(‘t a r(‘tncat befori^ them. 
Fortunately the ('fforts of Abercrombie, Mooro, 
iMid others to raise the standard of etliccieney 
in our Army were successful, and at th<^ batth's 
of .\lexaiidria and Maida it was eJearh 
demonstrated that the British eould hold their 
own against forces trained by Napoleon him- 
self or under his direetion. Fortunately, 
too. ill India we htul iu;quired a unique 
training ground for our soldiers. Kn 
camped among a vast and tluMi hostilr 
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piipulatioii th(‘ British giirrisoii had to struggh* 
liereely for its existence, mid in tls' struggle 
c•harlM•lers as dtiring and resoureefiil iw any 
prodiiei'd by the Freneli Bevolutioii were dr- 
velupi'd. One of them, VVelliiigton, wiis des. 
tin«»d to destroy th(' reputation fop inviiieibility 
gaiiKHl by tlu' Marslials of Napoleon. Wliil(» 
the. Frilssiaiis (who, ho it re me inhered, roso 
against NapoliMin only when ho had lost his 
Oraiido AriiiiH* in B ussi a ) woro cowering before 
Oavout, Fn'iieh leiulers whost* mci*o iiairK's 
stniek tfTPor throughout Oormany and Austria- 
lltuigary w'en» heiiig worsti*J hy Wellington. 
Tlio strategy and liieficH of Wellington in 
Portugal, S|iain, and tlii‘ South of Fraiieo 
were, in 11114, still soiirees of inspiration tn 
British soldiers. 

The infantry of Wi^llingtoii, as Mnrbol. 
points out, shot b«^tUT than the French, and a 
bayonet cliargo by Miem was almost irresistible. 
Wellington in India IiimI predicted that agiiiiiist 
British infantry tho liw^ties of Napoleon would 
be unavailing. If on tli*^ defensive. Welling- 
t<»ii was aeeustoiiKMl to aw'ait tho attiiick of the 
Fnsieli w'ith his infantry drawn up in lines and 
under covor. When tln^ enemy's (rfiliimiis 
Jiml IsM^ii shattered by musketry and arfillerx 
lire they wiTe atiiwkcsl witli the hayisiet. 
But it must not bo forgott(Mi that for every 
defensive battle the Iron Diiki* fought five on 
the oiT(‘nsive, and tho iiiastorly mameuvres by 
whieh from 18i:i onwards be drove tin* Freneli 
from Spain belong purely to this class. 

As a strategist-, Wellington was (equally 
remarkable. His march to and croasing of 
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the Dniut) ill fniiit of iSoiiit, whom Niipolooii 
mllecl “ the first inafmMivtTor of l^iiropo*" is 
a iiKwlel of its kind. H>' c*.onslriietirig the liin»s 
of 'Porres V’lHlnw and devitstalinp Portugal he 
eiisiiiHHl the failiirty of Massi'na's invasion in 
1810. Napoleon, who earlier luul sneered at 
Wellinp^ton ns a ’Sepoy CeiiernI/* expresscwl 
to Koy his admiration of the rnothods employiHl 
hy the British generalissimo on that. oeen>ion. 
Wellington's sudden poniiees upon and storm- 
ings of (^iiidiul Rodrigo and Bailajos in 1812 
were masterly. Bis advaiiee in 181*1 against 
the Kreiieh lines of eoininviiiication, and the 
skill with wliieh, availing himself of the com- 
inand of the sea, he shifted his base* from 
Lisbon to Santander, was as brilliant a feat 
as NapoltHiii’s campaign of Maroiigo. In tlie 
Waterloo campaign he hiul few of his Peninsular 
votcM'ans with him, and the majority of hia troops 
were Belgian, Dutch, and Cerman soldiers. 
According to Lord KobiTts, Wei1ingt<oii made no 
mistake in 1816, and, had the Prussian army 
btH.m also placed nndt^r his comniand, it is 
improbable that tlie French Em|Kwr would 
liavo succtMHled in winning, as he did, a battle 
(tliat of Ligny) afU^r he had crossed thcj Sambre. 
The value set upon Wellington by contemporary 
Prussians miiy bo gathered from the fact that, 
according to report, years later, urhon war 
between France and Prussia scemoii imminent, 
the Prussian Government offered the command 
of its forces to the Iron Duke. 

Between Waterloo and 1914 a British 
lirmy appeared only once on the Conti- 


nent. In thf5 iiiterxal between W^aterJoo 
and t.lie Crimean Wai* a wave of eommer- 
cial pros|iority had swept ov<»r the country. 
The warning of Wellington that steamboats 
had ultiTod tho conditions of warfare and thm 
our islands might, he invaded fell upon deaf ea s 
Like Lord Huberts in the y'oars proccnliiig t he 
Croat War, the Diiko was proiiouiicod by 
demagogues to he in his dotage. Our Army was 
fpiite iiiipreparod when tho Crimean War broke 
out, and though the British infantry ^at the 
Alma and Jnkonmin and the British cavalry 
in the eliarges of the Heavy and Light Brigades 
oxhibito i the same stubbornness, energy, and 
courage they had shown in tho Peninsula and 
at Waterloo, tho ropiitation of tho British 
Army mus not iiicroasod. A year after the 
elusion of peace the Indian Mutiny broke out, 
and tho British soldier, divorced from a civilian- 
encumbered War Ollice, astonished the world 
by his sublime f;(>urago and resourcefulness. 
The officers and men who fought at Mons and on 
t.he Mnriio roincmherod the (‘iipturc of Delhi 
and the raising of the siege of Lucknow, jus< 
IIS tho Nicholsons, Havelocks, Oiitrams, aiitt 
Hodsons reinemlxTcd A.ssayo, Albuera, Qiiatrc 
Bras, and ^\^lterloo. 

In the Indian .Mutiny two soldiers who were 
to kiwp the Army abreast of tho times ciun^ to 
the front Lord Roberts and ].«ord Wolseloy. 
The latter had distingiiisliod himself in the 
Crimea. From the respect in which lie was 
held by officers of unquestionable 'ability, 
there (?an be no doubt that ho was one of the 
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he had studied {^rofoiiiidly the (Mimpeigiis of 
Napoleon, the lessons taughl by Ia^\ Jac'kson. 
and (.Irnnt in the North and South War, by 
Moltke in the Sadowa and the (Jravelotte. 
Sedan eampaigns were not lost on him. It is 
interesting to note that, \vhil«» Moltke eiwt a 
disdainful eyn on the deeds of the AiiKTieaii 
generals, Lord W’olseley (as also Colonel 
Henderson) examined with HyinpatlK^tie at ten- 
tion tliiMr aeliieveinents. Lee, in l.i<»rd Wolseley's 
\'iew, wjvs greatiT than, Jaekson (iwei>rding 
to Cidonel . J-lenderson) was as great as, 
XaipoliMMu Suidi obiter divtn might smac‘k i>f 
exaggeration, but they were eliaraeteristie 
of the independ«'iit attitinle of Hrilish tniliter\ 
men. Napoleon was lulmired in tiiviit. Uritaiii. 
but he was not worshipped as he was in Prussia. 
'Phe blind admiration felt for Napoleon by 
Imperhil. (lermimy would imt have I^immi 
tolerated in our military eir<*le4. You think 
that VWIIington is a great genera.1 heeause In* 
defeated you,” said Nap<ileon, ffir tlie purp<ise 
«if heartening his men, to Boulton the morning 
<il’ \\’atorloo. 'Phe Prussians, beeause they luvd 
Iktii so often routcxl by Napoletin, luwl deifiinl 
him. It was Lord WolsciJey who super intend chI 
lilt, mt'tamorphosis of the Hritish frcan a Long 
into a, eoniparatively, Short Serviee Army. 
I'rom Olio led by in<Mi who hml purchased their 
rominissioiis into one with oflieers .si'leeted by 
eompef it ivo (examination. 

We turn now t«) l,,<ird Itobta'ls, whost» 
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brilliant mareh to (.'aiidahar brought him 
promiiuMitly before the piibhV. No one hail 
done more than ho to convert the private and iion- 
(^ommissioned otlieer into the chivalrous, cteaii- 
living, and iiLtelligent solditM* who was to win 
the admiration and atTiH'tion of the Knaieh 
Allies. As a strategist and taeticMaii. Lord 
Koberts liiul been always aliTtly appreeiative 
of new factors in warfare. His ordiTs issiitsl. 
and his speeches liefon* the Hoer War show 
that he lU'ciirately calculated the iMYeet of 
the miMlern arfilltM'y, of snuikeless powder, 
and of n^peatiiig rifles on th<* hatl 1 ( 1 - 1101 ( 1 . 
•After the battle of Coleiiso h(» was dispat cIhmI 
with Lord Kit(*hener to South Afru^a. He took 
over the command of a half-dispirit(‘d arni> 
which had not been traini'd to iiuM^t moiintiHl 
infantry who were also marksnu'ii. 'Phi* 
SfH'vtator, a representative organ of liritish 
opinion, was then hinting that the war might- 
last 20 years. Lords Koberts mid Kitehener 
land(‘d at Cape 'I'own on rlanuary 10. 1000. 
.‘ind by Kebruary IS Cronje haul h(»en out- 
maiiieiivred and surrounded at Piuirdeberg. 
'Pile surrender of Cronje a few days later led 
to the raising of the siege of Ladysmith and 
was followed by the occupation of Hloemfonteiii 
and rn'toria. Seldom in history has the 
arrival of two nuin on a theatre of war wrought 
a transformation so sudden. Om* may be pi^r- 
mitted fo wonder \vhat> would have hii-ppened 
if Von der tlolt/ and the yoiiiigt'r Moltke hiul 
been set the same problem ! Loiits KohiTls 
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And Kitclu^nor had not boon dc^putod to propane 
for the cainpai^ii anil, until the Boer War, if 
we except the Hkirmishen of haiiiK's Nek and 
Majiiba, the British Army had had no ex])i^ri- 
t^nce of fight ing against white men armed with 
inodtTn artilk^ry and rifles. Lord Rolx'-rts’s 
bold march froTn the Modder Jtiver to lilnem* 
fonbtin and the turning movements by whieh 
he Hiihseciuently drove the Boers from their 
kopjes decided the struggle. After liis return 
to England he liod striven sue.cessfully to 
impress on the Army the paramount importance 
of accurate shooting, unsuccessfully to rouse the 
nation to a sense of the (jernuui Peril. 

Among the other officers wlio, with Ixjrd 
Wolsc'Iey and T^ord Roberts, prepared t/he British 
Army for a Europoan war may be mentioned 
Sir Evelyn Wood (also the first British Sirdar 
of the Eg>’ptian Army), Oeneral Sir Henry 


llildyard (first Commandant of the 8taL 
(’College *ind afterwards (vommandor-in-Chief 
in South Africa), Sir Edward Haniley (the author 
of an original 1-ext book on the Art of War). 
Colonel Henderson - (also a Commandant 
of the Staff College), and Colonel Reping* 
ton. Standing entirely in a class b\- 
himself was “ Chinese ” rjoixlon, a Nelson (»n 
land. If, as Napoleon asserted, the moral an^ 
to the material factors in war ivi three to on(\ 
Cordon’s services to Ids country cannot bc^ 
overratea. 'fhe? avenger of Cordon was Lonl 
Kitcht*ner, whose direct and indirect influence 
on the Army which fought in the (freat War, 
was of the most decisive kind. He was not 
liermitted by the politii^ians to superintend 
the preparations for it. 

In our next cdiaptor we shall give a britd 
biography of this extraordinary man. 



CHAPTER XIX 


LORD KITCHENER. 


Lord Kitchener -His Ai'Pointment as ^Iinjstkr of War- His grAJ.iKnvxTioNs for the Post 
AND Qualities — Lord KiTCirjcNKR's Career -KourATioN and Kaiija* Lue Serves in the 
French Army IN Franco-Prussian War — Surveys Western Palestine and CyrRi-s Second- 
In-Command OP l{iOYi*TiAN Cavalry — Visit to Mt. Sinai — Adventdrks Amonu the Auars — 
His Kpforts to Save Gordon — CJovernor-Genkral of Suakin — Strijoole with Osman Dhjna 
— Kitchener Wounded ~Ad.i utant-Gkneral op Ko y i*tian Army — Succeeds i ! enejial ( 1 r en fell 
as Sirdar — Lord Cromer's Opinion of Him — The Hiver War — Action of Firret and the 
Battles of the Atrara and Omdurman — Lord Borerts on TTts Tactics Fahhoda -Lord 
Satj18BURy*s View op Him — Founds Cordon Memorial Colleoe and Befounds Kharti.tm— 
Boer War — I*homotes Union of Races in South Africa — Ideas on Universal Military 
Service — ^In India Abolishes Dual Control of, and JIemddels and Kedistriiiutks Army 
— Staff College at Quetta Created — His Conception of a Modern Officer and a Modern 
Army — Visit to Fab East, Australia, New Zealand, and United States -British Consul- 
(jKneral in Eoyi*T — A Prussian Officer's Judgments on Him — His Place in History. 


O N Sunday, August 2 - 7 -the day after 
Goi*maiiy*s declaration of war on 
Russia and her violation of tho 
neutrality of Luxemburg, and tho very 
day on which she delivorod her ultimatimi 
to Belgium and hor troops began crossing the 
French frontier — The Times announced that Lord 
Kitchener was leaving England for Egypt." It 
was then bolievod tliat Lord Haldane would 
succeed Mr. Asquith, who liad himself succeeded 
Colonel Seely as Minister of War. I'ho jirevious 
activities of Lord Haldane at tho War Oilico had 
not bec^n calculated to inspire confidence in such 
on appointment at such a time. Despite his 
gieat services in helping to create tho Tciri- 
torials. Lord Haldane's record seomod to man>' 
people to bo an illustration of the truth of an 
axiom of Napoleon hurled in 1813 at his brother 
Jo 8 i;pli, who had interfered with tho French 
commanders in Spain, tliat *' it is the greatest 
of all immoralities to engage in a profession of 
wliieli one is ignorant." 'J'ho profession of 
arms in 1813 was a far less serious ono than in 
1914, and tho common sense of tho British 
people revolted at the notion that a civilian 
who had not even iiiul a business education 
VoL. I. — Part 8. 


should cA)iuliicl. a war to bo wtigrHl for the very 
existence of tho British Eiiipiro. 

Tho Socialist, Mr. Blaf.chford, hod advised 
in 1900 that Lord KitchoncT should prepare 
tho nation for an Anglo -(jlorman war. Liko 
Lord Robert s’s, Mr. Blatclifonl's warnings and 
<ulvi<M^ hnil been disregarded. Bui w'luai 
Goriiinhj'tJircwlier gigantic forces into Belgium 
and Franco it was no longer j)o.ssible ff»r tho 
p<»liticiaiis to witlistand the popular demand 
that one of the forcanost generals, if not Hie 
foremost geiiiTal, of the? ago slioiild sii'Toed 
the Prime ]Minist(*r at the War Office. 

On August 5 The Times voicei] tho pef»()le's 
wislies, and Inter on the same day the Pn^mier 
aniioiineod that Lord Kitehorier hml l^*en 
ollered and had aet^epted the ]>OHt of Minister 
of War. It was contrary to Coristiliitiona] 
priMTodimt, but. the appoiiil iiient was aec^laiiiied 
by the ('ulunies and Dependencies, and liy the 
French AIIic*s, for whom J-ord Kitchener in 
his teens had voluntarily served, when France* 
after tlie defeats <if Spicheren, Worth, Mars-la- 
Toiir, Cravelotto, und Sedan lay at Hi** fecjt of 
tho insolent soldiery of tin? King of Prussia- 
At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War 
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Mollkr wiis 7(1 ; tit tlio outbreak of the Great 
War Lord KiteJiener was 64 years old. 

\\''itli Sir lOvelyii Wood and Jiord Grenfell ho 
luul organized the Kgyjitiiin Army ; lie hod 
eriislied the liordes of an African Attila at the 
action of Kirket and the batt.les of tht) Aibtira 
and Omdiiririati; by his tact at Fushoda hehtul 
largi'ly prevented a iMtIlision between the British 
Kwipire and tlie French Bepiiblic ; ho hail been 
thf' loyal lioutonaiit and 8ucci*ssor of Lord 
Hoberts in the South African War, and hod 
brought it to a satisfactory toriniiiation. 
Again, by the exercise of tact ho liad con- 
vi^rtod Boer generals, like General Botlia, 
into loyal Britons ; ho had roinodollod 
and “ si)ec?dod up *’ the Indian Army ; 
and lie had laid down the lines of 
the new military forces wliich had sprung into 
existence in Australia and New Zealand. Until 
he was turned thirty liis life had been fllled 
with dangerous adventures ; but, from the time 
wlion he entered the Egyptian Army, ho had 
l3een in positions of ever-increasing responsi- 
bility. Since the days of the LawTi^ces no 
adiuinisirator (\i4th the exception of l^iord 
(Vomer) in the serviiro of the Crown hod cxlii- 
biUnl more iraiisc'cndent abilities. Appointed 
British Agent and Consul-General to Egypt in 
1911, by his justice and far-seeing measures he 
liad conciliated the Nationalist party, liad gained 
the love of the peasants in the Valley of the 


Nile, and he had managed to keep the Mahorno- 
dan population from aiding their ^co-religionists 
in Tripoli against Italy, a country for which ho 
felt tho sincorest admiration. Every English- 
man,’* he is reported to have said to Sir Ronnoll 
Rodd, “ lias two countries— old England and 
young Italy.” 

In 1899 he had rofoundod Khartum, and 
collected the money for and founded the 
Gordon Memorial College there. From 1911 
to 1914 ho was reforming the Egyptian system 
of education. A young man, he liad helped to 
survey and map Western Palestine and tho 
district of Sinai. Ho had also surveyed and 
mapped Cyprus, and established land courts and 
a system of land registration in that island, and 
ho liad been Vice-Consul in Anatolia. Later 
he had been on a commission to delimit the 
frontiers of Zanzibar, tho protectorate of which 
was soon to bo coded by Germany to Great. 
Britain in exchange for the cession to Germany of 
Heligoland. Under his directions a railw'ay 
and telegraph lino had been run up tlio Valley 
of the Nile from Surras to Wady Haifa, from 
Wady Haifa across tho Nubian Desert to Abu 
1 famed, and thence by tho At bara fort to Khar- 
tum. Strategic railways were also constructed 
by him in India. During his administration 
of Egypt tho road from Cairo to Alexandria was 
repaired, Helouan connected by one with Cairo, 
the draining of tho Delta conunencod, the Suez 
Canal fortified, and plans were prepared for a 
barrage across tho White Nile. 

Lord Kitchener had failed in nothing which 
ho had undertaken. On the rare occasions 
when ho had delivered speeches in public 
his utterances were as judicious as they were 
weighty. His writings, from which we shall 
quote, showed that ho possessed both a massive, 
clear, and masculine stylo, and also humour 
and imagination. Ho spoke more than one 
Oriental language like a native. As a gardener 
and a collector of blue china and other curios 
his skill and knowledge were remarkable, 
llecognizing tho importance of supplying cotton 
to Lancashire from areas within the British 
Empire, he had encouraged to the utmost 
cotton-culture in Egyi^t and tho Sudan, and 
experimented on its cultivation at Biala. Wliile 
he was governing Egypt a parasite, tlie Rhogaa 
KHrJienen, had been discovered to destroy tho 
boll-worm which preyed on cotton. Whether from 
pride or a sense of the fitnera of things, he did 
not court- j^opular applause, and in a period when 
most personages were advertising themselves, he 
preferred to let his reputation grow without the 
assistance of the newspapers. He did not pam- 
per journalists, although his kindly words on 
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of llii* clcsiHi .‘U- Liul\ siiiith of thi* most 
lirilliiiiili of war (rorros|Miinlriit s, ( ^‘<ir^o Stc‘i‘Vi'*ns. 
showcMi that lio ajiproointod siiiroro iiioii wlio, 
at tlio risk of Mkmi* livos, nicloavtaircHl to <Minv«>y 
t-o tho piihlur information that aotikl ))o sprracl 
witlioiit injury tlio interests of ilm fom- 
m unity. 

riiyHirally, morally, aiul intolku'tiially Iio 
was a hi^T man, and Ida daiintlosB oonra^o 
liiwl boon slaiwri on inniirnorablo occasions. 
At t bis crisis in tho hist.ory of tho Hrit ish 

Empin; mori naturally tiirnod to him as 
poopio had hirtiod in tho past to Wolliiigton 
andXt'Isoii. Kvmtho 'Flicrsitt's of the' day, Mr. 
Koir llardic, had a<linil (od that Lord KitcYiotior 
was a '' big, brainy, brawny man, to whom all 
littleness and ineanness wore foreign.” Unlike 
Wollington, and like Lord Roberts, Liord 
Kitchenicr htul never hesitated to acknowledge 
tho share of his subordinates in his victories, 
liis piercing blue f\ye.s and quiet, firm voice ex- 
proMscnl his cliarncter. A Gorinfin who saw 
Napoleon driving his ijred troops tlirough tho 
striM^ts of Dresden remarked that he liad “ tho 
eyes of a tyrant and tho voice of a lion.** Lonl 
Kitchener’s eyes were the eyes of a mast(*r whoso 
will was chained to duty and not to personal 
ambition. 

Horatio Herbert Kitchener was born on June 
24, ISnO, at Gunshorough House, near IValtM?, in 
Tridand. The day after his birt h. Lord Falirier- 
ston de'ivfTod the famous Don Facifico H{M*e<di, 
in which he asked the Ifoiise of Ooinmons to 
dtHsido whether or, not, ‘‘ just as in days of old 
a Roman held himself to be free from indignity 
when he could say' tvivia Romanim aunt, a British 
subject should consider iiiinself in forcM'gn 
countries as protected by tho vigilant cyo and 
strong arm of his (government against injustice 
and wrong.” Lord Kitchener's father, Colonel 
Horatio Kitchener, belonged to a Suffuiiv family. 


but, befiin? Lnni Kitclunor's birth, he had 
becomt^ an IrisJi landdwncr. On thr sidr nf his 
mother, nee Clu‘v.illii*r, l^ord Kitchener wns 
descended from If iigueiiots. French us w»*ll its 
English blood ran in his veins. 

Tho early years «>f his life w»‘re spout, in 
Ireland. At the age of thirtceu he was siMit by his 
father to a School near VillentMiviMit the Cii Wern 
end of tiv' Lake of (lenevn. (*olf>iiel Kiteheiier 
had pereeivi'd that sti‘am transport wasdniwie.g 
all the nut ions of the world togetluT, anil tliiit .\ 
knowle<lge nf foreign langtmges was beeomiie^ 
every day of more value to liis eonnt rymen. 

At Villenmivo the boy was in oik* r>f the most, 
inb'if'sting regiiuis of Europe. Jle was in siglii 
of the (jisik* of Cliillon, and of (Marens, immor- 
talizod liy tla? revoliifioinst, Itoiisseaii. At the 
other end of the Laki' had lived two oIIht 
rc'voliit ion-prodneers, X'oltairo a- id Jisroii. 
Retw'OiMi Geneva, and Villeneiive lay LiMis::.nne, 
w1km‘c« Gibbon, tlio historian <>f the Iks liiv* 
and Kail of the Homan hkiqiire, bad resided. 
Away tt> the East of N'illi'iienve si ret called the 
Valley of tho Hlame, from which Honaparte had 
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ck*stMMid«Hl uii Italy in 1800. TIio .Miireiigo 
(‘ainpaign IdkI Immmi tiio first of fho viist 
htratogic (roiubiiiatioiis of tlio Corsioiui genius 
wliu was strangely destined lUMirly a liundred 
yea-rs after his ch‘atli to adored at IVitsdain. 
In 1803 the distriet to the west of Villeiuaiv'e 
had not yet be«Mi wliolly eui)tnred by hf»tel 
kei'fiers. 

Kroiii tho school at Villeiieiive Horatio 
Kiteheiier proceeded to a London fujaeli. th«) 
Itev. Heorg<? Frost, of 28 and 2fl, Kensington 
»S(|uare. A few doors away Uvtnl (Jreeii, tho 
historian of the Knglish IVople ; Mill had 
b(.*en living in the same sf|iiare, ’riiaekeroy in 
the adjoining Young Street . 

Liki> Hisinarek, J^ord Kite-hener api)oars to 
have lu'en indebted to one t»f tho race so much 
aibused by teaehc*rs with lieenet^s. ^V'hen Mr. 
Frost died, a letter of thanks from Lord 
Kiteheiier for the congratulations which his old 
tutor had sent him on the occasion of tho 
foniior's vif^tories in the Hudan was found 
beneath the dead inan*s pillow.* 

Kit(4u»ner was si^venteeii years old when 
hf» entereil the Koyal Military Academy 
at VV'oolwich, the mon^ scientific, of tho 
two eolleg**s for the training of future 
otlicers in the Army. Ho had not 
received a public school education. When ho 
was at Woolwich he was distinguished for liis pro- 
ficic^ncy in mathematics and for a bold breach of 

KlU'hener. By 11. G. UnMer (p. *23). C. Arthur Pear^ni 
Olmlted). 1014. 


discipline. In 1 866 Prussia, under tho leadership 
of Moltke, Roon, Bismarck, and its King 
William (styled by the Emperor William II. 
“ the (Ireat ’*), hiwi crushed Austria- Hungary. 
In 1 870 Prussia performed a similar operation on 
Franco. Horatio Kitchener, whose father w'as 
now living at Dinan, in Brittany, was staying 
with Colonel Kitchener at the timo of the war. 
Without consulting his father, much loss tho 
Woolwich authorities*, lio chivalrously joined 
as a private tho losing side. Ho was in the 
second army of tho Loire, commanded by the 
capable General Clutnzy, who was being inter- 
fered with by Gambetta. After having opposed 
Marshal Niel’s wise proposals, before tho war, for 
strcngt.hening the French Army, tho French 
Dictator felt it incumbent upon him to direct 
the operations of the armies improvised after the 
disaster at Sedan. Kitchener may have con- 
trasted Gambetta’s condu(*.t with that of Lincoln 
during the North and South War., which had 
been concluded in his boyhood. 

Olio thing is certain. Though his service with 
tho French was ended by an attack of pneu- 
monia, and his chief experience of campaigning 
was a perilous ascent in a war balloont* he saw 
quite enough of the fright ful rosiilis which follow 
iin preparedness for war to make him realize 

• Lonl KtUilionor of Kli.irl>otiiii. By tha antlior of ** KIiik 
E dwaid the Beveuth ” (NIbInM.). p. J 

t It may lio ineiitlonecl that on Deoeininr 30. 1013. Ixiid Kltelieiiur 
want for nil aeroplane flluht with the olnnan Olivior. 
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the responsibility attending his future pro- 
fession^ and the need for organizing an army 
with tho greatest thoroughness before, and not 
after, war breaks out. By the iniiiy of fate, 
43 years later ho was set by Mr. Asquith the 
sanio task that Chanzy hiid bec^n set by Gain- 
betta, that of improvising an Army in time of 
war. Happily for Great Britain there have 
been factors in the British Constitution which 
constitutional lawyers and historians forgot 
to mention. These factors are the sea and 
tho British sailors who patrol it. 

We may here observe that Mr. Churchill, the 
first Lord of the Admiralty at the outbreak 
of the Great War, like Lord Kitchener, had 
served in a foreign (tho Spanish) Army. 

Horatio Kitchener, French private, was not 
unnaturally looked at askance by the rulers 
of the lloyal Military Academy, and his father 
had to bring very powerful influences to bear in 
order to enable him to re-cnt<T Woolwicli.* On 
leaving Woolwich he entered tho Uoyal En- 
gineers. It was fortunate that he joined a 
branch of the Army wliich was, thanks to the 
improvements in guns and rifles, liecomlng 
every day of more importance. Tho Napo- 
leonic dyiuMty, too, hivd ceased ta reign, and 
Carlyle's misreading of Prussian history hod 
led superflciol observers to believe that the 
creation of a German Empire was almost tanta- 
mount to a guarantee of universal peace. Wliile 
the aged Bismarck, sated with honours, ruled 
Germany, this belief had justifleatiem. The 
inh^rests of peace fur nearly twenty years 
dominated those of war in the European- 
controlled world, and the opportunities of an 
engineer, whether military or civil, to come to 
the front were excellent. A military engineer 
may be a producer as well as a destroyer, and 
in peace time he is more directly useful than 
a gunner or a cavalry or foot soldier. . 

Lieutenant Kitchener specialized in field- 
telegraphy, tho making and working of rail- 
roads, photography, and surveying. His 
expert knowledge of the two latter subjects 
was tho cause of his being employed by the 
administrators of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund to help Lieutenant Condor to survey and 
map Western Palestine. 

Whether by design or clianco he hful laid the 
foundations of a great career. I'hi Suez 0 mal 
and a short sea-route to India had been opened 
in 1869, and Syria and Egypt had suddenly 
become of vital « importance to the British 
Empire. That the British might be forced to 

*lAidXltdiawrofKlartoiim: BrtheAiilliiirol** KinsEdwwd 

IteSsfWlh'MiaseM). KtobeL 



major-c;knkral Hubert i. w. 

HAMILTON, Military Secretary to Lord 
Kitchener in South Africa and India. 

intorfero in tho iilfairs of tho heavily-mortgngcMl 
Egypt was in 1874 probabli*. An oiiomy »ul- 
vanciiig from tho oast to cut tho Sii(*z (^anal aiul 
to drive the British from Egypt would ])ass 
tlirough Western Palostino, and a mi nub) 
acquaintance with tho topugrajihy and the 
inhabit ants of tho Holy Land might hi* cxpcjciod, 
sooner or later, Ui bo profitable! to its i)ossc\ssor. 
Ono may roinombor tliattiio Kaisoraiul a SlafT, 
diKgiiis'*d as pilgrims, visitod Joriisii1t‘iii in 1898, 
to observe tho saint' locality. In Palostiiic', 
moreover, Turkish and Arabic (tlic most im- 
portant language for lui ollicor wlio might bi! 
sent to Egypt) could bo more easily iniiHioretl 
than in England. 

From 1874 to 1877 Kitchener worked at 
tho surv'cy, and somt! of tln> rt^suiis of 
his labours are omljodiod iii thn^o inoiiii- 
mofital volumes <if obscTvatious, a pa])er on 
Remains of Synagogues in Galik'e, and 
the map of WesttTii Palestine sot up by 
himstdf and Condor.. TJie surveying was hard 
and risky work. In nii aflfray with tho natives 
Condor, who hod been saved from drowning at 
Aftcalon by Kitcheiic?r, owwl his life to liis 
colleague's coolness and courage. Kitchenisr 
was himself wounded, and subsequently suffeored 
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HOUSE OF KITCHENER'S COACH. 

fi'om inaltu’ia. Wlicn in Faloaiino ho became 
friendly with Holman Hunt, the Binoorest and 
most religious of lOngiish painters. Lieutciiiant 
Kitchener,'* wrote the pro-Kaphoolito artist, 

, . was coiuploling tlio survey. Wo . . . 

)uul many c}pxx)rtiuutii;s of talking alx>ut the 
future military prospects of Syria.” 

On liis way liomu from Falostino in 187*^, 
Kitchener visited Constantinople, Adrianox^le, 
and Sofia, all disturbed by the outbreak of the 
Russo-Turkish War. Ih) had in the Turkish Army 
a second opportunity of observing an army 
unprepared for war. A virile article contri- 
buted to Blavku^HHVs Magaziwi for February, 
1878, contains his impression of the I'urkish 
soldiers : — 

” Always ready to fight (he wrote), they an? 
perfect lioroos, never conquered except by over- 
powering numbers, their motto might well be 
‘ While we have life we will fight.' ” 

The Turks doft'ntod in the Balkan War may 
well liavoregrettc^d that in 1 883 this iiiu>niiiniinous 
Knglishinaii was not employed by the Sultan 
to wmodel the 'J'urkish Army. 'J’he tu.sk, aw 
it liapix^ned, wivs entrusted to the military 
theorist, Voii der Goltz. Though, us Von 
Beriilmrdi siibsequontly pointed out, it wfis to 
Fnissia's advantage tliat Turkev should have 
n strong army, her agents failed to create one. 
Coltz, like IVloltke before him, could Hot, or did 
not, do full justico to tho aplondid raw material 
for armies in the Nearer East. 


Kitchener's next task was to survey Cyprus, 
which Sir*Ganiet Wolseloy hod been sent out 
to govern. Ho organized a system of land 
registration, made u map of the island, and 
contributed to Blackwood^a Magazine a bright 
df^ription of tho country, with suggestions 
how it might bo dovolopod commercially, 
louring his stay in Cyprus he was appointed 
Vice-Consul ut Erzoroum in Asia Minor.* 
Since 1874 ho had become familiar with tlie 
itianners, cliaracter, and languages of Arabs, 
Turks, and Greeks. 

In 1882 we find him in Alexandria when the 
bombardment of tho city was imminent. He 
took refuge on a ship during the sliolling of tho 
forts, and doubt les-s witnessed Beresford's daring 
hand! ing of tho Condor. When Wolseloy arrived 
to restore order in the Valley of tho Nile employ- 
moiit was naturally fomid for the Arabic - 
8]>oaking Kitchener, who served through tho 
Tel-el-Kebir campaign as a major of Egyptian 
cavalry. His knowledge of Arabic and of 
Orientals had stood him in good stoiuL 

Sir Evelyn Wood was appointed Sirdar of 
the Egyptian Army, and Kitchener became 
second-in-command of the Egyptian cavalry. 
At tho end of 1883 ho took a holiday in tho 
form of joining a party wdiich proposed to 
survey tho Sinai peninsula — a dangerous 
undertaking, since tho Arabic scholar, Fro- 
fessor Falmor, with two officers hod just boon 
murdered in tliat district. Ho started from 
Suez on the 10th November, 1883. On tho lost 
day of DiHsember Kitchonor, attended by four 
Arabs, returning to Egypt, loft for Ismailia. 

The return of Kitchener to Egypt coincided 
with tho departure of Gordon to the Sudan, u 
province Gordon liad already governed from 1877 
to 1870. ThoMahdi had appeiuod in July, 1881, 
and, after several rovorsos which htul not shaken 
tho belief of his adherents in his divine mission, 
hod annihilated an Egyptian Army under 
Hicks Fosha, sent to suppress tho rising in the 
Sudan. Tn accordance with the wishes of tho 
popular journalist, Mr. W. T. Stead, and 
contrary to those of Lord Cromer (then Sir 
Evelyn Baring), tho de facto ruler of Egypt, 
Gordon was dispatched to Khartum and 
appointed Governor-General of tho Sudan. 
His glorious and astonishing record in China 
hod apparently hypnotized tlio British Govern- 
ment into imagining that among black savag 
w'ho were as unlike the Chinese as any persons 
could well be, he could perform miracles at a 
trifling cost. Gordon disobeyed orders from 
homo, but that was to be ex|jected from one 

« The UfH* or r/>M RltohmiY.** hr F. W. Trn«ilnfQod (OSIliiiir. 
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who did not regard material os aup^rior to 
moral considerations. Some of his ineiisuros 
may have wrong, but errors may be 

excused in a wiiito man isolated among cruel 
black men, who were tlien very low clown 
in the scale of humanity. He I’cfochod Khiirtiim 
on February 18, 1884, Init that date the 
defeat of Hakcr Fuslui <»ii February 5 


at Kl-Teb hod rcaidered his pisifimi most 
]>rocarioiis. Kitcrheiier liatl in 1H77 met 
Valentine Bakc^’ eorri:naiiding Turks duriiiK the 
KiiHHo-Turkish W'lir. 'Dio victories of (ii? leral 
Crahiim over the Mnhili's gen ral, Osnian 
Digiiii, at th(^ secMiiid battle of FI -Teh and at 
Taiiuiiiiali (Marcii l.'k 1884) wire not s.iflicieiit t .i 
restore thc^ situation. Khartum had been 
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COPY OF ENTRY IN GORDON^S JOURNAL REFERRING TO LORD KITCHENER. 

[i^y />«rmr55ibM 0 / Masrs, Kegan, Paul and Trench. 


boHiof^ocl in April, and Gordon with Colonel 
Stowart and Mr. Power wore the only white men 
left in the pity. 

The news tliat Gordon was cut off from 
Egypt readied England, and the Britftth 
people realized that something was at stake 
higher than the lowering of the franchise. 
If (aordon were loft to perish tlie honour of the 
nation would be tarnished. 'J'he Government 
decided lhat Lord Wolsoloy was ut all costs to 
relievo Kliortum. 

Meanwhile, Kitchener was acting a no ksss 
heroic part than Gordon. himself. As an ofliccr 
of the Egyptian Intelligence Department ho 
hod gone alone, or accompanied by Lieutenant 
(now General Sir Leslie) Rundle, among 
the tril)es through which a relieving force 
would have to move. Disguised as an 
Arab, and, like Napoleon in the Russian 
campaign, carrying poison about his ))erson, 
he proceeded to Dongola and beyond, en- 
deavouring by argument and bribes to keep the 
natives from joining the False Prophet. The 
war correspondent. Bonnet Burleigh, who with 
reckless eoiirage had passed through Dongola, 
met him at Debbeh. “ In manru'r,** wrote 
Mr. Bonnot Burleigh, “ Captain Kitchener is 
good-natured, a listoncT rather than a talker, 
but readily pronouncing an opinion if it is 
called for. All his life," added Mr. Burleigh, 
** ho has been, par excdlencct a * volunteer * 
soldier — volunteering, time and again, for one 
difficult and dangerous duty after another.*’ 
If Gordon could have followed the movements 
of Kitchener, he would have deleted certain 
criticisms in his Journal. It is pleasant, 
however, to reflect — as the passage reproduced 
above from thd original journal shows — that he 


realized to some extent the unique qualities 
of his fellow countryman. “ 1 like Baker’s 
description of Kitchener,” he wrote on Novem- 
ber 2(5, 1884, two months before he was killed. 
Baker had observed in a letter to Gordon that 
Kitchener was ” one of the few tvry/ superior 
British officers.” 

By October Wolsoley hod arrived at Wady 
Haifa and Kitchener (now a Major), os Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant — and Quartermastor-Qoueral 
on the Intelligence Staff, accomptuiied General 
Stewart in his dash ocroas the desert from Korti 
to IVIeticmmoh. To his annoyance Kitchener 
was rc'callod before Metommeh was reached. 
Though Stowart won the battle of Abu Klea, 
the expedition failed. Gordon perished, and 
the Sudan was abandoned for years to the Mahdi 
and his successor, the Khalifa. 

When Gordon fell. Kitchener was thirty -four 
years old. His intellect had been sharpened and 
his character hardened through years of 
semi-solitary and dangerous work. Masterful 
and original by nature, as his action in joining 
the French Army hod shown, ho had been 
steadily moving away from the beaten track 
followed by the vast majority of his stereotyped 
contemporaries. To them he boro much the 
same relation as Sven Hedin* did to 
the ordinary globe-trotter. Ho now, in 
disgust, threw up his commission in the 
Egyptian Army and paid one of his infre- 
quent visits to England. A Ideutonant-Colonel, 
he next accepted the post of a^ Boundary Com- 
missioner for Zanzibar. f His knowledge of 
surveying liad again stood him in good stead. 

* Tlw Swedlih tnTeller: he li u Mmlrar ol Lend Kltdhmir. 

t ** Lord KitdMMr,” br B. O. GiOHr. p. 102. 
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GORDON’S LAST STAND AT KHARTUM. 

January 26, 1885. 

{From Ih* painting hy Gtorga W, Joy. by courtesy of tht Grapiiie. 


The next year (1886) ho waa appointed Governor- Mahdi hari died a low months afti'r his celo- 

General of tho Rod Sea Littoral imd Common- bratod victim’s iinirtlcr. Ho hiul shift«sl tin. 

dant of Siiakin. Hitherto, when not on his capital from Khartum, which lies in tlie fork 

lonely and venturesome joumoys, ho had boon a formed by the confluence of tho While and 

servant... He was now, in no small mensuK!, Hlue Niks, to Omdurmnn,a little to the north, 
liis own master.* bolow tho jimction of tho two rivers, on the west 

At Siiakin ho was on the eastern flank bonk. Ho hod chosen its his suttcessor his lieu- 

of the Dervish tbeoeratie despotism. Tho tenant, a villain, by namo Abdiillohi. Tho most 
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thoughtful of iiioclom hiHtorians, tlio liailiau 
Forroro, in liis work ofi Militarism has huddly do- 
cribcxl the charaetorist<ic foatiires of the short- 
lived Kalipliato of Oindurrnan. Tho reader 
who wishes to eontriist African with Goriiiari 
borbfvrities may be reforreil to Fcri*oro’a book, 
to Mr. Winston Churchill’s “ River War,” to 
tho roininisceiieos of the Khalifa's captive, 
Slatiii Pasha, and to Stoevons’s “With Kitebc*ntsr 
to Khartum.*’ 

From tlie intellectual standpoint tho Khalifa's 



FIFLD- MARSHAL SIR EVELYN WOOD. 

[Lalaytlii. 


[ Ry courttsy of The Graphic. 

tyranny was contemptible. The Khalifa, with 
the assistance of slave-dealers and mercenaries, 
ruled by brute force alone. The population and 
tho resources of his kingdom dwindled year^ 
by year. Kitchoner began a crusade against 
the lascivious monster who hod pushed against 
Suakin tho ablest of his officers, tho ubiquitous 
Osman Digna. 

The advantage of having at Suakin an oHieer 
who could speak Arabic like a native, and nnder- 
stor>d the Arab character, was at once apparent. 
Kitchener made friends with tribes in the 
Df^ighboiirhood, and speedily precipitated them 
on his clever and cunning opponent. On 
October 7, 1880, Osman Digna’s stronghold 
at Tomai was stormed by “ Friendlies,’’ and u 
great store of rifles and ammunition captured. 
At the end of 1 887 tho ** Friendlies '’again routed 
the Dervish leader, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kitchener decided to make an effort to capture 
him. On January 17, 1888, ho surprised 

Osman Digna’s comp, but was struck by a bullet 
which traversed his jaw and entered his neck. To 
get cured of his wound. Kitchener departed to 
Cairo, and, later, to England. Ho was, 
however, soon back at his post and assisted tho 
Sirdar, General Grenfell, on December 20 of tho 
same year to rout the Dervishes at Gemoizeh, 
in the vicinity of Suakiiv The follow'ing year 
ho led the decisive charge of tho Hussars and 
Egyptian cavalry at the battle of Toski, 
August 3, 1889. Sir Evelyn Wood had ceased 
to be Sirdar in 1885, and hod been succeeded by 
Sir Francis (afterwards Lord) Grenfell. 
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Kitchener wae now Adjutant-GonorAl of the 
Egyptian Army, and from 1800 to 1801 tem- 
porary commander of the Police.* In 1892, 
on the resignation of Sir Francis Grenfell, he 
was chosen by Lord Cromer for the post of Sirdar. 
That illustrious statesman, nine years his 
senior, had been through Woolwich, had 
entered the Royal Artillery and won the 
Wellington Pris&e. Lord Cromer’s opinion of 
Lord Kitchener os a soldier contained in his 
’’Modem Egypt,” published in 1908, is not, 
therefore, the opinion of a more layman, lie 
is describing Lord Kitchener at the opening of 
the campaign which was to end with the 
capture of Omdurman; — 

A better choice could tiot have been made. Young, 
energetic, ardently and exclusively devf)(<‘d to liis 
profession, and, as the honourable scars on his fiico 
testified, experienced in Sudanese warfare. Sir 
llerbcrt Kitchener possessed all the qualities iiec4‘s- 
sary to bring the campaign to a siiecc'ssful issue. 
Like many another military commander, the bonds 
which united him and his subordinates were those of 
stem discipline on the one side, and, on the other, the 
respect due to superior talent and tiio conlld«‘iicc felt 
in the resourcefulness of a strong and mnst^'rful 
spirit, rather than the affectionate obedicnee yielded 
to the behests of a genial chief. When the eaiupaigii 
was over, there were not wanting ci itics who wliisfierecl 
that Sir Herbert Kitchener’s success hod been due 
os much to good luck as to good management. If, 
It was said, a number of events hod haxipeniMl, 
which, as a matter of fact, did not hapijeii, the 
result might have been different. The same* may ho 
said of any military commander and of any eiunpaign. 
Fortune js proverbially fickle in war. . . . The 

fact-, however, is that Sir Herbert Kitchener’s inatti 
merit was that lie left as little as ]iossihle to ehanci*. 
A llnit-rato military mlmiuistrator, every detail of 
the machine, with which he had to work, received 

• ** l.oni Kitchener.’' hy TI. O. Oroeer, p. lOfl. 



ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, 
who commanded the Condor at the 
bombardment of Alexandria. 

r Latayeltf, 

.oilequate attention. Heforo any deeisivtt iiiovi>ment 
was made, each ]H>rtir>ii of the machine was adapt ed, 
so far^os ]iuin.an forcHight eoiild provide, to perfurra 
its allotted task. 

Sir Herbert Kitcliener also jaMsessed another 
quality which i.H rare among soldiers, and which 
w.’w of sT>ecinl value under the circiimstnures then 
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Ho did tioiilunkthatoxliuvagance was the 
nt‘r<‘N8ai*y huiidiiiaid of onk‘i«mcy. On the contrary, 
hc! waa a rigid economist, anti, whilst making ado<|iiate 
proviHion for all essential and necossary exponditiii’o, 
supiiroKsod with a AiTn hand any tendency (owartls 
wastt' II lit I extravagance. 

Lord Cromer’s st^loctioii of Lord Kitchonor 
wns am|jly justified. At Inst tJie engineer, 
ill turned envtilryinnn, was to In^vc 

an opportunity of organizing a largo body of 
troops niid preparing for a campaign, not iiiendy 
for a battle. “ In all our re<;eut expeditions,” 
wrote Sir Samuel llakur to him in 1 892, “ one 
notes a general absence of military science.” 
rriiere w'as an abstuico of the absence of military 
science in the operations of Kitchener in the 
valley of the Nile. 

For the moment, indeed, there was 
small }iros|x^ot of tlio Egyptian Army 
btMiig used to recover the Sudan. Lord 
CYoiner, owing to financial reasons, was not 
anxious to spend Eg>’ptian money on 
extending southwards the pjgyptiun frontier, 
and t)ie Hritish Premier, Lord Salisbury (re- 
placed later in the year by Mr. Gladstone), 
distrusted enthusiastic soldiers. ” If the 
soldiers were allowed full sco|)e,’* he wrote 
privately to Lord Cromer, ” they would insist 
on the importance of garrisoning the moon in 
order to protect us from Mars.”* The Radical 
Party, though it was a mistake (as the Germans 

* ** Modero Ur the Eerl of Cromer. Vol. 11.. p. 75. 


afterwanls discovered) to suppose that they 
were completely dominated by pacifists, also 
opposiHl a forward policy. The Sudan was 
utfiociated in their minds with unpleasant 
momorics. Not until the return of Lord 
Salisbury to power in 1806 was Kitchener 
to bo unleashed on the Khalifa ; and then only 
at the instance of Italy, which had met with a 
severe reverse (the battle of Adowa) at the hands 
of the Abyssinians, who, it was then rumoured, 
were in league with the Dervislics. The new 
Sirdar’s duties wore at first confined to com- 
pleting the process — commenced by Sir Evelyn 
Wood and Sir Francis Grenfell — of turning 
Egyptian peasants and Sudanese nomads into 
bravo, disciplined, and mtolligont warrioi-s, 
and to discovering the resources and plans of 
the Khalifa. 

For Colonel Kitchener these duties were 
easy. Ho had assisted Wood and Grenfell in 
the task of training Egyptian and Sudanese 
soldiers, and he fully understood the value of 
and the appropriate mt.>asures for ascertaining 
the forces and designs of an enemy. 

He had liimsolf been an Intelligence 
Officer of extraordinary merit. He may have 
known from personal experience, or from the 
reports of eye-witnesses of tlie Franco -German 
War, how greatly the triumph of Moltke hod 
been due to the services of the spy, Stiober. 

That a British general would resort to the dis- 
gusting methods by which Stieber and his 
succcssoi's xjrepo’'.Ki the way for German in- 
vasions was. Of course, unthinkable. Between 
discovering through spirs the filans of a savage 
enemy, who is waiting at any moment to devas- 
tate a civilized community, and sending in effect 
an advance guard during peace time into a 
civilized country, and instructing mombors of 
that guard secretly to construct platforms for 
heavy guns, or to manufacture bombs for tho 
destruction of bridges, railways, canals, and 
reservoirs, there is a difference which, though 
it may not be apparent to some Teutonic minds, 
is a very real oue. Bismarck might say, and in- 
deed said, that Germany ought to be grateful 
to him for ” pursuing reptiles into their caves ” 
to see what they were scheming ; tho peoples 
” peacefully ” penetrated by Bismarck’s 
reptiles might be excused for resenting hia 
treacherous conduct. Lord Kitchener made 
a legitimate use of spies, and Major (now 
General Sir Reginald) Wingate, who was at tho 
head of his Intelligence Department, ably 
carried out his instructions. The Klialifa’s 
secrets were soon no secrets t<r the Sirdar. In 
1895 an Austrian, Slatin Pasha, who had been 
captured by the Dervishes, escaped, and Slatin 
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CAPTURE OF THE KHALIFA'S BLACK FLAG AT OMOURMAN. 

Courtesy nj the fir.ij>hi. 


Confirmed op added to the information already 
collected by Major Winf^ate. 

As has been mentionod, it was Italy’s in tor - 
^ention that set in motion the Egyptian Army. 
On March 12» 1896, Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet— 
the Conservatives *had been returned to office 
in 1895^uddenly decided that Dongola, which 
had been abandoned, should bo reoccupiod, and 


in Juno 2,500 Indian troojm arrived at Sum U in, 
tlM^reby releasing its Egyptian garrison for a w ar 
in the valloy of the Nile. The general Iiik^h of 
the plan of campaign weroHeUled by Kilehener 
with Lord Ooinor at Cairo ; a statesman with a 
military training consulted with a sofdier who 
was to prove that he too was a statasinaii, 
Seldihn in British history had thcro Ixini 
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THE FIRST BRITISH BRIGADE MARCHING OUT OF WAD HAMED. 

{By tourtity of fh§ Craphu 


80 fortunate a combination. Behind the 
ruler of Egypt stood the wisest and most ex- 
perienced of British diplomatists. Bismarck 
might call Lord Salisbury a latb painted to 
resemble iron.” To the brutal and cynical 
Prussian Mr. Gladstone (whom the acute Ameri- 
can psychologist, William James, credited with 
os much or Yuore will-power than was possessed 
by Napoleon) was ” Professor ” Gladstone. The 
conjunction of Salisbury, Cromer, Kitchener 
pointed to the immediate destruction of the 
detestable tyranny of tlie Mahdi*s successor. 

Two questions dominated the coming cam- 
paign. Would Egyptian troops, even with 
superior weapons, face the most fanatical 
savages in Africa 7 How was the Army to 
bo fed and supplied with ammunition on its 
advance to the Dervish capital 7 

” The main point,” • we quote from Lord 
Ckomer’s Modem Egypt^ ” was to bring 
on an action at an early period of the 
campaign. Once victorious, even on a 
small scale, the Egyptian troops would 
acquire conhdenGo in tliemselves, and the 
enemy would be proportionately discouraged.” 
The disastrous defeats of Baker Pasha and 
Hioks Pasha were still present in tlie minds of 


the Egyptitm soldiers, and the recent discom- 
fiture of the Italians by the Abyssinians had 
shaken the prestige of Europeans. The Der- 
vislies at tlie battle of Debra Sin in 1887 hod 
routed tlie Abyssinians and sacked Gondar, 
the luicient cajiital of the Negus, and though 
the Negus Jolm liod won a victory over tlio 
Dervishes in 1889, tlie Abyssinian iriofiarch IukI 
been killed in the action, and the Abyssinian 
rearguard, retiring before the Dervishes, cut to 
pieces. The body of the dead Negus had 
been capturod and carried in triumph to 
Omdurman. If attacked by the Khalifa's 
followers, would the small Egyptian Army faro 
any better than had the large armies of the 
Abyssinians who liad been beaten by the 
Dervishes ten years before 7 As Lord Cromer 
observes, ”the smallest check liad above all 
things to be avoided. . It would be magnified in 
the eyes of the world, and altliough perhaps of 
slight intrinsic importance would produce a 
bod moral effect.” ’ The Commissioners of tlio 
Egyptian Debt representing France and Russia, 
then opposed to Great Britain’s guardianship of 
Egypt, objected to the expedition and to the 
expenses being paid out of the General Reserve 
Fund, from which £E.600,000 had been drawn 
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to cover the outlay. The cliHMonting Coiu- 
iiiisiBionors liod at oiico coniuieuced ati atstion 
against the Egj'pt ian Govornnient in the Mixed 
"'rribunal of First Instance at Cairo. 

The other questiofi, the feoding and muni- 
tioning of the Army, was also a diflicult one. 
Omdurman, it is true, was on the Nile, whieli 
might be used for the transport of food, baggage, 
and arms. But it was by no inoans certain tJiat 
the capture of Oindurman would end the war. 
The expedition’s base would bo Wady Haifa on 
the Nile. There was a railway os far osSarras, a 
little to the south of Wtvdy Haifa and of the seeoTid 
(*ataract. But betw'ooii Sarros and Omduniian 
f oi ir more cataracts obstructed the N i le. During 
high Nile, however, the river between Wiuiy 
Haifa and Omdurinaii w'os navigable, and gun- 
boats could accompany the iuvadors as they 
iidvanced, though “ everybody told the Sirdar 
that lie would never get the gunboats ovct the 
Fourth Cataract.”* With unlimited money — 
the money, it liappencd, was very limited — the 
navigation of the Nile would have been, com* 
])arativoly speaking, an easy affair. The ascent 
of tlie Nile with second-rate steamboats, 
sailing boafa and barges was another matter. 
'J'he wind would not be, nor was it always, 
favourable, and delays on the banks of the Nile 
under a blazing sun might spell disease and 
insubordination among the troops. 

' ** with Kitchener to Khartum," by O. W. Steewne. n. 10,1. 


There were those further considerations. If the 
Salisbury Cidjiiict fell, the expeditionary force 
might be recalled, and also — if he did not hasten 
his progress — the Sirdar might find on the Upix'r 
Nile a French expeditionary forego in thcoi'ot ical, 
or the Abyssi Ilians in actual, possession of tho 
lost Egyptian province. 

On July 20, 1890, indwd, ^Vfajor ^Tarcdiand 
landed at Loango, in the French Congo, 
to organize an expedition to tho Upper Nile. 
The contention of tho French diplomafjsta was 
that the Sudan hail become a res fnilliuft -a 
no-man's land which, like a desert island, might 
be appropriated by tho first coiiior. 

Tho yierfcction of the Sirdar’s arrangements 
for surmounting tho obstacles in his [lath 
diminisluMl those obstacles in tho eyes of liis 
contemporaries. 

On March 20, 1890, Akasha, fifty miles 
south of Sarrus, was occupied and by the 
beginning of Juno joined by a railway 
to Sarras. On tho night of June 6 the Sirdar 
dirt'ctcd two columns, numbering sonio 10.000 
men, on a Dervish force of less than 4,000 
oneampo<l at Firkot., sixbNm milos south 
of Akasha. llie noxt morning the Dorvishes 
wore surprised and routed at the trifling 
cost of 20 killed and 80 wounded. Don- 
goJa was in tho Sirdar’s possession before the 
end of Soptoinbor and tho furthest Egyptian 
out post' was fixed at MeroS (tho frontier post of 



THE BATTLE OP ATBARA. 

FINAL CHARGE OF BRITISH AND EGYPTIAN TROOPS. 

[Bf eamrlttf of Th§ Graphic* 
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LORD KITCHENER LAYING THE FOUNDA- 
TION-STONE OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, LUXOR. 


Roman Egypt), situatod at the foot of the 
Fourth Cataracts The firnt Act of the campaign 
hod coBt 411 lives (364 soldiers had died from 
cholera and other diseases) and £E. 7 15,000.* 
Ascending tho river, tlie Nile from Wady Haifa 
to Korti runs southwards, from Korti tu Abu 
Hamed it turns north-eastwards. Along the laise 
• — Wady Halfa-Abu Haiiied — of the triangle. 
Wady Haifa, Korti, Abu Hamed, tlio Sirdar 
determined to construct a railway. Tho lino 
would run through the Nnbiim desert, and he 
launched his rails and sleepers into the water- 
less desert while the other end of tho lino was 
still hold by tho enemy. Bimbashi (Sir 
Percy) Girouard, who suporintondod tho build- 
ing of the railway, was a Canadian, afterwards 
Director of Railways in South Africa, Hc3fore 
the work was completed Goncval Sir Archibald 
Hunter, the sword-arm of the Egyptian Army 
— to use Steevons*8 phrase — hod moved from 
Mero5 to Abu Hamed. A Dervish garrison had 
scattered before liirn. 

From Abu Hamed the course of the Nile is 
again southwards, and nearly half-way between 
Abu Homed and Omdurman a- tributary, the 
Atbara, runs into it. A little to the north of the 
junotion of the Atbara and the Nile lies Berber, on 
the eastern bank of the river. On August 31, 1897, 
this town was in the hands of the invaders, and 
the railway was now pushed forward from Abu 

• **ModenE«7Ptn..**p.Ql. 
t ** Will! Kltfchener to Khartum.*' p Sf». 


Homed to Berber. January I, 1898, the 
Sirdar 'telegraphed to Lord Cromer that ho 
thought that British troops should be sent 
to Abu Homed,** and that *' the fight for tho 
Sudan would appear to be likely to take place 
at Berber.** His request for reinforcements was 
complied wdth and a British brigade had joined 
him by tho beginning of March. The Sinlar*s 

forecast of the force which would bo neces- 
sary,** reiikarks Lord Cromer, “ was wonderfully 
accurate. . , . Amongst other high milibiry 
cpialities the Sirdar possessed the knowledge 
of how to adapt liis moans to Ills end.** 

The second and last Act of tho Ri\«*r 
War is divided into two Scenes. Tln^ 
first ends with the battle of f.he Atbara, 
the second with tho battle of Oindiir- 
man. To parry a counter- oiTcnsive against his 
communications, garrisons were kept by 
Sirdar at Meroo and Korti. In the angle north 
of tho junction of the Atbara and the Nile an 
entrenched oiunp, Fort Atbara, was mad<\ 
In February, 1898, the Emir Mahmoud, who com- 
manded the l^rvish division on tlie western bank 
of tho Nile at Metemmeh. nearly half-way between 
Fort Atbara and Omdurman, threw his troops 
across tho river and effected a junction with tlie 
Sirdar's old enemy, Osman Digna, on the o]>po- 
site bank, at Shendi. The combined Dervish 
forces advanced up the right bank of 
the Nile to Aliab and then struck ticrosH 
country to the Atbara. They were forced by 
the Sirdar, who had moved up the Atbara to 
Hudi, to take up a position at Nakheila, some 
35 miles from its mouth, on the north bank. 



THE EARL OF CROMER. 

[/#. WiUif 
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THE “SUDAN MILITARY RAILWAY." 

Moving camp to Abu Hamed section. 

[By court tsy of The Graphic. 

Winston Churchill, “ which the Arabs would 
have to make to march round the troops was 
nearly doubled by this movement. The utter 
iiri possibility of their flank march with a 
strongcT oiieniy on the radius of tho circle was 
now apparent.” 

The Sirdar’s next stop w'as to capture their 
base on tho Nile at Shendi. A flotilla, consisting 
of three gunboats and boats on which were eni- 
barkod sonic^ Egyptian troops, ascended tho river 
and took tho town. On April 4 the Sirdar’s foroo 



THE MAHDI’S TOMB, OMDURMAN. 

Showing the damage caused by the gunboats 

[Captaiu E. A. Stanion. By courtesy of The Graphic, 


’J’he intention of Mahmoud had been to cross tho 
river, at that period of the year waterless, at 
TTndi, and attack Berber and tho railhotul. 
Mahmoud had been anticipated by the Sirdar, 
whose east flank the Dervish leader was unable 
to turn because the wells on the lino of march 
to Berber were oither held by the Egyptians or 
filled up. 

Tho Dervishes had reached Nakheila on 
March 20. The following day the Sirdar moved 
nearer to the enemy. ” Tho detour,” aaj^ Mr. 
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of 14,000 men, including; tlio Britiwli brigrtdo 
iiiidor Gonornl Gatacro, udviinced still norro to 
Mahmoud's position, which liad boon lo ated 
by General Hunter and reporlcMl by him to 
bo “a strong one with xariba (stocrkade) 
and in heavy bush/* The Sirdar look no un- 
necessary risks, and a final recoiinaissancu 
M’as mode on April 5. Two days later, the 
Kgyptian Army, by a night march, arrived 
before Mahmoud’s zariba. At dawn iho 
bombardment of the Dervish camp began, and 
at 7.40 a.m. on April 8 the Sirdar ordered it to 
bo stormed. “ By 8.20 a.in.,” writes Mr. 
Churchill, “ the whole force ** had “ marched 
completely through the position and shot or 
bayoneted all in their path.” Eighteen British, 
16 native officers, and 626 men had been 
killed or woimdod. Of Mahmoud's forco 
scarcely 4,000 escaped ; thousands liad been 
killed and IVTahmoud himself was a prisoner. 
Sir Horatio Kitchener’s first engagement on 
a large scale rosc^mblod a deftly performed 
surgical operation. 

Among the civilians who entered into the 
zariba was the journalist, George Stoevens. 
Ho hod reminded the British public that 
the Sirdar’s army was nearly 1,400 miles from 
the sea, and about 1,200 from any place that 
the things armies wanted could possibly come 
from. ” It had,” ho said, ” to be supplied 
along a sand-bankeil river, a single line of rail. 



MAJOR MARGHAND. 

{By iautUiy o/ Tkt Graphic, 



OSMAN DIGNA, 

The Chief of the Mahdi’s Generals. 

[By courtesy of The Graph u . 

which was carrying the material for its own 
construction os well, and various camel-tracks. 
That 13,000 men could ever have been brought, 
into this hungry limbo at all,” ho aildf^l, 
” shows that the Sirdar is the only English 
general who has known how to campaign in 
tliis country.” 

Stoevens was a man who hatl had a most 
brilliant career at Oxford and in journalism. 
It may interest the reader to see, if he has 
not already soon it, the character-sketch 
of Kitchener from the pen of one who 
was by nature and education critical and 
who had trained to a very high degree 
his powers of observation and analysis. 

Major-G«^iieral Sir Horatio Herbert Kitchener is 4S 
years old by the book ; but that is irrelevant. He 
stands several inches over Gft., straight as a lancis 
and looks out imperiously above most men's heads ; 
his motions are deliberate and strong ; slender but 
firmly knit, he seems built for tireless, steel-wire en- 
durance rather than for power or agility : that alsc» 
is irrelevant. Steady, passionless eyes shaded by 
decisive brows, brick-red rather full cheeks, a long 
'moustache beneath which you divine an immuvabUt 
mouth ; his face is harsh, and neither appeals for aftec- 
tion nor stirs dislike. All this is irrelevant too : 
neither age, nor figure, nor face, nor any accident of 
person kiis any bearing on the essential Sirdar. You 
could imagine the character just the same ns if all the 
externals were different. He has no age iiut the prime 
of life, no bo«1y but one to can*y his mind, no face but 
one to keep his brain behind. 'J'he hiiiin and the will 
are the essence and the whole of the man— a brain ami 
a will BO perfect in their W'orkings ^at, in the face of 
extremest difficulty, they never scorn to know what 
struggle is.' You cannot imagine the Sirdar otherwise 
than as seeing the right thing to do and doing it. His 
precision is so inhumanly unerring, he is more like a 
machine than a man. 'You feel t hat he ought to ho 
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LOKD KITCHENER 

Talking to Egyptian Officials. 

{Zola*i SluJha. 

pat-(*iitcMl and shown with prklo at the Int^'rna- 

tional Exhibition. British Empiro : Exhibit No. I. 
hoTM concourEt the 8udaii Machine. 

The battle of the Atbara had boon fought to 
the east, tho' battlo of Omdurman was fought 
to the west of tlie Nile. Tho Army, reinforced 
by a Bocond British brigade and the 2l8t I^ancors, 
and by a battery of howitxors and two largo 
40-poimder g^uns. began in August to march 
up tho western bank. Throe new gun-boats 
had boon brought up in sections, 
gether and launched. An advanced baH<i was 
formed, first at Wad Hamed and afterwards 
upon Royan Island. Friendly Arab irrog^ars 
kept step with the Expeditionary Force on the 
opposite bank of tho river. 

It was on September 2, 1898, that the Afric^on 
Attila was routed. He could oppose 50,000 
fanatics against Kitchener's 22,000 troops. 
But the fanatics were badly, tho Egyptian 
and British soldiers well, armed. The Khalifa's 
sole chance of success had lain in a night 
attack on the Egyptian camp, but he had 
unaccountably preferred to stake his fortunes 
in the daylight. Tho details of the battle can 
be studied in Mr. Churchill’s *' River War ” and 
in other works ; the criticism on Kitchener’s 
tactics may bo left to Lord Roberts. 

The Battlo of Omdurmiin [ho wroto] is a proof that 
the Sirdar possesses all tho qualitlos which are neces- 
sary for a goiienvl commanding an army in the field : 
clear judgment, sound common sense, tenacity of 
purpose, quickness of porooptiou, promptitude of 
deeixiun. and, above all, an inflnito capacity for 
taking pains, whilst his talent for organization has 
shone most conspicuously. It Is owing to Lord 
Kitchener that tho Egyptian Army has been turned 
into such a splendid fighting machine, and it is to tho 
system of organization which he perfected in such a 
masterly manner that tho several details of the .cam- 


paign in the Sudan wcfre carried out without a hitch 
in tho face of considerable dilTlcalties, and he was 
enabled to concentrate hb force on the pl.ains of 
Chndiirinan almost to tho hour at which he liod pn- 
dlcted long boforo that Gordon should at lost l>e 
avenged.*** 

Judged by results, tho Sirdar’s conduct of the 
battlo was beyond reproach. Of tho Dervish 
host it has been estimated that 11,000 or tso 
wore killed and 16,000 woimdod. The British 
losses did not exceed 400, of whom only a small 
proportion were killed. Omdurman fell into 
the hands of tho conqueror, the Klialifa fled, and 
Gordon had been avenged. 

Kitchener’s cainpaign in the valley of tho Nili^ 
had set up a new standard of efficiency in mili- 
tary matters ; the tradition of “ muddling 
tluough ” was ended, and tho result hod bc^i^n 
obtained at a trifling cost in men and money. 
Naval officers who, like Lieutenant (now Rear- 
Admiral) Beatty ,took part in tho expedition may 
have had little to learn in respect of efficiency, but 
to some soldiers in the British Army — and, above 
all, to the British War Office — ^Kitchener hud 
tacitly administered a needed lesson. 

In an article entitled “ Campaigning with 
Kitchener.” which appeared in Blackwood's 
Magazine for December, 1902; a staff officer 
— glancing at tho War Office — vindicated one of 
the causes of Kitchener’s success. 

Nonn of our generals before Kitchener [wrote thiH 
offlt^r] ever attempted, still less succeeded in attempt- 
ing, to wage war without orders, without forms, with- 

^Ths rimw. Deiicmber 2. 1S98. 



The Late GEORGE W. STEEVENS. 

iElUat Gr Fry. 
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THE SIRDAR, SIR H. H. KITCHENER, AND HIS A.D.G., BIMBASHI J. K. WATSON. 

[By eaurltsy ot Th$ Gtaphic. 


■out states or jKvpETaBEEtriE of any sort op kind. A 
normal year’s campaign in the Sudan began with the 
iasiio of tho erdte de baiaille to those roiicijrncd and 
ended with thet promulgation of the Queen’s enii- 
gratiilatione at the close of the war. Tho rest of the 
usually voluminous documents incidental to cam- 
paigning are wanting, for the best of all nvisons— 
namely, that nonis over existed. 

When the average Aldershot general takes the held 
ho has foisted on him a moss of phenomenally 
useless dpcuinents, which do moro to cause general 
trouble and pardysis than any acts of tho enemy. 


I could name a campaign not a thousand miles from 
Suakin that was eritindy ruined by them. Hut 
Kitchont»r*a oHIco stationery consist<*<l of a sheaf 
of telegraph forms which ho carried in his helmet and 
a pf‘ncil which ho carried in his pocket ^nd that 
siifTlced. .^foreover, ho schlom read an ofTleiai letter, 
and never wrote one, and how much wear and tear 
was thereby saved let thoso say who havo had the 
misfortune to servo under gunerals afflicted with the 
curse of penmanship. 

Tho picturo might be uvorcoloiirod, but it 
tlirow into relief an essential feature of 
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COLONEL SIR PERCY GIROUARD. 

[LafaysUt. 


Kitchoiier'fl inothods. Ilo navcxl tinio tind ho 
8HVud money by ignoring autiquutod prooudent 
and out-of-date exaiiiplo8. ** The financial 
fliiccoHEi,'* coiuiiionts Lord Cromor, ** ^vas no loss 
rcniarkablo tliaii tho military. Tho total codt 
of the campaign of 181)0-98 was £E. 2,354,000, 
of which £B. 1,200,000 was spent on railways and 
telegraphs and £E. 165,000 on gunboats. Tho 
military expenditure, properly so cidlod, only 
amounted to £E.996,000.” 

Five days after the battle of Oindurtnan, 
on September 7, news of a grave character 
reached the Sirdar. Europeans had arrived at 
Fashoda on the Wliito Nile. Sending the jour- 
nalists back to Cairo, ho steamed up tho river 
to ascertain the facts for himself, t akii^ on board 
his boats a considerable force, a bAttery of 
artillery and four Maxim guns. On September 
18 he approached Fashoda and discovered Major 
Marchand there with a handful of block soldiers 
and a few French officers. Manihaiid was 
claiming tho country in the namo of France. An 
Interview took place between tho French ex- 
plorer and the British general, who, as a youth, 
had fought for France. Marchand reports tho 
conversation that passed between them : — 

** Do you know. Major, that this affair may set 
France and England at war ? '* 

f bow«Hl, without replying, (hmeral Kitclicner 
rose. was very pale. I also rose. Kitchener 
gasod at his 2,000 ; then at my fort, on the ramparts 
of which tin; bayonets gleamed. 


“ We are tho stronger,*' Kitchener remarked after 
his leisurely survey. 

** Only a' flght can settle that,*' was Marchand’s 
reply. 

** Right you are," was tho Englisliman’s reply, 
** eoino along, let’s have a whisky and soda.”* 

According to Dr. Emily, who was witli 
Marchand, the Sirdar, unlike one of his com- 
panions, was exceedingly tactful. A slip on his 
part might liavo caused war between Franco 
and England and the history of the world have 
been clianged. 

Tf hc) w'os, it is not to be wondered that iht; 
Siiilar was “ very pale.** Tho cautious Bismarck 
had been dismissed by the flighty William 11. in 
1890, which was tho year of the publical ion of 
CaptainMahan*s '* lufluence of Sea Power upon 
History ” — a work which was to have such an in- 
fluence on t he Kaiser. Tho Kiel Canal had been 
opened in 1895, tho Kaiser’s telegram disymtehod 
to Kruger in 1890. German int rigues in Turkey 
were notorious, and it was announced that t h(^ 
German Emperor and Empress wore to visit 
at t he end of 1898 Const antinople and Jerusalem. 
A war between the two groat democracies of 
Western Europe would have been for both 
suicidal, and, thanks mainly to Kitchener's 
delicate liandling of the negotiations with 
Marchand, tho danger of a collision between 
Franco and Great Britain vanished. It is not 
tho least of the services which have boon rt*n- 
dered by Kitchener to the British nation. 

Tho victory of Omdurman was rewarded with 
a peerage, and I^ord Kitchener returned to 
England. He met with an enthusiastic wel- 
come. Lord Salisbury, who as a scientist dis* 
liked rhetoric, praised liim unreservedly. 

Ho will remain [said the then Premier] a striking 
figure, not only adorned by tho valour fmd patriotism 
which all sucoessful generals can sliow, but with the 
most extraordinary comblnjktion of calculation, of 
strategy, of Btatesmonshlp, which it ever fell to any 
general in these circumstances to dbplay. . . . 

He took exactly the time necessary for his work; 
ho made precisely the preparations which that work 
required ; he expended upon it tho time, the resource, 
and the military strength precisely which it demanded, 
and his victory came out with absolute accuracy, 
like ilie answer to a scientific calculation. 

Perhaps, however, the tribute which Lord 
Kitchonor valued most was the £120,000 
raised at his instance for the foundation of a 
Gordon Memorial College. ” Those who have 
conquered.” he said, ” are caUed upon to civi- 
lize,” and he proposed to civilizo the Sudanese 
by educating them. The foundation-stone 
was laid by him in January, 1899, and tho 
College opened by him in 1902. Through tho 
Gordon 'Memorial College be spread the 
English language and British ideas on the 

* " Laid Kitchener ef Kherteom." br Uw Author of ** Kiss 
Edwsnl the Soveuth *' (NIebet). p. 92. 
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Upper Nile. Further, a new Khartum wa» 
planned by him. 

At the end of 1890 he was suddenly sum- 
moned to the seat of the Boor War. As T^ord 
Roberts’s Chief of the Staff, he contributed 
greatly to the victories of the Field-Mars iial. 
At Paardoborg ho was virtually in comiTiand, 
but, as General Maurice observed, “ he entirely 
lacked any stalT adequate to watch over for 
him the general scope of the action.” Paiirde- 
berg, though a drawn, was for the British a 
successful battle. “ Cronjo’s mobility,” again 
to quote General Maurice, “was destroyed 
and his oxen and horses killed and scattered, 
the spirit of his burghers criiahe<l. The Boer 
commandos imprisoned in the bo<l of the 
Modder were, in fact, doomed.” 

Lord Roberts had eulogized Lord Kitchener’s 
tactics at Omdurman. lie had now an oppor- 
tunity of personally acquainting himself with 
Lord Kitchener’s qualities. After resigning 
the command in South Africa to him, ho told 
the public that he had ” implicit confidence ” 
in Lord Kitchener’s ” judgment and military 
skill ” and that ” no one could have laboured 
more incossantly or in a more self-offacnng 
manner than Lord Kitchener had done, and no 
one could have assisted him more loyally without 
"a thought of self-aggrandizement.” In the 
latter connexion we may mention that, when it 
W 41 S suggested by the Government that Sir 
Evelyn Wood, his old chief, should servo imder 
him in South Africa, Lord Kitchener refused 
to entertain the idea, but offered instead to 
serve under his senior officer. 

As Commander-in-Chief in South Africa, Lord 
Kitchener will be chiefly remembered for his 
blockhouse system end his efforts to bring the 
war to a satisfactory conclusion without 
liumiliating the Boors. While there can be little 
doubt but that the blockhouse system, and the 
“ drives ” incidental to it, materially shortened 
the war, it is certain that the loyalty of tlie 
Boers during tho Great War was very largely 
duo to liis firm but kindly treatment of that 
brave and patriotic people. Years after. 
General Botha publicly called Lord Kitclicnor 
liis ** old war friend.” 

The quotation below is from a '•report of a 
Bpoeoh of Lord Kitchener delivered at (’ape 
Town when he was • on tho point of leaving 
South Africa : — 

Lord Kitchener, in reply, said ho accepted 
the presentation sword as an honour done 
to the Army. To his relief ho had found 
that the Cape Colonists did not denounce 
martiid law, for which ho was primarily 


responsible. Without, it the farmers of iho 
colony would have boon either iK'tiinlly 
or politically doad. The farmers had been 
foil with lies, not always told fhein in 
Dutch, until tJiey thought the British p(H)plo 
wore a nation of monsters. Martial law 
had then stopped in and preventcxl people 
from taking a fatal sic^p. It luul also been 
effective in preventing inunitioiis of war 
from roacliing tho onoiny. Now that peace 
hod come, ho asked thorn all to put aside 
racial feelings, and also to put aside “ leagues ” 
and ” bonds,” and to strive for tho w*»lfare 
of their common colony. Briton ami Boer 
hml had a (food fiyht, and they irere now fihaking 
hands after it. It was a hajrpy augury for 
the futuro that tho peoplo of (*apo (,\)h»iiy luul 
not demit in a vindictive spirit with the <iues- 
tion of tho rebels. Lord Kitchoiier coii- 
chidod by expressing the hopo that all tho 
colonists would soon become again a hapjry 
and imittMl family as Providcwico meant thorn 
to bo. 

'riie Boer War had oiidod by Juno, 1902, 
and once again J^ord Kitcbeiier was in his native 
country. During Ids brief stay lie miuli^ some 
weighty pronouncoinents on the duty of pre- 
paring in peace t ime for war. Tlius, addressing 
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Yoomanry at Welshpool in September, 1002, he 
spoke as follows : — 

You Yeomanry liave hod some experience 
of what it means to bo more or less untrained 
in war, and how p*eatly a man, whatever liis 
spirit aTid pluck may bo, is handicapped by 
want of training in a fight. You, therefore, 
well realize with me liow essential it is tliat 
tlio young men of the country should join the 
military forces and bocoriio trained by tlio/^o 
wlio have reaped experience during tliia war, 
so tliat they may in tlieir turn bo ready, if the 
necessity should arise, to take their place os 
trained men in the raii!^ You must not for- 
get that we shall not alwa^'S havo, nor do we 
wish to havo, a war that lasts long enough to 
train our men during the campaign. It is, 
therefore, 1 tiiink, of vital importance that 
everyone, whether in this counf.ry or in that 
Greater Britain beyond the seas, should rea- 
lize that it is the bounden duty and high 
privilege of every Brit isli able-bodied man to 
defend and maintain that great Empire, the 
citizenship of which we havo inherited and 
the honour and glory of which the men of the 
Empire are determined shall, as far as lies in 
their power, bo handed on untarnished to 
those that follow ua 

A few days before ho hod spoken to much the 
same effect at Stockton-on-Teos and had, 
besides, appealed to capitalists to employ. 


whenever they could, the soldiers who had 
fought in South Africa. 

I would take this opportunity of reminding 
you that a great number of the very best of 
those men who were with me in South 
Africa have now returned, or are returning, 
to their homos in tliis country. Tneso men 
bn VO a certain amount of money whioh will 
enable them to have a holiday with their 
people. But after that they will want em- 
ployment ; and I maintain that, having 
merited the approbation of their countrymen 
by their services in South Africa, it is not too 
much to ask that some direct stop should be 
taken in great industrial centres like this, and 
amongst largo employers of labour, to find 
them good, permanent, wage-earning posi- 
tions. 

The next post to be filled by Lord Kitchener 
was that of Commander-in-Chief in India, where 
he resided from the en dof 1002 to September, 
1000. The term Commander-in-Ghief was, 
however, a misnomer, since the Commander- 
in-Cluef*s control of the Army was shared with 
another soldier^ -the Military Member of Council. 
To abolish this dual control became an object 
of Lord Kitchener. The Viceroy, Lord Curzon, 
opposed him, and an unfortunate quarrel arose, 
whioh finished with the resignation of the 
Viceroy. 
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In his Minutes of January 1 and March 18, 
1906, Lord Kitchener stated his case against 
dual control. 

In no other department of the Govorninont of 
India, he objected, was it considered necessary 
to have a dual control. The olficos of Iho 
Commoiider-in-Chief and Military Member, 
owing to the dual system, bectune “ paper- 
logged with more or less unnecessary verbiage.’* 
One of the thief faults of the Indian 
system is the enormous delay and endless dis^ 
cussion which it involves. It is iiTipossible 
to formulate or carry out any consistent 
military policy. No needed reform can be 
initiated^ no useful measure can he adopted^ 
without being subject to veseatiaus and, for the 
most partf unnecessary criticism — nst merely 
as regards H^e ftnanciaX effect of the proposal 
bat as to its desirability or necessity from the 
purely ^ military poitU of view. The fault 
lies simply in the system, whidh has created 
two offices which have been trained to un^ 
fortunate jealousy and antagonism and which, 
therefore, duplicate work, and in the duplica- 
tion destroy progress and defeat the true 
ends of military eificiency. The system is one 
of dual control and divided responsibility. 
It is a system of ** want of trust,” such os that 
which has recently been condemned and 
abolished in the Army at hoine. 

In India, as in England, it was ” owing to the 
defects in the liighor administration of the Anny 
that essentials liod boon disregarded and military 
progress and ediciency hod not kept pace with 
the times.” The Military Department hiwi no 
direct relations with the Army, and, being a 
civil department, were out of touch with the 
troops. ” It is true,” he added, ” they keep 
records and opinions which they quote from 
time to time ; but these are generally anti- 
quated.” Ho felt it was his ” imperative duty ” 
to state his conviction that the then present 
system was ’’faulty, inefficient, and incapable 
of the expansion necessary for a groat war in 
which the armed might of the Empire would be 
engaged in a life and death struggle,” and he 
quoted the example of Japan as showing what 
could be done by thoroughly enlightened and 
up-to-date methods of army administration. 

Lord Kitchener had, to a considerablo extent, 
his own way. The Military Member disappeared ; 
the new Viceroy, Lord Minto, sympathized with 
Lord Kitchener’s aims. The reforms wldch the 
Commonder-in-Chief mode botli during and after 
Lord Curzon’s .Vioeroyalty were far-reaching. 
In a Memorandum of April 11, 1004, ho had 
pointed out that ” nothing was more essential 
for oomplete preparation in peace and for 
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successful operation in war tlian tliat an army 
should liavo a thoroughly trained and highly 
educated general stall.” Acconlingly a Staff 
College at Quetta was creatcnl. The stress 
which he laid on education may bo gathered 
from an extract from the same Momonvndiim 

inuKt follow a system of training for 
war suited to the vastly changed conditions 
of the pnweiit day, and st^lfastly oliininato 
all obsolete traditions. In all ranks, from tlio 
]>riviite soldier to the (leneral Officer, each 
stop iqi the ladder requires a correspoiuling 
increase iu knowledge, in self-reliauco, in the 
power of initiative, in the habit of remlily 
accepting responsibility, and in the faculty of 
coiiiniand, qualities whii’.Ii can be attained 
only by umeiiiit ting study comliiiiwl with 
constant practice 

It is rocognized that it is the dut y of a com- 
manding oflicor to (Hlucato aTid train his men 
in all branches of scildiering. but hithi'rto it 
has not been so generally uiiderstof)d that tins 
holds equally true as regards the inlucation 
and iraiiiing of the officers s<»r\’ing under him. 
The plea that toiMjhing is a difficult art which 
it is given to few to itequire is ono which cannot 
bo accepted. The whole secret of preparing 
for war is a matter of training and instruction, 
and commanding or other officers who profess 
or show their incapacity os iiistruotois^ and 
their inability to train and educate those under 
them for all the situations of modern war, must 
be deemed unfit for the positions they hold. 
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The Hystom at present in foreo in India, 
whereby officers are sent to garrison classes to 
prepare for tlieir promotion oxaininatioTis, 
is particularly faulty. Knowledge thus 
crammed up in the course of a fow weeks, 
only to bo forgotten as soon as the excunina- 
lion is passed, is in no sense education. In 
future tlio military education of officers must 
bo imparted witliin their regiments ; it must 
commence from tho day they join and con- 
tinue until they leave the service. 

Among other measures ho rearmed and ro- 
-distributed the Army and did everything he 
could to promote docontraliKation of work and 
devolution of authority. His object throughout 
was to prepare the Army for war^ not peace 
manoeuvres. 

“ My sole aim,*’ he said in a farewell speech, 
*' . . . has been to place tho administra- 

tion of the Army in India on a business footing.” 

A modern army [he continued] is not, as is 
sometimes erroneously supposed, a costly 
toy maintained for purposes of ceremonial 
and display, nor, on the other hand, is it an 
instrument of aggression to be used for 
national or individual aggrandizement. It 


is simply an insurance against national 
disaster ; and the expenditure incurred on it 
is strictly comparable with private expendi- 
ture on similar precautionary measures. 
Tlie first business condition nocossary to 
justify our military expenditure is that the 
army maintainod should be in a thoroughly 
efficient state, and, therefore, able, at all 
times of need, to carry out whatever may 
be expected from its numerical strength. 
Expenditure of money on* an inefficient 
army can no more be defended than tho pay- 
ment of premia to an insolvent company. 

Created Field-Marshal in 1009 he returned 
home from India tna China, Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United States. The 
Governments of Australia and New Zealand 
called him in as a specialist to advise them on 
military affairs. 

In 1011 he was appointed British Agent 
and Consul-General in Egypt, and he was 
holding that position when the Great War 
broke out. liis reports on tho finances, ad- 
ministration, and condition of Egypt and the 
Sudan are additional evidence of his untiring 
energy, comprehensive ability, and genuine 
benevolence. 

Here is a last quotation from his writings : 
** Tho development and elevation of the char- 
acter of a people depends mainly on the growth 
of self-control and tho power to dominate 
natural impulses, as well as on the practice of 
unobtrusive self-reliance and perboverance, com- 
bined with reasoned determination.” 

Such in brief outline had been the career of 
the British Minister of War who succeeded Mr. 
Asquith in the ” paper-logged ” offices at White- 
hall. Respected and admired in Groat Britain, 
tho Colonies, India, France, and Russia, and 
feared in Germany, Lord Kitchener was 
obviously the right man to direct the 
military forces of the Empire. A Prussian 
Staff Officer who had been sent to study 
him during the Qmdurman Campaign published 
at the time his impressions of the Sirdar. 

”Lord Kitchener is animated,” Major von 
Tiedemann informed the Germans, ** with 
keen ambition, but he does not covet favour 
with the crowd ; he knows that everything he 
does and orders is rij^t and proper.” At the 
Battle of Omdurman the Prussian remarked 
that Lord Kitchener ”was cool and perfectly 
calm ” and *’gave his orders without in the 
least raising his voice ” and ” idways made tho 
right arrangements at the right moment.” 

. • . He seemed to be “absolutely in- 
different to personal danger,” but never to do 
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unything out of bravtulo. Acting, said 
ttiis critic, “ is out of tlio question with iiiin ; 
he is alwu3m perfectly natural.” 

Suininariziiig the campaign. Major von Tiede- 
imum observed : — “ Thus l^ord Kitchener waited 
iiiiconccmodly for the right moment, but pounced 
with eagle-like swiftness and certainty upon 
liis prey and dealt the decisive blow in a 
surprisingly short time. lie had neglected 
nothing.” 

From the Omdurman campaign onwards 
the over-trained soldiers of Germany, who liad 
come to believe that they had almost a mono> 
poly of military science, watched with uneasiness 
the movements of the “ Man of Khartum.” 
If in the years before the Great War lie had been 
placed at the War Office and not at Cairo, it 
is conceivable that the German plans for heaping 
upon Europe would have been laid tusidc, or, 
at all events, postponed. The Oinnii'ciont at 
Potsdam had a wholesome resfiect for him — a 
lespeet which the Germans certainly did not 
extend to any “ political ” Minister of War. 

Corlj'lo had told tho Gormans that Great 
Rritoin was inhobih^d mostly by fools, 'rho 
Imaves at Berlin perceived that hc^ro was a 
Briton who was neither fool nor knave. 

lliord Kitchener was the soldier-representative 
of British civilization, just as the barbarian who 
invited his soldiers to contemplate with cheerful 
submission the possibility of their having, in 
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obedience to his orders, to shoot their own 
fatliivrs and brothers, who bode his soldiers give 
no quarter to the Chinese, and who cominandcxl 
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or acquicHced in tho devanttation of Belgiuni re- 
presented the forces of disorder that had sur- 
vived from ages when brigands and pirates were 
revered as heroes. To Lord Kitchener ^vaging 
war vrw a painful duty, not a pleasant, exciting 
and lucrative occupation. While General von 
IJobert, ox-Govemor of German East Africa, 
was assorting in a German Court of Justice 
that ‘*in Africa it was impossible to get on 
without cruelty,” Lord Kitchener's life was one 
long protest against that inhuman doctrine. 
His character and conceptions of government 
take us back through the centuries to the 
wisest and noblest of the Roman administrator- 
soldiers. ** A few years before the birth of Christ 
there was living in the Roman Empire a 


personage who, allowing for the progress that 
humanity has made in the interval, possesstnl 
many of the qualities wliich distinguish the 
refounder of Khartum. The cliaracter of 
Agrippa, the business manager of Augustus, 
has been drawn by the inspiring historian, 
Ferraro. 

” Agrippa,” he observes, ” was a representa- 
tive of the true’ Bomjtfft character. . . . I'o 

the fine qualities of his race he had been able to 
add the attractions of culture. Gifted with an 
intellect both bold and agile, practical and eager 
to learn, proud l>ut at* fihe siuno time simple, 
strong, sure, and fait-hful, he had been both a 
general and an admiral, on architect, a geogra- 
pher, a writer, a collector of works of art, and 
an administrator of public departments. For 
32 years without a moment's relaxation his 
varied and inexhaustible talents hod been 
placed at the service of his party during the civil 
wars, and aff^er wards devoted to the republic and 
its people. . . . Destiny hod for ever 

attached his name to the facade of the Pantheon., 
in the centre of the world,* and htul placed it. 
above the generations who were to pass before' 
this imperishable monument, but destiny had 
been imwilling to make him Ca3sar's equal by 
granting him time for the conquest of Ger- 
mania.” 

Lord Kitchener hod kept aloof from the 
mimic warfare of party politics. When the 
Great War burst forth he had been serving his 
Monarch and his country in the field or in t he 
Council Chamber for over 40 years. 

His childhood hod been spent amid the 
echoes of the Crimean War and Indian Mutiny. 
He had lived to see the Russians and tht^ 
Indians facing with the British the same foe, and 
to si^ his countrymen as a bisly follow the 
example ho had sot them in 1870, whe^n^ a 
youth, ho had joined the heroic FrcMicluiien 
who were struggling with the forces of blood 
and iron” which then, as in 1914, were seeking 
to destroy France. 

Would destiny grant Lord Kitchener time to- 
organize the military forces of the British 
Empire so that they might decisively turn the 
scale in the struggle with Pan-GerrruiniKin t 
On August 6, 1914, he shouldered the immensi* 
burden which had been suddenly tlurimt u|K)n 
Ills shoulders. As his instructions., to the 
soldiers who wore leaving for the seat of war 
show* ho was, as ever, calm 'and self-reliant. 
Between those instructions and the Kaiser's 
oiders no greater contrast could well be imagined. 
We end this chapter by quoting in extenao- 
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Lord Kitchener’a zncsssage to each Tiiembrr 
of the ]*!xpeditioiiary Anny . 

You are ordered abroad tv) a soldier of the 
King to help our French comrades agiiinst 
tlio invasion of a common enemy. You have 
to perform a task which will need your 
courage, your energy, your patience. Ko- 
iiiomber that the honour of the British Ariuy 
depends on your individual conduct. 

It will be your duty not only to set an 
example of discipline and perfect steadinc^ss 
under fire, but also to maintain the most 
fiitmdly relations with those whom you aim 
helping in this struggle. The operations in 
whifh you are engaged will, for the most part, 
taika* place in a friendly country, and you 
cam do N'our own country no better service 
than in showing yoursa^lf in Franco iwid 
J^el gill 111 in the true character of a British 
soldier. 

Bi 3 invariably courteous, considerate, and 
kind. Never do anything likely to injure or 


destroy property, and always look upon 
looting ns a disgraceful lu.'it. You are sure 
to meet with a welcome and to bo trust ed ; 
your conduct must justify that welcome and 
that trust. 

Your duty cannot bo done unless your 
health is sound. So keep constantly on your 
guard against any excesst».s. In this lunv 
experience you may find temptations both in 
wine and women. You must entiri^ly resist 
both temptations, and, while treat.ing all 
women with perfect courtesy, you should 
avoid any intimacy. 

Do your duty bravely. 

Fear ( 3 od, 

Honour the King. 

KITCnTENER, 

Field-Marshal. 

'Pho personality of a man is not always 
expressed by his style, but Lord Kiti^hiMier’s 
stylo was the man. 
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LUXEMBURG AND THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY. 




CHAPTER XX. 


THE GERMAN INVASION OF 
LUXEMBURG AND BELGIUM. 


Tuji Wak Bkcins— Gkrman Skizukk of LuxKMuuHa — U sklkss L’rotksts — Preparations for 
Defence — Unexpectedness of German Attack— G ouRACKors Belgian IIesistancm — Negoiia- 
1 TONS StTLL IN PllOaRESS — OlLIECT OF GERMAN StRATEOV — SPEECH HY KlNG Al.IllCIlT— T hE CROSS- 
ING OF THE BkLQTAN FRONTIER — LlMRURO AND VkRVIF-RS— MeUSE BrIDOKS DESTROYED — ThB 

Attack on Visi^ — F irst Reports of Massacres Untrue — Anomaixjus Position of the Garde 
C iviQUE — G erman Forge Ambushed— Belgian Civilians Involved -German Reprisals - 
“ Friohtfulkess.” 


I N tho very early days of August, 1914, 
I0uro()e passcxi suddenly from the cool 
anto-chatiiber of poliitc'S into the heated 
arena of war. Tho war, as wo liavi' 
seen, o])i‘iied witli the Gernuui invasion (»f 
Belgium. The first mililary operation of real 
iinportanco was tho attack on Li ego. 

In order to coiriprehend the pur|X)rt (.if 
the sudden onslaught upon i^i(>ge and the 
full importance of tho check which its 
unexpectedly gallant defence inflicted upon 
tho Gormiuis, it is noccsstiry to note tlio 
success which had attended the first step 
of tlioir advance, in Luxemburg. Hero 
almost everything went in accordiuicc witli 
llio general Gertniui plan, whic^h was secretly 
and swiftly to movo a large but lightly-oqiiippod 
force towards tlio Fraiico-Belgiau frontier. 
The light equipment was due to the necessity 
for rapid and socrot movement and also to tho 
belief in Berlin that tho troops would obtain 
provisions in Belgium and that animuiiiiiori 
and transport trains with tho lioavy artillr3ry 
i‘ould bo sent on after tho mask was thrown 
off and would reach tho troops before they 
were seriously needed. Tims it was possible 
fer tho advance^ guard to take Luxemburg 
completely by surprise. During tho night of 
Saturday, August 1, German soldiers arrived 


and occMipied the station as well tlio raili^ ay 
bridges on the 'rn'svos and Trois Viorges lim'S 
30 as to ensure Iho subsequent passage of Ger- 
man trbop trains through the Grand Duchy, 
and on Sunday, August 2,. tho popiilalioii of 
Liixoinburg awakonod to find that tlioy were 
no longor free citizens in tlioir own country, 
btnsausi) all the moans of coinmiiniiriitioii wore 
in tho hands of dotaclimentH of soldiiTs in 
German iiniforni, (;oininnndod in iniiiiy cases 
hy oflicers iii wliorn tho surprised citiziMis 
recognized tiien wlio, up to two days previously, 
hiui been iiiaH(|iieriiding as einployces in oilices 
ill Luxemburg. Tliero, of course, they iiad 
acquii'od an intiinato knowledge of the topo- 
grapliy of tho place luid ail its internal arrange- 
ments, w'hich eiiabl(.Hl them not only to place 
the soldiers everywhere to the best lul vantage, 
but also to indicate where stores of provisions 
could bo eomriiandeerod and wliat persons should 
bo arrestfxl iii fiirtlioraiico of Gorman plans. 
Against a plot so nmningly devisod and so 
effectively carried out the citizens of Luxem- 
burg vroro hel[)loss. 

'Fhis might not have bix»n the case if Furope, 
only half a century ago, could have forescreii 
tho rise of a great military Towc^r in GtTtnony 
whicli would regard intiTiiational treaties lis 
mere scraps of paper,” hiTauso tho position 
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of Luxombiirg, wliich lias soinotimois been 
coriiparetl to JenisAleiri unci somotimes to 
Cbbriiltnr, innkeH it one of tlie great natural 
Btrongliolds of the eartli. The eity HtandH on a 
roeky plateau, with precipitous desceiitH of 
»ev(‘ral hundred feet upon three sides, and is 
only connected with the neighbouring country 
on the west — i.c., towards Praiieo. Thus it 
seemed to have becm ploccHl as the natural 
barrier against advance from the German side ; 
and the fortifications, chiefly hewn out of the 
solid rock, had been so increased and 
strengthened by the Spaniards, Austrians, 
Fronch, and Dutch, who had held Luxemburg 
in successive ages, that in the middle of the last 
century, before the days of high explosives, 
it was held to bo second only to Gibraltar in 
impregnability if resolutely defended. 

But, as has been said, Europe did not foresee 
that a time could come when an armed German 
Empire would strive to abolish international 
honour as a factor in world-politics. So the 
mighty fortifications of Luxemburg were de- 
molished in accordance with the Treaty of 


tendon in 1867 and beautiful public gardens 
wert) laid out in their place. 

This was a great triumph of civilization, 
substituting a mere scrap of ])afx^r and the 
national honour of its signatories for the 
frowning forts with their snarling embrasures 
toothed with guns ! No doubt there were 
many among the cultiircxi German officers who 
stri>11cd amid the rose.s and lavemder, never 
more beautiful or fragrant, than in the early 
August of 1014’s ivondrous summer, who hiul 
studied the history of Europe enough to realize 
that their Kaiser liod in very deed nuulo ii 
name for himself unlike that of any potentate 
in t he pri‘vious annals of the world. 

At this timo, of course, the groat gorges 
of Luxemburg w'ere spanned by fine viaducts, 
and of these the most import.ant to the Germans 
was the Adolf Bridge, which they hod carefully 
seized on the niglit of August 1. 

1'Jio first to atteni£)i a futile resistance was 
M. Eyscheu, a member of the Cabinet, who 
drove his motor-car across the Adolf Bridge 
and confrontod the leading ofTicer of the 
German advance guard with a cofiy of the 
Trc*aty, guaranteeing the neutrality of the 
State. To this tho German officer merely 
replio<l tliat he was oequamted with the 'IVeaty, 
but had his orrlers. The Archduchess Marie 
Adelaide, who also tried to block the bridge 
with her motor-car, and General Vandyck, 
Commandant of Luxemburg, who arrived in 
anger to protest, fared no bettor, for tho former 
was simply told to go homo at onco and tho 
latter was confronted with a revolver. 

On the same day tho Imperial (Chancellor 
at Berlin telegraphed l.o the Luxemburg Govern- 
ment that no hostile act against the Grand 
Duchy hod been taken, but only measures 
necessary to secure the safety of Gksrman 
troops by protecting the railways of Luxem- 
burg against a possible attack by tho French. 

Having thus seized Luxemburg the Gennaiis 
lost no time in strengthening their position 
against attack, destroying for tliis purpose 
all the villas, fann-housos, woods, and standing 
crops wliich might have provided cover for an 
enemy. At tho same time no pretext was too 
flimsy for the arrest of the citizens as spies. 
Thus Luxemburg began to appreciate fully 
the blessings of German rule. 

In a few days Luxemburg began to wonder 
why the tide of Gorman invasion did not pass on 
more quickly towards France ; but the fact was 
that the tide had received an unexpected check 
elsewhere, which delayed it a)) along the liiie. 
The light equipment of the invading force had 
proved to be too light to break down the 
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Belgian barrier at Liege. Frovisions and 
ammunition ran short, and the attacking army 
was obliged to wait not only for these, but also 
for the heavy guns which, according to tho 
original plan, were to have been sent on com- 
fortably tliroiigh Belgium, behind tho victorious 
anny of occupation, because they would pro- 
bably not bo needed, except to batter down 
tho forts of Paris ! 

Tho resistance of liege upset all thc^se 
pliuis, although the actual circumstances 
of tho fighting which led to this result wero 
equally puzzling at tho inoinent to Belgium’s 
friends and foes. 

It was on August 2 that Germany 
liod already signified the value whici; 
slio attached to “ scraps of paper ’* by 
seizing ^Luxemburg, whose neutrality sh($ 
was bound by treaty to rc^spect and protect. 
Baron do Broqueville, Chief of the Belgian 
Cabinet, declared on that dale liis conviction 
that Belgian territory would not be violated. 
Nevortliclcss, ixo effort was being sptured to 
make ready for tho worst, although perliajis not 
even tlio Belgians dreamed at that moment of 
the frightful ordeal wliich was coming iquin 
their country — almost with tho suddenness of a 
thunderbolt from a blue sky — or the splendid 
heroism w’it)i which it would be met. 

At tho end of July, when the storm was aljout 
to burst, 13 classes of Belgian recruits 
liad been called to the colours ; but even so tjio 
entire army numbered only 200,000 men — 
a total which in a historical retrospect of the 
forces subsequently engaged, scarcity soenxs 
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mure than a group of ini'ii struggling against 
the first wave's of grf‘y green tide? of tnxqis 
by whicli they wero soon inevitably siir- 
roiiuded and thrown bm*k. 

Perhaps no better evidenei'^ of t In* iinexpt'trted- 
ness of the siuosliing blow, deliberately pre- 
pared ittnd reiiKtrsclessly cU'livered, against 
Belgium can bo found tjiau tho fact t)iat in 
Tl»e Timcn report of tho Britisli Cabinet miM'tJng 
in London on the following day it w'os ixiintod 
out that no necessity htid os yet arisen for 
dissensions in the Governiuont ranks. 



VIEW OF LUXEMBURG. 

From a comer of the old fortiflcaiionB, which were turned into public Kardens becaufte the £uroi>ean Powers 
tiiyt signed a ** scrap of paper " which was supposed to render the fortr»MH uuiiueesMai y. 
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THE ADOLF BRIDGE AND VIADUCT, LUXEMBURG. 

It wiiM in order to obtain possession of this bridge that the (joim-iri plot to sci/^ Ijuxtnnburg by surprisi? 
was nocoHsary, because it was praetirally tho only ini^ans of access to t.he city from the side of Germany. 
It was at this spot that the Artrliduchoss and tho Commandant and M. Eyschen offered a futile opposition. 


because the occuaiuu hod not >'ct arisen at 
wliicli tlio plain end acknowlcdgcnl duty 
and iiiteroat of this country — tho prosorvation 
of Bolj^iiini, Holland, and Jiuxemburg against 
Gorman invasion** neodcsl to be ful611ed. bo 
far wore British observers from eomprehendiug 
tho cynical contem])t of Cerin.iny for her 
Bucrod obligations that in n?viewing tho con* 
sidcrations whioli iinpelU'd Britain to siipiH>rt 
Franco it was point-ed out by Tivun tliat 
“if once^ tho Gorman armies are allowed to 
crush France, not only will England bo unable 
to jjrcsorve tho independence of Holland, 
Bidgiura, and J^uxeinburg,'* &c. What wi^ in 
British inindB was Uiat wo should bo compelled 
to support France primarily to prevent, tho 
violation of Belgium, not that wo should need 
to combino with Franco to exact vengeance 
for luihappy Belgium ruthlessly outraged and 
siiockiiigly iiiutilattHl. 

And if few of us anticipated t)ic callous 
brutality wliioh tho Teuton was about to dis> 
play to an indigmuit world, still fewer could 
liave foresoiin the magnificent courage with 
wliicli the little Belgian nation flung itself in 
tho way of tho Kaiser's armed millions. Had 
oven tlio Belgians been able to calculate before- 
liand tlio price which they would bo called upon to 
]>ay for doing their duty to tliomselvos and to 
Europe, flesh and blood might ha\’e proved too 
weak. But honour does not count costs be- 
forehand, luid to the eternal glory of Belgium be 
it said that she went straight with head erect and 
step unflinching into tho hell uxxm earth wliich 
the KivisoFs hordes hod prepared for her. 


Even after tho Gormiui guns htul spoken to 
Liege, so little did wo think in Britain of thc^ 
value of Belgian resist atico Uiat in the tables 
then published, in BctIjii as iu Umdon, of the 
arnuKl strength of tlie conflicting parties 
no mention whatovc^r was made of 
the Belgian army ; for who could liave 
foreseen that its gallant handful of 
men wiiuld be able to do much 
more tlian vehemently ]»rotiSt against 
tho high-handed breach of tr<.»aty obUgatioi).s 
by the German hosts T 

Even tho Belgians themselves seem to hav£ 
ex]:>octed to make little armed raastance ; 
because, several days after the outbreak of 
war, tho Paris correspondent of The Times 
stated that among the foroigmu's applying for 
enrolment in tho French .(\rmy " Italians, 
Belgians, and Dutch form tho m.ijority." If 
those Belgians had only dimly foreseen the 
halo of military glory so soon to crown their 
countrymen in arms at heme it would not have 
been in the ranks of France that they would 
have sought to answer the coll of honour. 

And it is greatly to tho credit of the Belgian 
Government that, even when the army had 
been mobilized and 100,000 men were huiTying 
to the frontier in every direotlon, it eiideavounsl 
to maintain tho strictest neutrality, as was 
shown in Bru^ls on August 2 by the seizure 
of the Petit Bleu for publisliing an article 
headed “ Vive Franco ! *’ ; drid in the British 
Press of the same date it was merely announced 
that ** general mobilization is talcing place in 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and Switzerland.'* 
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as though these four c outlines wore placed oxi 
the same level of soini -detached interest in 
the thxeatened war. 

Even while the violation of Belgium was in 
progress Kuroj[)e had no knowledge that the 
crime was done. The loading article in The 
Times of August 3, dealing with the situation 
generally, said: — “Yesterday it was Luxem- 
burg. To-day it may be Belgium or Holland.'’ 
And so it was : for on that day wo learned that 
Ciormany had followed up her illegitimate 
invasion of Luxemburg by an ultimatum to 
Belgium. She had indeed olTcrod terms. 
If Belgium would but allow Oerman troops to 
use her territory as a basis for an attack on 
Franco, Germany would undertake to rc3S]iect 
hor integrity. Jn case of refusal Germany 
throuUned to treat Belgium as an enemy. 

To this the Belgian Governinont worthily 
replied that Belgium had too high a regard for 
her dignity to acquitisee in the x^roposal, that 
she refused to facilitate the German operations, 
and that she was i)reparod to defend enonj:otlc- 
olly hor neutrality, which was guaranteed by 
treaties signed by the King of Prussia him- 
self. 

Subsequent rapid negotiations made no im- 
pression upon the little country’s loyalty to her 
l/reuty obligations ; and, e\-on while thcise 
negotiations were proceeding, Germany, with 
cynical disregard of the international etiquette 
which would have embarrassed at this j uncture 
the action of any more punctilious Power, had 
already sent troops across the Belgian frontier 
near Liege. 

The obvious object of the Germans in in- 
vading Belgium was, as has been adequately 
explained in Chapter 11., to avoid a difficult 
frontal attack upon the troops and fortresses 
on the eastern frontier of France, by using the 
triangle of Belgium between Namur, Ai'lon, 
and Aix-la-Chapello os a base from which to 
turn the left of the French defences ; and it 
was expected that, in thh case, Belgium, 
taken by surprise before her new Army organiza- 
tion was complete, could do no bettor than gi\'e 
way before the Gorman hosts and unite her 
Army with the loft of the French line. 

But Belgium could do better ; and the defence 
of Li^go against the Gormans at the outset of 
the great war of 1914 took its place in history, 
at once and for all time, among the must 
glorious events in the annals of Eurupe. 

For the national spirit and the spirit ospeeiaUy 
of the Army hod risen in worthy response to 
the brave words of King Albert, who, addressing 
tile extraordinary sitting of the Belgian Par- 
liament— a largo proportion of whoso members 


wore already in campaigning kit, roiuly to start 
for the front — ^hod said ; — 

“ Never since 1830 lias a graver hour souiidtM] 
for Belgium, 'riio strength of our right and 
the need of Europe for our autonomous exi'^fenct* 
make us still hope that the dri'iidod events 
will not occur. If it is necessary for us t o resist 
an invasion of our soil, however, that duty will 
find us armed and nuidy to make the gread^vst 
sacrifices. Our young men have already come 
forward to defend tho Fatherland in danger. 

“ One duty alone is iiniiosod upon us, namely, 
ilio maintenance of a stubborn resistance, 
coiiragtn and union. Our bravorv is proved 
by our faultless luubili/.atioii and by tho multi- 
tilde of voluntary engagements. This is tho 
moment for action. 1 havo called you together 
to-day ill order to allow tho t'hamhers to par- 
ticipate ill the eiithiisiasin of the country. 
You wdll know how to lulopt with urgency all 
fiecMiKsary incMisures. Are you dec*idetl to 
maintain inviolate the Haerf.Ml patrimony of 
our ancestors ? 

“No one will fail in his duty, and tho Army 
is capable of |Ktrforiiiing its task. 'J'lie Govern- 
ment and I are fully confident. 'Phe Govoni- 
nient is aware of its n^sponsibililic'S, a!id will 
carry tliem out to the end to guard t he supreme 
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wolficre of the country. If a stranger should 
violate our territory ho will find all tho Belgians 
gathered round their Sovereign, who will never 
betray his constitutional oath. I have faith 
in our destinies. A country wtiich defends 
itself wins tho respect of everyone, and cannot 
perish. 

“ Qod will be with us.” 

It tnay sooin surprising that the attnek upon 
Liege should itself have been in the nature of a 
surprise, seeing that it wiis not a fn>ntior town 
and fighting betwetjn tho Belgians and Gormans 
had already boon taking place. But the fact 
was that tho German oc;cu|mtion of Vorviors 
near tho frontier litwi boon so suddon that there 
was no adequate Belgian force to resist them 
there, and tho Gorman tro<ips, coming by trtiin 
port of tho way to IJugo, wore thoiiiselvos 
practically tho first to announce their arrival 
on Belgian soil. Before they actually reached 
Liege, however, tho Belgians liad had time to 
tear up the rails, and tho hvst part of tho Gorman 
advance was completed by rood. To under- 
stand what hofl happened up to this point- - 
and in view of the subsotpiont savagery of tho 
German invasion, it is essential to know how 
it all began -wo must go bock to tho frontier, 
to Vorviors, and try to realize the tustual 
conditions under which Gorman troops, trans- 
gressing international law, crossed tho Belgian 
frontier. 



BELGIAN SOLDIERS SNIPING FROM A 
• BRIDGE. 


As far 08 Herbesthid, the German town whose 
suburbs actually touch tho frontier nearest to 
Lioge, tho troops had been conveyed by train, 
and they simply formed up after detraining and 
took their places in the lengthening column 
on the road into Belgium. 

Thus on the actual frontier there was al>so- 
lutely no resistance, although the cavalry 
which advanced in front of tho main force and 
penetrated to a distance beyond the frontier 
rejiorted that stray shots hod been fired upon 
it. These come, no doubt, from Belgian 
sentries or scouts ; but there was no military 
opposition to the German occupation of Lim- 
burg, the first Belgian town on the road to 
Li^ge. So unexpected, indeed, had been the 
turn of events that the Germans found not 
only tho railway intact, but also the loeomotix es 
and rolling stock, which wero very useful for 
their transport towards Liege. 

The next Belgian town boyond Liinbiu*g was 
Vorviors ; and from this place a weak Belgian 
force had easily been driven by the German 
cavalry. Tho panic-stricken inliabitanis offered 
no resistance, only peeping through closed 
shutters at the invaders, v/ho quietly took 
possession of the public buildings and issued 
proclamations announcing tho annexation of 
tho town and district, appointing a Gorman 
officer as Governor and warning the populace 
that any resistance to German authority vroiild 
be punished immediately with death. So far, 
no doubt, events hod inarched exactly in 
accordance with the Germans* plan : and, us 
they had expected, tho people were not only 
meek and zealous in carrying out orders for 
provisions, but very soon overcome their fear 
sufficiently to como out of their houses and 
converse freely with the enemy. On the same 
day German troops entered Belgium without 
opposition at Dalhem, Franconohamps, and 
Stavelot. 

This auspicious beginning was, however, 
much too good to last. Tfie ” peaceful occu])a- 
iion of Belgian territory ” reported in tJie first 
telegrams to Berlin did not extend fer many 
miles ; and unexpected opposition had a bud 
effect on the Gk)rman temper. 

The first serious intimation to the invader 
that Belgian words of protest meant effective 
deeds to follow was found by the German troops 
advancing towards Lidgo by Dalhem and Horve 
in tho blown>up bridgee of the Meuse and the 
Trois Fonts tunnels. Thuif the German 
attempt to seize these bridges by surprise was 
foiled, and tlieir efforts to throw others over 
wore at first successfully resisted. These, 
however, were only aiffoirs of outposts; and 
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VIEW ON THE RIVERSIDE, LUXEMBURG. [Undtrwoudii- UnJgtuvod, 


though the fortifications of Lidge wore in 
readiness and order and the garrison of 22,500 
men apportioned to them complete in numbers 
and high in courage, it was not expected any- 
where that the defence of Li^ge by the Belgians 
I'ould exert any real infiuence upon the course 
of the campaign. 

This was no* doubt in the minds of the 
Germans when they ha(i crossed the Belgian 
frontier. One of tiieir first objectives was 


naturally Vii%6, a quiet little Belgian town just 
outside the Dutch frontier, and occupying 
strategio position on the flank of any force 
advancing from the east upon Liege. Here, how- 
ever, the Germans discovered that. ]>ronipt lus 
their advance liad been, t he Bc:lgifiUH had Ik*cu at 
least equally promi»t : liecaiistJ the bridges litul 
bl«»wii up and tliey were hncetl to stop 
to build others. Nor was this an uninterrupted 
work. In one c^ast; the Gerinaii eiigiiuvrs were 
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ONE OF THE INCIDENTS WHICH IMPEDED THK GERMAN ADVANCE. 


Allowed to prociH.'id until tJio new ponlooii 
bridge won jiint completed. TIumi a concealed 
Belgian force open«.*d fire uj>ou it and nuist of 
the eiigint?ers ])eriHhed with (heir construction. 
TJnw the cai)tiirc of Vis<^, which ahonld huvo 
been a preliminary to the partial invest ment 
of Liege with a view to attacking tlio forts, 
wtM itself delayed until the general assault 
uiM>n t)ie forts was already being deliveiiKl. 
After fierce lighting the Cormnt\s then succeeded 
in entering Vise*. At first, however, they 
did not, as was re]X)rted at the time, masssiero 
the inhabitants, although those who assisted 
the Belgian troojrs, including women and 
bo.v'swho threw stones, wertj reiiiorsclcssly shot 
down. There was, howtwer, no indiseri mil into 
slaughter; and it is some satisfaction to 
make this record, because the first accounts 
whicdi reached England of the capture of 
Vis<!) accused the Gc^rimuis of wholesale 
atrocities, and these occusat ions were re- 
peated without reservation and evidently 
without inquiry in later accounts professing 
to he historical. The indictment against 
the Oonnans under this head is heavy enough 
without adding thereto cliaigc^s whieh can- 
not be sufiported by evidence. Moreover, 
it is particularly important that we should 
bo scrupulously just and oc'ourato with regard 
to these initial proceedings, because outrages 
cofiiTuittod by tho Germans before^ thc\v hod 
received any provocation at all would mani- 


iSport Ct General. 

festly fall under a worse category of crime 
than similar outrages perpcirat iMi as “ reprisals," 
ov(.n if the provocation, judicially considered, 
did not justify them. For we must not 
forgot that amid tho excitement of war, and 
especially under tlio aggravation of an unex- 
pt?ctod and humiliating revia-so, most men’s 
minds arc unfitted to take a calm, judicial view 
of things in general, and, least of all, the conduct- 
of tho enemy. You have only to listen to the 
unfair and often absurd in^uations which the 
defend ed team in a hotly-contested football 
match usually make against their rivals to 
undcrstni\d how roused passions impair fair 
judgment; and it is certain that in Belgium 
not only were tho Gorman “ reprisals ” bascnl 
upon uiitnio rumours of the conduct of Belgian 
civilians, but also that they were exaggerated 
in extent by rumour current upon tho J3elgian 
side. In the interest of fair play it is necessary* 
to remember this, and also to bear in mind that 
the international military situation was gravely 
complicated by tho anomalous position of the 
Belgian Garde Civique. 

As has been pointed out in a previous chapter, 
the outbreak of war came upon Belgium at 
a peculiarly awkward moment, when her 
military forces were in a state of transition. 
The problem which she had ^ad to solvo was 
how to obtain enough men to garrison her 
great fortresses of Antwerp, Lidge, and Namur, 
to fill the ranks of her modest field Army of 
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150,000, and to maintain aclecpialo r(\s<Tvc\<i in 
tho depots. Without a more stringent system 
of conscription it was only possible to bring 
the Army up to strength by allowing it to 
absorb tho old Garde Civiqiie, a relic of th«.' 
days when Belgium had no national policy' and 
thereforo needed no force more military than 
sort of armed police. So it wtis deckled 
to absorb the Garde Civiqiie into the Army ; 
hut war came before tho process could be carried 
out, and when tho Garde Civiquo gallantly fell 
into line with tho regular Army to oppose tho 
German invader tho latter insistc.Kl upon] re- 
garding it os a civilian force which was breaking 
tho rules of ww by taking i>art in militiu'y 
operations. The Garde Civiqiie ail 

tho attributes of soldiers, and wore a distinct 
iiniforiii. But the Germans found in them a 
part of tho Belgian forces whkdi might bo 
excluded by the threat of treating Ihom as non- 
ooml)ntants. lOveritually Belgium witlidrow 
them. The sliooting of a captured member 
of the Garde Civiquo was iuovital»ly regarded 
liy tho Belgians as the murder of a prisoner 
and by tho Germans as merely the r*xocution 
of a spy, Such occurrences, however, naiiirally 
exasperated tho Belgians ; and it is therefore 
some consolation to know that oven Bc>lgian 
witnesses exonerate tho Germans from tho 
charge of committing entirely unprovoked 
atrocities on the occasion of the capture of 
\'is6. In tho first full narrative of tho attfiek 


upon Liege, which was sent to The Times, it 
is expressly stated ; — 

“After fierce fighting tho German troops 
sueeiHxlcHl in entcTing V'ise. 'riiey did not, 
however, as has been reported, massiUTo tho 
inhabitiiiits of this ])laee. With the exception 
of a few civilians who wi*ro shot during the 
attack, the civil population was not much 
intt5rf(‘red with. Firo broke nut in several 
quarters, but tho town was not fired 
deliberatdy.'* 

This passage, fpioted from a narrative which 
WHS instinct throughout with sympathy 
and admiration f >r tlie Belgians in tl ei * 
gallant, strnggln, is very important, because it 
shtavs that the (jormans, whatewer their sub- 
sequent eoriduct may have been, did not 
delibendely lulopt brutal mcstboiU against tho 
Ikilgiau population as part of their ]>lan of cam- 
paign at the outset. 

Yet, alt bough t)io passage quoted above 
fairly sunLinai‘i/.t‘S tlic facts, it was hmiIIn at 
Vise that tlie Germans first showed how (piiekly 
their mctliods wcto changing for t)io worse. 

According to a Bt lgian cyo-witness tho troiihio 
material i/.e(l when the G(;rjniins iitLempl(‘<l to 
8eiy.i» Vise bridge over tho Meuse, 'riio Belgians 
liad destroy od about 50 yards of il. in the cent ro, 
and wlu*ri t.lie first party of IViissian cavalry 
arrived to take possession they were almost 
annihyated by a hot firo wliieli was optaied 
upon them by infiintry hidden among tlie 



BELGIAN EXPERT SHOTS ON A FAST AUTOMOBILE. 

Who were continually harassing the Germans. [Rrcord Press. 
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C;£RMANS MARCHING THROUGH A BURNING VILLAGE. iD.ii/y m, 


piors of ihn brokon bridge. At tlio sainn time 
Hliots wiTo firod from iieiir the ))ank ; 

and, acfordinji^ to the aeooiiiit of the? oyo-witni»sM, 
it was thou tliat Gorman troops, oomin^ up 
ill support of the iiiiibushod <;avalr>*, ootriiiK^iicod 
an iiidiseriminate mnssai'm of Uie iidialiitants, 
nh.hoti^h they had no proof that the shots 
from Ihco lioiisos woro not fired by Belgian 
soldiers. 

When tlu^ latter ]iad ndiml and all 
iH'sist iiiLot^ was ovi.T, the nMuaiuiug inhabi- 
tants w’lTi* roinuhnl up like slu'op in the 
ooutre of their shattered town and surrounded 
by tlie troo])s, whose eoiiimander address<.*d 
the sullen crowd iii KreiK'h, exjilainiiig that 
Gcniuuiy was “ not at. war witli Belgium/’ but 
that they must submit to German military Jaw, 
and that any attack u])oii t)ie troops would 
immcdial«>ly punished witJi death. At that 
moment a ])istol shot rang gut and the otiieer 
fell woiind(*d ; wJiereupon a groiij) of eight 
])orsoivs from wlioso midst the sliot )iiul come 
were seized and executed, although it was 
known to all that only one sliot Juui been fired. 
Tliis was the small beginning of the reign of 
“ frightfulness ** which sulisefpiently became 
tlio admitted rule of German work in Belgium, 
increasing in ferocity as the invaders’ prospects 
became more gloomy and culminating in the 
senseless acts of ^’undalism so nunu^roiis and so 
terrible tjiat the accounts of them make (to 
Germany's everlasting shame) a gox3arate entire 
section of this history of the war. 

Tho reference above to ** frightfulness *’ as 


the “ admitted ” rule of Geimim work in 
Belgium is based upon an oilicial German 
statement of policy circulated by wirek^s 
telegrai>hy from Berlin for the iiifr rmation of thv 
world at large. I’he statemcMit was as follows ■ 

“ The distribution of anus and ammunition 
among the civil population of Belgium had been 
carried out on systcMiialic lines, and the aiit hori- 
tienj enraged the public against- Germany by 
assiduously circulating false reports. They 
w'l^re under the impression that, with th<* aid <if 
the French, tliey would bo able to ilrive the 
Germaits out of Belgium in two days. The only 
means of preventing siiriirise attacks from the 
civil ]M>pulation luw bei-‘n to interfere with un- 
relenting severity and to create exam]>li‘S, 
which by tlieir frightfuluess would be a warning 
to the w'holc! country.” 

The oix^niiig sentence of this statement was 
a delibc'rate ’falsehood ; because the German 
commaiidiTS in the field had all seen the |>ro- 
clainalioits of the Belgian Government in the 
villagi»s which they df«troyed, urging the in- 
habitants to take no part in the fighting for 
their own and their neighbours* sakes ; and the 
concluding sentence — c*,almly and coinjikicently 
issuetl by a Government wliich hiul admititMl 
doing “ wrong ” by invading Belgium as an 
excuse for unspeakable atrocities committed 
uixm Belgian men, women, and children w)io 
resented that wTong — ^tlirow sueh a lurid liglil 
upon the thing which the Germans of the da.>' 
regarded os their national ** conscience ” as to 
horrify tho civilized world. 
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TllFi “ BiftMINGHAM OF BlfiLtllUM - Jts StoHMY lllSTliRY — I*I1YS|C AL AM) Altl 'H ITKCTCRAL 
Bkautiks — Bi^luium's Bavautan Quicks- (Jkhmany’s Ciii:(‘ki:i) JM.an- First A'itac k on 
L ikoK — ^IklisiCMPLOYMKNT OF Massico Infantky — Skilfuj. Hft.oian J )ki icnm.j:— I’ llK |)Kt ISIVIC 

BaYONKT ^rHF. KrROK ok OkrMAN 13iS( 1I»U1SK- STHKNtrril AND WiCAKNICSS of JjKCK- Fai’TS 

AiiouT Tluc Forts — Sisurict (^krman Work is ]-ii;i;jc — (iicNiCRAU J^icman's Narrow Ksoaimc — 
MvSSACUIC of LiICOK ClTlZlCNS -DlSINOICNrouS StATKMKNT from Bf.RI.IN — lNTi:RN.\:noNAIi liAW 
MlSAFPJ.lhD— D iSIIONKSTY of THIC (JF.RMAN (.’ask— ParaLLKL of THK SKI.F-PHillTKOI S HuROI AR- 
(.UiT.DKN Opportunity Nkolkotki) ry tiik (.Jkrmans K\ idf.nck of Atroi itiks at JjI:ok- 
Kxousk for .Bkloium — (Sknicral von Kmmloii and Ills Task Vai.ui: of Jmtiai. Hki.(:ian 

SuiTKSSlCS riCRRlRJJC SLAUOIITKR OF ( J ICRMANS— 'I’llRKK ArMV (‘oRPS BuonoiT TO A STANDSTIM. 

— ^Inkxorari.k (..Jf.rmax Advancic- Mcirk Brii.i.iant JtKi.(;iA\ Srri'KssKs- -Cross of thk Lkoion 
OF Honour for Likok- ‘Kkimihds of Individual (Jallanthv Notimno Availkd aoainst thic 
Bio (Ujns — Diffic ulty of tiikir Transport - (.’ollapsk of thic Ports Mkssrs. Khupp's 
Triumph -SuMM AKA' of thic Shook - Play j no .Hidic-aiid-Skkk with Siikli.s- Dicstruotios of 

BulliDINOS <.)(•( pupation of thk ToWN- -pNigUK POSITION THUS ( ’jtKATKD -I I.I.-FOUNDKD Bk- 

JOIUTNOS TN BlCKLlN AND MlSTAKKN IBlPICS IN JjONDON— Tn SpITK «>F C’HKi'KS (ilCRMAN AdVASUIC 
Irricsistihlk — L ikcoc and Namur (Jomparkd — Thk X'ai.i k of Bino Portrkssks - (.iIcnkrai. 
Jhcman " Plays thicCIami: Moral and Politiual Kffk4’ts of Bkloian Surt icss in Bksistanuic 

-DicstruotIon of Ports ani) CaI'Turf. of (.Sknicral J^km an Pa tiiktu' and (Sai.i.ant Pinai.k - 
Tfstimony of British Statksmkn. 


T he usiuil clcscTiptioii of Liogo as imu*l ll»‘ii* pkjlurpstm*? suiTnumliiijjs. 'I’liry 

the ** Binningliiiiii of Brlgiimi ’* wcrr jiUvays faiiiilinr font hits in a binrs-ryo 

gave oiu* no idt^a of tlio poiw^efnl view of (lMM*iivirons *)f Liugo, hut tlioy did not 

boauty of tlio town with its numerous doiniiuil o I ho landsr»|.)(^ ; luid tJioro was li(tlc% 

spires and spaeious streets, fringed witli hoiilo- even in the iniiids of tlio JJegeois as they 

yards spreacling outwards from tho wide waters lisUjiwd to the imisieof St. Bairthrlrmy’s i'v«*ning 

of the Meuse toward the iindiilatiiig country with chimes, to suggest that the morrow would see 

its nil By lovely woods, tho haunts of butttR’flies that lnrRlseap<.» riiigeii witli steel or that for 

alid’ birds. Between thi's) were situated tlie many days tho incessant thunder of th»^ guns 

forts, like great inm ant-hills, each cupola crown- would he speaking to tho world of thv. heroism 

iiig tho smoot h glacis on which on the night of and the wTcckage of Ijioge. 

August 5 tl’iO German dc*ad lay in high ridges Indeed, on that eluso, hot oveuing at tho 

like tho jet) am of tlio tide upon a beach, each hegiiming of August the wooded shijios heyond 

ridge indicating tho liigh-w'ater mark to which wliich tho Gormans wero waiting for nig'itfall 

tho futile rush of a wave of infantry had reached. seeiriod to contain iiotJiing more dangerous than 

But os the sun* sot peacefully on August 3 tho the magpies that flickcn'd black and wliite along 

forts wero no more conspicuous than usual the margins of tho thickets ; and the quiet fields 

VoL. I —Part 9. 
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LIEGE. 

The abcivc, with tlif^ illustration on tin; ojiposito pago fonn*« a pannraniit* view of Liege as it wa't, iniil mIiow.s 

tlio eiitraiii'c t«i the liailwiiy St at ion. 


around thofariiiH.Bliowcsd no worso oiunnioH tlmn 
iho family partioH of crows proHjjecrting for oarly 
walnuts — crows that would soon fatten »»u 
horses’ entrails and pick the o^es of men. 

Ko sorioiis shadow of the coniine evil luid 
yet fallen across those fair hills. There had 
been rumours, of eoiirsi\ and of c«nirse the 
troops were ready in hiege ; hut t)ie eontenterd 
Walloon fanner paid little attention to rumours 
or the activities of the solditM's. Ho ho2)ed 
the sultry sunset did not portend thunder — 
little dreaming of the thunder of the guns that 
would ho in his ears for many nights an<l days. 
i’tThaps ho thought, lis he looked over tho 
rolling fields, ripe through ahiindant Hiinshino 
with early erops, that the harvest of 11)14 
would bo one that tlie Liegeois would remember 
for many years. Aivl so indeed it was ; for it 
proved to lie the crowning harvest of the city’s 
stormy prominence in history, passing back 
for nearly 1,200 years. 

Lidge miKle her entry into the Held of political 
history in tho year 720, when, with the consent 


i»f ]*op«^ Cre^gorx’ the Secoiul, tho Bishop of 
Ma»‘strieht transferred the See frniii that 
sleepy city to its ftisi-growing rival at the 
jiintdioii of (he Mcmiho and the Oiirtlio. In the 
following ceiiturx' tlie Bishops of Liege added 
to thiMr honours the tit las of l*rinees of the 
Empire and Dukes of Bouillon. Their residence 
in the city of Liege addr^l of course vastly to 
its dignity and cfuiscquence, and their eccle- 
siastical unrl military subordinatt^s swelled its 
population and fed its growing Iriide. 

But there was another side to these benefits. 
TJio difference betwi.M*n the lay and ecclesiastical 
aristcH^raey of the Middle Ages was ofti.'ii 
iiioivly skin-deep, a in itler of title and costume 
rather than of nature* or of habit of life ; and 
the long list of the I’ri litre -Bisliops of Liege 
eoinprisi*d fow individuals \yho were not as 
insolent in their preionsions, as sudden and 
quick in quarrel, as vindictive in revenge, aiel 
as extortionate os their unsanctified brethren. 
The history of l^iegc is the story of a long 
struggle between tho turbulent and liberty- 
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JvlICGE. 

Ci'iil.pc of tli«> t<owni aiul the rivor, with a view i»r the hridi^e 
Mint. wn,s ilcstroyod. 


loving citizcfnH fuid their prioHtly oppressorn, 
many of whom were only ublo to enter the eity 
either at the head or in the rear of armies of 
iiiei^eenarios. Revolts were frequent and 
bloody, and soiuetimeH riKiro or less siieceHHfiil ; 
but on the whole the i^i nee- Bishops of Liega 
acdd their o\vn so well that t he Freneh historian, 
•lilies Dalhiiizo, tells us that oven in the 
eighteenth eentiiry they wore still absolute 
rulers, and that Gerard do lloonsbroeck, who 
occupied the episcopal thi'ono in 1789, “ knew 
no other law than his ow’ti will.*’ 

The continuance and growth of the Princrc- . 
Bishops* power would indicate that most of 
them in list have been men of considerable 
political talent, with a keen eye for the wiiiuiiig 
side, os, in the iutermiiiable quarrels betwncm 
the Empire and the rajiucy, they pursued no 
settled line of policy, but fought with or agaiiLst 
the Holy See au their personal interest tended. 
One of them, lionry of J^eyden, Prince-Bishop 
from 1145 to 1164, followed Fredericrk Bar- 
barossa to Italy, helped in the downfall of 


Pope Alexiiucler HI., siq)]i()rted the Auli-Pofie 
Victor, and cMaisocratecl liis successor, I’oschal. 
In strange contrast with rebi»Is of this tyfs> 
wei'o Bishop AlexancliT, who, deposed in II. *14 
by Innocent tlic iSc»coiid, clicnl of shame ; Al- 
l)c*ron of Namur, whosi^ heart broke at an angry 
summons to the fircs(?iicc of Kiigi^niiis the Third ; 
and Raoul of /(Tinghcn, who, tulmonishcd for 
nuilpruidice by the pontifical legab% laid aside 
his crozii*r and expiated hts ofTcsici^s as a 
criismier. Best known of all to history is 
f^niis (le Bourbon, the victim of tin* ferocity 
of William de la JVIarck, “ the Boar of t he 
Ardennes.* Far from an ideal priest, worldly, 
luxiirions, and indolent., the (;oiirage aiul 
dignity with whieh he met his death would have 
earned pardon for iniiidi hivivicT ofTiswres. 

Amid all these turmoils Liegi' had flourished 
ami grown, and about the year 1400 tlie demo- 
cratic cloimmt had held its own so w-ell that it 
could bo described as “ a city of priests changed 
into one of colliew and armoiirorH.” “ It 
was,” wo are told, ” a city that gloried in its 
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STEPS LEADING UP TO THE FORTS, LIEGE. iUndencood& Undtnoood, 


nipturo with tho pust/* but “the past” ro«o in frcwh revolt, provoked thereto by the intrigiieH 

And reiwwerted itself in 1408, when the Prince- and promises of tho crafty Louis XT. of France, 

Bishop Joiin of Bavaria, assisted by his cousin, Charles's seeming friend and doadliest enemy. 

•Tulin the Fearless, broke the forces of tho It was probably the most triumphant hour of 

citizens and excluded them ruthlessly from Charles’s life, and the bitterest hour that 

power. A generation later democracy Louis over knew, when, in tho enforced presence 
triumphed again, again to be ovorthrowTi, and with tho extorted consent of tho latter, 

this time by Charles the Bold of Burgundy, Charles stormod Liege, put its inhabitants to 

who, in 1467, defeated the Liegeois in tho field, indiscriminate slaughter, and, save for its 

and reinstated the Bishop and his kinstniui, pillaged churches, razed it to the ground, 

the afore mentioned Ixiuis do Bourbon. In the It was characteristic of Charles that he failed 

following year the undi 8 ma 3 red burghers rose to complete tho political annexation of the 
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principality he had so frightfully chaHtisod. 
At his death, nine years later, in 1477, tlio im- 
coiiquerable spirit of the Walloon population 
had already done much to restore the city to 
its former strength, and a single generation 
sufliced to erase tho hvit vestiges of her ruin. 

Li^ge passed practically unscathed through 
the long agony of tho struggle of tho Netherlands 
against Philip II. and the Duke of Alva, and 
underwent no such calamities os those which 
desolated tho sister cities of Miu^tricht, HrusHc^ls. 
and Antivorp. She was stormed and occutiiod 
by tho soldiers of Louis XIV. in ICOl, and in 
1702 was occupied by tho Kiiglish undor Marl* 
borough. Her occupation in 1702 by a French 
contingent commaiidod by Fay otto con- 
cluded the tale of her wurliko (‘X|'(M‘icniccs 
until tho outbreak of tho present struggle. 

In its modem aspect Liege, as the ci^ntrc of 
tho coalmining industry of Eastern Belgium, 
has alw'ays exhibited to the traveller, even at a 
distance, tho signs of its occupation in the pnll 
of smoko overhead, to which the count less 
chitimeys of the factories wliioh the output of 
coal supports arc constantly contributing. 
One of tho mines is tho deepest in the world, 
and many others, now abandoned, pass liencath 
tho city and the river. 

Among the chief industries for which Liege 
has long boon, and will doubtless again be, 
famous tlurough the world is tho manufacture 
of arms and weapons of all kinds— -congenial 
work, one might suppose, for tho quick-witted 
Walloon people, wlio have 0.1 ways in their 
city’s stormy history shown that they know 
how to use weapons as well as how to make 
them. Perhaps a little ovcr-rcadincss in this 
direction on their part., forgetting that rnodorii 
war is confined to combatants only, olTcrs some 
explanation, but no excuse, for the savagery 
of tho German " reprisals.” 

Besides tho manufacture of anus, of which 
there wore more than 180 factories, the Liege 
zinc foundries, engine factories, and cycle works 
were all world-famous, and the zinc works of 
Vioillo Montague were the largest in existence. 

But. though this vast industrial activity 
clouded tho air above Liege with smoke, and 
though wherovor one looked upon tho (.mi- 
ciroling hills tho chimneys and shafts of mines 
were to be seen, the town itself was pleasant 
and well laid out, and the surrounding land- 
scape beautiful. 

Many of the improvements in Liege dated 
from 100.5, when an International Exhibition 
was held there ; *and in preparing the area for 
this the course of the river Ourthe, which hero 
joins the Meuse, had been diverted from its 



GENERAL LEMAN, 

The Gallant Defender of LJdge. 

old IhsI and convertiHl into thc^ Canal cle 
IhVivation, tlio old river course being filled up 
and adcU^d, with the adjoining land, to the 
Exhibition grounds. A fine park was also 
laid out on the Plateau do Cointc, whonco 
t he Abest general viow^ of Liege is obt ained, 
and several now bridg(^s and streets wore 
iiiiule, including tho handsome and RjiaciouH 
boulevards. 

Another grand view was r>btniiied from tho 
Citiulc'l, an ancient and disused fort close to the 
north side of tho tow'n, which was built on tho 
site of still older fortifications by tho Prince- 
Bishop Maximilian Henry of Bavaria after tho 
famous siege of Liego in 1G49. No doubt lie 
thought that, ho was making t he cit y iiiiprcgnablo 
for ever ; but three eentnries had not passed 
before the newer forlrosses, whoso const ruiM ion 
relegated the Citadel to tlio hivel of an aiiti(|iio 
curiosity, lind ihomsi^lvos fallen utli*rly before 
tlio powiT of modern guns. The position of tho 
Citadel, however, still remains commanding, 
and the view therefrom includes tlu* entire 
city, of which all tho cent re from 
north to south looks like a eh ster of islands 
between tho canals ii.nd winding rivers^ 
as well as the t.hickly-woisled ha<'kgrouiid 
of tho Ardennes Mountains on tlio right, and 
on the left t he hills near Mufstrieht in Holland 
and tho broad plains of Limburg, whf^nco the 
German ormieH crosBod tho frontier in three 
streams at the bf^ginning of the great war. 
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Between this distant historic landscape and the 
near view of Liege, rising from her ashes, the 
valleys of the Meuse, the Ourthe, and the 
Vesdrn diverge', thickly dotted with populous 
Walloon villag(!S. 1'his had been a favourite 
country for German tourisU and a rich Held 
for German commercial eiitcqirise ; but 1014 
wrought a change. 

On the other side of the city anothcT disuscxl 
fortification, Fort (-luirtrouse, gavo an almost 
equally fine prcjspecjt from the ojiposite point 
of view ; and although the old fort itself was 
blown up by the Belgians during the siege in 
order that it might not provide cover for the 
on(*m.\', the liill remained a vantage) point from 
whieli, as far as tho eye can reach on either 
hand, evidence of GcTman doviisiation could 
}h) seen. 

Befon) tho bombardment tho general aspect 
of tho city was that of a place of parks and 
fileoBure gardens, fine churches and spacious 
buildings. Among the latter the University, 
by its prominence, liecoino a magnet for the 
Gorman shells, and though on]y foundcxl in 
1817 as tho central seat of learning for tho 
Walloon race, no priceless heritage of ancient 
days could have been more thoroughly smashed 
and pulverized. 

The grand Palais do Justice also, with its 
picturesque courts and vaulted pillars, blending 
late Gothic ond Uenuissance styles — and its 
west wing used as tho Governmont House, 
faced by pleasure grounds and fountains on a 
picturesciuo slope — ^wus only a jiroduct of 
16th to 1 9th century genius ; and the Town Htili 
only dated from early in tho l8th century, 
although it containcxl pictures and tapestries 
of great ago and value. 

But in the Church of St. Jacques, with its 
famous stained-glass windows, tho western 
facade was nearly 700 years old, while parts of 
tho Cathedral Church of St. Paul, also con- 
taining beautiful stained gloss and statues, 
dated back to 068, 1 280, and 1528. Tho Church 
of St. Joan belonged to the 12th, 14th, and 
18th centuries, that of St. Croix to tho 10th, 
12th, and 14th, St. Martin to the 10th, St. 
Antoine, with its wood carvings and frescoes, 
to tho 13th, and St. Barth61omy to the 11th and 
12th, with itA two towers and well-known chimes 
and famous bronze font of 12th-century work. 
In addition there wore tho domed church of St. 
Andrew, used os the Exchange, and the baroque 
fountains in the Place du March6. Thus, os 
a subject for Gorman bombardment, it may be 
seen that Liege had many attractions, even if 
it did not come up to the standard of Louvain 
or Reims. 


Such, then, was the ancient to\m which lay 
sleeping peacefully amid its ring of watchdog 
forts that nestled so comfortably between the 
w'oodod uplands on the night of August 3, 
1914. 

The stirring events of the following day, 
culminating in the tragedy of Vis^, have already 
boon narrated, allowing that varied fortunes had 
so far attended Germany's first steps in the war. 
Tho successful seizure of Luxemburg and the 
quiet crossi!ig of tho Belgian frontier, with tlie 
occupation of Limburg, had promised well for 
her. At the moment, indeed, it looked os if tho 
KaiserVrplans for an invasion of Franco would bo 
smoothly carried out and his Majesty would bo 
able to count Belgium among tho dutiful children 
of his Empire. Perhaps he even found some 
hope in tlie fact tliat tho Queen of the Belgians 
was a Gorman Princess, born at Possonhofen, 
and before her marriage known as the J3uche«s 
Elismbeth of Bavaria. But Germany wlio 
treated the claims of national honour so lightly 
herself hud yet to learn tliat others placed them 
above ties of family and oven above considera- 
tions of self-interest ! 

Instead of an obedient vassal the Kaiser 
found in Belgium a moat resolute antagonist ; . 
and, when the storm broke. General von Km- 
inich’s iliree Army Corps, travelling lightly- 
oquipped for speed, discovered that it was not so 
much ail attack upon Franco through Belgium 
as a serious invasion of Belgium itself which lay 
before them, while the taking of even the little 
town of Vise hod caused so much bloodshed and 
provoked such bitter enmity as augured ill fop 
future progress. 

The bombardment of Liege commenced in the 
early morning — a dull and hot morning— 'Of 
August 5, tho advance of tho artillery having 
been covered — as is always the case in a German 
movement — ^by masses of cavalry, and it was 
continued without cessation imtil the 8th. 
Tho Gormans attacked along a very wide front, 
stmtehing north to the smoking ruins of Visi^ 
close to tho Dutch frontier, and on tho south 
a considerable distance below Liege ; but tho 
artillery employed was not heavy enough. 
The .big siege guns had not arrived and the forts 
had the best of tho preliminary duel. 

Then the amsudng thing happened. It was 
as though the German generals, knowing nothing 
of war, had just read in some book how Napoleon 
won victories by tho sudden, unexpected use 
of solid masses of men emd had said to them- 
selves, ** Good I No one will expect tho sudden 
application of masses of men in a ease like tills : 

BO we will .apply them." The result fdmost 
mov6<l e«9>en the busy Belgians in the trenches 
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WHKRE THE GERMANS ARE SAID TO HAVE FIRST GROSSED THE MEUSE. 


to pity. It wa» iltiath in huystauks/* ono 
of thorn afterwards, trying to doscribo tbo effecst 
of the combined fiold-gim, machine gun, and 
rifle fire upon the luassoH of irien. Another 
eye-witness stated that the average heiglit of 
the ridges of German dead was yards. Mivny 
corpses are required to reach that levol. lt< was 
the visible result of a form of military enter- 
prise which a civilian who hiul dined too well 
might concoive. 

As the day wore on the battle Ibccame more 
liorce, for the simple reason that the successive 
waves of Germans jammed ciu;h other on, until 
before one of tlu^ forts a great host of men 
succeeded in gaining a footing on the near slo[ies, 
where the great guns coukl not bo di']iFessed to 
reach them. For a bru'f space they eeemwl to 
t hink that they wore on t ho tlireshold of victory 
and rushed forward, only to iliscovor — what, 
surely, their oflicers should havo known all 
along — that the machine guns were waiting 
for them. Further back their comrades hiwl 
bei*n killed : hero tliey were massacred. 

*[n conirtvst with this useless wivtte of German 
life, tho Bcrlgian troops in the trencluM ap^^mr 
to have been kept admirably in hand. Some of 
tho subsiding ripples of the tide of German 
asstiuli were only definitely suppressed by rifio 
fire at 50 y tints : and often the ideal distance for 
a bayonet charge, when you can see the wliitc-s 
of your enemies' eyes, seemed almost reached. 
Now and again it actually was reached ; and 


thou the staggering German ranks appeiwed to 
have no stomach for cold stool. Miuiy turned 
and ran ; many hold up their hands and sur- 
rendered ; t)io rest wore killed. 

It was ratlier surprising tliut mci» whi» had 
gone Uiroiigh so mueh should liavo been cowed 
.at the last by t}io bayonet. Cou:»idered iu coUl 
blood, as a feat performed by intelligent men, 
it slumld seem a much more terrible test uf 
courage to march, tis on parade, in sulid ranks 
into the Jiell of ail eutrcnchcd ciM iay’s cuiu- 
biiit'd and eoiicciit rated fire of big guns, 
machine gnus, and rifies tliaii to moot a baymict 
cliarge in which such solidity as the ranks 
retained w'ould havo been all on the side of tl.o 
Germans. Yet it was not only at Liege, but 
also on many fields of subsequent battle, that 
tho Belgian and allied troops discovered to 
their surprise and ahiiost to their disnpixiint- 
m;'ut that tho German infantry would not 
w'uit for t)ie apx)lic.ktioa of steel. Scores of 
instances could be quoU^d in which Biitish 
soldiers, after oxpressiirg their i>crsonal conti nipt 
for the German rifle-fire they caiVt slioot 
for nuts " was a favourite couuucui — still ex- 
p.'esscd their great admiration for the w*>y iu 
wJiioh those rauk rof men cr-iae stwubling over 
the corpses of their slaughtered comrades to bo 
slaughtered in tlieir turn. ^Vud then always 
came tho final criticism—** but tjiey won't wait 
for the bayonet.*’ This seeming anomaly is ex- 
plained by one word used above, in considering. 
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whether the courageous advanee of the 
(ierman soldiers to almost certain death was 
“ a feat perfonnod by inieUigent That 

is just what it wiw not. The Cernian system 
of discipline took a human Ixsiig and converted 
him, in spite of wliatever individual intclligtsieo 
lie might possess, into a military mad line 
which could exhibit no individual intelligc^neo 
whatever. The British system, and Iho Freneh 
and Belgian also, set a higher valiu* upon the 
men, s.^eking to convert cadi human being in 
the ranks into an intelligent fighting man. The? 
result WIV4 that in action thoAllie<l troo]H did 
not perfunctorily loose off tlieir cartridges at 
tho landscape in gi^neral. K.acli mmi of them 
tried to kill as imuiy Germans as ]i(> could. 
Hcnco the tremendous dilIiTi‘iu.*c in the c-ffectivc- 
nosa of the rifle fire on the two sides ; and,- of 
eoiirao, \vhen it came to bayimet work tho 
difference was more marked still. Behind t‘ach 
Belgian, French, or Britisli bayonet was a 
trtuned man intelligently determined to do as 
much damage with it to tho enemy us he could. 
Behind the rows of German bayorw'ts were 
almost meehariical combat ants, whoso discipline 
and courage had already been stiained to tho 
breaking point by the fearful ordeal throiigli 
which tlioy hiul been inardied. Of course, 
they did not want to wait for tlie cohl steel. 


Yel it is not to be denied — as indecnl the 
Belgians admitted ivithout reservation -that 
II]) to this point the unfortuunto merinau 
soUlit'rs showinl most stoical courage. The 
blame for tho disaster rested with their com 
mandor. It was as tliongh ho had lieard 
that you cannot make an omelette without 
breaking eggs, and so flung a whole basketful 
of eggs ii])on the floor to show himself a cook t 
Contrast this with tho wiser and, as it proved, 
much more rapid method adopted against the 
equally Strong fortress of Namur later on. 
I’hen till? first nows which we rexseivod camo, at 
the end of a long telegram doscribing the con- 
tinned advance of the German Army towards 
Baris, in the following words :■ — “ They (the 
Germans) liave, too, partially invested Namur 
and op:‘nod upon its fort s with heiivy artillery.** 
This was, of course, tho right course to ado])t in 
Attacking a ring fortress. Such a fortress is 
comparable to an encircling wall, and the first 
thing to do is to invest it and make a breach in 
it. Then and not till then is tlie tiiiu* to send 
iria BOS of infantry forward — throiigli the brooch. 
At J^iego tho masses of infantry wero sent against, 
tho unbroken wall. At Namur tho fire of 
the heavy guns was so overwlielrning that tlu» 
ring was broken in scvitiiI p]fu?os almost 
simultaneously. No wonder that at Liege the 
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Probably tho First Church Destroyed by the Germans. 
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Germans were sent sta^^ering hack or that at 
Varniir they (]uick1y advancori to victory. 

To iifulorstand why Lie c could not be taken 
by asRaidt* in apito of the great force which was 
hurled upon it ; why, up to a certain point, 
it was able to resist the dotoniiined and con- 
tinuous attack HubH.'cptently miule upon it by 
superior force ; and alsc) why it inevitably fell, 
we must have a cU^or picture of thes defences in 
our minds. The diagram maps published on 
pages 340 and 341 illustrate the main facts of the 
position, and we must reni'^mber that the ring 
of twelve forts was 33 miles in circiimfonaice, 
and tliat they wore situated each about four 
miles from the town ar.il on the average about 
two to three miles from one another. 'J'hus 
tho interval between fort and fort was too large 
to be lu?ld by a garrison which was numerically 
BO weak as was the force under General Txa nan's 
command. It is true that during the earlier 
stages of the flghting, when the Gen nan atitick 
developed only on a narrow front, tho supcM'ior 
mobility of tho Delgian forces, moving hither 
and tliithor on short interitir lines of communica- 
tion, enabled thorn on each occasion to oppose.) 
a withering machine-gun and rifle fire to tho 
German advance and even to fling back the 
shattered ranks of tho assailants finally with 
resolute bayonet cliarges ; but this advantage 
war, lost- 80 soon as tlie widening area of the 
G rman attack involved so many of tho forts 
that no man could be spared from the defender’s 
trenches between any two of them to strengt hen 
the defence elscwliore. It was then that tho 
necessity of withdrawing the field forces became 
apparent to General Leman, who elected to 
hold out with tho forts alono. By this time, 
however, the 400 guns, which represented the 
total armament of tho forts, \roro both out- 
numbered and outclassed by tho heavy artilltTy 
wliich tho Germans had brought into position, 
and the lost stand of Liege was quite hopeless. 
All that General 1x>man could hope to do — and 
grandly succeeded in doing— was to delay tho 
Gorman orlvanco a little longer and to make 
sure that the forts on falling into tlio hands of 
the enemy should bo only masses of ruins. 

The conflicting nature of the accounts which 
were published at the time concerning tho 
r(*sistanco offorcnl by the forts w*as largely 
duo-to confusion betw(*cn the largo and the small 
forts. Of the ring of 12, three on the north 
’*»nd east, namely Pontisse, Barchon, and 
Fli^ron, and three oh the west and south, 
namely, Loncin, Flomnllo, and Boncelles, were 
large and strong. Tho other six were com- 
paratively small and unimportant as strong- 
holds, although If the whole ring had been hold 


by an adequate force they would have con 
tinned to be, as they were at first, invaluable 
as buttresses to the flghting line and rormocling 
links between the large forts. 

They were not, however, strong cnongli, 
wlien isolated, to withstand a siege with modern 
artillery ; and in regarding Liege ns a ring 
fortress for this purpose only the six forts 
named above shoiikl be taken into considera- 
tion ; and when the Germans claimed tf) have 
demolished three of the south-eastern forts, 
namely, Emboiirg, Chaudfonta.ine, and Kvegnoe, 
this did not really affect tlio claim of I he Belgians 
that “ tho forts on the oast and south,” 
namely, Barchon, Fleroii, and Boiicollos, were 
“still holding out.” All of the larger forts 
wore constructed upon the same ])lan, being 
triangular in sliape, witli a moat on each side 
and guns at each corner. In the cent re of tlio 
interior space was a steel turret with two fiin. 
howitzers, and in a square round tliis four 
other steel turrets, all armed with .^in. (piiek- 
firing guns. All these turrets were embedded 
in one solid concrete block; and in addition, 
besides searchlights and many machine gnus, 
tho corners of the triangle held quick-firing 
guns in disappearing turrets. Against any 
known artillery at the time of their eeiist ruction 
t hese forts were probably impregnable ; end 
even at tho time of tl;e war they were doubtless 
capable of holding out for months against any 
ordinary field force. But tho big siege guns 
which the Germans brought against them were 
another matter ; and the daily legend, “ Liege 
forts still holding out,” only continued to Iw 
true until they luul been bombarded. 

In order to understand some of tin) curious 
incidents in the first stages of tho attack upon 
Liege we must remember that tho same secret 
preparations which succeeded so well in Luxem- 
burg had been made in Liege also. In many 
of the houses, occupied by unsuspected citizens 
w’ho were really secret German agents, were 
found thouFttinds of rifles, quickfiring giinsr 
and sots of harness, intended for the armament 
of the Gormans who hod entered tho city in 
mufti and unarmed. It was this arrangementr 
only very partially successful, which nearly 
cost tho life of General Leman on tho occasion 
when Colonel Morehond was killed, at the 
beginning of the siege, because it enabled a 
party of anned Germans surreptitiously to 
surround tho house where the Commandant 
was conferring with the General Staff. Various 
accounts are given of tho mel6o which followed, 
but all agree as to the circumstance of Colonel 
Morcliand’s death and the saving of General 
Leman by an officer of Herculean buiid who 
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BRAVO, BELGIUM! 

This cartoon, reproduced by special porinlssion of the proiirietora of ** Punch,*' admirably expresscH 
the true spirit of tlie Belgians* resistance to Of^rnlan aggression. 


forced him over the wall of an adjoining to the unniliilatinn of ono Cormaii band and 
foundry. the cMpturc of another. 

It was, no doubt, this startling discovery of From the welter of confused aecoiints of the 
the presence^ of concealed enemies in Liege bloody happenings on the niglit of August 7 

which led General Leman — ^who in many of one focit scioms to starxl out boldly, that, while 

his and the personal enthusiasm which the Gorman demand for an armistice for the 

he evoked reminds the British reader of Baden- alleged purpose of burying their dead was 

Powell in Mafoking^to lay the trap which led supposed to be still under consideration. 
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PLAGE ST. LAMBERT AND PALACE OF JUSTICE, LIEGE. 


German troops succeeded in CMi'crin^ the town 
of Liege and fierce street fighting ensued, us 
n result of which the greater part of the Belgian 
garrison retreated in good order from the 
town. Unfortunately, as at Vise, some of the 
inhabitants hod taken a proiriiiiciit part in 
the fighting, and in retaliation the C«ertiiiuis 
shot every one, man, woman, or child, who fell 
into their hands. Tliere appears to bo no doubt 
tlmt this was done, or that it was done b.\' order. 

A somi'Oflicial Htutoment, issued in Berlin 
on August 9, ran : — “ According to nows re- 
ceived hero about the operations around Liege 
the civilian population took part in the struggle, 
and German troops and doctors wore fired upon 
from ambush. ... It is possible tliat these 
facts wore due to the mixed population in 
industrial centres, but it is also possible that 
France and Belgium are preparing a franc- 
Hreur war against our troops. If this is proved 
by further facts our adversaries are themselves 
responsible if the war is extended with inexor- 
able strength to the guilty population. Tlio 
German troops ore only accustomed to fight 
against the armed power of a hostile State, and 
cannot be blamed if in self-defence they do not 
give quarter.*' 

If the severely judicial note of the first part 
of this proclamation had been maintained in 
the conduct of 'the troops in the field the 
world might have had little reason to com- 
plai-i of Teuton brutality. Non-oom- 
batant Belgians undoubtedly took part 
in the defence of Lidge as well as of Vise. 


But everything hod happened so suddenly 
through the treacherous completeness of Ger- 
man.s's plana for the invasion of Belgium 
without warning that there had been little time 
for the Belgian authorities to issue any effect i\ e 
advice to the Belgian population as to t!)e 
rules of war regarding nor -oombataiits. Every 
oi¥oi*t was made indeed to placard the N’'illages 
with warning notices ; but there is no evideiu^e 
that such notices were or could liave been 
placarded in the neighbourhood of Liege in 
time to anticipate the events of August 6 - / 

If, moreover, there could be any circumstance's 
in which the plain duty of an invader was to 
waive the strictness of the rules of war and to 
strain his spirit of mercy and forbearance to 
the utmost those circumstanc s wore present 
here : because the German Government openly 
admitted before the world tha!. it was doing 
a ** wrong " to Belgium by breaking down her 
sanctioned neutrality. Indeed, unless inter- 
national law is based upon s me lower ideal 
of justice than that which inspires all civilized 
law 08 between man and man, the Germans could 
not lawfully appeal to the rules of war at all. 
The armed burglar cannot take legal proceedingH 
for assault against a householder who arrests 
him. It is true that according to law the right 
to arrest belongs to the police, and that one 
ordinary civilian who violently seizes another 
commits an assault ; but the aftoed burglar, 
by doing wrong himself in the first instance and 
thus provoking the plucky householder to seuc 
him, has deliberately discarded tliat status oi 
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ordinary citizenship which would have entitled 
him to protection by the law. 

If, then, there liad been an adequate force 
jieliind international law, as there is behind the 
ordinary law of all civilized countries, tlio 
Belgian civilian who resisted the Gorman in- 
vader should have been able to say to his oppo- 
nent, as the householder can say to the armed 
burglar ; “ If I kill you, it is only justifiable 
homicide, but if you kill me, it is murder.'* 
This dilTeronco in their positions before the law 
^puld directly follow from the fact that the 
burglar luid caused the whole trouble hj/ doiwj 
Yet wo have the s])octacle of the CSct- 
rniiii (lovermnent admittedly doing wrong an«l 
at the anie time claiming the right to take 
extremv. advantage of international law ! 

Moreover, evtai if the German GoviM'iimont 
iiad nr)t deliberately placed itself outside the 
pale of international law by committing the 
“ wrong ** to which it brazenly plea<led guilty, 
any claim which it might have t<» execute intt^r- 
luitional law would onl,\’ hold against those who 
had committed breaches of that law. Groat 
latitude is necessarily given to civilized com- 
manders in the held in interpreting the law of 
war and in carrying out their judgments. A 
civilian strongly and reasonably siispe<;t<Hi of 
having fired upon the enemy’s troops, who has 
fallen into that enemy’s hands, cannot c'laim 


to be defended by counsel ; nor is ho often able 
to cull witnessiis in his behalf. Ifis trial is 
brief, often with — it is to bo feared — a strong 
bias against him in the mind of his judge. 
The fact that in war time many an inno(*ent 
citizen thus gets shot by the? cMU'iny as a spy 
is r>ne which international law is forced to f>ver- 
look as one of the incidcMital evils of war, which 
can bo neither prevented nor renif'died. But 
this shooting of an innocent citizen on sus- 
picicsi only, after a mockery of a “ trial,’* is the 
utmost limit to which the iiiflanirMl passions itf 
civilized men can claim the sanction of iiiter- 
nationnl law in shedding innocent lilood. Therel s 
no“ law,** human or diviia^ or otu* might <»vcn 
say dtwilish- -which could sanction tho hideous 
and wholesido atrocities (*ommitted in Liege by 
these sanctimonious n])ONties «>f GfTiiuin culture. 

Still further- in ordtT to leave no Uiophole 
for cnsiiisiry to wriggle out f»f the frightful 
charge recorded against Germany in this war — 
evtm if tho German GoviTiimcni had not, on 
its own admission, pltmed iisc^lf outside the pale 
of iniornat ional law, and even if the outrages 
conuriiited by its ag4MitH had not gone far 
beyond the worst form of reprisal which that 
law could sanction, this mock-sorioiis “ warn- 
ing ” of reprisal was deliberately ihsiichI by tho 
Gemian Governmont after it knew that thn 
hijootly deeds hul already been done. 
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CHURCH OF ST. JACQUES, LIEGE. 


It WAH on AuKnat 9 that in Berlin the Knisor'e 
Oovorntiient proclaimed : “ If this (that Franco 
and Belgium wore preparing an illegitiniaie 
form of war ngainat the Oennan Army) is 
proved by furtlter facts our adversaries are 
selves responsible if the war is extended with 
inexoral)le strength to the guilty population.^' 
And it wt\8 on Aiigiiat 7, two days earlier, that 
the Cerinaii Covernmont had full informal if in 
«if the atrocities committed by its troops upon 
unarmed Belgians in J^iege, where tluire was 
general maHsat!ro of “ tons veux qui leur sont 
tonihes sous la mairiy hommes. femmes et 
enfant s.^' 

Think of the hideous irony of it all ! Mere 
was the armed burglar wJio had, by his own 
eonfessed crime, put himself outside the [lale 
of the law, not only cliiiming a legal right 
to exfX'ute the hoiiseholdiM' who rosisttxi 
him, but also s(*lf-righteoiisJy thr«>atening to 
apply “ inexorable Htnxigth ” to the rest of the 
household two days aft it he had inunlerod 
them all and bumod down the house. 

It has been iit^eessary thus to deal somewhat 
fully with the terrible charges which lie at the 
door of tlie German Government at this point 
of our narrative, bcx;ause it was hero, inaiul near 
Liege, at the very outset of the campaign in 
Belgium, that the German commanders had a 
golden opportunity to strike a high and noble 
keynote, of the war. Since their Government 
hod admitted doing a wrong to Belgium and 
had promised^ reparation later, they should 
have realised that they lay imder a moral 
disadvantage and should have done everything 


in their power to put themselves right with the 
Belgian people. Instead of insisting upon 
their “ right ” to enforce, and even to exccnxl, 
the rides of war in dealing wiMi civilian bollig<»r- 
ents — like a burglar demanding the observance 
of Queensherry rules, with additions of his own, 
ill a fight with an aggrieved householder — they 
shoidd have been watc;hfiil for opportunity 
tfi exhibit forbeuiance and clemency to 
civilians taken in arms, thus illustrating their 
Government's professed desire to make ropara- 
t.ion for its wrongdoing. 

But this did not satisfy the Germans. They 
were in a hurry to begin with. Like a man 
who has wagered to gi> round the world in a 
certain time and hivi missed his train at the 
start, they were already infuriated by their 
own failure to bring up their heavy artillery 
and an ununit ion in time to make sliort work 
of the Liegfi forts. They were further enraged 
by the vigorous resistance of Belgian troops, 
wliich they did not ex|x?ct to find in their way 
so much; and the fact that patriotic Belgian 
civilians took part in the fighting caused 
their fury to boil over. So they sought to 
terrify the Belgian nation by massacre ; and 
Lite's blood -drenched ashes boro the first 
signature of the now German war-spirit on 
Belgian soil — fin evil spirit for which, as the 
evidence shows, not merely the German soldiery 
were to blame, nor even merely their com- 
manders in the field, but also^the coldly biutal 
centre of military {xiwt^r in Berlin. 

Among other specific charges, supported by 
evidence, wliioh were issued on August 25 by 
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tho British Press Biireau on the authority of the 
Bolgiaii Minister, it was stated that on August 
6, befon) one of tho forts of Liogo, tho dornians 
surprised a party of Belgian soldiers engagiKi 
in digging entrenchments. The latter, bcnng 
unarmed, hoisted a white ilag ; but the Oeriiiaiis 
ignored this and continued t.o fire upon the 
helpless party. On the same day, lK^fort» 
Fort Ijoncin. a ctuto of treacherous abuse of 
tlio white flag occurred in the case of a body 
of (teriiian troops who hoist.(Ml the signal of 
surrendi^r and tlion oi^ncH.1 lire at close rang** 
u|Kin tho party of Belgians sent to take charge 
of them. 

Contrast such conduct as this witli th(» 
war-spirit of Ihdgiuiii. The victim of an un- 
provoked attack and almost uiipn*pared for 
the storm that fiad burst u(X)n her, she gave 
to the world an example of public spirit which 
eloctriflcxi KurofX). That in tho excitement of 
t.he moment she struck with both hfitids at 
tlio invader, obviously unaware that the 
laws of war pennit tho use of the swordhand 
only - for tho J^elgian Covornment had not 
had time then to post up in the villager the 
official w'arning to civilians not to take f>art 
in tho conflict — -was a venial offence, whitdi 
a generous enemy would liav'e met by a serious 
warning of the consequences w'liich would 
follow its refKitition ; and for a generous cncitiy 
Belgium and her allies would have felt at least 
respect. But that was not tlie (lerman way; 


and for tho evil consf'qiieniMw which ft'l- 
IowihI tho brutalization of war in Kiimpc 
the Kaiser’s GoverniiK^nt is ilirectly n*- 
sixmsibkf. 

(joneral von Emiuich was at this ])eriod the 
Ccunmander-in-rhief of the (lerman Army of 
the Meuse. He hiul lw»en previously in commaiul 
of the loth Army (^irps at Hanover, and this, 
with tho 7th Cor|w, was the part of his force 
which lie employcxl to carry c»ut the oiflers 
that hiui evwliMitly Ixh'ii given t*i him to cap- 
tures Liege (piickly at all costs. He usihI 

88.000 men on the first day, increiised tio 

120.000 oil the sectind, against tlio Bt^lgian 
22,r>00, which the (Germans kiu'w to be in- 
>Mle(|iiate for the conqileto defeni;e of the 
fortr(\Hs ; and what was more naliiiral tluui 
that he should have determined, even without 
the explicit orders fniiii Berlin, to swtM'p them 
out of his jxith as a preliminary to swift lulvaiice 
through IkOgium towanls the French fnaitiiT 7 
His oiTicers certainly Ixtiievod tliat they had 
an easy job Ix^fore them a task jjoi/r r/rr, 
as one of them, a prisoner, explaituHl afterwanls 
- and entered into action in tho gayewt spirits. 
Bitter must have been tlu^ir disappeiiitiiu^nt 
when the great 7th Army Cor^w, after concen- 
trating its attack u|n.)ii the thn>e eastern forts 

-namely, Barchon, Kvegnoe, and KhVon - 
w'os mett with such devastating artillery tint 
from the forts and such well-directed miw.hine- 
giin slid infant ry fire from the tn nchiw and 
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A RUINED STREET IN LIEGE. 


borrioadoH which hod been thrown up between 
thotn that oiily a remnant come reeling back. 

The value of tho success gained by the Belgians 
in withstanding the firat German onset was 
incalculable. Not only did it destroy one 
large factor in the Kaiser's scheme for tho con* 
quest of Franco, t.6., the belief tliat, as ho him- 
self had said, ho could sweep tlirough Belgium 
as easily as lie could wave his liand ; not only 
did it disarrai.gt the timo-tablo by which the 
conquest of Franco was to be completed before 
Russia could come to her assistance ; it also 
shattered tlie European reputation of the 
Kaiser's Army for invincibility; it had been 
supposed that German officers necessarily were 
prodigies of military efficiency and tliat the 
troojjs which they commanded werp tho most 
perfect man-slaying machine which human 
* genius and German “thoroughness** could 
create. But at Lidge tho German commanders 
sliowed themselves to be grievous biinglt?rs in 
sotting their men tasks which mcro flesh and 
blood could not perform, while the meii also 
showed themselves to bo inept with the rifle 
and to liave a wliolesome dislike for the bayonet. 
British troops made theso discoveries on their 
own account later ; but in tho initial stages of 
tlie campaign in Belgium it was worth another 
100,000 men to General Lemon that his soldiers 
should know that, they had only to use their 
rifles and bayonoMi with intelligence and 
courage to beat the Germans every time if they 
met on anything like equal terms. 


iNn/»pjper IllHstratiuns. 

At the outset, tlierefore. General von 
Kinmich*s effort to overrun Liege — to “ take 
it in liis stride," as it were, on his march to 
Paris — ^with the 7th Army Corps failed utterly ; 
and when the 7th was reinforced by the 10th 
and 0th Corps, and six of the forts were simul- 
taneously attacked, no better results, from tlu.^ 
Gorman point of view, followed the assault iu 
force. 

That the Belgians should thus have hold uji 
120,000 of tho best German treops for two 
whole days of flerce fighting was a splendid 
feat of arms which gladdened the hearts of the 
Allies os aii omen of ultimate victory. 

Some notion of the caniage which resulted 
from tho Gorman method of attack may bo 
gathered from the following description given 
by a Belgian officer who took part in the de- 
fence : — 

“ As lino after line of the German infant r>' 
advanced, we simply mowed them down. It' 
was terribly easy, monsieur, and 1 turned to 
a 'brother officer of mine more thoxx once and 
said, ' Voila 1 They are coming on again, in a 
dense, close formation I They must bo mad ! ’ 
They miulo no attempt at deploying* but came 
on, lino after line, almost shouldor to shoulder, 
until, os we shot them down, the fallen were 
heaped one on top of the other, in an a>^ful 
barricade of dead and wounded men tliat 
threatened tc .mask our guns wd cause us 
trouble. 1 thought of Napoleon's. saying — ^if he 
said it, monsieur ; and 1 doubt it, for he had no- 
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<:Hro of human life ! — * C’e^t magiufiqiie, mais 
<;o n'eat pas la guerre 1 ' No, it was slaughter — 
just slaughter I 

** So high became the Imrricuuie of the deiui 
and wounded that wo did not know wluither 
to fire through it or to go out and clear openings 
with our hands. We would liuvo liked U> 
extricate some of the wouniled from the detni, 
but wo dared not. A stitf wind carried away 
the smoko of tho guns quickly, and wo could 
sc^e some of the wounded men trying Ui release 
themselves from their terrible posit i<m. I 
will confess I crossed myself, and could have 
wished that tho smoke hud remained ! 

“ But, would you believe it, this veritable 
wall of dead and dying actually enabled these 
’•'ondorful Clt^rinaiis to crtxjp cl<»ser, and 
actually chargo up the glacis ! Of course, 
they got no furthor than half-wa}', for our 
maxims and ri ties swept them back. Of course, 
we had our own losses, but they wore slight 
compared with the carnage infli(;ted upon our 
onomics.” 


In spite of these terrible ex^wrienees (leiirral 
von Kminich appears to have lulhortnl to t lio 
old-fashioned Gorman idea that a fortr(>ss liko 
Liege could bo rushed if you only hurled a 
sunicient number of men against it. But the 
third day of tho assault mlded nothing to tho 
result of tho previous two, except that a division 
of German cavalry which had fordeil the Meuse 
was surprisod and cut up by the Belgian Mixisl 
Brigade; and the 9th German Army G*»rps 
h.‘ul l.)een brought to a standstill by the side of 
tho 7t.h and lOtli, with oiionnous losses - 
although these do not ap])ear to have ap- 
proached the number of 25.0(Kt given in eon- 
temporary aconiiiits. which was more than the* 
strength of tho entire Belgian garrison. Yet 
liow severely tlio Germans' advance had indetull 
Iwwn checkisl appeared from thoir rocpuwt fori 
an armistice of 24 hours to bury the dead and' 
collect the woimded ; and it was not inhumanity 
but reasonable distrust of Gorman hniioiirl 
whicli prompted tho Belgian cornmander’si 
refusal. 



EFFECT OF GERMAN SHELL FIRE. 


[Niwspaptr lUuOratums. 



LEFT SIDE OF THE FAMOUS BRIDGE AT LIEGE. 

Blown up by Belgians to impede the German Advance. 

[Nnospapn iUuaratious. 


Prftcticttlly the sole witiiossi^a of this terribly 
unequal duel between the mlvtincing GtTinifcii 
hosts and the intrepid defeiidors of Liego woro 
the Duteh, who nt Moestrieht, just within the 
safe frontier of Holland, were almost within 
eyeshot of it all. Thus, on the aftornoon of the 
fateful August (i eanie the following gliiiipso 
through the fog of war which had settled 
Around Liege from a correspondent at 
Mnestrichl - 

“ I could clearly see from the hill t he Oerinans 
in little boats and oiliers building a pontoon 
over the Meuse south of \*is<S. The horsc^s were 
swum across. The crossing was carried out in 
half tt dozen places with great regularity. The 
Germans did not stM^m much concerned at the 
fire of the Belgian forts. The Belgian troops 
were spread out over the rising ground. Fire 
from a German mitrailleuse kept tlie Belgians 
at a distance, and slowly the whole hillside 
became covered with German soldiers, who 
drove the Belgians before them. 

** By 5 o’clock a large force of Germans hod 
crossed the 'Meuse and commenced to march 
south on Liege. The Belgians tried to harass 
the Germans by firing into the progressing 
columns. At last the Belgians cease firing 


and retire. From the houses along the road 
the people take to flight in despair. 

“ In the village of Eben I find people calm, 
looking with astonishment at the tremendous 
body of troops passing along the route. They 
wore not molested at all as the Gormans pro- 
gressed U>wards Liego along both banks of the 
Meuse. 

With charaoteristjo optimism Germans 
said, * In two days wo will have Liege, and 
within a week W'o will be before Paris.* ** 

This brief telegram gives a picturesque but 
accurate summary of the whole tenor of the 
campaign not only before Liego but beyond 
Liege and Namur and Brussels to the lino whore 
they first encountered the shock of the allied 
French and British in battle. First, wo soo the 
steady inexorable advance of the German hosts 
sivanning forward like ants — oven when, os 
happened later, the ground was increasingly 
cumbered with their own dead. Wo see the 
spirited but futile count cr-attocks of the 
numerically weak Belgian forces. Wo see in 
every direction small but gallaht parties of the 
dofonders of Belgium swallowed up and des- 
troyed by the advancing grey-green flood oil 
German soldiery. In many places we see the 
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RIGHT SIDE OF BRlDCiE AT MKGE. 

Left side shown on opposUe page • I ninstrMtoHs, 


rural population flooing along tho orowdoLl 
roads in mad panic before tho Gornian lulvaiicct. 
In others, we see thorn lining tho streets* <»f t(»wii.s 
and villages, staring in stolid despair at tho 
seemingly interminable hosts of Gormans 
marching in columns to the west. 

That is tho whole picture of tho war around 
and beyond Liege ; but its minor episodes 
varied dramatically from day to day. 

Thus, on the eve of that fateful August da\' 
when Lidge town siurondered and the forts of 
Barclion, £vegn6o, Fl^ron, Chaudhintaine, 
Embourg, and Boncelles wore all subjected to 
bomoardment, one counter-attack by the 
Belgians was crowned with brilliant success. 

This was delivered from the heights of 
Wandre, a position to the west of Barchon, 
which was the most nortlierly of the forts then 
involved. It was in fact an assault upon the 
outposts on tho right flank of the Gormans ; 
and tho Belgians succeeded in slaughtering 
many and driving the rest northwards, away 
from their main army, to Maestricht. From 
here they were said to have been sent by the 
Dutch authorities to Aix-la-Chapelle, an instance 
of misguided assistance to belligerents which 


might have raised serious int<cTnatioiial ques- 
tions. Tho Dutch, howf^vtip, (claimed that the 
only persons thus befriendcHl were Gernuin 
(civilian ndugees from l^elgiiim ; and the 
neutrality of tho Dutch had been so corrc^ctly 
maintained in other respects that this \mw 
probably tho fiwe, although of course gri^it 
numbers of the German refugees were 8pi«»s 
and military agents. 

On tho sumo day, at the other extremity «)f 
the semi-circular lino of battle, on tho outside 
left, that is to say, of the German advance, 
tho Gardo Civiquo of Liege gained a brilliant 
little success and pniotically ilestroyed lui 
attacking force near tho fort of Boncelles. Here, 
too, international questions were iiivolvcxi, 
because tho Germans insisted upon rifgarding 
the Garde Civiquo as nofi-cjombatanis. 

Yet another trivial Belgian sik;ci?ss on this 
day stands out from tho battle smoke envelop- 
ing two sides of Liege at the Cliat.eau de Langnw. 
Here the Belgians made a show of resistance 
before taking to flight ; and when the victorious 
Gormans crowded into tin? stately building, 
intent on loot, a terrific explosion for a moment 
drowned even the deafening noise of the big 
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ONK OK THK FAMOUS GERMAN SIEGE GUNS. iaua,MoHs. 

Tliis photoRrapU shown part of guii iiiouiil4.-il on n sfifoial trolley to facilitate transport. The phot<iKra|>h l»i-low 
ilhiKti-iitcH the lower luounUnK of tho kuii, wit h recoil cylinilers. Tlio kuu is inounteil up and pla<»sl on a 

concrete foiiinlation for tiring. 

guns which were battering tho forts. 1'ho certainly defeated tho crack corps of Bmiiden. 

ehait^aii had been skilfully mined. burg, wen» elated with tho result. 

Thus tho fortunes of the day seemed to vary Already, too, the gallant defence of Liege 
so miu^h in detail that the Belgians, who had had won for the city the highest honour whicVi 

taken lYiany prisoners and seven guns and hiid tho French Oovenanent could bestow. Anti* 



MOUNTING OF THE GUN SHOWN ABOVE. 


\Ntw*paptr iUiutMtioHS, 
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ripating thr impiilRe of gratitiido and admira- 
tion which w«ttit out not only from Franco but 
from the entire civUizod world to this battered 
and blood-stained Walloon town, M. Poincare, 
President of the Republic, sent on August 7 the 
following message to the King of the Belgians : — 

** I am happy to aiiiiounco to your Majesty 
that the Government of the Republic lias just, 
decorated wit h the Ix*gion of Honour the valiant 
town of Liege. 

“ It wishes thus to honour the courageous . 
defenders of the place and the whole Belgian 
^\rmy, with which since tliia morning the French 
Army sheds its blood on the battlefield. 

“ Raymond Poinoahe.” 

To tlie Belgian nation no doubt iriany ntMiies, 
both of regiments and individuals, iuivo bc^itii 
consecrated by the jiiartyrdom of Liege as 
worthy to be placed with that of General Leman 
in the roll of undying honour ; and even to the 
necessarily suporlicial view of the international 
historian tlio valour of the 13th MiximI Brigade 
ill incH^ting the brunt of the German assault 
Ht.ands out as a permanent rocord of fame. 
'Jlie successful charge of a single squadron of 
the Belgian lancers upon six squadrons of 
German cavalry was another brilliant episode 
of arms which Belgians will never forget when 
tJic Great War is discussed ; while of individual 
heroes --from Colonel Marchand, who gave his 
life for his chief, to Private Deimilin, who carriwl 
out a bayonet cliargo on his own fu:count against 
the lulvancing (xenrians and returned safely 
after killing four — tlmse were enough at Liege 
alone to satisfy any nation's pride. Of the 
Belgian heroew of J.iiege, Kurope will always 
cherisli a grateful memory. 

But the high hopes awakened by thesis 
Belgian successes, which had so deservedly 
earned tliis tribute from the French Republic, 
were entirely fallacious in so far as they en- 
couragf.^d the bedief that the Germans had btM.‘u 
worsted in a trial of strength. This was not so. 
Nothing which the Belgians could have lioixxl 
to do could havebeem of any avail against the 
overwholming German nuinViers and the great 
gmis which slowly lumbercid up into position and 
to which the Belgians had no artillery that could 
hope to reply effectively, nor any fortilicacions 
that could offer resistance. According to eye- 
witnesses, nothing so terrible hail over been 
seen in war os the effect of the great shells fired 
into the Li^ge forts. Men were not simply 
killed or wounded ; they were blackened, 
burnt, and smashed. No wonder that tliroo of 
the forte, although they liod been expected to 
hold out for at least a month, siurondered 
within the week, when the real bombardment 



BISMANTLKB CUPOLA. 

I Nfu'xPapfr illii Si'rali.uis 

began. Inilood. the only reason why all the 
forts in ring around Liege were not ipiickly 
redu(*.ed was the difiiculty eneountered by the 
Genmvns in liringiiig np those monstrous engines 
and moving them into position. 

iVlthoiigh many rumours luul been rife on 
this subject, it wiis not until Septi^mbiT 22, 
more ^lan a month aftcT the eeiit.re of war 
interest hail binui shifted from JJoge, that any 
detailiHl account of the inothoil by wliich these 
big 42cm. (lG.4in.) siege guns travollc^l was re- 
eeivod. For its hauling eiudi gun reqiiirfHl no 
fewer than 13 trac;tion engines. Kaeh gun was in 
four pieces and eiK^h piece was drawn by thm* 
engines, the extra engine going aliiMul to te^t 
the roiul and being used as a hftlper up hills. 
The engines were all of the broiwl- wheeled 
steam-roller type, and it. was noted, as a sort, 
of eompliment to British engineering, that, 
very nearly all the engin»\sbore the mum* plat i‘s 
of an Englisli firm. The delay in get t ing t hese 
guns for ward was not duo to the slow ])ai*e 
of the traction engines, but. to the difiiculty of 
finding or making roiwls suitable for sueli liea\ y 
traflir. 

lluring the first few days of assault upf»ii 
Liege these siege, guns were not available ; and 
the Belgians seemisi still to bo fighting w’itli 
success until the Tiiorning of the 7th, when the 
German cnveloi»iiig inovenieTit extendi?d to the 
north-east beyond Fort Barchon and Fort 
Pontisse became involved. On the opposite side 
of the ring fortress — ^namely, the extreme south- 
west — Fort Fl^malle was also attoc^ked, being 
bombarded like Pontisse from across tha 
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Meuse, wliicli ran oloso to both of these forts on 
the south -eastern side and through the town of 
Liege, which lay in a direct line between them. 

This, however, was the limit for the time 
being of the ofTectivo range of the German 
artillery from the w'oodcd heights south of the 
Meuse ; and the forts^ of Loncin, Lantin, and 
laers, on the north-west side of the town of 
Liege, were able to hold out and, with the aid 
of the small but mobile and energetic force 
which General Leman still maintaincMl in the 
o|Ksi, to embarrass all the attempts of the 
Gc>rinnns to cross the Meuse in force. 

It would almost seem as if the Ih^lgiaii hi'ml- 
qiiartcrs wcjre unaware of the possible value 
which the second line of dehmeo, consisting of 
the four north-western forts with the river 
Mcmiso acTOHs the whole front at a distance of 
about live miles, might h.ave posscssf^l if it htvi 
been strongly lield. Even with the skeleton 
force at his <lisposal tioiieral Leman was 
able to hold up the main force of 
the enemy for days on the otluT side of 
the riviT. Even so late jis August 21 these 
fortiS were still able to harass tlie Clcnnans by 
ili^stroying tluM'r pontoon bridges across the 
Meuse. One llelgi iii gun al tiie had, it w«is said. 


succeeded in smashing ton of these 
structures. 

. On Thiu^ay, August 13, however, the boom- 
ing of the heavy guns recommenced after two 
days of quietness. The Germans had succeeded 
at last in getting them across the Meuse and 
through the town of Lidgo. Such elaborate 
machines of war wore these terror-striking 
guns that the German gunners were not com- 
petent to handle them. This was done by 
. specialists from the factories of Messrs. Krupp ; 
and no doubt their admiration of the short work 
wliich they made of the Belgian defences was 
sweetened by patriotic recollections of the way 
in which Messrs. Krupp, on one excuse after 
another, had delayed delivery of fortress guns 
f»riiered by the Belgian Govomment until it 
was too late. Promptitude and dispatch wore 
not characteristics of Messrs. Krupp’s dealings 
with a neutral Power upon which Germany was 
planning a secret attack. The guns, however, 
liiui no more qualtTis of conscience tlian the 
Krupp exports who handled them. Thc?y at 
any rate did their business for the Germans with 
promptitude and dispatch. The forts were 
silenced in two hours, one being dosiroyiHl in 
four shots. 



GERMAN SOLDIERS STANDING ON ONE OF THE OVERTURNED BELGIAN GUNS. 

{Nmtpaptr iUtuIrmHoiu. 
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GROUND SURROUNDING ONE OF THE LIEGE FORTS. 

Showinii shattered armour plate. i/>.f»/i mu 


Notliiiig like iht^so guns luul bt^Mx expeuto<l» 
otlierwiao no doubt much grciitcr efforts would 
have lxj«n jruulo to prevent them from btang 
brought across the Meuse ; for, os it was, tliey 
introduced a iu.nv factor which entirely vitiated 
all the calculations of the Allies ixs to the 
lidding power of the fortresses of Liege and 
Namur. 

Owing to the departure of the field trooiis 
and the flight of the populace, the demolition of 
the forts and tho capture of General Leman 
with the survivors of his staff, followed by a 
rigorous Gorman occupation of the place, 
nothing in the shape of on authentic record of 
tlie lost days of Li ego before its fall has been 
available ; but tho following facts d(v*servo 
pc^rmanent record- 

Tho German attack commenced on the night 
of Tuesday, August 4, with aii lulvanco of the 
7th Army Corps against the Forts Fl^ron and 
fivegn^e. Tlio point was well chosc?n Ix^causo 
tho approach was mode through luidulating 
and heavily- wooded country, in which tho 
troops wore able to occupy a natural soini- 
circlo, opposite which an interval of more tlian 
threo miles separated FWron from Fort Chaud- 
fontaine on her right. This spuc^e was, of course, 
strongly entrenched and occupied by Uelgian 
troops full of tho courage and confidence en- 
gendered by their previous successes. This was 
shown by the fifle of tho 3rd Battalion of the 
Gorman lj85th Kogimont, which, in taking 
up position, got too close to tho Belgian lines 
and was out to pieces. By tlie lurid liglit of 


subsequent events such successes seem trivial 
indeed ; but the exciti'inent of the moment 
luul magnitiod them into victories. Neverthe- 
less, hiul tho Gennans bi^^i able t4> t*niploy the 
samo tiusticB Juto us they dul subsequently 
at Namur and deferred action until they wciro 
able tp concentrate an insupportable artillery 
Are from heavy guns simultaui*ously iipiui all 
tho forts and tho tronclK^s betwc?en them, the 
result would not have beisn many hours in 
doubt. Insteiwl, afU^r an inelTi>clivo Ixmibawl- 
Tiient of tho two forts selectinl for attack with 
badly-timed shells which intKlo no imiin^ssiou 
upon them, masses of infantry were sent forwanl. 
Of course*, tho inevitablo liaiipeiied. Under the 
glare of siMireJilights tho solid ranks of mi^ti 
were simply mowed down by moehino guns and 
field guns, until tho shattered roinnant was 
ripo for retreat before the bayonets with which 
the already victorious Bc^lgions charged upon 
them from tho tren<'.hes. 

Thus tho first attiwk of the 7th Army Corps 
WHS brilliantly, if easily, repulsed ; ami on 
tho morning of the 5th tho Liego forts on tho 
cost ojjenod iiro upon tho Germans and tlie latter 
replied ; but, although tho noise of tho guns drove 
tho inhabitants of Liego into their cellars 
at first, it was soon discovered that there was 
little danger, because tho onomy evidently 
hod fow gims in position and these wore out- 
classed by tho artillery in the forts. So during 
the day most of the Liogeois learned, as besieged 
peoples do so quickly, to play hido-and-seek with 
tho shells, bolting into shelter only when the 
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look-out bell, nignalling the flash of a German 
Kun, was hoard. 

During tlie day, howovor, there were ominous 
I'limoiirH that the Germans had threatened a 
heavy bombardment of the town unless >)oth it 
and the surrounding forts were surrfsidercd ; 
and it was stated that, while the Mayor, in order 
to save tlie helpless houses from dosiTiiction, 
was then willing to yield. General Leman 
decisively refused to give up the forts. Thtm 
real panio seized part of the population, who 
-stormed the train leaving the city, while many 
returned to their cellars. 

So the day of di*ead passed, and on t he follow- 
ing day (August 0) the Germans, having got 
their heavy gufis into position, commeneecl 
bombardment of the town as well as the forts. 
One shell completely wrecked the roof of the 
Cathedral, and the University — wliich the 
Germans appear to have mistaken for the 
Govermnent IToase, as they mode it a special 
target — ^was destroyed ; but most of the buildings 
wore still intact when the town surrendered, 
though the forts still strove to maintain the un- 
equal struggle. 

Meanwhile the invaders marched into Liege, 
singing patriotic songs, but maintaining good 
order ; although a hint of the Gorman mofhods 


wt\8 immediately given to the .people in a 
proclamation by the Gorman Commander 
that if a single shot wore fired the town would be 
devastated. 

The actual bombardment of the town occupied 
only seven hours, with an interval of one hour ; 
but many people were killed and wounded and 
the general effect was so terrible that further 
resistance would have been useless folly on the 
part of the unprotected town, since it could do 
nothing now to aid the doomed forts. 

To understand w'hy Liege thus surrendered 
in the Tuidst of a seemingly brilliant defence, 
wo must realize that when the athu*k 
which commenced on August 5 wius 
continued until the morning of the flth by 
the united strength of the 7th, 10th, »iiid 0th 
Corps, the chief brunt of the extoiided assault 
fell farther to the south between the forts 
of F16malle, Boncelles, and Kmbourg ; and to 
meet this the Belgian general was compelled 
to move down his field force to fill the entrench- 
ments between those forts. Although here 
alsf> the German advance of massed infantry 
was again met and repulsed, the simultaneous 
reof>ening of t>he attack upon Forts F16ron and 
Kvegn6e warned General Leman of the in- 
tulequocy of his force to hold the entire SS-mile 



THE LIEGE FORTS. 

A photograph taken after bombardment. {Nnotpaptf WustraitoHs. 
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EFFECT OF FIRINO ON CUPOLAS. 


[f'. Htndallm 


Tup (lot>lrt;d lino ohowH the lino uC fliKUt of siogc howitzcM* hIioII, Anally burKtiii^ on top i>f cupola, tho fxauli 
raiiKo having b(^on uacortairuMl by t>ho (jurm'iiis long b ‘foro war \va<i do(darc<l. Tiie butiuin (IuUlmI linos 
rapri^sonti liold-gun Arc and kIiow shell glancing oA cupola. 


circle of the f ortro.s8. 1 1 o wisely look ( he wart liiig, 
and even in the hour of victory successfully sent 
bw;k his little field army ac?ross the Met iso, leav- 
ing the town of Lidge open to the invaders. 

Thus the very peculiiu* position was cremated 
of a groat iti<lustrial city, only partially demo- 
lished by bombardment, ixuitMuibly occupied in 
force by an enemy who had appointed a military 
govermnent and had entrenched his forces 
ill the suburbs, surrounded by tho forts which 
had been constructed for its defence and were 
still occupied l.>y the defenders. 

The explanation of this unique situation 
was, lioivovor, simple. There was now nothing 
whatever to prevent the free passage of Clerinaii 
troops, especially in small parties and at night, 
through tho wide intervals between the forts, 
thus keeping open tho communications between 
the investing force and the force in oc cu pat ion of 
the town ; while on tho other side tho Belgian forts 
refraincHl from opening tiro upon tho town fro n 
patriotic considerations. Tn war, however, 
obedience to tho nobler sentiments is usually — ■ 
at any rate temporarily-* -costly, and tho 
Oermans in Liege of course took advantage of 
tho inaction of the forts to entrench themaolvos 
more completely while the siege batteries wore 
being orect-od for the final demolition of tho forts. 

Thus ended Act I. of the drama of Liege; 
and although tho fortune of war hiul no choice 
blit to declare on the side of tho “ big batta- 
lions”— or, perhaps it w'ould be more corrt?ct 
to say, the “big guns” — tho honours of 
tho WOT lay so completely on the Belgian 
side that tho report — often contradicted 


and as often “ confirmed ” — that the 
German (\nnmander, General von Kininich, 
hail committed suicide oxciteii no surprise. 
Whatever the orders given to him may have 
been and however great may have bewn the 
diilicultios which he had tuicountcred in bringing 
up his heavy siege guns, the attempt t«o rush a 
modern fortress with mere inassi^s of fiesh and 
blooil Vas not even iiiagnilicent — and it c.‘er- 
tainly was not war. 

A remarkable contrast to (ho unfortunate, 
blundering von Kminic^h was presented by 
General Iceman, the astute and cool-lieiulcMl 
defender of J^iegf^ .Mthough a martinet in 
discipline, his own lift; was so strictly soldierly 
that ho coininiindcHl tho absolute loyalty of 
all ranks under him. IJko Lord Roberts, he 
scummed incapable of fatigue; and it is relutiHl i»f 
him, before the outbreak of tho war, that he 
would oft*;n after a ride of 30 miles return to the 
Military School, of which ho was (commandant, 
and <lisc;uss 8trategic;al and tiictical problems 
with his i»flice^^4 until cnirly morning. Many 
other anecdottts are told to his credit, for he 
evidently puasessed the remarkable personality 
which almost always distinguishes the born 
eoniinander. Thus tlie two most striking 
incidents wliich are narrated by tho survivors 
of Liege relate to liim personally. One «>f theve 
is to the elTi^^t that by means of a clever ruse, 
“ tho chnriM^tor of whicli fsays tho s£SH;ial 
coiTesptmilont wdio narrates it] hml bettor be 
left imdescTibed,” tho General ternptixl a 
numlMir of Uhlans to enter the town of Liege 
on the morning of August A in the ho|>e of 
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rn.ptiirin^ him. Thu Uhlans came in two 
fiiitrols, every iiiati of the first being kiliocl 
and of tiio styeond uaptiiriHl. 

'rin' other incident occurred when, according 
to tlin UruHsels Special Correspondent of The. 
TimeA, two ( hu'inaii spies, disguised as French 
ollieers, gaiiu^d nc<?ess to the town and desired 
to 1)0 conducted to the Ceneriil. “ Their plan 
iiiisearriod, how'ovor, and they \v(»re arrested 
just in t he nick of i ime. They were taken out 
and shot at one of tlio gates of the town.” 

Although sucli narratives msiy have little 
connexion with the seritius history of the war, 
they are interesting as showing tho great in- 
fluence which the yiersmialif >' of (*eii(Tal 


No. 1 DIAGRAM SHOWS A CUPOLA 
RAISED FOR FIRING. No. 2 SHOWS 
CUPOLA LOWERED. (C. B^ndalt, 

Thciso cupolas were main features of the Briol- 
mont syst c>m of ring-fortrasBes, which have been 
proved by this war t o bo incapable of withstand- 
ing oiiilleiy heavier than their own. 


Leman had upon the opening phase of the 
campaign. It is probable that when, ns com- 
mander of the Jdego garrison, he was shut 
up in the fortress, ami later was nearly killwl 
in tho explosion of Fort Loncin and taken 
prisoner by tho Gernjans, Belgium lost the 
services of one of its finest soldiers. 

In addition to his practical mastcTy of 
strategy and tactics in tho field, he was a 
ri^cognized expert in Komaii law, military 
architecture, and engineering sciimce. With 
ready skill lie had so handled the opening phasi^ 
of tho greiil game of war, which his country 
was playing for her very i>xistence, as to 
inflict greater damage than perhaps even h^^ 
could have hoped upon the enemy, and theu 
to extract his force from a position tliat was 
dost iiicKi to become almost immediately liopeless. 
Thus ho brilliantly cominc^nccd that long 
series of witlidrnwals before suyierior force 
whieh marked tho whole of the first chapter 
of the great war, until in fact the wearying 
German hosts were brought up “ with a round 
turn *’ almost under the walls of Paris. 

The great fault of the German attack upon 
Liege was its total lack of co-ordinution. It 
conunenced with an ineffective bomhai*dTnent 
against which the Belgian artillery, whose fire 
was accurate and well-direetcu, easily held 
their own, with tho result that during tho three 
hours* duel two heavy pieces of German 
artillery had been destroyed by tho guns of 
Fort EvegiuSe, where not n man was killed or 
vrouiidixl and the cupola was uudamagiMl. 
Having thus completely failed to prepare the 
way for an assaiilt, the German commander, 
nevertheless, flung a solid army coryis at the 
fortress. As was inevitable, the advoiieing 
ranks were cut down like standing wheat by 
the concentrated fire from tho trenches and tlu^ 
forts. The trenches vrere never reached, and 
the 7th Army Corps staggered back more than 
decimated. 

Next day, when it was too late to repair his 
initial blunder, (knieral von Kmmich bef'an to 
make some use of his superior strength by 
bringing the 10th Army Corps, the famous 
Iron Division of Brandenburg, to the support 
of the 7th, and thus extending the front of his 
operations so that five of the Lidge forts, 
instead of two only, were involved. Later tho 
0th Army Corps and a division of cavalry were 
brought up to assist tho other two, and thus the 
entire force of 120,000 men to which tho Kaiser 
hud entrusted the prospc^istive honour of 
sweeping through Belgium to tho French 
'frontier was held up before Lidge by General 
Leman and 40,000 Belgians. So unequal a 
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ANOTHER TYPE OF G ERMAN GUN— SIEGE HOWITZER. [Rt^oid Pms, 


contest could not>, liowever, be niaintaiiicd in* 
dciiiiitely ; and although the second Geriniui 
onslaiKTht was no more efiective than the first, 
the ill-served artillery proving unable to make 
more impression on the forts tlian the mis- 
directed iiifantry fire had upon the trenches, 
while the iiuissed cavalry had no oppurt unities 
nt all, nevertheless General JxMium rccoi;nizi'd 
that he had done all that could bo prudently 
attempted to stay tho German advancre, ami 
adroitly withdrew before his powerful enemy 
could recover from his second staggering blow. 

Tile chief excuse which can be otlercKl for 
the German inisinanagemcnt of the attack 
upon Liege is that the Belgian resistance must 
I lave come ujjon General von Enimich as a 
siiriirise. All his plans were made with a view 
to a rapid advance through Belgium towards 
France. These plans were in complete readiness 
iiefore tho ultimatum to Belgium was sent. 
Irich'cfl. a calculation of tho time necessarily 
occupic'd by tho Gorman corps in getting from 
ilicir headquarters in Germany to the frontier 
"allows that they must liave commenced their 
iiusrch on July 31, before tho declaration of 
War. The disposition of the entire Btdgian 
force at tho time was well known to tho German 
'faff, and no considprablo jiart of the lielgian 
l^’icld Army was on August 3 Hearer tlian 
lliest, where the 3rd Division, under General 
l*omnn. was stationed. So there is little doubt 
that tile German commander, when he arranged 


his night, attack upon Liege on August 6, 
imagined that he had only to reckon w'ith the 
garrison of the forts and one luixecl brigmle 
of tho Belgian Army. His intention appiir- 
cutly was to engagt^ heavily thc5 three i'listern 
forts with his artillery and pash his forces 
through the wifle intervals betwetm tluMii, 
when the towTi of Liego in the etaitm would have 
iKieii nt his mercy. What ho had not cuil- 
culatful upon ajipanuitly was the jiossibility 
that in the -IS hours which had elapsed 
Ixdween the delivery of the ultimatiiin and the 
] reparation for attack, Gonnral Leman, with 
tho 3rd Belgian Division, would, by forced 
inarclies, have covered tho 80 miles from Diest 
to Liege and be occupying tho ti-enches between 
tho forts. This probably explains why the 
(jorman attack was dolivorod in such a wa>' a-i 
to rcaidor (l.Ri-stor inevitable in tho cireum 
stancos ; and it w'ould seem to show that at the 
outsot the blind confidenc^o of tlie (Jennans, 
that Belgium w'ould be unable and unwilling 
to olTor serious resistance, w'as such as to 
render tliem teinp.aarily oblivious of the 
plainest dictates of prudence. 

In the subsequent phase of the camj)a’g i, 
indeed, when Gorman army (?orps were crowd- 
ir:g upon tho roar of the British Army, as it 
redin^d, fighting step by step, towards Paris, 
there w-as always the sa?ne waste of German 
troops throiigli sending them forward in inasses 
against an entrenched muMiiy. But there this 
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pnidif' .lily of liiiiiian life may have Imjoii do- 
liliemtoly c;altMilato(l oxpoiulitiiro. tlio only woak 
point of tho (U'.loiilation Ijeing that it iinclor- 
t'stiniiitocl tho stoivlirioHH of tho liritish Moldior. 
Hiwl tho (ha'iiuins boon ablo to sinothor Tommy 
AtkiuH, ovon with heaps of thoir own slain, 
tho game would have boon worth tho stakes. 
It is just possible, too, that ovon at Liogo tho 
iinportunco of swift passage through Ik^lgium 
in order to strike Franoo down before lielp oould 
come to her so doniinatod all other eonsidera- 
lions that prudence in tactics vviis thrown t^> 
the winds. Tlieso ai-o the opport uni tics of the 
Nemesis which waits upon unjust invaders ; 
and the disaster which marked tho first stop of 
the (Jeriiians on iielgiaii soil was ominous. 

It was not so-aecoptod in Derlin, however, 
for news came thence that on tho 7th the happy 
tidings of “ the fall of Liege ** had spread with 
lightning-like rapidity throughout tho city 
and cn)atod boundless enthiLsiasm. The Kaisc.r 
himself, never reluctant to ]3ose with theatrical 
efToct, sent his own uniformed aide-de-camp 
out to tho crowds before tho ralaco to give tho 
news, and policemen on bicycles dashed along 
Unter don Linden \vith tho joyful tidings ! 
Imagination fails utt.erly to. conceive a similar 
scene being enacted lief ore Buckingham Palacu) 
And in the Mall over tho first reports of a pro- 


liminary succr.ss in war. Blit allowances must 
be made for the Germans, who knew at the back 
of their minds that their Km]H^ror had staked 
all the interests of thrur country upon a ganibItT's 
throw. No wonder that they listened with 
excitement to tho first rattle of tho dice, and the 
German Pnws rapturously exclaimed that tho 
lino of advance into Northern Franco was 
assured. 

This was not, of course, exfictly tho way to 
stato tho case. So far tus the fighting which had 
then taken place was concerned, the advantage 
htvl all been on tho side of the Belgians. Yet, 
as hapxx)ned more than once during this first 
phiiso of the great war, t ho conclusions drawn 
from false nows of “ victories ** in Berlin were 
nearer to the truth than the hopes based upon 
twcurate accounts of succsesses in Paris or 
London. The explanation of tliis seeming 
antunaly was that the Germans wore fighting at 
this stage - ivi they had carefully arranged that 
they should be fighting — with preponderating 
odds in their fav'our. So immense was the 
volume of thoir initial moving strength that 
local reverses scarcely checked it at all. They 
causcjd little more than swirls in tho resistless 
tide of advance. 

So when Berlin, shouting itself hoarse over a 
victory wliich had not been won, declared that 



ONE OF THE FORTS AT LltCE AFTER BOMBARDMENT. 

Showing damage cauaed by German siege guns. Munr. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE RUINED BRIDGE. 


tho way was now open to tho Froaoh froiiUor, 
it was noaror to tho tnitli than I^)ndon, whicli 
calculated that, if 40,000 Belgians could thus 
check tho Gorman hosts at Li ego, the combiiuHl 
Frtmch and Belgitui annios might light a de- 
cisively victorious battle not much farther west. 

At that time people in England were not 
thinking much about what the Hrilisli soldiers 
might bo able to do. They luid heard that 
there vras to be a substantial “ exp<?dit ionary 
force ” ; but tho very titlo suggested its em- 
ployment in some side-issue of tho war, and all 
eyes were fixed in ho[)o upon tho gallant 
defenders of Liege. 

DisappoiutfMl bewilderment therefore ensued 
when it was seen that, although the Berlin 
reports of victory w'cro indubitably false, tho 
subsequent course of events wiis no Ix’tter than 
if they had been true. Tho German hosts 
poured through Liege into tho heart of Belgium, 
and the fog of war settlcil deeply over the ring 
of forts, whicli daily bulletins assured us were 
•‘still holding out.** 

Thus it was that tho micial tost of war had 
definitely decided tho inuch-dcbatod (picbtion 
of tho value of great riiig-fortressos like 
Liege and Namur. J^iege and Namur 
were sistors, and it is not possible to draw 
definite conclusions from the determineti re- 
sistance which one was able to offer to tho 
invader, without considering also the reasons 
why the other fell so quickly. For both of tlu 
strongholds represented the mature genius of 


Brialiuont in tho scienco of fortilii atioii ; 
and tlie success or failure of both to hold the 
Germans would havi* been taken by rival seliooU 
of tlioorists as coneliisivocvidenee for or against 
the prineiple of ring-fortresses. What aet ually 
iuip}}encd was therefore entirely iinexjH.H;ted 
by both sides ; for while Liege seimud to erown 
the ineriiory of Brialinout with glory, all tJie 
c<»stly and extensive fortifications of Namur 
w*rved no better than a trap for its nnforlunalo 
deh'iiders. 

The fact is tliat both were strongholds which 
would have been absolutely impregnable if 
two conditions' hml been fulfilled. One con- 
dition was that the cupolas of the forts in liieir 
b(;ds of eemeiit should bi* strong enough fo 
resist, the enemy’s heaviest gniiH ; and the other 
was that tin adequate force should be available 
to hold the trenches which occupied the intervals 
).H‘tweeii tho forts. If these conditions were 
present Brialinoiit’s ring fortresses might Ik^ 
eonipared to gigantii^ C'litreiielunl camps, with 
iiivineiblo artillery pimped at all the numerous 
sjdient angles. Such a position would un- 
doubtedly bo impregnable. But at Liegi^ onci 
and at NaniLr tJio other, of ihoso conditions 
was not [iresimt. Xamur fell quickly because 
the Gennnns, profiting by tho ex[H.Tience of 
IJege, liad brought up artillery of siinieienb 
strength to smash the forts by bombardment 
ut tho coinmcneemeiit. Liege ako fell quickly 
as a military position, although tho forts held 
oui- gitllantly, b<H’ausc the adequate frxrce ta 
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GERMAN SOLDIERS MARCHING THROUGH LIEGE. 


<)ccu|jy 33 miles of entrenelitiioiitH wus lacking. 
This was not generally nnderstoocl oniside 1<ho 
war coimeils of General Joffro and the Holglaii 
King. In Berlin the people rcj<.)iced in the 
fruits of a fictitious victory, and in Britain 
tho pc^oplo wondered why victory liad no 
apparent fruits. 

Even >\ith all the facts of the situation iH'foro 
us, wo are inclined to wonder at the sclf- 
sneri Being steadiness with which General I^cinan 
adhered to his part in the general plan of cain> 
paign. Tho war wliich was being waged was 
s<» vast that his handful of 40,000 men at J^iege 
was only a pawn in tho game. Yet it was a 
pawn which in tho gambit selected hod occupied 
BO brilliant a position that a less cool-headed 
and less dutiful player would have boon oxcusod 
in history if ho had been tempted to sacrifico 
it in a glorious ** chock *’ to tho opponent. But 
oheckmate was the end for which the .Allies 
were playing ; and in the alert and mobile 
Belgian Army — ^which, more than a month after 
the defence of Liege liad become past 
history, commenced to harass tho Gorman 
army corps hurrying I’ariswards to help their 
comrades sorely j)ressed by those pestilent 
British — ^wore many men who would have been 
sleeping in their graves among tho ruins of 
Liege's defences if General Lemon liad not 
known when to move back Ins pawn. 

It was dismal experience of the same kind 
as General French endured when the compact 
Britisli force, admirably fitted in every detail 
to be the ipearliead of a victorious advance, was 


[Nfnspaper illusIratioHs. 

compelled day after day, week after week, t-o 
fight Tvargiiard actions against superior forces 
in order to keep tho gekicral plan of campaign 
intact. Tho reward of such devotion to duty 
may seem slow in coming, but it is siiro ; and 
in tlie aggressive activity of tlio Belgian Army 
of Antwerp, even aftor Namur hod fallen and 
Brussels liad been occupied. General licman, 
then a prisoner in Germany, must have seen, 
with justifiable pride, a factor of ultimate success 
to which his own self -denial had largely con- 
tributed . 

But tlio really great service which tho Belgians 
who defended Li ego so gallantly had done for 
the cause of the Allies lay In shattering tlie 
Continental superstition tliat German armies 
were invincible. This did not affect the British 
soldier, who always lias a cheery confidence — • 
which this w'ar has done nothing to shake — 
that he is ns good a man as anybody else in any 
company, into which he may liappen to be 
thrown by the exigencies of service. Bitt every 
man in the French ranks was the son of 'parents 
who had seen France, after prolonged and 
desperate resistance, forced under the heel of 
Prussia ; and just when he was nerving himself 
to the sxipreme effort to endeavour to right his 
country's ancient wrong in spite of this previous 
disparity of strength, it was like a message of 
hope from heaven to learn that *40,000 Belgians 
had hold back 120,000 Germans for days, 
slaughtering them wholesale and ooming out 
of the encounter almost unscathed themselves. 
Thus General Leman's success, fruitless as it 
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may have seemed in tactical results from 
a superficial point of view, was infinitely 
valiiablo to tho Allied Armies in consequence 
of tho now spirit which it t^avo to all ilio 
Continental enemies of Gerinuny. It was 
the first prick to tlio bubble of the GcTinau 
reputation. 

Kqiially important was another result of 
General Leman’s suceoss ; that it tlirow out 
of gear the wholo timo-tablo of tlus German 
campaign. In any cose this would have been a 
serious matter, because all the detailed arrange- 
ments in connexion with tho transport of a 
groat army aro necessarily co-ordinated with tho 
utmost precision. An army in tho field is a vast 
and complicated fighting macliiiie, of winch 
every nut and bolt must bo exactly in its right 
place at tho right moment to ensure smooth 
working. If any part of it is seriously and 
suddenly obstructed, tho wholo machino may 
bo unexpectedly delayed, and it is true of all 
armies in the field that unexpected delay's are 
very daiigcTOUS. 

In the case of tho Geriiiun Army which was 
invading Belgium tliiswas doubly true, because 
tho necessity for promptitudij and dispatch in 
tho porformanco of tho task which had 
been allotted to it was jnwjiiiiouiit, inasmuch 
os the greater part of it w<»iil<l almost 
certainly bo rcqtiired, after defeating 
France, to hurry hac^k in order to confront 
Uussia. For this- reason <lclay nt the 
outset of its advance amounted to a 


defeat much more si^rious in its coiisc(|iii*nci's 
tlian there luvl htn-n any reason to hope* 
that the Belgian ^\riiiy would able to 
inflict. 

To this extent, then, it was easy to aunrd the 
honour duo to General Leman’s gallant little 
force ; ttn<l it was a happy day for Belgians 
all over the world — except in Germany- -when 
tho news of the Battle of Liege was rei*eivcd. 
Ill Berlin, indeed, by some process of saucti- 
moiiious casuistry, Belgium, iig.niist whom tho 
Kaiser’s Government uilmittcd that a wrong 
had b<H*n done, was regarded thenceforward as 
an asso(‘iato of tho Kvil One and a sort of rebel 
against God, because she fought against the 
wrong. No German seemed to realize that 
Belgium by admitting the Geriiani Army would 
ill ctTect be declaring war upon France, and that 
even the almighty Kaiser could not at that 
moment have protected Belgium’s westorii 
frontier from the liosiile onslaught which France 
would have boon justified in making. But 
in all the world, excopt Germany, tho ht»ruisjii 
of Belgium WHS worthily oi^knowledgtxl, and 
the newspaper headlines of Gallant Littlo 
Bulginiu ” in evi^ry language must have 
gladdened t he eyes of Iktlgian exiles, who wore, of 
courscMLot unaware how often in the past tho 
phrase “ li»s braves beiges ” hful been used in 
irony. Thus time brings its revenges and teaches 
mankind that in the i.ssuo between right and 
wToiij^ tho strong are still liable to bo liiimbliMl 
by tho w'oak. 
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Those considornt ions rendered it difficult for 
contoinporury onlookora to approbate the kind of 
courage — moral courago of a high order — ^which 
the Helglan commander displayed in dcliboratc^ly 
depriving himself of tho chance of winning 
further glory, in order that ho might not imperil 
the Huecess of the war drama ns a whole by 
over-acting the minor part which hatl been 
assigned to him. 

For, when the psychological momcmt hml 
arrived when, in General Lornairs cool judgmont, 
it was time to abandon Liege as a stronghold 
and use it merely as a place (Vftrnt. 1m^ had 
back his 40,000 men to Ilnur jilace in the 
Belgian field army, remaining himself as 
Military Governor of l^iego in order to c(»- 
ordiiuite the defence of tho forts as much as 
possible and to exercise inonil influence upon 
the garrison. This is the explanation ol his 
decision given by himself in a pathetic 
letter written from captivity to his master, 
the King of the Belgians, narrating how 
tho Fort Loncin, where he had established 
Jiis headquarters when the town of Liogo htui 


boon occupied by the Germans, was blown 
up, “ t he greater part of tho garrison being 
buried under tho ruins.** The letter 
continues : — 

“ Tliat I did not lose my life in that 
catastrophe is duo to tho fact that my escort, 
composed of Commandant Collard, a sub-officer 
of infantry, who has undoubtedly perished, the 
gendarme Thevenin, and my two orderlies, 
Vanden Bossche and Jos Lecocq, drew mo from 
a ]josition of danger where I was being 
asphyxiated by gas from the exploded 
powder. I was carried into a trench, where ii 
German captain named Griison gave mo drink, 
after which I was nuule prisoner and taken to 
Liogo in an ai imbalance. 

“ I am convincoil that the honour of our arms 
has been sustained. 1 have not surrendered 
oitlior the fortress or tJio f(»rls. Deign, Sire, to 
pardon any defects in this letter. I arn physicallx 
shattered by the explosion of Loncin. In Ger- 
many, whither I nm proceeding, my thoughts 
will be, as they have ever been, of Belgium and 
tho King. 1 would willingly have given my 



GENERAL WONTERS AND HIS AIDES-DE-GAMP. 

The General who directed most of the tactical moves against the Germans in Belgium. 

[NnBspapgr tUuaratians. 
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BELGIANS LOADING A GUN. 

Actual photograph taken in the firing line. Min 


lifo tho hotter to Horve tlioiii, but death was 
denied mo.” 

It wmiUl scarcely bo possible to mid a moro 
illuminating commentary to this simple, 
soldierly letter than tho following testimony of 
a Gorinnn o nicer : — 

“ General Leinau’s defence of TJego com- 
binod all that is noble, all that is tragic. 

“ As long as jjossible ho ins|>ucied tho forts 
daily to seo every! liing was in order. Hy a 
piece of falling masonry, dislodged by onr guns, 
both General Leman’s logs were cruslii'd. 
Undaunted he visited the forts in an auto- 
mobile. Fort Chaudfontaino was destroyed by 
a German shell dropping in tho magazine. In 
the strong Fort Loncin General Leman decided 
to hold his ground or die. 

” When the end was inevitable tho Belgians 
disabled tho last three guns and exploded tho 
supply' of shells kept by tho guns in readiness. 
Before this General Leman destroyed all 
plans, maps, and papers relating to the de- 
fences. The food supplies were also de- 
stroyed. With about 100 men General Lt^inan 
attempted to retire to another fort, but wo hod 
cut off their retreat. By this time our heaviest 
guns were in poitition, and a well-phw!od shell 
tore through the cracked and battered masonry* 
and exploded in the main magazine. With a 


thiindcroiis crush the mighty' walls of the fort 
fell. I’iocos of stone and coii(.*reto 2.T cubic 
iiiotres^in size were hurled into the air. When 
the dust and fumes passed iiway^ wo stormed the 
fort across ground litonilly strewn witli the 
bodies of the troops wiio had gone out to storju 
the fort and never returned. All tho men in 
tho fort were wounded, and most were niicon- 
scioiis. A corporal with one arm shattered 
valiantly tried to drive us bock by tiring his 
ride. Buried in tho debris and pinneci beneath 
a massive beam was General i^^iiiuii. 

” ‘ Uespoctoz lo g6n6rul, il ost mort,’ said 
nil uido-de-camp. 

** With gentleness and care, which showed 
tliey respected tho man who laul resisted them 
so valiantly and Btubbornly% our infantry 
lonsod tho gonerars wounded form and (tarried 
him away. Wo thought iiim dead, but ho rc- 
eovored consciousness, and, looking round, 
said, ‘ It is ns it is. Tho men fought valiantly',’ 
and then, turning to us, added, ‘ Tut in your 
dispatches tliat 1 was unconscious.* 

“ Wo brought him to our commander. General 
von Emiiiich, and tlio two gcaiorals saluted. 
We tried to speak words of comfort, but be 
was silent — ho is known as the silent general. 

* I was unconscious. Be sure and put that in 
your dispatches.’ More he would not say. 
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“ Extondtng }iis hand, our commander said, 
* General, you liuvo gallantly and nobly hold 
your forts.* General I^)niun replied, * 1 thank 
you. Our troops have lived up to tlieir repu- 
tations.* With a smile ho added, * War is not 
like rnauttiuvros * — .a reference to the fact that 
Gon»>ntl von lOinniich was recently with General 
J^'iiian during the Belgian inariwuvres. Then, 
unbuckling liis sword. General iceman tendered 
it to General von Krnrnich. ‘ No,’ replied the 
(k^rnian commander, with a bow; * keep your 
sword. 1*0 have crossed swords with you has 
been an honour,’ and the fire in General Leman's 
eye was dimmed by o hw.” 

Many similar authentic cases were recordcnl 
during the war of Gormans, both ofticers and 
men, behaving with true chivalry and kindness 
to French, British, and Belgian wounded and 
prisoners. If only this had boon the guiding 
spirit of their conduct in general I 

In the foregoing, however, we are anticipating 
the finale of tlie last chapter of the glorious 
story of the defence of TJego. The forts, bereft 
of support from the Belgioii Army in the field, 
with the city and ancient citadel which they 
wore designed to protect in ruins, with on 
insolent enemy in occupation lording it over the 
irembling populace — the forts maintained their 


gallant resistance, the Military Governor, shut 
up in one of them, continuing to exorcise, ho far 
os was possible, his monU influence upon the 
scattered garrison. 

This was the position of affaira fiom the 
night of August 7 onwards, for Liege was I hen 
closely invested by the Germans and ali com- 
munication between the forls and Mie outer 
W’orld was completely cut olT. They were, 
however, still intac*t, and, being well supplied 
with food and ammunition, tlioy were expected 
to hold out for a long time. 

At the same time the Belgian field ff»rco 
which hod taken so brilliant a port in the fk*. 
fence, including the Third Division and flio 
Fifth Brigade, hod joined the headquarters i.»f 
the Belgian Army, when it W'os reviewed by 
Kirg Albert, who congratulatcxl oil ranks upDii 
their achievement. Iho Tsar also t6legi*aph<^l 
to the King on expression of his sincere adini . {t- 
tion for the valiant Belgian Army and his best 
wishes for their success in this ** heroic struggle 
for the independence of the country.** 

In the circumstances it w^iis porhf }3S inf<^ if- ble 
that the General Staff of the Belgian Army 
should have overrated the tactical value of tiio 
success which had been ach.'oved ; and on the 
night of August 9 the oiYicial announcement was 



BELGIAN SOLDIERS. 

In front of the tree trunk a pit has been dug, and covered over with branches. 
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INSIDE A BELGIAN TRENCH. 


iiuulu that tlio ofTeriKivo movoiuciit^* of tho 
•Mioiiiy had bo€>ri conii)I«toly stopped ” and Miat 
the Freiu'li urd JBol^riau Armies would “take 
oU'eiisivo i\ction simuIlano<.>ii»ly in u<?cord- 
aneo with Ihoir concerted plans. ** If, at 
this time, offensive action wa3 really eon* 
tein])latcd by tho AUiti^s, it must have be«*u 
through lack of perspective, boi*auso the 
losses sufTcrod by tho tliroo army corps which had 
assaulted Liege, heavy as they wcjre, w’oro mom 
trifles coinparcxl with tho price which Goriiiany 
was prepared to pay on the spot for a rapid 
mlvrneo through Delgiuni 117)011 Franco. 

This more serious note in the st niggle hail 
bet^n otriphusized in the dtH.ip tones of the big 
guns which hud arrived at last and began to 
sperak to the Liege forts in a way that there 
was no misundorstanding. 'rhese heavy siogo 
guns wore supposed by Messrs. Krupp and Ihin’r 
patrons the German War Department to l)o 
the lost word in modern ortillorj', and their 
existence had been a jealously-guarded secret 
for “der Tag.” Tt must l)e admitted, too, 

' hat they wore a secret worth keeping ; for tho 
iiavoc which they wrought in the forts of 
Liege was terrible and insupportable. From 
that day — since the relief of Liege by any 
•'idoquate force was not possible — ^the question 
M-hether the forts should surrender or be 
destroyed was only, a question of tho com- 
i)arative endurance of steel and concrete on 
tlio one hand and of flesh and blood on the other. 
To the everlasting honour of the Belgians be 


l/fiftvrJ Pn 

it rccoidcd that llif indoinitahle ftoiiragc i»f 
tho garrison of Lii^t* outhvstC‘d tho sfrongth of 
tho slwiltcnxl cupolas. 

I'orliaps M'o cannot more* fitly close this 
blood-stained hut glorious chapter in tho history 
of Hclgiiiip hotter tliaii by (juotiiig from tho 
nieasiirod utterances of loading liritish states- 
men in tho two Ifoiises of l*arliamciit ini 
August 27 . 

In tho Hoiwo of Commons tho Priiiio Minister, 
Mr. Ascpiitli, rising to projK)s»i a n»sulu- 
lioii of sympathy and graiitialo to the Helgiaui 
Govcrnmorit aiiid tho gallant Belgian iialion, 
said ; — 

“ Tho defenco of Liego (cheers) will always he 
tho thomo of 0110 of tho most inspiring chapters 
in tho annals of liberty. Tho Belgians have won 
for thoMisclves tlio irnrnortid glory which Iwdongs 
to a iwoplo who prefer frecslom to «*ase. to 
security, oven to life itself. Wo am promi of 
their allianco and their friendship.” (Clu'ors.) 

Ho was immediately followed by Mr. B«»nar 
. Law, tho IjOfttfler of tho Opposit ion, wlio sakJ ; ■ 

“ Belgium has deserved w(»ll of tho work!. 
She has added another to tho long list of groat 
deeds which have been done by tho Iwa-oic 
patriotism of small nations.” 

As further proof of the solidarity of the British 
in their admiration of Belgian pluck and prowess, 
Mr. Redmond, the leader of tho Irish Nationalist 
Party, said that thc*re was no sacrifice 
which the Irish would not willingly make on 
behalf of Belgium. 
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In the TToiisP of honlrt T^ord (*rewo, on behalf 
of the (hivonirneiit, and J-«or<l Jjimndowiio, 
Rpoakinp; for tlie Vnioiiist majority, exprc?swd 
similar soniimoiita ; and tlio formor littered a 
solemn warning to (Jermany with regard to the 
atroeities eommittod by her troops at hiege. 
“ I do vimlum to derlare/’ he said, “ that any 
nation that so eoiuliiets itself pays, soon or late, 
and jjays to the uttennost farthing." 

With tho Jlritisli nation it had alrtMidy bee.ome 
a serious resolve to see that hirthiiig i^aid. 

Tlie story of Lie^e leaves us with a simse 
of having witnessed a drama eomplete in 
its theme and glorious in its And tlio 

glamour of it seemed to eiiiiohU» every contem- 
porary rc'fereni^e to its eireuinHtane<»H. At 
Dublin, on September 25, 1014, tJie British 
j’rime Minister, Mr. Ascpiith, expressinl in 
measured words no more than the ]uM%rt- feeling 
of evi*ry man in his vast aiulienee wh(*n he said 
that the indomitable resistance of the Belgians 

])roved to the world t hat ideas which cannot be 
weighed or measured by any material eal(;uliis 
can still inspire and dominate mankind.'* 
These are not the words in which the man in the 
street would iiave clotlunl the thought. Ho 
would liavo been content to say Belgium is 
in the ritjhl and, by Uodt wo'll see her through ! 
'rhere aro times whiai uii expletive boccunes 
digniHod as the vijry spirit of a sentence ; and 


this was one of them. Tho wonls italicized in 
the supposititious scmteiice above, common as it 
may seem, were tlie national British expressicni 
of the “ ideas '* which still dominate mankind, 
ill spite of Kaisers. Belgium was '' right " 
and ** by (Sod" wo would see her through. 
That was thi« idiui. 

.Mr. As(|uith rose to the level of that idea. So 
did Mr. Lloyd (h»orge. the ('liancollor of th(» Kx- 
cho(|iier ; so did Mr. Churchill, First Lord of Ilut 
Admiralty ; so did all t he other Ministers in their 
degrees and according to their abilities. So did 
the leaders of the Opposition. So did the Trisli 
Nationalists and thi' ristermeii, lately so reiuly 
to lly at one another's tiiroats. So did the 
BofTs a!ul th(« British, not long ago deadly 
foes and until then mostly suspicious of tfuch 
other's motives. So did Canatla and Australia 
and New Zt^alaiid. So did all tho diverse races 
with jarring creeds which compose Britain's 
most magniticent heritage, the loyal Indian 
Kmpire. So did all our Crown colonies. So did 
all our Allies and out friends in other lands. 

Nor did Mr. Ascpjith overstate the i?ase wlieii 
ho said that by c^stablishing this idea Belgium 
had done more than change the whole face of 
tho (verman campaign. Kven the trerniaidoiis 
political results of the war were not so irnporlaiil. 
as tliis new unity of mankind in defence of the* 
liighi. It is not a coiiKddence that througliout 
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BELGIAN SOLDIERS FIRING AT A PASSINC; AEROPLANE. 


liritiiiii tJio war pt'riod wius marked by an 
aiiittzing absoixco of frime. Tlioro may sfoin 
to bo no direct ant agoiiisni hotwoen a sohoinn <»f 
world- war hatched at PotsdaTu and a burglary 
])lannod in Whitochapol. Jhit inaiiN' a burglar, 
moved to lionost iiidignati<ia by tlio Gerinan 
<»iitrage, onlistod as a soldier or found somo 
other way to doclaro liiinself on the aidt* of tlio 
Right ; and thua many police wt^re act free to 
I)rotect the nation’s iut-erests, inaleail of watching 
die criininala. 

And what hapjiencd in Hril-iin occurred in 
Narying dogroHs throughout the civilized world. 
Hen became bedter. 'J’Jiis is what Belgium did 
lor the world ; and it was a service for whu-h 
mankind can never suflicionlJy thank lun*. 

I ho eriais was ono towards wdiich the civilizc^d 
^'orld hod bf.'cn iiui\itahly cxlvatieing for many 
A t'ara ; and to the historian of the distant 
•’utiire the ora of IP *4 will still stand out. as a 
-'*'ciit hind mark, for a companion to wliich his 
if>e may oven travel down the long perspeotivo 
ff^ntiiries to that time when CJirist prc^auxl 
jipace on oarth and goodwill toviirils men ” — 
die idoa which, to repeat Mr. Asquith's phrase, 
«lill dominates -mankincL” That in most 
■■ phepoH of human activity it has scjemcjcl little 
?uopo than on “ idea,” as far removwl from 
laily practice in individual as in international 
has been duo to the stress of the persisteut<i^ 


struggle for oxistenci*. 'I’lio “ idisi ’ was in 
every heart; but the pressure of iiec ossify 
ironf rolled (;very hniiii, and the hniiii \\u,s, 
iilmust. always, the wtirkiiig partner. 

i\nd out of th(j si niggle for exist4‘)iro en- 
gineerod by tlio brain arose Ihe, armed might 
of tho Geriiiaii Kiripire, a gigantic organism 
di?libf»rafely cronst-riictcMl in everry det,ail upeii 
tbeorirs of hard sciencM*. (Ihrist’s “ hlea ” 
liad no f»laee in tin's ; altJiougii oven in 
German dreams if asserted itself as thr^ final 
ambition - a world-peace of goodwill and 
c*ontont iiiidor tlio shelf rriiig wings of the 
Pruasiaii eagle. 

Tims tlie real question at issu«.? was whether 
or not Christ's teaching shfaild definitely he 
shelved until Germany, after subduing the 
ivorld, had time to attend to it. If. would 
have been diflieiilt, and rightly so, to per- 
suade the British nation that so plain an 
issue was involved in the cjuanel between 
Servia and Austria, or laitwoon Austria, and 
Hiissifi, or Gerinany and Hussia, or ev<»n Ger- 
many and France. Treaty obligations might 
have eoiiqielled the British Govermnent. to 
declare war against Goriniiny under (Maiclitions 
which did not ap[>arently involve this issue ; 
for treaties aro entangling things which soin»>- 
times drag a nation in the direction whither it 
hould not^. 
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Whotlior wo sluKild riocossarily havo }>oen 
OMibroiloil in u wiir hcawoori Gorinaiiy and France 
w« III 111 have di'ponilod upon (fircurriHiancivs ; and 
f tlio Kaiser had rcuilizod that the Hritisli Enipiro 
w iiLild lioadluiig into war for the “ idea *’ of 
which Mr. Asquith spoke at Dublin, liis diplo- 
mats might have boon adroit enough to shift the 
rupture with Friuieo on to ground where the 
" idea” had no ]>lace. Hut the fact was that 
the German mind, having itself shelved tho 

idea tiiat the Right must prevail by the wil 
of God- -did not conceive that it could still bo 
the mainspring of llritish policy, nay, more, that 
it should, as Mr. Asquith said at Dublin, “ still 
dominate mankind.” So tlie German, claiming 
to bo n superman, did not trouble himself to Ijo 
adroit in diploiiumy. ” Finesse and scruples,’* 

he said in motion, if not in words ” for weaker 

folk ; for me the mailed list and the big batta- 
lions — and the big guns.” 8o the German deli- 
berately embarkofl upon liis course of war by 
committing a wrong -by outraging the rieutrti- 
lit>' of a little State which he hiul pledginl his 
honour to protei*!. liis lofty excuse to Gtxl and 
his own conscience was that he would make it all 
right afterwards. “ I shall defy God now,” he 
said, “ in onier to win this war easily by a dis- 
lionouruble trick, and then, when I have won the 
war and all Europe is at my feet, 1 shall con- 
descend to make amends to poor little Belgium 
who will tlieii he my grateful slave.” From 
this mad dream he liad a rude awakening at 
Liege. 

And in de.serihing the German's dream of 
treachery and conquest as mad,” w’o are not 
going beyond the fiwts of the case. “Quern 
Deus vult perdere priiis dementat ” — “ Whom 
Gixl do(.*idos to ruin Ho tirst makes mad” — 
is the ancient Christian form of a still more 
ancient claasic pm verb, founded — like our own 
simple old proverb, “ Pride goeth before a fall ” 
— upon the imiueniorial theme of the oldi^t 
( iroek tragedies in which Xemesis alway.s waited 
grimly upon tho insoIeia*e (I'yf/ur) of trium- 


phant tyrants. TJiis was tho ailment of the 
Cjrornian. He was too sw'elled with pride in tho 
*^routon thoroughness ” of his ow^l prtqjura 
tions for tho conque.st of tho w'orld in peace* and 
war Ui be able to give way l«> tho “ rights ” r;f 
little peoples. Ho would look into the inattiM- 
after he had finished his eunque^^t. Belgium ami 
Britain — -and God — must w'ait until llu-n 
These iriiiy not be the exact words w-hich tin* 
German Government used, but they convey 
no exaggeration in fact of the attitude which 
that Government adopted. It had quite 
forgotten the idea which still inspires and 
dominate mankind-— the idea that in clefeiuliiig 
tlio Right we fight on tlio side of God. 

Thus the German, who deliberately omittoil 
tho liight from his scheme of w'orld-eoricpiest. 
unconsciously did greater service for tin* Right 
than any ]>hilanthropiHt could have coiiccM'vt'd 
in his wildest dreams. 

“ It is my Imperial anti Royal inltaition,** 
said the Kaiser in effect on August 3, HU 4, 
“ to give consideration to tho wishes of (jlotl 
with regard tt> Belgium w'hen I shall have 
oxeeiitod my Imperial and Royal will with 
regard to France and tho pestilent and ctai- 
temptihlo English.” As a foreigner his Imperial 
and Royal Majesty w^as not to be blamed for 
failing to observe tliat, besides tho English, 
there were Scotch, Irish. Welsh, Canadian, 
Australian, South African, Indian, and many 
other contingents concerned in the ofl'euce of 
/s«e maJesU which lie so iriuc.h resented. Even 
those natives in South Africa who an* w'iscjy 
prolubited from carrying arms had petitioned 
the Goveriiiueut that they might be allowed to 
“ throw’ a few stones ” at. the Germans ! 

Tho Kaiser did not dream of the magnificent 
wrork which he was doing ; how he was welding 
tJie l*hupire upon which the siiii never sets 
into a single active organism for the good of 
the w’orld and to tho glory of God. * He w'as 
thinking only of Germany as typified in iti< 
Sii|)ri*me War T^ord, himself. 
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T he pjsitiori of in tin* clays 

iiniuc'cliak'ly followiiif^ tlio outbmik 
<*f thp war was oiip of obvious p.'ril. 
'riio forts of 1 iic'?f 4 o (MSitrolkHl tlic^ 
iiiaiii rc»mlF from ( 5<*niiiuiy to the* ponst, lint Li6K« 
<u»iil(l not bojK' k» hold out npiiiist n rpsoliite 
( loriiiari attack for in .*ro t han a few days. Oiun? 

fell, tluTo wcM’o no offretive fortress 
iMvuiJi'S between the (ftTmaii frontier and Ant- 
werp. Hriissc^ls was an o]icfn city, ancl the liuttles 
for its poBHc^ssion riiust l)o fought, not in its 
suburbs, but farther afield, in the iieighlKniring 
districts of Aerschot, Diest, Louvain, and 
Wavre. If Gc^rmany made' a sustained attempt 
to conquer Belgium, it was evident tliat no 
unaided effort of the Belgians could save it. 
'rile hope of the nation lay in two possibilities, 
tliu lurrival of immediate aid from England 
anci France, or the chance that the German 
Annies would advance, not to Ihc' c^oast, 
but straight to Paris. The r(*iwl to Paris lay 
to the w *st. Hence, cweii altliough day by day 
the news from the front forcjshadowed tlie early 
ea])ture of Lic^ge, the pcx^ple of Northern 
Belgium hoped against iiopo tiiat their liomes, 
at least, wouid escape the horrors of forc'ign 
iiccupation. 

The country on the Fronco-Bc'lgian frontier 
between the Lys and the YHt»r and the valley of 
the Somme below Amiens could be floodcxl, 
from which it seemed to follow that the right of 
VoL. I.— Part 10. 


the main Geniuui lulvaiicMt on Paris wciiild he 
limitc'd hy tin* line Lieges- Mriissc^Is Lillcf Aniic'ns. 
TIk' Gca’iiians wore very unlikely li» inakc* eoii- 
siderahlc' dcaiiuhiiieiits iinlil aftcT t-lieir main 
objcH'4 the rout of t he hostile^ fic^ld annit's liiul 
been iMt allied. I h^iiec* it was likely that tlii^ whitlc* 
eountrx' west and north of tint lin<t inclieatc'd 
would c.'seape t‘ffi>(;tivct oeeiipation until aftiT the* 
Geriiian luivaiiec* on Paris hiul suee<‘<*d<>d or 
failed. 

To the ]K?o})le of Belgium war eamit iiii* 
desiri'd and uiisoiight. Tliey had nothing to 
gain by it and cw'ery thing to lose. Socaal n*- 
form, not iiiilitarisni, had becai their aim. 'riii' 
Army, ancl all that had to do witii tint Army, 
was for long regarded with a feeling c»f iii- 
diffiTcnect not iiiitoiiched with ctonteinpt. 'I'lien* 
was no strong military itaste, as in Kranee and 
GcTinaiiy. Trusting to the ]>ledged word of 
Europe, guaranteeing Belgian indepcMidcMicMt 
and jMTinaiu'iit neutrality, the Belgian Parlia- 
mc'iLt hivd until 1912 neglc'cted adequate ])n‘])arit- 
tioiis for national defencte. (\*iii]ailsory si?rviee 
wtw only compulsory for tin* jioor or those with- 
out influeiicte ; tin* time of training was far too 
ServicMt in tint ranks was regarded as a 
task to he avoidc'd wheiievcTojiport unity off<»red. 
While Francre and ( lermany c•udu^•d the heavic*st 
biirdc'iis to maintain tln*ir fighting strcfiigth, 
Belgium dcvotcHl Jierself to eoiiimendal and in- 
dustrial progress. 
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prohlnns. iirisitij^ diil of tlie density of 
tlie population and tlie com]nirativf» poverty of 
a largo ntiinhor of tlu* peoples wore llio main 
subjects of ])iiblio concern. Industry was care- 
fully eiicoiirngcd. (Vio]n*rativo oxperijiiciits were 
initiated, and 4 he standard of W(*ll- being of 
the peoplt* wtw aj)])rcciably raised. The Hi‘l- 
gians wore able to Ixiast - -with a large; degree? of 
truth- that their country afforded the maxi- 
mum of comfort and the minimuin of expense^ 
Uyr those living in it <»f any part of Wtn^b'rii 
Kurope. Helgian inanufactiurc*s stt*adily gained 
reputation. Tluj jiroducts of the Cockerill 
Ironworks at Liems for exainple, c?omj»eU*d 
suc(;essfiilly with those of (Jerinany, Kngland. 
and Ainerica. Belgium became a favoiirito 
centre for the erection of factories, many 
CermaiL and British firms mai|itaining works 
on the various river banks. Antwerp grew t<i 
be one of the largest and bc;st-e(|uipped shipping 
jiorts in Euro])e. Belgian finance was making 
itself more and more felt in certain spei^ialized 
fields. The Belgians were markedly active in 
t he ni^wer markets of the world. In China and 
in Ceiitrul Africa, in South AiiuTica and in 
Manchuria, their representatives wero found 
seeking concessions, laying railways, promoting 
electrical sciiemes, and acquiring power. 

Belgium, with its ideal geographical jKtsition 


and its widespread j)rosj)(Tity, aroused tlic envy 
and desire of its ambitious and powerful neigh- 
bour to the south-east. (<(?rmany wanU?d an 
outlet to the sea — ^Antwerp and Zeebriiggo 
would afford it. (.Ier:uany wanli‘d an open road 
to the heart of France — the votul lay right 
through Southern Belgium. It was the iinluippy 
fortune of this little kingdom to be the Nalx)tirs 
Vineyard of Europe. 

It is true that sinc.e 1012, alarmed by the 
grow'ing Clerman menace, Mustaiiied (ffFortshad 
been made to remtxly the backward dc^fences of 
thi> country and to recreate the Army. But a 
great national army cannot bo cn^atod in Icm^s 
than two years. Thus Belgium found herself 
at the outbreak of the war 1iu?king traiiuxl 
fighting men, lacking in equipment, Ificking in 
officers, and lacking in experience. What was 
not la(?king, ns events soon proved, was bold- 
ness, courage, and eagerness to meet the foe. 

Had the Belgians been given time, they might 
have raised and trained within a few months a 
force of lialf a TTiillion men that could have at 
least held up the Oermans along prepared lines 
of fortified placf?s until France and England 
could come to their aid. But time was the 
one thing denied Bt^lgium. Her borders ran, 
from Vis^? to Luxemburg, next to those 
of Germany. Tho German railways from 
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DiiHSf‘ldorf, Cologne, and ('oblont/. roiikl liriiig 
strong artriirs into JkMgiaijvfciTitorv in a ft'w 
lioiirs, and line aftc^r line of long sidings were 
alrt^iuly preparwl at oac*h frd|itior station from 
which the troop trains could disgorge their 
men in the shortest possible time. The mili- 
tary heiulqnarl-ors at Aix-la-(.*hapello wi‘re 
pract ically within sight of Belgian soil. (jCTiiiany 
liiul iiiadt* all her preparations to strike at 
Belgium suddenly and overwhelmingly. Kvcmi 
before^ war was dt'clared Cerman troops crossed 
the border. Allowing for the nc?eessary troops 
for the fortress<\s of Namur and Antwerp, 
Belgium could put on the fighting line after 
tlie fall c»f IJege <iiily a Kield Army of about 
11(1,000 mt*n to guard the road to Brussels 
and tlie north. Against tlu'scj the ('lerinans 
tM)uld eiiHsily bring a (piartcT of a million 
men and as many more as might be 
necessary. 

The Belgians did not, perhaps, anticipate 
having to eondiict their own defence for more 
than a few days at the outside. 'Fhey believed 
that the British and the Kn^tich would bn able 
to give them strong help at onc^j. Day after 
<lay, at the beginning of the war, crowds of 
ptHiple stood on the front at Ostond, many of 
them with powerful glasses, searching tJw 
hori/on fi»r the first signs of th(» coming of the 
British K<?lief Kxpedition. Kv<*ry Kiiglishmati 
throughout the country was eonstaiitly ivsk»'d ; 
‘‘ When will your trof»ps arrixe* ? ” When 
news came to hand that a British Kxpinlit ionary 
Force iiivl h'ft Kngland, Brussels [>a|M>rs staUsl 
that it was landing at Zeehrugge and Dstciid, 
and would soon Is* fighting on the Misise. On 
more than one occasion crowtls hiirrie<l to the 
dare? <lu Xord at Jlrussels on tlui rumour that 
the British hml.come, prepared to give them a 
great wc'lcomo. 

The Belgians were er|ually confident of 
French assistance. They assunnsl that FreiHdi 
armies assetnbl(*d bet w«M*n Xaninr and Verdun 
would move eastwards through lielgiaii Luxem- 
burg and the (irand Duchy of Luxeinbiirg. 
Belgian hopes ol the cooperation of the French 
were encouragc*d by the appeanmee. of Kn»iu*li 
Staff Onicers in 1)russels and of Freinrh chivalry 
in apparent strength from L»uigwy n(»rth wards 
to Gembloux. Keports were n*«.’eive<l that llie 
French were ndvanc?ing in forci? eastwards from 
Namur along the banks of the Meuse towards 
Liege. Jt wiis known that they were stn»ngly 
holding the strategic triangular posititm when* 
the 8ainbre and the Meuse int'ct close t<i Namur. 

Tho Belgian |x?ople, as has- been said, knew 
that their Army was in itself insuilicient to 
ofTor any permanent resistance to a (lonnaii 


attack. This, howeviM*, did not elieek tin* 
resolution of the |S‘nple to light to the last. 
A wave «»f ])atriotisin sw«*pt over the nation 
that wipisl ixway all lociil and parly ililTerenees. 
The King voieed tlie «Ty “ Aux ariiies!" imd 
leil 1 1)0 way to tin* tri*iielies. Ih< hf'eaiiu^ in 
an hr>iir the ])r)ptilar idol, and iiieii who had 
]M'rsistently sought his «)verthrow admit t(‘d 
gladly : “ ff we niaki^ B(*lgiiini a repiiblk*. we will 
have Albert, as onr (irst Presidml." 'rhe* 
Soeialists, a powiTfiil and iiniiKM'ons group, who 
in the past had led the etinse of paeitisin and 
opposed Army reform, were now among tiu? first, 
to volunteer for war. Tin? IVime Minister 
invited the eni>peration of all piu'tie.s. M. 
Vaiidervc'lde, the Lainnir leader, was appeinted 
a Minister of State and voieeil Mii» sentiments c)f 
In’s party when he deelared that the wtirkers 
would did'iaid lluar (Mumfry whcsi at tacked witii 
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the Hiiine lurdoiir with which they had dofondod 
t heir li})ortioH in the pant. Le Peuple^ the* or^aii 
<»f tlio Labour Party, called upon tho w«>rkers to 
arm ; “ Why do wo/’ itaHkod, “as irrocoiicilablc? 
aiiii-iuilitarists, cry ‘ Hravo ! ’ from tho bottom of 
our hearts to all those wJio olTor thomsolvos for 
tho tlofen<?e of tho country ? Becaiiso it 
is not only nocossary to protect tho hearths 
and homes, tho women and tho children, 
hut it is also noc-essary to protect at the 
prico of our blood the her it ago of our ancient 
freedom. 

“ (Jo, then, sons cf the workers, and register 
your natnoH ns recruits. We will rather die for 
the idea of progress and solidarity of humanity 
than live under a regime whose brutal force and 
sikvago violence have wiped out rigTit.” 

While the Gorman troops wore dinging them- 
selves against Li^ge, tho Belgians were preparing 
for a stubborn national defenco. Tho Army 
was already at its post, tho. reserves hitd been 
(uillod up, tho Civil Guaid were being armed, and 
'the towns and villages south of l^iussels from 
Hassolt to Gembloux and Namur wore holcf in 
force. The petisants in many villages gathered 
together. They brought out their ‘gims — 
aneient fowling-pieces, rook rifles, sporting 
guns, anything they had. Those who had no 
guns could at least secure knives. They bandcnl 


themselves together and formed local guards. 
No stranger could pass without satisfying them 
concerning his business. “ As showing how all 
tho roads leading to tho fiont are guardtfd.'' 
wrote one com>spoiident who uttemptod to 
reach the front at this time. “ i iiiry say tJiat 1 
was stopped diuring a journey of 70 kilometres 
no fewer than 52 times by police, civil guards, 
soldiers, and, last but not least, by peasants. 
These latter are armed with the most varied 
collection of guns, far more fearful and wonder- 
ful than any I have scon outside of a museum. 
Many carry in addition bayonet.R which certainly 
must, have boon picked up on tho field of VV'aior- 
loo. They shout in bad French and Flemish 
for any innocent voyager to stop, and swarm 
round youi car with the firm conviction that you 
are a spy. Passports signed by the highest 
military and civil authorities in tho country are 
often of no avail whiitever.” 

A spy fever spread over the country, and 
there was good cause for it. People who had 
lived in difTeront parts for years a.) trusted neigh- 
bours suddenly disappeared, only to return later 
iw guides for edvanco parties of tho German 
Army. Others were discovered attempting to 
injure tolograpls and roilwayr or endeavour ing. 
by carrier pigeons and other mtans, to keep up 
communication with the Germans on the 
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frontier. Some were di»j?uisod as monks or 
nuns, some as parish priests, some con- 
trolled secret wireless apparatus. The Con nan 
espionage department proved its ohieicncy 
here os elsewhere in the early days of the 
war. ■ 

The uprising of tlio peasants, adinirablo os i* 
was as a revelation of national spirit, wivs use- 
loss, if not woi*se than useless, from the poire of 
view of real lighting strength. Chance groups 
of ill-armed and untrainod civilians con present 
no eflective resistance to regular troops. TJio 
Belgian peasants caught a certain nuinlior of 
isolated Uhlans, thus giving an excuse for 
subsequent Con nan severity against the 
people at large. Soon their own authorities 
asked them to desist. The Cerrrian com- 
manders lot it bo known that they would 
show no mercy to civilians who took up arms, 
but would treat them and the dUlricis from 
which they operated with the utmost rigour. 
For civilians generally there was to be one 
penalty for resist-anco -death. The places 
whore they fought wore to be burned to the 
ground. Even the civil guards, uniformed 
though they werc», wore to bo treated as civilians 
and shot at once when caught with arms in their 
hands. 


The nelgiau uuthoritios |Kistod notices throii;j;h' 
out Mie coimt.ry warning rivilians that llioy 
must not resist (ieriiiaii troops, but must leavo 
military measures lo the Army. The peasant, 
uprising did not delay the main advance of the 
Corman Army for an hour. It ended almost as 
quickly as it began, but not before ti lurge nnin- 
bor of men and boys of all ages tluoiigliont 
Brabant, Namur, Liege, and Belgian Luxein- 
t»»irg had boon saerrilUrod. It servotl to empha- 
size tho lesson that resistance to a powerful 
enemy must bo organized in advance. 'IMie 
man who refuses to s.tvo liis country in 
times of peace by preparing for war may 
find, when real national dangop comes, that 
his only ociaipati .n must bo to sit «lown a.nd 
du nothing because ho is —from a military point 
oi view — good fiir nothing. 

Tlie little Belgian Army used th(3 time at 
Its disposal during the (lermaii delay in front 
of Liege to the bast aflvantago. 'I’he whole 
southern countryside was pn'pansd for resist- 
ance. Roadways were blown up with dyna- 
mite sticks. Cunning traps wc^re laid across 
tho roads for tho Uhlans, lt>w and almost 
invisible barriers of barbed win^ being arrangerl 
in two parts in such a way that ordinary t ranio 
could pass in safety with care but atiy attcMupt 
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to rush by would inevitably bring lionieH and 
riden to the ground. The country Houthward 
of Louvain lent iteelf to guerilla warfare, 
being well wooded and suitable for the conceal- 
ment of small {Mirtic^ of iroo{)s. 

The Hustained resistance of (hmeral Ijoinan 
and his garrison at Lii^ge, described in the 
previous cliapter, gave the main Belgian Army 
a few days of grace. Jiiego was the principal 
railway centre for the lines southwards, the 
main roods ran through there, and the important 
bridges across the Mouse lay under the rt^ocHi 
of its guns. Wlien tho Belgian troops blew 
up the bridge at Vis^ in the opening hours of 
the war, tho Cerinans at once attempted to 
throw |X)utoon bridges across the river. Tlieir 
first effortiS were continuously unsuccessful. 
At Vis6 itself tliey built tu) fewer than 20 {K}n- 
toon bridges, it is reported, each one Ixiing 
immediately destroyed by tlie guns of the 
Li^gu forts. One bridge was, howevcir, erected 
within 200 yards of Ihe Dutch frontier and 
considerable forces were poiimd in over it. 

While the Oennans were waiting around 
Tji6gn for the arrival f)f their large siege guns 



BELGIAN SOLDIERS FIRING FROM 
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wliich were to destroy the forts, a strong 
force — ^no fewer than five army oorps — wm 
brought into tho region to the south of thf) 
river. A cavalry screen was thrown across 
the river and proceeded to overrun tho oountry- 
flide. Following the plan that luvl proved so 
successful in tho Franoo-Prussian War, litth* 
bands of IThlans, Tlussars, and Cuirassiers 
wore sent out throughout tho north. Many of 
tlu^we were apparently ill-oquipix)d for their 
task. 'Phey hod no proper supply of lua^is. 
and they did not seem to have any definite 
plan except to move ahead until they gf»t in 
touch with the Belgians. They had very little 
food. This was probably deliberately arrangcxl 
in order to make them live on l.he country. 
Many of them were captured arid many wore 
killed. It is possible that tho dispatch of t hose 
unsupiH>rted and isolated little bands was 
purposely devised, not alone to keep in 
plete tou(;h with tho enemy, but also to give 
the Belgians a false idea of tho German prepara- 
tions. It is a well-known and admitted 
principle of German military strategy to make 
a show of weakness until preparations are 
complected which enable an army to strike 
with its full strong:li. And if the German 
cavalry were defeated at some places they 
drove terror home in others. 

Soon tho reputation of the Ulilans spread 
through h ridreds of villages, as that of men who 
Hpannl neither themselves nor their foes, who 
rode rf;cklessly against any enemy in sight, who 
died with a laugh when beaten, and who slew 
man and boy, ruined women and burned 
h'.imcH without compunction and without 
mercy wherever they wont. It is not necessary 
at this point to inquire how far this reputation 
w'os deserved, or how far th'3 advancing German 
cavalry were actually guilty of the cliargos suon 
t>o Ix) laid against them. It is clear, however, 
that their instructions were not only to find 
out what forces were in front of thorn and 
what Hcu'ious resistance would have to be 
faced, but also to strike fear into tho hearts of 
tho people. 

Tile countr^'side between Li^ge and Louvain 
presented a sombre picture in those early days 
of the war. 'J'he fields were ripe for harvest, 
but there were no men to spare to gather the 
crops of golden corn, and the women and 
children had in many cases fled northwards. 
In the villages some houses liad boon destroyed 
by the Belgians theinsolvcs lest thoy should 
afford protection for tho enemy, while others 
had been biumed down by advancing Qormans. 
Every road was barricaded, and behind the 
lines of barrels and bushes and the eartlicii 
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OERMAN SHELLS BURSTING IN A FIELD NEAR THE BELGIAN 

INFANTRY WERE CONCEALED. 


POSITION WHERE 

[Daiiy Afirrnr. 


oinl)aiik]nontit liltlo comptiiiiciH of soUliorn mid 
civil giiardfl lay waiting. Many of tliOHO mou 
wore reHorvMtH who liad called up almost 
without noticu — futherB of famili<^ and n'Sjioii- 
Hiblo citizens whose hearts were still full of 
anxiety for their families and their aftairs. 
AIrtnidy tlioy showed, how'ever, abundiuit signs 
that the ancient courage of the men of Flaiiders 
could still bo counted upon. 'J'henj was a gjiy 
grimuess luriong them tluit Is^t rayed the lK)rn 
fighting man. Tla^ir discipline was lax, their 
tiiiliiary knowledge w'oh in many cases trivial, 
and they w'ero ill-pn^pan^d for the pliysical 
and material strain of day-and-night work 
against an mstivo foe in the' open. But none) 
could deny their courage or tlieir z«)al. The 
pity of it was tliat men so bmve and so lino 
should not liave betai moiv fully prepared 
for the tremendous task ahearl. 

Many regimoi.N started out occomiiauiod 
hy priestSf who exhorted the soldiers to fight 
fop their country and their faith. Tlie 
wives and friends of tho soldiers visited tliem in 
tho very front line of trenches, bringing them 
^ood and cigarettes. These men woro fighting, 
many of them just by tlieir homes, almost 
within si^t of thoir own fainilios. TJiey did not 
hesitate, however, to sacriftco everything in front 
of tliom that could help tho enemy. Tho rail- 
W'BjTi were torn iiji, bridges wore blown into the 


air wdienovor possible, and tunnels were bloitkcd 
by derailing locemotives and then sending others 
crashing into thorn, forming one groat Uinglotl 
and^nixed mass. 'J’ho Helgians laid part of tho 
country to waste -tlie (Sermatis, as ilii'y 
advanced, completed the work. 

The Helgians at first miule some use of aero- 
plmioH for reconnoitring purposes. But their 
own {>easants and vuliintcers linxl on every aero- 
plane they .saw, and there is only loo much 
reason to believe tJiat t hey brought down several 
Jfolgian iK^roplanes in that way. Onlors were 
is.su«.)d w'Jioii too late to stop this indiscriminato 
shooting. (Iradiially, as the (lorman armoured 
Taube aereplatius came into action, less and less 
was lieard of tho Belgian aircraft, and before tho 
fall of Brussels tho (Jormaii aeroplanes ap[)a> 
rently held supremacy of the air. 

At tho end of tlio first w’oek tho Belgian mili- 
tary authorities expressed considerable satisfact- 
tion with tiio stnto of affairs. Liege was still 
holding out and was engaging tho attention of 
three Clonnan Army Corps, in numerous minor 
engagouionts tho Belgian troojis had jirovod their 
mottle. The Belgian cavalry in particular luul 
distinguished thoinselvcH by tJie iriost rcHikless 
bravery. ‘ Tout cst caline. 'Fout va bion ” 
was tho pliraso on many li|)s. Reports were 
oven circulated that tho Cermans were con- 
templating retirement and w'oro entrenching 
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THE LAST STAND MADE BY THE BELGIANS AT LOUVAIN. 

[Record Presi 


tluHiiselvoa on llio btuikn of tho river Oiirtlio 
and in Luxemburg to protect their retreat. 

Tho reality was very diffen^nt. The Germans 
hail at last siicceediHl in erecting n bridge at 
Lixhe over whicli tlioir cavalry and heavy artil- 
lery could bo conveytKl. A (‘onsiderablo force of 
cavalry had alroaily (Tossed the river, and tJiis 
mode a preliminary lulvance while the main force 
took up its position. 

On Sunday, August 9, two divisions of (hTman 
cavalry, nuinboring about 7,000 sabres, and 
supported by infantry, moved upwards towards 
the llesbayo. 'J'lio people of Tongres were sur- 
prised that day to tind a detacliiiieiit of the 
oiUMny riding down their iiioin street. TJuto 
was a sudden panic, and pi^oph^ hastily closed 
and barred their windows and locked their doors, 
leaving the roadways desert ed. I'lie cavalry rode 
to tlie town hall, and there ordered the mayor 
to produce his money chest and to lower the 
HelgJah flag lianging out of the window. Tho 
mayor refused to lower the flag, whereupon tho 

Gormans lowered it for him. 1'h(\\' appro- 
« 

printed the town's money and mm ml 10,000 
francs at the post office. Then they ordonnl 
food, for which they paid, and had a meal in the 
market place. 

Cavalry moved forward along different, roads 
and joined issue with the Belgian troops all 
along the line at St. Trond, Tirlemont, Osmael, 
Guxenlioven, and at smaller places. The 
German troops ivere accompanied by motor 
machine-guns, which did great execution. It 
is evident that their purpose was only to 


recsonnoitn^ and not to engage in serious battle, 
for, after some skirmishing, they retired. The 
Belgians imagined that they had defeated and 
driven them baetk. 

On the next day word came into Louvain, the 
Jh)lgiun ]\lilitary Headquarters, that a German 
scouting force of 0,000 cavalry was moving uj)- 
wards close to the Dutch frontier. That same 
afternoon tho Germans captured Landen, only 
38 miles east of Brussels. A passenger train was 
stoppcxl w^hon it arrived there by a strong force 
t>f the enemy. The Gormans destroyed the 
tch^graphic apparatus and tho railway signals 
and tore u[> the rails, and then moved on. 

In addition to tljc cavalry reconnaissance, 
military ncToplam^s wore now to bo seen advanc 
ing and hovering at groat height over the Belgian 
positions. 

Another engagement was reported at Tirk^- 
inont, where there was a tierce charge of Belgian 
lancers against German I’hlans. Tho lancers 
routed the Germans, who returned later, how- 
ever, with reinforcements and with machine- 
guns and forced the Belgians, in turn, to full 
back upon their infantry supports. 

• Kassel t was the scene of a sustained fight. 
Here a German cavalry division supported by a 
battalion of infantry and 12 guns attacked 
a Belgian force consisting of a cavalry division 
and a brigade of infantry. Tho place was 
taken and retaken three timds. 

It became evident that the plan of the German 
Army was to move northwards through the 
plain between Hasselt and Haelen and to se(ik 
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to turn the Belgian Army. So long as tlio 
Jiolgiaiis ooiild hold the line tliey had taken 
lip from HiiKKolt to St. 'IVoiid and 'rirlemont, 
all was well. But this line was soon broken, 
and strong Gc^rman forees attiwkcnl liassolt on 
tho one side and llaelen and nieKtoiitlio other. 

Early on the morning of August 12 a hiree 
of Gorman oavalry, estimaUxl at 10,000 men, 
iK'!eomx)ariictd by arlillt‘ry and a irw infantry, 
moved forward from various direetions towards 
and Diest. 'Fho eoiintry in this region 
is intersected by three tributaries of the 
H.iver Demer, the ITerek, Getlie, and \%*lp. 
In order to rtuudi Diest it. was necessary to 
cross the Gethe at Ibuilen. 'Fbe Belgians 
were fully informed of llie Gi'rman advanet; 
and hju.1 laid their plans to meet them at this 
spot,. Barrieiwles were erected and entrencli- 
ments dug and field artillery pliwed in 
advantageous posit.ions. The Gis'iiiaiis ap- 
protu*hed about 11 o'clock in the mortiitig and 
were allowed to draw comparatively near, 
when the Belgian artillery opened on them. 
The German guns wei*e (piiekly uulimlMMMxl 
and an artillery duf*l followed 'flie Belgians 
had their rapgc^s and were able to plant tln*ir 
shra|»nel oyer the cavalry with great elTect. 
'fhe utmost violence and courage were shown 
on csither side, 'flio Belgian cavalry att(Miipt<»d 
to chfvrgo tho Germans but faile<1 on acs'ourit of 


tho broken nature of the ground, 'fhe Gennan 
i*avalry in turn «*aine on at. a gallop against the 
Belgian barriciules. .As they approai‘hi>d, 
miU'hine guns that liml been concealtMl opeiieil 
them, sweeping many away, \otwith 
standing their Inssi's tho GiM'inans nwle right, 
up to t.h«» barrieafli's, atttMiifUing to break 
through them tn tear them down, 'riio 
elTort was hopi'li'ss. and after losing three- 
tiftlis of their effect ivo strength the Germans 
hiwl to retire. 

Other German forces at.ttMiipttsl to lulvaiiei^ 
at Cori(MiiM‘keii. 'fhere were tights at several 
river bri<lges. Ev'crywhero the result was 
the samt\ The Bi‘lgians thenisi'lves were the 
tirst to proclaim tin* great coiiragt^ .shown by 
thi' Gi^rmaiis in this sustained engiigtMnent. 
At- one point when they were driven bn»*k the 
survivors sought to entreiKdi themselves bt^hind 
a rampart of dciul liorses and dead mi'ii. 

Compm’ecl with tho tighting that was si»on 
to follow, the engagcMnent at IliU'len and Diest 
may st^iMii too small to deinarifl much at tc^iitimi. 
It was a striking (^xample, however, of tho way 
in vvhii'h the Belgian .soldiiTs, many of them 
called to t.lM< colours from the reserves only a 
fortnight bidore, were able to face tho foe. 
Several stories were tiOd of t he conduct of tho 
Belgian tri»ops. ilenMs one : • 

“ One )K)tablo instance rif Bc^lgiaii bravery 
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THE CHURCH AT HAELEN. 

All Belgian Churches appear to have afforded 
special targets for the Germans. 

I Nftcspaptr IHustratwiiSm 

is found in the (;ondiiet iif a farrier sergeant, 
Huusseau, of th(% Ciiasseiu^ a Clieval. At the 
head of flight men ho ohorgtHl a whole squadron 
of Ulilaiis, who dispersed, leaving iiiaiiy doail 
and wounded. The bravo squadron of Belgians 
returned in triumph to Hoc'Umi with a doKCii 
excellent horses os trophies of their exploit. 

“ During the afternoon IJeutiMiant Van 
Doren, who was sjieeially detailfnl to defend 
Diest, WHS asked to send ri'inforoemeiitH to the 
neighbouring village of Zechk. There was 
a diflieulty, insomueh os practically all tho 
available troops Yiad been sent forward to 
Haelen, but, undismayed, LicMitenant Van Doren 
siunmonrd the town fire brigade and, picking 
up as many soldiers as he could from diflFeront 
posts on the road, made a div^h for Zechk.|' 
There was a tight at Eghezee, 10 miles to 
the north of Namur, whore a party of 350 
Uhlans rode up, preceded by 00 cyclists, who 
had forcibly requisitioned three motor-oars. 


one of them belonging to a doctor of the Belgian 
Rod Cross Service. The Germans stayed ut. 
tho place for tho night, and in tho morning a 
Belgian airman, (lying low over tho cornfield 
in which they hod parked their liorsos, drew 
their fire, thus revealing their whereabouts 
to some Belgian cyclist scouts, who liurriiKl 
in tho direction of the firing. “Tho Uhlan 
cyclists, who wore out scouting, saw them 
coming,” wrote tho special correspondent of 
T//« Tiinea in describing the scene, “ and rcnli^ 
bock as haid us they could to give tho alarm. 
At once there was a general sauve qui pettf. 
Most of the Germans were sitting quietly 
in tho caf^s of the village of Boneffo at 
tho time, talking to tho villagers. ^ 'fhey 
rushed off down the roail away fr(»m 
lOghezee ‘ leaving everything behind llu^n, 
horses, rifles, mitrailleuse giiiiH, and tli*^ re- 
(piisitioned motor-car.**, 'riio few men who were 
looking after tlio liorses in the cornfield It^t 
them loose, tho bugler who was with the fugi- 
tives sounded a call to wliich they rallied, and 
as tile pursuers, only about 30 in number, esame 
round the corner of the road into view, the 
UldauH tlirew ihemidtlvcs uu to their horses and 
galloped off. Tho Belgians meanwhile dashed 
into a trench in a field of beetroot, aabout 500 
yards off, which liad been thrown iqi last week 
to repel tho expected Gorman advance, and 
openeil hro on the horses and tho> retreating 
Uhlans on the rood. They killed fojr^or five 
men in the field and about 35 more’ in the 
retreat, including an ober-lioutonant and, ii is 
thought., tlio colonel and several of tlio horses.' 

On Friday, August 14, it was ofKcially an- 
nounced that French troops liad entered Belgium 
by Charleroi and had joined forces' witli the 
Belgian Army. TJireo French oflicers had Ixien 
attached to tho Belgian hoadquartoni and two 
Belgian officers were to represent the Belgian 
Army with tlie French troops. Tho French ad- 
vanced northwards from Chiirleroi in the direxs- 
tioii of Wavre, Tfiey were re])orted to bo hold- 
ing a very strong position, and numerous engage- 
ments were roy)orlod between tho< Froncli.-aiid 
Germiui cavalry. 

Then followed a sliest pause. The Germans, 
1 laving discovered the strength of tho enemy, 
awaited reinforcements. Theii cavalry scouting 
parties, however, k^t creeping around by tho 
Dutch frontier until some of them wero within 
25 miles of Antwerp at Ghoel and Moll. Tho 
Gormans, as they travelled across the country, 
ruined most of the villages they loft behind them. 
They hanged or shot every peasant suspected of 
resistance ; they returned to places whore 
isolated Uhlans had beon.killed a few days earlier 
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and razod thoir. to tho ground. The mere 
Hiispicion of having attacked (ierinaiiK wtM 
siiflicioiit to ensure deatii. The {jolicy of wlmle- 
sale terrorism was carried out on too wide a 
scale to have been anything but a deliberate plan 
c^xiMsutod in obedience to oiders from heiul- 
ipiarters. The German General Staff ])robably 
aimed not only at terrorizing the Belgians and 
Htainping out any sign of civilian rosistanco, but 
als(» at creating such alarm tliroiigliont tlie 
jieighboiiring Dutch districts that the people ef 
Holland would not permit their (Jov eminent to 
take steps against so merciless a foe. 

'Phe Belgian General Staff continued to issue 
riNi-ssiiring bulletins concerning the position at 
tile front, but it could have had no delusions 
about the real state of things. It bec.ame evi- 
dent, liour by hour, that the position of Brussels 
was becMiming more perilous. Once the Belgian 
Army was UviumI Brussels must fall. Should 
the Germans renew the attiu^k at Diest and 
succeed, not oidy would Brussels itself be opeii, 
but the entire Field Army would be threat einsl 
with cajituro. Brussels could not bo defended. 
It is true that 20,000 civil guards liad been 
armed with Mauser rifles and the environs of the 
c.ity Jiiul been ontreiiclied and protected witli 
barbed wire entanglements. Trenches manned 


with civil guards might be of some service in 
cliecking a slight cavalry raid they could do 
nothing of any value against tlie serious advance 
in force such as it was now more and more 
apparent tlie Germans were attempting. 

On Monday, August- 17, the Germans begun 
their lulvance in curliest. One strong force 
drove itself in like a wi^lgt^ betweiai the Krench 
and Belgian Armies in thu iieighbonrhoiMl of 
Wavre. From Di«‘st, from 'rirlemont, and 
from a hundred villages around came news 
that tlie Germans were moving forward in over- 
whelming force. 

The Belgian Army resisted di^sperately all 
along the lino, but it was hopek^ssly out- 
numbered in men, in hold artillery, and in 
machine-guns. All the villages hml been iniuie 
into entrencluHl camps, with wagons upset 
across the roadways, wire entanglements cTected, 
and trenches dug. But tlie Gmnans luloptcs:! 
tiwties before which sticli pri^c.uutions were iist^- 
lesH. Villages were first overwhelmed w'itJi 
artillery fire. When the Belgian cavalry 
at tempt od to repeat their former exploits and 
charge the enemy they were met by the tire of 
well-placiid jiiaeliine-giins, before which they 
were swept away. At tlie least sign of weaken- 
ing the German cavalry canu^ on at the charge. 
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UKRMAN SOLDIERS TENDING THE 
WOUNDED. 

[NfwspfMptr IVustrations. 

Tirlomont was tho scone of a specially vi^'orouB 
attack. Fowerfiil German guns sliollecl Iho 
pliuse with groat effect, and then the Gorman 
cavalry suddenly chargi^. Their advance was 
so rapid and so iinexpoctiHl that numbers of 
peaceful villagers, women and children, were 
unable to escape. Hurrying across the fields 
as quickly as they could it was impossible 
to got away from llie Gernirii cavalry, 
who followed them, shoot i nr and stabbing 
men and women alike, riding down children, 
sweeping over tho place in u mad, reckless 
charge. 

It became obvious that the Belgian Army 
could stay no hngor in its posit ions. Further 
delay might well lor'-d to total destruction. 
Some regiments \v('ro rJroody almost completely 
wiped puf., particularly some of the cavalr>\ 
Two mixed brigades were given orders to hold 
tho enemy back at any cost and to cover a 
retreat in the direction of Antwerp. 

llie defeat of the Belgian Field Army all 
along the lin • was complete and overwhelming. 
The fighting started early on Monday, August 
17th. In tho darkness of that night the Belgian 
retreat began. 


K very whore it was the German artillery 
that broke the Belgian defence Now the 
Belgians w’ore forced back to Vertryck. Next 
they were at (?orbeek Loo, and from Gorbeok 
J.«oo they hatl to retire on Louvain, wliert^ 
they were prejiarod to make a last stand. 
At this point one consideration stayed them. 
In view of the way tlu^y had been forced 
barik, they (loiild hope to do no more at 
Louvain than temporarily to arrest tho Gor- 
man advance. Tlio Gormans, already pressing 
up, would undoubtedly shell and destroy the 
town, and would probably put it to tho flames as 
they hod alro»uly tliat day burned numerous 
villages. 

To every Belgian J^oiivain was a eity of pre- 
cious memories, regarded w'ith veneration, to be 
giiartlod, protoctiMl, and shielded from liann. 
Il,s ancient Univorsify, its beautiful Town Hall, 
its quaint 14th-eontiiry buildings, and it^s price- 
less library, once lost eon hi never bo replaced. 
To risk f-he destruction of t hese w^ould bo a crime 
against civilization. Yielding to this c.onsidora- 
tion, tho Belgian Army retired beyond f he city 
and allowed tho Germans to enter without oppo- 
sition. They lit4.le imagined- -for they had ruit 
yet realiztd tho de[>ths to which some German 
eoiTimanders would go — that in surrejidoring 
Louvain as tliey did they were only handing it 
over to a worse fato and a more remorseless 
slaughter than any wiiich fighting could liave 
involved. 

The position of tho Belgian Army was im- 
possible. It could not hope t o keep bock the 
Gormans. To remain in tho open much longer 
was to invite needless destruction. Tho spirit 
of the men w\as for tho momont shaken by tho 
terrific attacks tlioy hod ondurod. Tho Army 
was separated from tho French. Only one 
course romainod — to abandon Brusso^.s and to 
retire upon Antwerp. 'J'he main fighting had 
fallen on the let, tho 2nd, and the 3rd divisions 
of tho Army. Tho tw'o mixed brigiidos tliat 
covered their retreat lield out for some hours 
against a formidable attack made by the 
Germans between Bnequoboort and Golrodo. 

The Belgian Staff considered it necessary to 
isBuo a somewhat elaborate explanation of the 
retirement. It ran os follows : — 

** At the present moment tho general situation 
in the Belgian tlieatre of war may be described 
as follows : — ^Aftor having lost a groat deal of 
tim I, a large number of men, and a groat quan- 
tity of material, the Prussian Army has managed 
to gain ground on both banks eff the Meuse up to 
a line where it is in contact with tho Allied armies. 
The German troops on the north side of the 
Meuse belong to various corps whose operations 
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have been principally direcUnl against Li6go 
and who in the course of time have bei;ofne 
available in other diriH^tions. There is also a 
strong force of cavalry, by means of which the 
(lermtuis have been able to make a great show 
by extending to tlie north and south. In tlie 
south they came into collision with our troops 
and were repulsed. In the north, <»n tlie other 
hand, they found an open road, and small por- 
tions of them inanagiHl to make daslies far afield. 

“In a word, the (ilermans have taken the 
measure of our ])osition, but that, they should 
liave lost a fortnight in attaining this result is 
all to the honour of our arms. 'Phat may have 
incalculable consequiMices for the issues of tlu» 
operations. 'Phe iiiirmal dcvi^lopinent <>f the 
latter according to tlie ])lan concert < h 1 between 
the Allies may lead to the carrying out of 
■ manceuvres ' that is to say, to changes of 
position in ordfT to effect a change in tlh> general 
sitiiatiim. Wi' are on tlie fsitsido wing, wliere 
these maineiivres are n<»arly always necessitatofl 
(Mther for the direct or indirect protection of the 
flank. Our Army (herchm? riiiist iiccfcssarily 
modify its original positions and thus carry out 
completely the first tiusk devolving upon it, 
whi(*h e<irisists in gaining time. 'Jhere is, eon- 
s<*queiitly, no ground for anxiety if tht' Army 
makes a movement in such and such a direc- 
tion, and iwin-chair strategists need not oecupy 
themselves with the arrangements niiule, hut 


should rendize that our Army now In^longs to a 
co-ordinatod whole and rf^nember. that the 
strategic conditions have c^ntirf'^ly ehaiiginl siiure 
close contact has been establislud with our 
allies on our right. 

“ The iibjeel, tif the operations as at jiresenl 
going on is not to cover siu'h and such atlistriet 
or Hueh and such a town, which has now bt^eome 
a matter of t>iily secondary import ais'e. 

“The pursuit of tbe aim assigiuHl to the 
Helgiaii troops in tlie geisTal plan r>f eanipaign 
preponderates over everxt bing. 'Phis objciit 
cannot be rt^vi'aled, and tbe mr>sl. well-informed 
persons an> unable to dis<*over it, in \'iew of the 
veil of obscurity which i.s rightly being spreiul 
over all the news iillowetl to conic through re- 
garding tlie operations. Fighting is going on 
along the whole front fniiii llasel to Diest. 
The closer tlit? eontiu't comes hetwccMi tlu‘ two 
armies and tlie closer one get s to a decisive lU'tion 
the more oiii^ inus1> expect to see an fulvantage 
gaiiK'd at one point while ground is lost at 
another. That is only to be* e\pi»cli*d in the 
etis€t of battles taking phM*e over siieli iimneiise 
fronts as those occupied by the gn»it armies of 
mcMiern times. 

“ To Slim up, one may say that what is g«»ing 
on at our gates is not the only thing to Ix^ 
thought of. A strati‘gie movi^meiit (?oiic*<Mved 
with a well-defined object is not lUHcssarily a 
retreat. 'Phe figlitiiig which has taken place at 
A 
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the front during the lust few days lias resulted 
ill niuking the enemy more circnimH|)eot and in 
delaying his forward march, to the great advan- 
tage of the w^hole scheme of operations. There 
is no reason at the present time for letting one- 
self he hung up, thus playing into the hands of 
the (fCrmaiiM. ^'hal. is the motive of the movi*- 
ments now bc'ing carried out. We are not 
beaten, far from it, but are making arrange- 
nieiits for beating the enemy in the best possilile 
conditions. The public should, in this matter, 
placre all trust in the eomriiaiider of the Army 
and should remain calm and confident.** 

Jt has been asked why the French ^\rmy, 
resting upon its lines from Namur northwanls, 
did not, by a forward movc^ment, attempt to 
relievo the Belgian position. A considerable 
German force was already facing and tmgaging 
the French. Tlio blow on the Belgians came so 
suddenly that there was scarc€»ly time for French 
relieving forces to arrive. Further, there is 
every reason to believe that the French at this 
stage wore not in sufficient forc^e north of Namur 
to make such on advance possiVjle. The main 
French armies were concentrated, not here, but 
further south. Even after the Belgian Field 


Army had been defeated the French General 
Staff apparently believed that the advance into 
Belgium was little more than a feint made to 
take attention off the Alsace-Lorraine front. 
Believing this, it refused, until the danger to its 
own loft flank was almost overwhelming, to alter 
its original plans. 

Brussels, the Belgian capital, rested secure 
from tJie opening of the war in the conviction 
that the English would come to help it before the 
Gormans could arrive, and that another WatiT- 
loo would be fought beyond the suburbs of t ho 
city wit h the same result os tho battle 99 years 
before. 

The General Staff issued reassuring bulletins. 
The Press fully supported the attempt to main, 
tain the confidence of tho people.- Then.^ was 
little grumbling, and no signs of weakening. A 
fierce flame of patriotism hud been kindlcnl, 
and manifested itself among all clnAses. If devo- 
tion and self-sucriflcc could have mtule up for 
lock of military training, it certainly would have 
been accomplished here. “ This is a war for 
home and for faith — in tho truest sense of the 
word a holy a ar,** wrote one observer at Brussels 
at the time. It has united all classes ; it has 
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GERMAN TROOPS RESTING AFTER THE FIGHTING AT VISE. 

{Nnospapt! Illuntfations. 


iiuuio of the nation ono man. 'Pho very clerks 
in the Government ofTicius are giving their wt- 
viccs voluntarily ; the workimm lay telegraph 
wires, handle trains, perform all manner of 
servi«*i?H, in many oases without reward. In the? 
country villages |K^asant w’oiiien bring brtwl 
and beer for the soldiers, giving of their best 
frt'oly. They scorn yiayment. And the poorest 
of the poor have contribuU^d their pence glmlly 
to the cause.” 

'riiore could no longer be any ignoring the 
realities of the war, even ha<l the p<*o()Ie 
desiri'tl it. The city was now the; great 
receiving home for the \voundt*tl from the 
front. Hoyal palaces, hotels, ])rivate. lumsi^, 
and public institutions were occupied by 
doctors and nurses, aiicl steady processions of 
the w’oiindod arrived either in specially equipisfl 
automobiles or by train. Tlu^ conling»»nts of 
disabled men were received often ciumgh by 
vast crowds who stood bare-hcatletl and bowing 
i\8 a token of respect as the stretc*hers wi?rf.» 
borne by. The Queen led the Ked Cross work, 
and women of every rank joinc^d in tlie mission 
of pity and help "or the victims of war. 

Apart from the wounded, another army of 
war victims was beginning to pour into the 
«aty — refugees from the villages and towns 
destroyed by the adv'aiieing Gennans. Many 
of them had nothing but what they stood up 
in. Others had baskets and bags containing 
all that wjis left of their worldly poasc'ssions. 
Mothers came along fotjtsore with their cliildren, 
well-dresseil mothers and wc^ll-^lresscHl children 
ofU^n enough, luscustomed hitherto to a life of 
comfort, and now with their homes buriuHl 
and their men-folk killed, penniless, not knowing 


what to do, w'hm^ to go, or wIkti} to obtain their 
next meal. Here w<Te ptnisant women who 
told how their Imshands and sons, venturing 
to msist the Uhlan outposts, had hcH»n promptly 
hanged from the nearest trees. Hitc were 
young lads who n^lated how, in tlw^ir villagi^s, 
all the mc<n had been seized as hostagiw, the 
priest and the doctor and the s<‘hoolmiister 
shot, and tlie remaiiidt*r sent nIT they kiu'W 
not where. Many of the tales wtTe more dreiui* 
fill HtiJI, tales whic'h left the listc^iHT w<ind«>ring 
whether grit^f luul turned tlie brains of the pi‘ople 
or wIu'thtT the details wliieli they piissionat-i'ly 
pouml out of outrage anil maiming and murder 
of woiiii'ii and ehildren could be true. 

Signiticaiit pn^parat-ions witi* going on for 
the defence of the city. Much contidenco wns 
rcposi.Hl in the civil guaril, who croiiUl be si^eii 
drilling in tlie parks, 'rreiiclies wen» being dug, 
and barbwl win? barricades put up out on tlio 
Ubaiissce de l.<ouvaiii. in tbe( liampHilf^sMaiuiMi- 
vres, and beyond the cemeteries. 'Fho military 
authorities explaiiM-xl that these precautions were 
ntH*essary bccaiiso various scattiTcd banils of 
Uhlans were about. They were being rounded up 
by t he Belgians, and some' of them might be driven 
back in such a way as ti> fall upon the city, 
which therefore must be protcHrted against 
the daiigiT of a sudden raid. Siii*li a raid, it 
wiis addtnl in an olVicial aniiouncemeni . was 
for that inatter entirely improbable*. 

On Ahnidiiy, August l7Ui, JiowiAor. »li«^ rt oi 
gravity more ovidwit. 

Refugw'w iMtgan to arrivo in inc-n«a«tl nmnl)orn. 
Tho Oovvrnment ooiwidonil it. lu'ciwKapy t»> mak.* 
a formal stateinmt of tho mcamiroa taken fi>r 
local dtdenw. At lit.- saiii.- time Hinnilkant 
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BELGIANS DRIVEN 

noticnR wore put in the piipiTs, warning civilians 
that they must not attcMiipt to resist German 
troops if they arrived, but niiist stay in tiioir 
hoiist's, close their <loors and windows, and do 
nothing which would give I lie enemy an excuse 
to shout them down. 

The I’rc'ss was under t he striett'st eeiisurship. 
A decree of the 17tli limited the editions of the 
iiewspafiers to two a day. Later the limitation 
w»4s made still eUwer. Each paper, before 
publication, hiwl to be submittc*d in proof to 
military censors, w'ho cut out whatever they did 
not like. One ])aper did attempt to give some 
warning of what might happen. It w^as quickly 
brought to book. 

By the afternoon of the 17 th it became clear to 
the authorities that Brussels ccnild not be held, 
and it was dot^^rmined to transfer the seat oj 
Government to Antwerp. The Ofticial Journal 
att4^mpt<.*d to iniiiiTni7.e the importance of this 
new's 08 much as it could in a notice 
published next morning. “Contrary to the 
provisions of tlu^ law* of 1 859,” it said, “ the 
Government has remained in Brussels during 
the phase of the ww in which our Aniiy w^as 
alone to oppose the enemy. Now', w’hen the 
Armies of our friends are on our territory, the 
( U>vernment has judged that its seat may without 
inconvenience bo transferred to Antwerp, in 
conformity with the wish of those who created 
that great fortified position. 


FROM THEIR HOMES. 

[Nev.'sfMptr illustralions. 

“ ft- is not that. i ‘vents are more grave than 
thf^y have been hitls^rto. On l.ho c^ontrary, 
w’o ore recording a new success cif our troops 
supported by French cavalry. But as it is 
nec^essary that the transfer should be made 
normally and without the slightest interraption 
in the execution of the s»»vertign functions, 
the Government has considered it prt'ferable 
to begin to transfer the services of tlie vnrious 
Ministries while the families of the Ministers 
reiriain in the capital. Certain of the Ministei’s 
will t-bewfore take up their residence in Antw'erp, 
whore the war services will be better pliu^ed 
while the Army is in the field. In deference 
to the desire of the Government, her Majesty 
the Queen and the Royal Princes will remove 
to the Palace at Antwerp. As long as the 
King remains among our valiant soldiers the 
establishment of the Royal i*a1ac6 will con- 
tinue to work in Brussels. 

“ At the roquesst of the Government several 
statesmen holding the rank of Mimstor,-FBpecially 
those of the Opposition, will proceed temporarily 
to Antw’erp.” 

Even before the announcoTnont was made? 

the military archives had been dispatched in 

motor wagons to Antwerp. State papers and 

treasure wrere also on their way. 

•» 

During all these stormy scones of impending 
1 raged y Brussels had had its till of emotion. Day 
by day during the previous fortnight crowds had 
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aHsembled and doinoiiRt rated in tlie streets 
on any excuse. Now it was the King riding 
to Parliament, riding on a war-horse in the 
uniform in which he was to take the field at 
tin' head of the Army. Now it was the Queen 
and the Hoyal childrcm driving tlirough the 
streets followed everywhere by the shouts 
and acclamations of the people. Now it was 
soldiers going forth to tho south, the regulars, 
the volunteers, the special corps, all of them 
surrounded, not alone by their own friends, 
but by all who could gather to encourage them. 
Now tho people found fresh cause for enthusiasm 
in the sight of the unifonn of a French Army 
officer. That surely meant tho arrival of the 
French troops ! Now they cheeriMl at tho word 
that the English were coming. 

The city hod determined to maintain its 
good spirits and to show a brave front. What 
if the Gennans wore only forty miles or so to 
tho south 7 The Allies would see to it that they 
came no farther. 

In tho early days, before the Press restrictions 
wore enforced, limit.ing tho number of editions 
issued each day, the newspapers appeared 
every hoiu* and were bought eagerly. The 
streets wore decked with flogs. The “ Hraban- 
yonne ” was hoard on all sides. At certain 
hours one might have imagined, wero it not for 


:i77 

the proceasioiis of the wound('d anil the housi^s 
markiMl with the HihI Cross, that Brussels w,im 
en fete. 

Then tho great display of entliiisiasin (‘OoNmI. 
Tho constantly n'peated rumours of tin* arrival 
of foreign armies turiuHl out all to be false. 
Day after day iHH>ple got tired of hearing that 
the English were a mile or two away, or the 
Fnmch just to hand. “ 1 received inforiiia- 
tion this morning,'’ wroti^ one experieiici'd 
correspondent on the day after the oiitbn'ak 
of the war, “ that British troops had laiidcHl 
and were on their way to the. frontier to dehuid 
Belgian neutrality. I at once drove out to 
Liu'ken, thrcaigh which suburb they must 
pass. TImto I UMwrruHl that t.hc» nmvs was 
prematiwo. French rcgiiuf'nts an.' allf'g<.>d to 
have arriviHl at Namur. Others art' marching 
into Belgium.” Multiply such rc(K>rts a 
thousandfold, odd to them dc't ailed iwcounts 
of the auiomobilt's atioc'lied to the British 
Army, of the flowiT-decked guns, of tlie clieering 
and triumphant British troops, and of iht? 
countless annit^s of Krench infantry inereliing 
to the north-oiust, and the rciuler will lieve 
some idea of the reports which, never proving 
true, miwie the hearts of the Bruxellois siek. 

TImmi there came somolhing (*Iri' to think of. 
Rumtmrs of massaen's at \'ise riU'kt'd with 
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BELGIAN AIRMEN. iNnapatn Illustrations. 

Th^ have been of ^reat uae In locating the enemy’s positions. 


anxic^ty iiiaiiy of the people in the city who 
hiul friends and relatives at Vis^. The stories 
of massacre and of looting to the south were 
no more imfsTsonal to the folks of the 
capital than stories of the burning of Kentish 
villages or Northampton farms would bc» 
iin|x*rsoiial to Londoners. The authorities 
tried to supprt^ss the nccoiints of a ruined country 
sidi', but the very attempt made them spread 
the more. 'Fhen the sight of the civil guards at 
drill around the town, the digging of entrench* 
ments and the building of the barricades, wore 
recognized even by the most optimistic as having 
a tremendous significance. When on the 
morning of Tuesday, August 18th, it was knou'n 
that the Government had transferred itsidf to 
Antwerp, anxiety became acut«. 

Even as late as Tuesday night, however, niany 
|)eople in the city attempted to argue that all 
would yet be well. The PVcnch, it was said, 
were assuming the aggressive and W'ero hunting 
the Uhlans out of the woods and back across the 
roads between Namur and Brussels. The 
Germans had changed their plan of campaign. 


They had lost so much in attacking the Belgian 
Army that they would now abandon the north- 
ward move. “ From a good source I 
the news,” wrote one corres[)ondcnt on Tuesday 
night, “that the French generals hav'e chosen 
their battle-ground and have the Germans now 
in such a position that they cannot avoid fight- 
ing a battle in which two-thirds of their northern 
forces must be engaged if it is to facte the main 
body of the French which has been roiled uy) into 
Belgium.” Obviously, if such a fight came, 
the Germans would be too fully engaged to 
make an immediate attempt to press on to 
the city. 

Men told one another in the caf6s and in the 
streets that the approach of the Germans 
formixl purt of the Allies’ plan. They were being 
lured on to destruction. They had not yet 
secured a victory. Brussels was the bait, and 
in attempting to take it the foe wore to be 
caught in a steel trap from li^hich there would 
be no escape. 

Tlie stories of coming victory grew as they 
passed from mouth to mouth. Meanwhile the 
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people could hear the dull Hounds of explosions 
in the distance as bridges and roadways wen^ 
being blown up to check the (lerfiion mlvoiice. 
In the subiurbs the poorest inhabitants gave up 
everything they could in helping to build up tho 
barricades against the Oernians. ** ^fimdreds of 
people,” wrote one observer. “ have sacrificeci all 
t heir household furniture in the common cause. 
IJchIs, pianos, carts, boxes, baskets of earth — 
one child 1 saw filling up a basket from the 
gutter'— are all piled up. Roods and bridges 
liad been destroyed wholesale.” 

During Tuesday night and all Wcxlnesday 
airrnios of rc^fugees poured in. Tiiey came in 
family xjartics, small and gn^il, old women of 
80 helping along little toddling cliildren, men and 
wt»men in their |>riine with faces stricken with 
grief which told of riiiiiod homes and broken 
pr(is|)ects. Some sat down in tho mnin streets 
on their little bundles, waiting on fate. Others, 
ficoplc of means, rushed tlirough in lh<Mr car- 
riagi's to I In* eoast. ” On VVediu'sday,” wrote 
on<* visitor, “the aristo(Ta«^y from tho siur- 
roiinding chateaux begtui to ectmo in in 
(uirts, motor-cars, and wagons. 1 saw women 
and children in every sort of clothes mixed up 
with hoiisc*hold goods, many of which were quite 
without valiit* in such a crisis, but whicli had 


boon snatchcHl up at the moment f)f depart ur»'. 
These {)eoplo with money didhut stay a secmul iu 
Brussels, but continued their wild |XTegrinatioiL 
towards the coast. Kvery motor, cart, and 
carriage was plastered with hiigti red crosses 
hastily improvised out of wall[iapcr, old petti- 
coats, or any material which happened to 
coiuo to iiuiid. 'Fhat ovt^niiig thou.siiucls nf 
terrified i^easaiits poiiri'd down the Avenue dit 
Regent, \veeping luul bmi loaning their fate. 
The 3 % souls, had no money and nowhere to 
go to. For the lii*st time in their lives they 
found themselves liomt^less. It was a terrihle 
sight.” Fvery train going to the iifirth was 
ptu^ked with pfX>ple. Thousands of Briixc'llrMs, 
caught in siiddcm fear, iLot knowing what to do, 
started traiiqnng out- on the roail towards 
flhent. 

'J’he grt'at masses of the jwt>ple, htiwevt'r, 
took the graver siltiation with comparative 
c*nlnuieMH, and most strangei*s who were present-, 
recordecl their siirprisi% not so iiiiich at the 
crowtls of refiigee-s in the? striM'ts or the erowds 
of others seeking to (escape from the eit^' to the 
north, blit at the vast iiuinbi'r of iih.mi and women 
who went about their work ((iiietly right up to 
the end. Kven yet they dkl not give up all hopes 
of Kiiecoiir. But if the worst wen* to come, tho 
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(lorniaii occiifiation of tho city would be only 
iTioiiu‘nfiir.\'. Tlioy roHted contont in tho 
right nc‘SH of their caufie. It bccaino gonortilly 
known on the 19th that tho Belgian Army 
had retired from Ix>iivain towards Antwerp. 
It was reported at first tliat a considerable 
Belgian force still held the high wooded country 
befavecn Louvain and Brussels, that it was well 
ef|uippod with artillery, and that it could hold 
any attack back. These troops, it was added, 
would be still further reinforced, and would have 
as their reserve the much-advert iscd civil 
cuard. But those at the head of affairs had no 
didiisions. They knew very well t hat any efTi>rt 
to check the (lermans at this stage could only 
result in more or hws destruction to Brussels 
its«‘lf. Thoro wore those who yet advoeatod 
fighting to the last. They were in the minority, 
and <*«>ol fulvistTS from neutral nations strongly 
urgcK^l the iluty of not attempting an impossible 
task. 'Fo attempt a Viattle at the barriciwies 
wraild only mean bombardment of the city and 
street, fighting, with all tho horrors that strcHit 
fighting entails. Tho wisi>r counsels j)rcvaikHl, 
and it was rc^solvod to allow the Germans to 
ent€T [x^acefully. 

'I'liat night a proelarniition was post-cd on t.ho 
walls of Bru8S(*ls. It w'as sigruHl by M. ^lax, 
the Burgomaster, \vho in the anxious weeks 
that follow’CHl wiws to win high reputation l.)y his 


courage and common sense in dealing with the 
Germans, and read ; — 

Despitft tho h«‘,r»it: resistAiicu of our troops, aidml by 
the Allif^d annios, it is t-o Ik* fcailtd tliat tho ers^my may 
occupy Hi'ii.^scls. In t>ho event of such an oirciirrtuict* 
1 rely on th«* population to ivmain calm. Avoid all 
panic. Tho l.iws of war forbid tho onomy obtaining 
by force inforiiia^ion roiating to national defence. 
Th*‘- inl\abit>ants of nriissids havo tlie right to ridiiM* 
all such informal ion. 

As long as f am alive ora free agent I sliall endeavour 
toprotfict tho rights and dignity of my fi>llow-eit i7.(ms. 
f pray you to rimdor my task less ditUciilt. by abstain- 
ing from all hostile aot«. Citisums, wlubt.over befall, 
1ist4*n t4> your biirgoinasb^r. He will not Isdray you. 
J^on;' live a free and indn]M.mdont Belgium I Ix>ng 
live liriiKselK ! 

On 'riuursday morning the Burgomaster went 
out in a mot.or-ear, mrcoinponicd by his four 
sheriffs, to meet tlio German military eomrnan- 
d<?r. He was attired in his scarf of office. Hi* 
was roi^eiv^od with great Viriisipieiiess, bidden 
to remove his scarf, and then ii.sked if he 
was pre))arisl to surrender tho cit\- uncon- 
ditionally. If not, it would be bombardcxl. Hi' 
intimated that he had no other clioii'o tluiii 
to yield. He was thereupon informed that he 
would ho hehl personally responsible for tho good 
bf'havioiir of the citizens, and that any oeds of 
violfMice on the part of the |M>ople against thi* 
Germans would ho visited on him and the other 
responsible heads of the city. 'I'he («orman troops 
would enter ami occupy the pbu’c that da>‘. 
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M. MAX, ■ COUNT VON ARNIM, [A'miiVij. 

BurRomaster of Brussels. who was Military Governor of Brussels. 


( terman Coinniunde: , fjJciioral Sixtus von 
Ariiim, iHHuc*cl the following proclaiiiatioiir 
wlii<*h was pliu'artltxl in KriiHsels : — 

tifniian ti’CKiim will pass llirouf^li .Hru.s.s(*ls t-o-day 
a 11*1 on (.ho following days, and aiu? ohligod by irircuiii- 
r>tniico8 to demand from ^tlie city Ualging, food, and 
xiiiiplirs. All inat-iorK will be regularly arranged 

through the municipal uut-liurities. 

I expect the population to eonfonn itself without 
resi.Miance to thwe rieci^HNitioin of war, and in particular 
to coiiAiiit no act of nggressirni agaiuNt- 1 he safet.y *jf the 
troopH, and promptly to furniNh t h*? supplu's chniianded. 

In this ease 1 give eveiy giiarante** for the preserva- 
tion of the city and the aafi'ty of its inhabitants. 

If, how'ever, there should be, ns tli**re has un- 
b>rt unat.**ly W<»n «‘lKewh«>re, any fwt *ir aggivssion 
against thi.? soldi<>rs, th** hurning of buildings, or ex- 
rdosiofiH of any kind, I shall be compelled to Inke the 
si>verest> measurc^y. 

The lieni.M'a1 Cuinnianiliiig the Army Corps, 

SiXTi;.s VON Aknim. 

JJuring tho morning quiet erowda asiseniblrd 
in the main Btreets in tho heart of tho capital. 
N o one knew quite what Ui exiw-ct. Every one 
was drawn by ciirioBity to see the arrival of the 
invader. It was told that the Germans wcto 


alreiuly outside in great- f*>n.ie on tli<* roads to 
Wat4»rh)i>, to Louvain, and !*> TerviiiTf n. 

'J'ho German GeiUTal Staff Inul evidently 
onb*ml that the mitry into Jiriissels was to he 
irimle as (dTective as possible. In pliic*e of panul- 
iiig the DiiiirKxl ranks of the regiinc^nts that, hml 
fought so hard on the marl from Ln'ge, a fredi 
Army (.\)rps was l>roiight up. The people <if 
nnissrds r^xprsrtiNl to see c^xhaiistcHl anri l>attle- 
worn soldiers -nii‘n brniring sears and wounds, 
with tom uniforms and deplrdrxl ranks. 'J'bit 
reality \%'as very different. 

Soon after 2 in the aifternooii the distant 
sound of artillery tin* proeliiimed tin* approacdi 
of the Germans. Then the sound r)f iniisie 
could be beard, and tlu^ iwlvaner^ guards of tin; 
iriuinpliant Anny apprsired. At the heul rode 
a I’nissian gruMTal, desrrribtsl l>y onlookers us 
*• a swarthy, black-moustiMdirnl. ill-initured 
brute, dressed in khaki -grey.** Hari lie l>erm 
Apollo himself his looks would scar.-e have 
pleas.^i the people of JL•us^els tli it day Every 
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rei^imont, infantry or cavalry, had ita band, and 
the music of the instrumeutH was broken by the 
singing by the aoldiera of “ Dio Wacht am Rhein ” 
and DeiiUchland uber AIIoh." The troops were 
fresh and marched as though on parade. Their 
uniforms were ncw% their equipment undamaged, 
and their military eUm such as to arouse the 
unwilling arlrniration of the onlookers. The 
long procession of troops was ensti mated to 
number 40,000. Every branch of the (lerman 
service was represented. One part was a pro- 
cession of a hundred motor-cars with machine- 
guns mounted on them. There was a com- 
plete siege train. The whole Army was dn^ssc^ 
in one colour a greenish grey. The very 
guns and the pontoon bridges and the equip- 
ment of the sapiiors wc^n^ all gn^y. It was the 
war dress of Germany. 

The Army moved down the 0hauss6o do 
Louvain into the Grands Houlevards up in 
the direction of the Gare du Nord. As they 
reached the main section of the route the 
word of command broke out and the infantry 
instantly broke into the famous German goose- 
step. It was a dramatic touch and it had its 
elTect. 

The people watched and wondered and feared. 


“ Towards the centre of the city,” wrote the 
spc^cial correspondent of The Times, ‘‘ the 
crowds had gathered on the pavements ten and 
twelve deep. In stony silence they watclu*d 
the German soldiers pass ; the children af)- 
peared intorestod in the w^ondeiful spectacle, 
women trembled and whispered beneath their 
breath, old men and men too young for the 
Belgian colours stood white as ghosts and 
speechless with anger.” 

The troops quickly took possession of various 
strategic points in the city. All fears of iiri- 
modiate massacre were set at rest. The 
soldiers, so far from plundering the fjeople, 
seemed anxious to prove the German pow'tT 
and prosperity by their display of abundance 
of money and their willingness to spend it. 
M. Max, the Burgomaster, wiis still held re- 
sponsible for much of the routine work of 1 cal 
administration. The Germans nppointed their 
ow’n Civil Governor, who w'as the supreme 
aiithf)rity. One of the first demands of the 
Germans when they had taken confrrd Vfis for 
an indemnity of eight million pounds as a war 
levy. This demand the Burgomaster informed 
them could not be complied with, as the city’s 
fiioney had been stMit away to ^Vntw’erp. 
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DESTITUTE BELCIIANS. 

They came from the villages around Malincs before the bombardment. 

YNewspapef IllHshattom, 


VVitli tlio (.iernma entry into JlriiHKels Ihc5 
first stage of the war came to an end. "I’fie 
Belgians had done their w<irk well. Tliey Jiacl 
siieeeodod in holding up tlio (.Ic^rman jKlvaiieo 
ill unexpected fashion. 'I'hey hiul gi\c*n 
Kranco time to complete the mobilization «»f 
lier fiirces. anti l^ngland opportiiiiity to laud 
her eompletcdy equip] mhI J5x|XHlilioiuvry Force 
in France. 'Fhe war ^.’as now to asstinie 
another aspect. In place of the fighting of 


coiiii>arat ivaly small forei'»s along limited fronts 
in Belgium, there was to he dirwit conflict 
lM»tu'oen the big armies of Kranco bmtktHl by 
thf' Kiiglish against the forcres of (k^'iiiany. 
fii-st on the Bc^lgian frontier and then on 
Ki’onch soil. Germany hiwl miulo rcMuly 
for hiT great blow'. Thti blow' wiipH nf>w 
ad>oiit to struck, to use the chanu-teristic 
phrase of the German General SlalT, “ like a 
thunderbolt,** 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE FRENCH OPERATIONS IN ALSACE. 


















CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE FIRST FRENCH OFFENSIVE 

IN ALSACE. 


'Fhk bRVJNCH [nvauk Alsace— Critictsms c)n General Joffrio’s Stiiatkgv -Jiis (\\kmku- - 

The Fkontters Involved — Belfort the French Bask- -French Frontier Defenc'es The 

Object of an Offensive — Ferment in Alsace-Lorraine — Proharility of a German Offen- 
sive — ^The French Raid- -Thann, Altkircu. and MDlhausen (Jai^ured — Tnv. German 
('OUNTEK- ATTACK FoRCES THE FrENCH Tii WITHDRAW - SUPERIORITY OF FllENCIl ARTILLERY 

Khtabilshed- -Serious French Invasion of Alsai^e - Germans Routed- -Than n ani» 
MOlhausen Retaken — Fremature Juiuijition in Paris German Counter offensive J)iiivK> 
THE French from the Lost Provinces. 


O N August 2 the Germans had violated 
tho neutrality of J^iixcunburg ; on 
the 3rd they had invad«*d Jk^lgiiijii ; 
and from tlie 3rd to the 5th tliey were 
att«<!xiipting to take someof tlio forts <if LiAgo by 
a coup de main, 'fwo days later the French 
forces, moving to succour the J:lelgiaiLS, joined 
hands witli their new allies, while HimultaneoiiFly 
a French brigtide from Belhirt- - at the jMiiiit 
where the front icTA of Germany, Frunccs and 
Switzerland converge - inlvanced into Ijijht 
A lsiKte and, towards nightfall, occupied Altkirch. 

The next day- Die 8th— -Miilhausru was 
luitercd by the French, and the following 
proclamation by ^leiieral Joffre, the Pn iich 
L'onunander-in-Chief, was being circiilat<*d 
among the Alsatians : — 

Children of Alsace, 

Afti^r 44 years of sorrowful waiting Freiicii 
soldiers once more tread the* ariil of your 
noble country. They are the pioneers in 
the great work of revenge. For them what 
emotions it calls forth and what [iride ! 

To complete the work tlicy ha\'e inadf^ the 
sacrifice of their lives. The French nation 
imanimniisly urges them on, »«id in the folds 
of their flag are inscribed tln' magic w«>rds 
“ Right and Liberty.'’ Long livi^ Alsace. 
Long live France. * 

General-in-Chief of the French Armii'S, 

•lOPFRK. 
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'Pile strategy of Gent*ral Joffre in throwing 
troops into Alsace when every span^ man and 
gun was, as it happenc^d, recpiired in Belgium 
has bi*e|]i after the events- Hi*ven»ly criticized. 
But, ill fairn(>s.s to tjie French geiuTalissimo, it 
must be ]x>mted out that at the time it seemed 
to exiK'riciiced critics to bc^ justified. Mr. 
Belloc, whose striking j>ro]ihccy of wl.at would 
occur if tjie Gerniaiis invaded Belgium will 
1.KJ remc^iiilxTed, obsi*rvi?d, ten days or so after t hi > 
Kreiich entered Alsa(!(% that tiiere had hei n 
“at tJie vc*ry other end of the field of war the 
first signs of a movimc^nt that was to have a pro- 
found effect, (the fuiiu'c would show it) all 

suecefr*diug uiieratioiLs, ’ and that, tJioiigh the 
t-ffwt of this raid ” into Alsace was “ jMjlitieal 
rather than strategic,*’ thero was “strategy 
behind it.” 

That was indeed probable. 'Phe French 
Commander-iii-(3ii(>f was no hot-headed general 
of the Miiriit type. Born in 1852, he was, like 
Lord KitcheiuT, a student when the Fraiu.'o- 
Priissian War broke out. Like Jsird Kit(;heiier, 
he had bet'u an engineer. F<ir three years la* 
was occLjpiixl on the new furtificatioiis for Paris, 
in 1885 he took part in the exjK*«lition to F«ir- 
inosti, ami afterwards orgariiziMl tlie defeiiees of 
’Ponkin. Three years later ho joined the 
engiiietT staff at heatlquarters, and was em- 
ployed on railway work, lie returned to the 
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Frenirli volutiien, but uii thiu oceaflion to Africa, 
dir«M*tirif' the construction of the railway from 
Senegal to the Niger. It was largely thanks to 
JolTre t hat Tiinbuctoo was secured by tho French. 
Next he saw* service in Madagascar. Again in 
France, J»e became Director of Kiigineers at 
headquarters, and aftoi wards ho was in com- 
iiiaiid of the 6th Infantry Dhision. Freiu May, 
1608, to February, 1010, he commanded the 
Second Army Corps. Finally, he entere«l the 
Sii]M>rior Council of War, and in 1911 was 
a]ipointed (.’liief of tin? (I(?neral Staff. As Chief 
of the General Staff, he hiul signal IJzfHl hiin.sc*lf by 
sending into retiremc'nt tivi? commanding 
gf'uerals whom he luul judged be incomfx^- 
tent. Quiet, taciturn, masU^rfu], he was the 
last jK^rson to allow purely |K)litical considera’ 
lions to dictate his strategy. MacMahon luul 
gone to Sedan because? the politicians at Paris hud 
ordered him to. After Sedan Gaiiibetta from Ilor- 
deaux had, with distustrous results, munccuvrcHi 
the armies which he hod help(?d so materially to 
create. But Joffre w»is neither a MiU'Mahon 
nor a Boiirbaki. “ I uasiire you,” said the 
French Minister of War at the opening of the 
struggle to an English journalist, ” that if I 
w’ere to take a motor-ear and drive into tho 
zone of operations without General Joffre's 
IHTinission (jleiieral Joffre would have me 
turncxl out.” 

On August 3 the French generalissimo left 
Paris for the frontier behind which the French 
covering troops had been withdraurn some 
eight, miles in dfder that it should be clear 


to th(» world, and es)H‘cially to Italy, that 
tho Gf?i’mans, if they invailc^i France, were 
unprovoktHl aggressors. ♦ 

'Fo understand the problem that this military 
scsientist was called uj?on to solve it is necessary 
to have present in the mind a picture of tlw? 
frontier open to attiMrk by Goniiany. This 
frontier starts from the point where three 
coiuitries- Switzerland, France, German^' — 
mex't., rui\s north for 7(1 miles, and then strikers 
north-west for 275 miles, tinishing on the? 
North Sea somi? seven miles E.N.K. of Dunkirk. 
For the first 165 miles Friuice is bounded by 
her lost i>rovincL»s — Alsiu;e Lorraine ; for four 
or five miles by the independent principality 
of Luxemburg, and for 175 miles by Belgium. 
The obsoletef fortress of Longwy stands in 


•It Hhoiild Im ruuollcetefl tliat the Triple Alliance. Ui wl Ich Italy 
wuH n partner, wiw an elHnnue for defensive niid iw»t for olfeiiiil\e 
l>iinMiiit!H. The K»lser iiiwl hie dlploiiiatlpte iiiAdv n dmiierate 
atteiiiiit to dmff Italy liitii the wnr liy iireicriilliiK that t emiiui? 
liad l;oeti Mtncked hy France. On AtimiHt 3 they Imiied At llvrllu 
the followiiiK niuiidAuloiKt HtnteiiieiitN It hB8 liwxiiiie known 
here that It Ih declared In Friuiiw tliat f :eniiAiiy Iicraii the war liy 
liivAilliiR Franue with her troupM. I'IiIr Ih not oorreut. Yertenla)- 
itionilng. tlie iliid limt.. a Kreneh aviator tlinm' IjoiiiImi over Niirein- 
I ei*. Durinff the iilKlit of tlie Ist InRt. French avIatorN nianii’iivie:l 
cnor the Rhine imivliioeH. Veetenlay inoriiiiiir. nioieiMer French 
ntheerH In (German iinlfomui omHi*iNl tiie frontier from HcIkI»«i 
Into Oemiany In motor-oaiw. |jiU*r la the flay Freiiah troopa 
crowed the frontier near Belfort and endeavoiinxl to preeH forwunl 
Into Upper Alenee. It Ih therefore coiiNldereil here tliat ]^n(« 
hAR attackwl um without hresklnv off dlplreiiatlo relatlniiR. 
Retiter'H Aiiency war aim Infonnetl tliat. *' accnnlliiii to telceraiiiR 
reccUed on AiigiiRt .1 in l.«uKloti from the (.lilef of the (•eniinn 
c:eiieral Sta**. a r*«*rty *»f Frenoh men and olHcen dlRUuli^ Ij* 
PriiRRlan iiiilfoniiR trie*! to ctohb the f :emian frontier near the “ 
ImiiiMlary. They aera detected R»’d I'reveiited from croRRlnic. 1 1 *• 
c>eniiaii telficrain added that a Fs'ie'h iioetor and two other Frwicii* 
men tried to polmn the wellR near Aletr with uholem mlcroliCR. 
Theae falae allwatloiia are evidence that the oonnan Oovemiiient 
WBR already meditating the moet flagrant breichea of Inteniatlonal 
Law. They. doutitleiM, wlehed to lie al|1e to pleail Jiwtifluatlon for 
the Imrliaiitiee about to be perpetrated by ilieir Hum f 

tDeapIte ite antiquated ddencea Longwy bold out for three 
weaki end more agaltirt the German (nvadwn. 
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Uio pocket formed by the frontiers of KelKiinn, 
Luxemburg, imd Oomiany. 

The geographical, as opposed to the straU'gie, 
frontier rmi from the eastern environs of 
Belfort, mostly along the crest of tho Vosgtrs, 
to the Donon, a peak a little to tho south of 
a straight lino connecting Nancy and Strass- 
burg. Thenetj it turned westward along the 
edge of JiOrraino until, abreast of Metz, it 
struck north and touched, a few miles to the? 
cast of Tjongwy, the frontier of Luxeiuliiirg. 
The formidable Gorman ring-fortress of Metz is in 
the sainif longitude as Ntmcy. ^I’he rest of the 
frontier need not bo clt^cribod for our purjjose. 

Between Longwy and the spurs of Mt. Uotioii 
the country is what is called “rolling.” Some* 
miles to the sciuth-west of Metz the Moselle 
enters Gcs'inaii territory and pniceids north- 
wards through the capital of Lorraine and 
the fortress of Thionville (to the soiitli-c^ast of 
Longwy) by Treves — the e<*ntre fnim wliieii 
the Germans ha-d marelied, motored, or traiiUHl 
on Liixirmbiirg — to ('oblent/., where it joins the 
iihine. At- the head -waters <if tJie Moselle was 
tho French ring-fortress Kjiinal, uiul mid- 
way between Kjaiial and Metz. 10 miles or 
so to the west of Nancy, another, Toul. 

From the Donon (Jl,.‘llOft.), a peak 250ft. 
lower than Snowdon, the range of the Vosges 
falls and rises to the Ballon de Soiiltz, the 


highi'st jioint of the V’osges, 4,(>7ttft. iii altitude 
and some 2ti(»ft. luLdier than Ben Ni*\is, tlie 
loftic^st j)oint in tin* British Isles. Tn th«* 
South-west of the Billon dn Soiiltz was the 
Ballon d’ Alsace (4.0S.’jft .). 

The Vosges is a ])reei]iitous range, more 
abrupt on the Gia'inan than on the Kreiich side ; 
its lower Hanks and crest are mostly w«Muli*d. 
SiwiTal (^arriagt^ roads cross the X’osgi's and 
light railways Jiscend German and Kreiicli 
valliws leiuling to the crt?st of tlie motintains. 
North of the Donon tin* liiu* fnan Naiiaw and 
Lutifwille to Strassbiirg travt»rsed Sanirburg and 
tlu^ /abern tunnel, both of which W4‘n* in 
German tiTritory. South of the Badlon cl'.-Msaice 
a railway (?oniuH*t-(‘d Belfort with Miilhaiisen. 

ltelf«)rt, the base for the French operations in 
Alsiu*e, lies 1.5 niikvs or so south of the Ballon 
crAlsaco. I'his ring-fort ri*ss, wit h t la* forts round 
Montbelliard to the south of it, bloekisl the 
I lt*pressic »n bet wcm *n the Swiss ,1 ura at a I the Vt isges, 
known as t-he Troue** delk'lfort. 'I’la! lii.iof thi' 
laial hero is apparcMit tr<»m tla^ fact- that thf< 
Hhone-Bhinc (*anal passes thnaigh tla^ gap of 
Belfort. 

G)fcptiir(*d by tin* Fri*ia*h in lt».‘ll», cc*ili‘d t*> 
them in BUS, atal suc(M‘ssfii11y di'fended by its 
garrison in 181 1, 1815, aiai ]87t)-l, Belfort is, 
as it w<Te, tlas l(M*k of the s<»uthern gati* between 
Franci? and Germany. 'Ha* ( lermans must hav<» 



ALTKIRGH, LOOKING TOWARDS SAINT MORAIN. 
Where very severe fighting took place at the beginning of the War. 
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rogrottod that it was iiottraiinferrocl to thorn at 
the oriel of the Frarico-fjermaii War. With Bel- 
fort ill their possossioii they might liavo niarohiHl 
on Paris liy the plateau of J^aiigres (tJioy would, 
however, have liiul to mask or capture the ring- 
fortTOss of Langros) or on Lyons liy the x-alloy of 
t he Saonc\ As it was, the KhmicIi ooiilil o|xmi the 
gate at Belfort and move with ease into the plain 
of [Tp|ier Alsace and, also, to the banks of the 
llhine, which at Basel passes betwissi the Jura 
and the Black Forosl. and swe^eps northwards to 
the strongly fortilkni Strassburg. On the left 
(west) bank of the Hhino from Basel to 8trass- 
l)urg, liowever, stood the fortress of Xeii 
Breisrurh, through wliich Bavarian and Austrian 
troops —if Austrian corps were rietaclied to the 
French theat re of war— c*ould bo poiinxl on the 
tlank of an army advancing from Belfort in the 
direction of Strassburg. 

Provided l-hat the French did not violate the 
neutrality of Belgium and 1 Luxemburg, the 
obvious aveimo into Germany lay through lh‘l- 
fort. To protect Franrio from a Gen nan offen- 
sivo on the AlsiuxvLorraine frontier, a c^hain of 
forts ran from Belfort to Kpinal. Jietwrxni 

Epinal and 'Foul a gap the ga[) of Nancy — 

had been intentionally left unprotected by 
fortn'ssos. It was hoped that tho Germans, 


with their habitual contempt for their neigh- 
bours, might traverse tho gap and expose their 
flanks to French armies pivoting respectively 
on Toul and Kpinal. To tho east of the Nancy 
gap and guarding the api>roachc\s to Luni^villo 
was the Fort de Maiionviller. 

As we liave hcsjii, the UppcT Moselle was 
French, tl lo Loiver Moselle Gerii laii. The Meuse, 
on the other hand, rose in France and, until it 
entered Belgium at Givot, ran through French 
territory. A few miles to the w(?8t of Toul it 
approached the Mosc^llo and then turned north- 
westwards to Verdun. Anothcjr chain of forts 
stretched frc»m Toul to Veidmi. One of them, 
St. Millie], played later an important part 
during the attempts of the Gemiims to burst 
1 hroiigh this barrier. Vt^rduii, t he most northern 
of tho ring‘fortress(^s on the eastern frontier, 
facHHl Mot/, ft blocked a Gorman lulvance on 
Heims or ( lialons. 

So far, then, as isigiiieers could make it, the 
Fri^nch line of defence from Verdun to Belfort 
wiiM a strong one. But would tho fortifications 
along it bo ablf» to resist liowit/ers — and the 
siipi^r-howit/ers which a cunning and secretive 
enemy might bring against the fortresses ? 
The Germtvns hod predicted that, if a sector of 
a ring- fortress were attacked by bravo and 



A TRAIN OF WOUNDED AT NANCY. 
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VIKW OF NANCY FROM THK HOTEL DE VILLE. 


(l('<('rminc*d troops imdor cover of tlio firo of 
iiiodeni artillery, tlu? fortr<*sM would c«*rtninl\' 
fidl. 'rho reckless indilTcrcnco to Iuiiuiiti life 
which was a feature of Hohenzollcru stiitccraft 
|)oiiit-o(l io the probability thui* the Pnissiiui' 
^cuoralfl would sacrifico Ihcir iiini by tens of 
IliouHonds to capture tlic rin^-fortn'Hsos or 
links in the cliaiii of for(ificati<Mis betwcM^ii 
V'erdum and Toiil, between Kfuiial and Belfort. 

'Jlior© was another factor Ut bo considored. 
'I'ho German Govenunciit hud redncod trcjichory 
I o a fine art, and the 8uc«*.essors of Stielw'r luid 
Ji(»neycoinbod Kranoo witli spies and trail.orr\ 
Treason might cITcct what howitzei*s could not, 
and, until war hud ^hown tliut France was united 
to a man against Gonnany, it would be [wriloiis 
to roly on a passive defensive*. Of recent years 
there hod )>oen a rapid growth of, apparently, 
unti-patriotic Socialism, and tlie ferment aroused 
by the murder of M. Cahnetto in tho spring of 
11114 seemed to point to the possibility of a 
foreign war being occompatiiod by civil dis- 
turboncos. Tho successes of tho Prussians in 
I H70 had boon largely due ]>otli to tpcachery and 
to domestic dissensions. A victorious advance 
“ii to hostile territory would cement tin? nation, 
s-nd against a nation boiling over with cnthii- 
the Gorman advance guard of spies and 
di*speradoes would be able to effect little. 
l*"vopy Frenchman would then Ijo on eager 
detective. 


There were still more powerful reasons wliy 
General tlolTre should throw troops into Alsm*o 
and Lorraiiif*. The majority of the inhahitants 
of those provinces were French at li(^art>, if 
Geriii'iii hy nationality. Whadever their re- 
mote riKual origin iiuvy Jiavc^ been tlie J^irraiiiers 
and Alsatians litul not taken kindly to the strait - 
waisteoat of Geriuan Imperialism. 'Plic KaisiT 
and his agents by eajolerx' and thi’uids biul en- 
deavoured t(» ])erHUiule theiri that they were 
mini to jarefer the French language, litcM'ature, 
cuistoms, and liabits. I-ike tho Poles, the 
Alsatians and Lorrainers persisU^rl in their 
n*Histance U> (ieriiiaTi “ t^iltiire.” Unlike* the 
poles, tlMsy hiwl still a fatherland to whieh they 
coiihl appeal ft>r aid and sympathy. 

'I'he year before the Greait War the **ver- 
.smuiildcriiig hostility of the population hud been 
fanned into a llame by a typieal example c»f the 
brutiil conduct always to be. ex|iectfHl from their 
German oppressors. At. Zabern in Alsaieo ai 
Lieutenant von Forstner was reimrted to have 
proTiiised to rewanl a recruit if be stabbed a 
W^M’ke." 'Fbis term was a loead aiiid oppro- 
bioiis f*xt>ressioii for at iiaitive caf Alsoca*. Bis- 
turbaiices airaasa* amd, in the eoursf* of thc*iii. 
Von Forstni*r drew his sword arul «^ut a lanu? 
cobbler over the heail. The military snpi^rsoded 
tha^ civil anthaarities and their liction wtw sup- 
ported by tlw Prussian Minister of War, General 
von Falkenbayn, who declared in the Reichstag 
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COLONEL VON REUTER, 
who supported Von Forstner. 

[Daily Mirror. 

that “ if tlMi niilitiiry aiithoritioa hiul given way, 
th(ve might havi^ bei?ii momentary pence in 
Zahorii, but it would liavo been a treaeherouR 
ponce. . . . "riie recent scundnla,” ho con- 

tiniiod, “ erifMi to Heaven, and unleHS the autho- 
rities could suppress 1h«' agitation with vigour 
th<jy must be prc'pared to see life for a Gorman 
at ZabtM'ii bec«)me less safe than life in tho 
Congo.” 

It was i\w lame (!obljler, however, not tho 
soldier whose heiul hiul lieencut, and tho Reichs- 
tag, for once showing some independence, cen- 
Hun^l tho Imi^erial Chancollor by a heavy 
majority. Further, tho Military Court of the 
30th Division at Strassbiirg sent^^nced tho 
lieutenant to 43 days* imprisonment. 

1 1 need hardly be said that the conduct of the 
Reichstag tuid the Military Court was violently 
attacked by the German militarists. The 
Police President of Berlin, Herr von Jagow*, in 
a letter to the papers, described Alsace-Lorraine 
ns ” almost on enemy’s country.” The superior 
Military Court of tho Strassburg Army Corps 
reversed tho sentence passed on Lioutonant von 


Forstner and the Military Coiu-t of tho 30th 
Division acquitUxl Colonel von Reuter aiul 
Lieutenant ScluwLwho, botwe«Mi them, luid sub 
Rtituted the rule of tho sword for the rule of law 
in Zabern. Colonel von Reuter had plemled u 
Cabinet Order of Frederick William TIL, issued 
in 1820, which had been n*printcd and counter- 
signed by tho Minister of War 15 years beforr 
the Zaliern incident. During these pro 
ccedings tho Crown I’rinee by telegram hsid 
signified his approval of tho tyrannous and 
illegal beJiavioiir of liis father's Jniiizarii*s. 

With tho Zabcrji outrugos fresh in theii* 
memories tho Alsatians and Lorrainers Would 
surely flock to the tricolour if it erossixl the 
frontier! As Alsace and 1 Lorraine were Ihu 
iimnodiate bases for a direct invasion of Fraucii 
by the Gismaus, to raise Alsacre and Lorraine 
was ono way of preventing or hindering a 
Gerniau ofTonsive. TJiiit tJu* whole of the 
vast German forces (whieji might, moreover, 
since the Russian mobilization was sIowit 
than that of the* 'IVutonic Allies, be reinl'on^ed 
by one or more Austrian corps) would traverse 
only Luxmiburg and Relgium was improbable. 

” It is well known.” runs an official l''reiicli 
communique publislu'd on tho 15tJi of August, 
” by tho dechirat ioivs made by Germans them- 
selves, Hiioli os Generals Bi>rnhardi iiiul Falk<‘ji- 
hayn. Marshal vou der tJoltz, and other’s, 
that the German plan consisted in tlie first 
pliuuj in an abrupt attack upon tho French 
covering troojw lunr Nancy. It is also known 
that a second abrupt attack was to tak<< pliico 
ill Bolgium with an immodiato march on tlio 
French frontier. A decisive proof of tho reality 
of this double plan is revealed by the fact that 
a number of Gf^rmans who should have joined 
tho colours on tlio fifth to the fifteentli day of 
the mobilization had recidved orders to join 
thoir rogiments in Froncdi towns, such os 
Verdun, Heims, Chalons, and other places.” 

Lastly, tho French natiwe needed and 
demanded a movement such as the invasion 
of Alsace, '^fho last war with tho ' Germans 
had been attended by a succession of disastrous 
defeats. For over 40 years tho Gormans by 
speech, gesture, and writing ~liad done thoir 
utmost to impress on the Freiich that tho 
G(*rman Anny was incomparably superior to 
thoir French neighbour's, and that the German 
soldier was a better man thm tho French soldier 
on the field of battle. Tho reverses in 1870-1 
had destroyed the prestige of the French Army. 
Japan and Turkey — ^to take two examples — 
had sent for German instructors in the art of 
war. The Anglo-Saxon world, too* had, for 
a period, been inclined to revere the German 
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Biratogtst>8 ai\d tacticUuis. UtHSuntly, iiuleccl, 
the Christian Balkan StaU^s Jiad iuriitul towards 
Paris as thr military centre of tlie civiliy.tMl 
world, blit even the King of the Hellenes had 
seisiiod to acknowledge that he and liis king- 
floin were in grcatiT det)t to (htrmanst raU^gists 
tiiiiii to the Freneli instructors the Creek 
Army. At Die «.‘iirliest moment to nsiiove 
the burden (if tJa^ memory of past deftMits 
from the shoulders of the French nation and to 
prove that the lenders who in J87t) iiuuh' the 
French tight on tlu^ dehaisiv*^ laid utterly mis- 
understood th«‘ natiiauil t(*mpi*ramenl , may w*‘ll 
have been the main motive at tlu? back of 
(hriieral trofEpi''s mind wlien he ordiTed or saiiir- 
tioiied the invasion of l'])j):>r Alsa(*(‘. 

“ We knew,*’ said a rummtniifjne of August 
22,.“ from the reconnaissances of our aviat(a*s 
that the (lermans had left relativi'ly unim- 
jiortant fore(»s bet wi*en the French friaitier and 
Miilhaiisen, and tliat the bulk of their forces 
hiul fallen ba(*k on t!ie right bank of the H hinc. 
This being the ease, our objective was to 
attack thos() forces and tlirow therm back, 
in order to gain (Xanmatid of the Rhine bridge's 


im 

anei to be able to rejailst* a coiiiiter-atlaek 

there, should the c jk my make one." 

There was an excelhiil cliaiir.* t.f routing tlu* 
hated enemy in the first days of the war, of 
releasing the French in Alsace from homlage. t»f 
disturbing the plans of the Kaiser and his 
son, of threatening the flank of a ( m i man Army 
advancing towards the gjiji of Nancy, and also, 
perhaps, of firing mines of disalTecI ion in 
Southern tjierman\. Becker in Isfo had written, 
a^ldrcssing the French : 

“ Sie sollen ihn nicht hahen 

])eu freii'ii Deiitschi'ii Rhein: " 
and Dc? Musset Jiad replied - 

“ Nous Tavons eu, votre Rhin AIK*niand." 
For Frencdi tnjops once more to bivouac cai 
tlm banks of the mighty river which their gri»al 
grandfathers had so often crossed under Napo- 
liHin would be tht» haj) »iest of aiigiirii.'s for France 
in the gigantic, striiggh^ which Jiad just ojieiu'd. 

As already mentioned, the campaign licgan 
with the ca]>turo of Altkirch on August 7. 
Previously to this, anti eviai before the d(!clara- 
tion of war, the (. ten nans liiul at various jioiuts 
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LIEUTENANT VON FORSTNER of ALSACE, 

who cut the head of a cripple at Zahem. 

{Daily Minon 

croHsed tho French frontier and a Cerman air- 
man had dropped hombe on Lun^ville. Tlio 
Kronch iroopH were divided into two coliimnH ; 
their objective w’on MulhaiiHcii. One advanced 
through the gap of Belfort on Altkirch, the 
other eroMHod tho Vongea near the Hheinkopf 
(4,2t)()ft.), a little to the N.W. of the Ballon 
<le Soiiltz, de8c;ending by tho valley of the 
Thur on 'I'hann. MijlhaiiHen is at the apex of a 
triangle, of which the biwe is a line drawn 
between Thanii and Altkirch. 

'Fhe wings of tho German forces worn poHt<Hi at 
Tliaiin and Altkirch ; between Mulhauson an<l 
the Hhino lay tho Fonwt of Hard, 20 miles in 
length, ** where a whole Army Corps could take 
shelter.’** Tho first operation of the French 
was to dislodge tlie Germans from Thonn and 
Altkirch. 

Thonn, 12 miles from Miilliaiiseii, was a town 
of less than 10,000 inhabitants. It lay at the 
mouth of the valley of tho Thur. Tho moun- 
tains between which the river flowed wero 
covered with woods on their upper and vine- 
yards on their lower slopes. The town was in- 
teresting from both an antiquarian and a 
modern standpoint. The Church of St. Theo- 
bald was a gem of Gotliio architecture, and on 
the left bank of tho 'J’hur rose the Engelburg, 
a castle which commanded tho town and entrance 
to tho valley. The tower of the castle liad been 
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destroyed by Turenno in 1074. Tliann in 1014 
was a small manufacturing town. It contained 
machinery, cotton and silk factori(«. The 
Gormans hod placed artillery behind earthworks 
at Tliann and at the smaller town of Altkirch, 
situated in an afiiphitheatre on tho right bank 
of the 111. 

Despite tho fact that the Germans were 
entrenched and in approximately equal numV^ors 
tho French carried both positions. The Gor- 
man losses wc^re considerable. Tlio next d»iy 
(August 8) tho French pushed forward to Miil- 
hausen, which, amid the acclamations of the in • 
habitants, they entered at nightfall, liiil- 
hausen, on tho Bhine-llhono canal, with a popu- 
lation of some 100,000 inhabitants, was the most 
important manufacturing centm in Alsace, and 
the scat of govornment for the district. It hml 
been a free city of tho old Gerrnim Kmpins and 
from 151'6 to 1708 it had been in alliance witli 
the Swiss Confederation. Numerous monu- 
ments attested its ancient importriice. while the 
Arboiterstadt - tJi(s Fort Sunlight of Alsace — 
foundorl in 1853, was ono of the earliest 
examples of a town built expressly for the 
benefit of the W(»rking-(rlasstu4. 

It was not to be supposed that tho Gcmiiins 
would tamely aecpiicsco in the loss of this im- 
portant place. The 14th Army Corps (recruited 
from Baden) or a considorablo portion of it 
on tho night of the next day (August 9) atta<rkt'«l 
the French frt»m two directions, viz., through 
tho Forest of Hard and from Colmar and Ntu 
Breisach. *rhe Frencrh cominunicatioiLs which 
passed through Thann wero struck at by the 
Gernuiits at Ornay on tho Thur. “ In remain- 
ing at hausen with insiiflicicnt forces,' 
says tho French oflicial communique, “ we r jkctl 
losing our lino of retreat on the Upper Vosges 
and Belfort.” It is poasible, but not probable, 
that the G<-Tnians find |Kirmitted the French 
to enter ^lulhausen with a view to dis- 
covering, through spies loft behind, the names 
of the disaffccti'd iiiliabitants. Tho alterna- 
tive of delivering a counter-attack with tln» 
reserves at Altkirch, which was not iinnw’- 
diately tlireatened by the Germans, did not 
meet with tho approval of the French com- 
mander. “To retreat,** again to quote from 
tho French communique, “ was the wisest course 
in tho circumstances. After this affair we were 
certain that tho Germans did not intend to 
abandon Upper Alsace without fighting, and h»ul 
strong forces there at their disposal.** 

This raid — it was little ipore than a raid- - 
had confirmed tho reports of the bVench aviators 
that the Germans had left relatively unim* 
portant forces between the French fcontier and 
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MitlhauHen. A Rinall body of Frencli troopn IimI 
immobilized in Upper Alsace a much larger 
body of Germans ; tho 8ui)eriority of the Fronc^h 
Held artillery liad been demonstrated ; the 
l^Vench infantry had exhibited the elan for 
which it hod been so celebrated in tho post ; and 
the AlsatiiuiH haul becm encouraged to ex[)ect 
a si)eedy deliverance from the yoke of their 
German tyrants. 

On tho other hand, the French liod hiui to 
eviu:iiate Miilliausim, which pt\id dearly to tlie 
Germans for its burst of enthusiiw«m, and it had 
iMMm discovered that the ravines through wltieh 
the French must debouch from the Vosges into 
the plain were commanded by Germivn howit/x^rs 
firing from skilfully concealed positions. 

Writing 10 days later, a soldier in th($ FihmicIi 
ranks gavo liis impressions - probably the iin- 
pn^ioiiB of tho average French solditT of the 
results achieved by these combats. HislefUM*, 
allowing for pardonable exaggeration, brings 
vividly before us the nature of a iiKMlern 
battle. 

“ Alrc4uly after a fortnight’s war eye- 
witnesses can state deflnih:)]y that tlie first 
o()erations in Alsace clearly provo two things 
— tho indisputable superiority of our artillery 
and tho qualities of our infantry in attack. 
On August 9 wo wore at Riedisheim after 
having entered Mulhausen. One of our divi- 
sions was attacked by a superior force and wo 
hud to withdraw. Prudence dictutcxl this with- 


drawal, which was in ii«» way disturbed by tlic 
enemy, so greatly had he Immmi dcincM ali/.tHl by 
tho damagt^ wrought by «»iir fi(*ld artillery, 
which was using melinite shells with terrible 
effect. From afar ofT wt» eould cleaily si*e 
whole sections of t he iMieiuy wipcnl out bv tMir 
lU'curate fiiv. When a shell h*ll m-ar a 
GtTiiiaii half-company it was annihilated. 
After a few seconds one saw two or tlirei* men 
gi^t up and flee, tlio rest remained. It was a 
eompitftt* destruction. Our batteritvs of four 
guns do tho work of four or six gun bat terit's of 
tho enemy. Our fire is quit^ker, and wo can 
dir(H;t a hail of shells fr(»ni a given spot in a 
very short spin;e of time. Our gun-caiTiagi» 
does not move during fint. Only a very .slight 
and a quickly executiHi adjiistinent is re- 
c}uirt>rL befc»re tho next shell goes. 'I’he Ger- 
mans find that their guns shift afbT each shot. 
In luldition to tho rapidity of our fin>, our shells 
am extremely [lowcTfiil. 

On August 13 tho IHOth Infantry Ri>gimtMit 
of the enemy lulvanctnl upon positions ch‘(;u- 
picH^l by us b('tween llre(;he-au-Mont and 
Vauthiermont. Suddenly our guns wen* 
htvml, and a panic followcnl in tho Badtsi ranks. 
Our imnuKliato success was duo to our artxl- 
IfTy. I saw tho battlefield and thf« damage 
done was awful. Our artillery compare tin? 
eff(H;t of tho bursting of our m(?liniti? shf?lls 
witii that of a gigantic blow with an axe. 
’Fhis is quite exacd.. 1’hi» impn^ssion one has 



THE CITADEL AT BELFORT. 

Showing the huge carved Lion which faces Germany. 
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CAPTURED GERMAN GUNS IN BELFORT. 


M tluit. a giant has ntnick everywhoro with 
Horno 'ritanic axo. Tiinae who aro hit directly 
are pulverized, othern aro killed by the tshoek 
of the explosion. Their e<.invulsed faces are 
bliujkened with the powder of the enemy. At 
Hrcche-aii-Mont they fled in siieh panic that 
the infantry w'^e sent in pursuit was unable to 
catch them u]). 

“ Letters written by the enemy were seized 
in villages occupied liy our troops. They all 
bear testiiriony to the havoc and panic 
wrought by our guns. One of these letters, 
written by an ollicor to his wife, states that 
such carnage is luiimagi liable.*’ 

The second jjaragmijli in the above letter 
anticipates the narrative of events. On August 
9 the French had retired from Miilhauseii, but 
General Joffre dc?cidcd that the raid should be? 
followed by an invasion of Alsaco. The forts at 
Li6gn were holding out ; the dehrnces at Namur 
wjro 8upix)8cd to bo as strong as, or stronger, 
tlioii thpse of Jdi^ge ; a Crc*rmmi offensive 
from Lorraine oixd Alstuie into the Nancy gap 
between Toul and fipinal would be dangerous 
mid difficult if the French secured Upper Alsace. 
Should, too, the French succeed in establishing 
tlu'in selves round the Donon they might cut the 
communications between Metz mid Strassbiirg, 
and perhaps divert a portion of the enemy’s 
forces seeking to break tlirough the French 
lines (which were not protected by permanent 
fortifications) between Verdun and Sedan. 
Moreover, there was the feeling of the Alsatians 


and Lorrainers to be consideiccl. They would 
bo bitterly disappointed if the French remained 
on the defeiisivo. Many Alsatians had coin- 
promised tlicmisclves irretrievably, and the 
suspicious and savage rulers of the two pro- 
vinces had already shown in Belgiiuu that they 
would not hesitate to overawe the population 
by making the most terrifying examples. 

Genoral Fan, a veteran of tho Frmico -Prussian 
War, was entrusted with the direction of tho 
invading army. Like Nelson, ho hiul lost an 
' mm. His cax^acities were such that he had bwn 
a candidate for tho post }ield by General .loffro 
himself. “ It was a question this time,” says 
the French communique, “ of a decisive effort 
and not of a mere rccon:;nissance.” 

At first tho French had everything their own 
way. Tlicy moved through Thann and Dminc- 
inaHe, which lies between Belfort and Altkirch, 
on Miilhausen. Both jilacos were stormed. 
Miilhauseii was the next to fall. It was 
attacked by both tho French left from the 
direction of Thann, and by the French right, 
which had been {lushed towards tho Uhinc-Khonc 
canal. The fighting at Miilhausen began in the 
suburb of Dornach. No fewer tlian 24 Genhan 
guns were captured, and tho city, after a brief 
rosistance, was once more in the possession of 
the French (August 19-20). 

From 4 Miilhausen tho bulkfof the invading 
troops at this jioint of the theatre of war were 
directed southward to Altkirch, w'hich had 
been abandoned by the French at the conclusion 
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of the raid. The OeriuaiiHi, afraid of 
being cut off from tho i«hine bridgiMs, 
retreated in great confusion. The wostcni 
(;ndB of the bridges fell into the hands of the 
Krencfi and the upper part of IJppor Alsace 
was evacuated by the (lerinans. Their line of 
battle, which stretched from Li6ge lio llasel, hod 
been turned »uid Oeneral Pan w»w in a position 
III move up tho iilain between the Vosges and 
the Khino to Colmar and Non Hreisach — ^a 
fortress to the east of Colmar jirotocting one 
of tho main crossings of tho Hhine. 

Wliile th(V!)e events worn taking place tho 
Kremch were swanning across tho Vosges by 
tho passes bt^twoeii tho Hallon d’AlHiu?o and 
the Donon, thus threatening th«i communi- 
cations i.f tho GiTinans })(»t.\voen (.\»lmar and 
Strossburg. 'i’hcj pass of Saales, soutli of tho 
IXii'on, was sfiizfHl. (.Counter -olfensiv*^ iiiovc«4 
of th(? (k^rmaus from tho direction of Metz 
towards Spincourt (north-east of X'crdiin) and 
Lai Cardo and J^lamnnt (to tho east of Liinevillo 
aind Nixncy) )uu.l been iiixsiiccossfiil. On August 
ir» the Kroiich Staff was able to inform the jiublic 
that** the (IcTinan at.tiie.k by-way of Nancy had 
scorcoly boon att(finptit)d ” and that “ tla^ 
Germans had Ijoen forced to desist by ‘the 
Kreiich (covering troojM. As to tho abrupt 
aitUick through Belgium/* they added with undue 
assurance. ** that luul htul no hotter fate. 
The ri^i stance of the Li^'^ge forts, tho valour 
of the Jielgion Army, and tho action of tho 
French cavalry hod had the ra\sult that the 
German plan hiwl been foiled.’* 

'Fho odviuitages, small though thc;y Wfsv, 
gained in Alsace haul desl-royed tho legend of 
German invincibility. The Frcmch, who had 
enlorod on tlie war with grim determination, 
felt their spirits rise. Tho meinori^M of tho 
Kovoliti ionary and Najioleoiiic Wars -of Vixliiiy, 
Hivoli, Austerliiz, Jena, Aiierstault, Kckniiihl, 
VVagrom, Lutzeii, Bauiztm, Dresden, Mont- 
mirail, Ligny, Magenta, and Solforino— rovivod 
within them. It may have secerned a good omen 
to thorn that the Gormans had felt eonstraiivnl 
to call Austrian troops to Alsace. The name of 
Aus^ia wiia associated with innuinerablo 
victories in the mind of Franco ! 

To illustrate the confidcnco felt at Fnmch 
lioodquartors wo quote tho oofu^l tiding para- 
graphs of tho communique of August 15. issuod 
Ixifore tho recapture of Miilhauseii : — 

• ** Tho French mobilization and concentra- 
tion hav6 been carried out with |)erfoct 
regularity. The *mon have been carrlWl to 
their depdts without incidc^nt and armed 
wid equipped with a minimum of delay. 


3h7 

The eonoentration has been elTeeted in rnii* 
ditions just tvs salisfaetory. The* fears taftni 
and legitimately (»\pri\sse(l of the* disorganiza- 
tion likely t-o result ti> tiu* Frisu^h coneeiit ra- 
tion by the (ierinan invasion have, happily, 
betsi s«»t definitely at rest. 

“Again, there has been a eo-onlinat ion of 
movcMinnit between the allitui arniitvs. The 
IMgiaii Army lias hrilliantly played its 
part. The Kiissiaii Army is aeeelt'rating its 
mobilization, tuid it can now operate wilh 
the French and Belgian armii\s. On tin* 
other hand, tho Servian Army, which is now 
mistress of FFerzegoviiia, has miule Austria 
hesitate to send more troops to ITppc'r Alsaee, 
as she has been doing for a week past. 'Fhe 
last and not tho least factor is the doniiiia- 
tioii of tho sea. Fnglish and FriMieh squfulrons 
have been able to assure the perfect security 
of the sea for the transport of troops from 
African to Fraiiei*. 'Fhe two Gf*rniaii cruisers 
are out of the riiimiiig, and the ria'ietiialliiig 
of the belligenmt- allies »>f Fraricf* and of 



THE FAMOUS MILITARY MONUMENT 
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Erected in commemoration of the three sieges 
of the town. 
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A TYPICAL VIEW IN THE VOSGES. 
Difficult country so ably captured by the French. 


Franco liors<*lf is <?ortrtiii and ojwy. Such 
are the indisputablo rosultH attaiuod at tiio 
prcHcnt hour. Tiiey are of capital iiripc»rt- 
atice, and arc? am augury of mucccss for the 
coirihined operations a»f tlio allied armies 
against the iiivatiers.” 

SiicOi wavs tile sitiiaitirm ais it aip|)eared to the 
military amthorities of France on August lo. 
Events wimh? to prove that tlia'y wa^raj decauvt^d 
and that tha? peaaple a>f Paris who, on August 
1 1, haul reinaivaMl all signs of mourning from 
the statua^ aif Strasshurg haul au^ted premaitura?ly.* 
For a few days more, liowevaT, succ(^ss crownani 
the French inviisioti aif Alsaice and the amtskirts 
of l4orraim\ As has boaui montiained, Uw 
French from tii© cro.st of the Vosges dominated 
tha^ plain of Alsace. 

Though at thev ofiening of tlie Great War 
t hey had abandoncKl t he summits of the Vosgess, 
which had been at once occiijiicd by tlic Ger- 


*A tvrlef reiKirt In The Tiniet* of this paiirioM<! oiithurNt will liileiiwt 
the reiMkT. ** Tlie oGaiiNitlun of Altkirch by Fivnuh triMiiiH pmiiiiiUil 
the AlHatlniiM of i*nrlH iiiaiirh in iillffriiimKu to the HUtue <if 
SlinaiHlninr on the IMnce tie la Oouoorilc;. The ppm^nhIoii wua 
led by a iiiiiiilier of Almtian women In AlHatlaii cYMt^iiiiie. «*.irr>iiiiK 
palm tiranchen. Ilehlnd them came the staiudardai of the AlMatiaii 
KMlemtlnn and the lielidan flag. Thasew wera followiMl by the 
AlHatlaiiM. who mandied Imieheiwled. ItMi by their priMideiit.. f jwlderH 
haa’iiig Imeii placed aicahiet the pedeetal of the iiionuuiamt, an 
Alfattan niounttwl and eronnd a broarl tricolour eaali aniutul the 
etatuc. The crowd In;1ow hIioiiUhI ' Away wlth^hc creiie ! ’ and 
111 an iiiHtani all the algiu* of iiiouniiiig that luul Murniundefl llio 
ilatuo aluco 1 M 71 were torn away. Each Alnllnii HecuraMl a Klired 

the an£pe. After a patriotic tiiieooh by the ptasKhlcnt of the 
iuwidatlon tlie * Maiaellhiliie * was auiig and ttie pllicrluiiuie dla- 
pemed.” 


man<t, they hud, commenting frt>m the south, 
auiptured one by one the principal passa.^ 
and Fii*st the . Ballon d’Alsaoc 

(\V\dsche B.:dcht?n) anJ tlv? Col do Bussmig 
had bin'll takaMi ; next tiu* llnhiiock anal tin* 
Schlucht. Those )iad bt>on easy ac)iiev'oin'*iits. 
On the French side the mountains slojiod gradu- 
ally tai the ]>lain. In thi' central sector of the 
Vosges the didiciilticH encountered liad heini \ cry 
serious. 'Phe approaches to the crest were 
stce|i and thai Germans had entrencheai (hem- 
selvtw, while the valleys leading to the xilaiii of 
Alsacn? were defended by field fortifications mid 
heavy artillery. The summits htTe were narrow 
and woodcnl and the Frcjiich could not instal 
their artillery wdien they hod capturanl tliein. 
In securing the Cols dii Bonhommo and 8t. Marie 
aux Mines they had lost 600 killiHl or wo undeal. 
The Col d'l^rheis and the Col do Sa dos (to tlu* 
north) liiul offered loss obstacles^ U) the invade**, 
and they anal the Donon had been gained at a 
<M>mparatively trifling loss. 

The French, too, were in strong force at Avri ■ 
court, on the railwaiy from Lunoville to Zaberii. 
and, BO far from tho Germans paaietrating tliroiigh 
the gap of Nancj% their enemiajs from that gaj» 
wore beginning to enter Ijorraine.) From the 
Donon they doscended into* the Valley of the 
Brucho and struck the railway from Soales to 
Strossbiirg, capturing 1,560 prisoners, 12 guns. 
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iiiid eight iniirailleiiHes. On tho IStli the (h*r- 
iiians had been repulrtod at Oimuit and on Die 
1 0th the whole of the British l<iXpoditionary 
Korce wtis on French soil. A communique 
(if August 17 reported that in Ijijier Alsace 
the Gennans were retiring in great disorder, 
111 mndoni ng vast quantities of material. Various 
German atrocities in tho region of Belfort were 
notilied, and it is interesting to observe that 
German «‘ivilians took part in the iighting. 
'riie G(*rmans iiiul one law for theinsc'lves, 
iinoiluT for their eiieiiii(*s. To tho south 
of Saarburg, between Avricourt and Zahern, 
till* (h'l'inans had fortilie<l a strong jKisition and 
armed it with heavy artillery. They were driven 
from it by the French, and on the 18tli Saar* 
burg was sei'/iai and the direct line of railway 
l>i*tW(M‘n Metz and Strasshurg cut. It almost 
seemed that the French would he in front of 
Metz and Slrassbiirg before tlu^ GiTinans 
arrived at Brussels. 

'I’hn satisfaction felt in Paris was sjiiMsIily 
turned to anxiety. The Geiiiuins hiul concen- 
trated severa.l corps d'lirinei* for a count 4 *r- 
attack, which bi'gan on August 2tl, the very 
day that the enemy ent»*red Briisst*ls. 'i*hc 


Germans by superior numbers overwhelmed 
the French troops in Lorraine ; they eliuniisl to 
have captiinsl lU.tlDtt prisoners and Ml guns, 
'rho Fn*nch left wing rcitired on the advanced 
works of Xancy, while the right endeavoiinsl to 
maintain itself on the Donoii. By August 2:i 
th(5 tlay after the defeat of the Freiieli at iMiarle- 
1*01 an<l the day of the battle of Muns and tia^ 
cajitiiri^ of Xainur by the Germans the French 
Wen* on or Indiind tia* Meiirthe which Hows into 
the Moselle In>1ow Nancy; and Liineville. on t lu^ 
Mtairthfs was in tluar jiossession. 'Phe Donon 
and the }>;iss of Saales WtTe evacuated. 'Pwo 
days later the French retired from Alsace, 
abandmiing Miilhaiisen. 'Phey were jnirsiied by 
th(‘ G(*rmans. but a geiiiTal attack all along the 
line was re]mlsed. 'Phe exceedingly vigorous 
advanci* of thi* en *my on Paris had foreeil 
General JotTre tore-form his right wing and to 
concent rat(t his reserves on the extreme left. 
It was the arrival of (oMieral Pan at Paris 
whi(‘h, perhiijis. as much as anx thing shvcmI iIh^ 
(‘iijiital from Ix^ing besieged by N'on Khick. 

'Phe jK'ws of the Gi'rmaii victory in Jairraine 
was received in Bc'rlin and elsewhere throughout 
the thTiimn Kmjiin* and in Austria with great 
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rffjoiciiig. A (Cabinet Ordor was issued by the 
Kaisor, in wiiicli lio stated - 

I'hc iiKibilizatiuri and uonctnit raiiun of tlici Army 
is nuvir c(>mpli>ti‘, ih«j! (Ivnnaii railways haviiiK rarriod 
out tlio orioriiioii.s traiisnorb iiiov<Min?nts with uii- 
parallolcil c«M*tainty and puii<;tiiality. With a ht'art 
lllltNl witli gratiiudtf iny llmt thoughts turn to those 
wlio sinco 1870-1 liav<t worked quietly upon the 
ilevelupirieiit uC an or^ani/ation whirh ha4 emertirt^d 
fi'iMii its llisl siU'ious test with siieh (glorious success 
'IVi all who have cooperated with them 1 wish to 
expivss my [mperial thanks for their loyal devot Um 
to duty in making po<(sihl(? in obedience to my call the 
transportation of armetl miisscs of (rerman tixiops 
HKaifist luy enemies. The pi*e8ent at hiovoiii-’iit <^on- 
vinces me that the railways of the country will be 
('(pi'il to the heavii'st demands that miglit be iiuule 
iilion tlimn diirinfi; the c(»iirse of the ^i^antic stru^Kh- 
in W'hich wts are emg^aged for t he future of the (lerman 
nation. 

'rhe ndlootifuis of tlio Kaisor worn jtistificKl. 
Xapriooti III. ill oxilo had said that tho Fretinh 
liad Ixxm dofoatod iti 1870-1 bouauso thoy 


liad not understood the value of railways. 
The (mermans will not bo able to eoiuplain that 
the Kaiser negloctod to prt)vide adequate 
moans of traction. Never, indeed, had an 
army been better aiip])lied with ineclLanii^nl 
appliances than tho (Jlerinau. 

'rhe French invasion of Alsace had failed, 
but htul it boon, as a strategical move, a failuri' ? 
'rime would show. It had stiffened tho mora! 
of the French ; it had convinced them that 
man for man they were more than a inatch 
for the Germans ; it hatl probably pro vented 
the Germans at the outset of the war flinging 
thomselves through the gap of Nancy au<l 
disturbing the French inobiliKation ; and tie* 
advance on Saarburg had forced the German 
loaders to draw southward to tho Mcuirtln* 
forces which could have Ix'eii used moro effec 
tively on tho Meuse Ixjtween Verdun and 
Sedan. 




CHAPTER XXIV 


GERMAN VANDALISM IN 
BELGIUM. 


PitUHrtlAN “ CULTURIfi ^MoMM9£M'S UNAVAILING PliOTEaT — ^TrEITHCIIKE’b DoMTNANI’E- 'PhK 

( ’OUNTUY OF DkLGTUM ^InHUSTRY AND INDEPENDENCE- -AkT AND (JlVlO JjIFE— UeRMAN MK’I'IIODH 

OF Waiifake — -Ltkge — J31NANT — ^Namuh — Louvain — History- -1th HinLiuNoM It.h 
Univkuhity- -Ijouvain SciiOLAiia— Louvain and England- — Dehtbitction of Jjouvain- alines 

- Its Ancient J3igntta'- - St. Romuaut — Old Houhes — Destruction of Mai,in eh- - rEUMONDE 
Its Utter Ruin--Alost — Deynze and Thielt — Antwerp — Agriculture. 


A t tlio oiitl>ronk of tho wiir it l>oonmo 
swiftly ovidoiit that tho (ilonnaii 
for(u\s had no intention of sparing 
any of tho horrors of war to tho 
towi.s and villages through which they wero to 
l»ass. 'i'his iiood, porliaps, Imve caused little 
siir[)riK<% at any rate among those who liad 
studied ( Herman methods of warfare in other 
parts of the globe. In July, 1900, the Emporor 
William II., addressing tho Gorman troops dis- 
patched to (piell tho Boxer rising in China, said : 
“ Whoever falls into your hands is forfeit to you, 
just as 1,000 3 ^ears ago tho Huns under King 
Attila luodeanamo for themselves which is still 
mighty in tnulition and story.” Such an utter- 
ance seems as sliarply opposed to the coirimon 
ideal of that culture ” of which the German 
Empm has proclaimed itself the apostle as 
tho acts committed by tho Prussian troops anj 
to tho accepted notions of warfare among 
civilized peoples ; but the contradiction is not 
HG ditiicult to understand when tho true 
moaning of Qennan'" culture ” is realized. 

Tho root-princi]. 'o of German ” culture ” 
is tills : German civilization is tho best, there- 
fore it is Germany's -duty to impose it every- 
where. “ The Germans ” (writes Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton in iiis book “ Who is Kesponsible ? ”) 
“ are tlu3 chosen jieople of tho twentieth century. 
Hence, one law fer tho Germans and another for 
other nations— or, in othor words, a total 
Jisregard for international law, ns instanced by 
VoL. I.— Pabt 11. 


tho Belgian atrocities and the dostriiciion of 
Louvain.” One Tiian'in particular is n'sponsibln 
for tho exproBsion and tho s 3 'stomiit i/.iit.ion of 
this philosophy, which had its origin in tlie 
I’riissiun mind at Ic^ast os far back as the. days 
of Frederick tho GrcMit. 'J'hiit man' was Heinrich 
von i'roitschke, a -professur in tho LTnivia'sity 
of Berlin and a member of tho Koiclistiig. Tall 
and improusive in appcaranco, though harsh- 
voiced, clumsy, and mC'Cliaiiical in Hpoecli, 
Treitscliko attractcHl round iiim not only thif 
students of the university, but soldiia-s, writers, 
olliciaJs, all tho intellectual leadership of 
Germany. So far back as 1809 Sir A. W. Wa.rd, 
now Master of Peterhoiiso, Cambridge^ 4!alled 
attention to the tonderaaos in Treiischke’s 
tooching, his av<»wixl aim being “ through 
history to govern polities,” to forecjust arul 
bring to being tlie futum through an viralia*- 
standinguf tlu 3 post. The victory over Friiiie.ci 
in the war of 1870-1871 largely dotermuiod what 
that future was to be, and at the same time iii- 
fluenced and directed tho teaching of 'rreitselike. 
Success in ai'tns led to a wave of materialism that 
swept over tlie country. Wealth and industry 
were tlie sole objects of German desire. The great 
German historian, Theodor Mommscai, hail 
issued a warning wJiieh might well liave been 
laid to heart. “ Have a care,” lie said, “lest, 
ill this States which has Ijoeii at onci3 a powoi- 
in arms and a power in intelligtaiee, the 
iutelligeiice should vanish and nothing but the 
401 
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BELGIAN SOLDIERS ON THE MARC'.H. 1\;. iliusu. 


piiro military Stiito sliould nMiiaiii/' But 
Moiimisen*s wariiiii)^ rumaiiiod iiulivedod ; aud 
Tnatsclikfi was 1 lion? t o throw tlu» glaiiimir of a 
falso idealism over tlirso debasing triideiicies. 
He gav(* theiiif it has beeii said, a soul, and that 
soul was the quint osseiiee of tho worst and 
most diifigeroiis qualities of victorious Ger- 
many, glorifiiHl only by tho scale on which 
they were to be applioil. First, all (leriaaiiy 
must become an expansion of Prussia ; next, 
Germany being the choson people, German 
dominion must lie extended over tho whole 
w«>rld by any and f‘viTy means. There must b« 
no siirrimdor to '' tine phrases of tolerance and 
enlightenmeiit *’ ; tliat the strong should 
triumph over the weak is an inexorable law of 
nature. Such are t he grounds of the “ new 
barbarism,’* which Moiiinisen foresaw as the 
outcome of vi(?tory and material aims as 
philosophized by Treitschke. 'Po most civilized 
fieoples ** culture ** moans a state of mind that 
includes knowledge and love of the great works 
of beauty of the past and tlie present ; an inner 
** sweetness and light,’* as Matthew Arnold ex> 
pressed it ; respect for other people’s rights 
and feelings : a chivalrous attitude to tlie weak 
and a pride tliat will not stoop to barbaric acts 
of violence. German ** culture ” moans rather 
the aggrandisement by any and every moans 
of Germany and the Gottnans ; the imposition 
upon the whole world of the German 


dominion ; the ruthless destruction of any- 
thing that may stand in the way of that 
objoct. 

Jn Helgium the t lrrmaiis found a country 
peculiarly liable to vandalism. ‘'Pho leading 
characteristic of Kelgiiim’s achievements in all 
fields is that slie owes very little to unsought 
advantage and nearly e* erytVung to liard work. 
Her natural beauties, save in the south -eastern 
corner, are not tho ready-made beauties of 
Italy, of the Alps, of the Kliine. Over a great 
portion of her surface she lias not the fertile 
soil which makes parts of Kngland, of France, 
and of Italy peculiarly and almost inevitably 
fruitful. Between Ghent and Antwerp, to 
take an instance, lies the district known as the 
Waosland. A few centuries ago the Waeslancl 
wiiH a barren moor ; to-day every inch of it 
is cultivated, and some of tho trimmest -and 
most attractive farms in Belgium tfe dotted 
about it. The whole sandy district has been 
covered, cartload by cartload, spadeful by 
spadeful, with good soil brought from elsowhero ; 
and, in ordei to be worth cultivation, each 
field, shaped at 'edge and corner with the 
characteristic neatness of the Belgians, mi at bo 
as carefully and minutely tended as a flower- 
bed. By comparison with the Waesland, oven 
the flower-gardens of Ghent are a light achieve- 
ment ; yet Ghent, the tlowor-oity of Kurope, 
owes her supremacy far less to any natural 
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kincllinesfl or wealth of soil than to tho minute 
and unremitting laboiu’ that has created what 
Xature hod denied. Belgium loves her flowers 
-we may itnagine.then, the feelings of the piniple 
of Brussels when they watched, on the arrival 
nf the (jiermans, cavalry oifutors wantonly 
t nuripliu'j; under their horses' lioofs, in a lust 
<»f brutal destruction, the flower-beds of the 
city. To her iuu*emitting labour in the coal- 
mines of the Borinage, t he groat iron and stet‘1 
f^ictories of Charleroi, the fields aiul gardens of 
Klanders, Belgium owes her wealth. Even the 
forests of the Ardennc's are kept with a careful 
airboricMiltnre that no other country can excel. 
And to this thoroughness and skill in liilxiiir 
Belgium has always owed her ]N)sitiou. Very 
early in her history wi* find the Belgian w*‘avi»rs 
the finest in Eiirupt*, theur trade and commerce 
ricdi enough to bring them safely through all 
hut the most serious of their tniublcs. Turbulent 
f«‘llows t.h<»y were, these Wt*avers. Louvain, 
Yj^res, and esiiecially Client could tell terrible 
tales of their risings against authority im]xiS 4 *d 
from without. Tlie tall and noble belfries 
whiidi lulorucd many okl Belgian towns before 
ilu> outbreak of war had stood for (senimios 
JUS memorials of their wj%t eh fulness against 
attack or tyranny ; for there liunu'^ Uic^ great boll 
whose most notable function it was t<i summon 
1 1 If' citixeus toget her to resist Ihi' troops of the 
ffireigner or of the ruler. But it was precisely 
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this sturdy indejiendence of lli.irs, iniitn.lUMl 
and iiiteiisifieil by tho iMirponite si>irit of the 
trade guild, that nmdo tho grealiiess nf uif'die- 
val Belgium, and also raised the Klemish 
to a jxisition in the world of art seeoial only 
to that of Italy. In Belgium, for all the 
luagiiificencc of Pliiliji tlu' Bold of Burgundy, 
or his grandson Philip Ihe Coofl, <ir in years 
of Ihe Archduchess (1ara Isahella l-higenia aial 
her Imshand, tlio Spanish tfovernors. the most 
etbHitive patnai of art in Belgium was not, as 
in Italy, the prince or ruler, hut Ihe town, ta* 
till' trade guild, in its intimati^ assoiaatinii 
with the Church. TJiis njiplies in particular 
to architecture. ^riie church and tiu' town 
hall and thf* m irkf't hall are the chief beauties 
of i»very Bf'lgian town, aiul all three an» the 
creation of the wi>rkers, llu? burgessis and 
tradirs, siM^king to fulfil tlieir own needs and 
idiMils, not, like the Si(‘gesal1ee at Bi'rlin, 
an ideal imjxisfsl by a single dominant will oiul 
I juste upon Ji submissive ])ublic. NVilb rogjird 
t-o the cliurelics, though anfiiitectiirally iiifisl. of 
them jtre less inton^sting than the Clfitli Tfalls 
aiwl tho Tfuvn Halls, inasmuch as they are due 
niihfT to the infiiienei' of Kruneh (k)thic than tfi 
jiny independent Klt^inisii school of jirchitect ure, 
they are novortheloss almost inf^vitjildy dearer 
to the Belgiittus than to most jNSjjiles, not only 
because the Belgian still orniilatos liis forbf?ars 
in laviiliing upon tlio Church all tin* wiMilth ho 
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LOUVAIN. 

General view after bombardment. {N§wrpapeT lUmiraiio 


sj)ari', iliiit it may be rich in piotures and 
(Mirviiig, in Hlainuci glans and marble tuid plate, 
lint bocauMo Belgium romaina a devoutly 
religions eountry, a more thoroughly and 
willingly Oatliolio eoiuitry even than Spain* 
And just as the civic life reached in Flanders 
its strongest and freest dovolupinent, so 
the ancient Town Halls of Belgium are 
the most elaborate and daring expres- 
sions of that development. Upon them 
the public spirit, working through its archi- 
tects and sculptors, set free all the pride and 
iudepcmdencc, all the riotous imagination, 
religious and worldly fancy, all the broad humour 
and spiritual aspiration and earthly satisfaction 
whi(4i cliaracterized Flanders in its ancient 
days of prosperity. The Town Hall dominating 
the G^3ot'-Markt, or grand* place^ of a Belgian 
town, is more than a work of art. It is a 
symbol of a spirit that has not yet died out of 
Belgium, though the towns which possess tlie 
finest examples may be but one-third of their 
ancient size, and the greater part of the once 
crowded space within the old walls may be 
laid out jii gardnss and walks. The Town 


Hall proclaims the spirit of hard and honourable 
work ; it is the voice of Belgium’s old prayer, 
“ luoave me alone to do my work auid be happy 
in my own way I ” That prayer ha ' but seldom 
hem answered, and once more “ the cockpit of 
Europe” was to bo subjected to the brutalities 
of an invading force. 

It is the same story with regard to ihr 
Flemish school of painting. Unlike the rest 
of Europe, Flanders in i)ainting owed littk' 
or nothing to Italy. Charneteristically, shi'. 
worked out her own art on her own lines, 
independent of foreign influciico and largely 
independent of Court encouragement. It is 
domocratio art — the art of the town and t.lu- 
home — ^that won fame for Fhuidors in the 
domain of true culture. It can scarcely oven 
bo said that there was any artistic centre in the 
land. Sporad io schools of art grew up in separate 
towns. Bruges gave birth to Van Eyck ; Louvain 
was the artistic home of Roger vtin dcr 'Weyden 
and of Dierck Bouts : Termonde had its special 
school of painters and so had many other towns. 

This, then, was the country or which all the 
horrors of false culture were lot loose : a count r^- 
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of gonuino and ancient culture, which its people 
had worked out for themselves along their own 
lines witli tlieir characteristic independence 
and sturdy individuality ; a country where men 
loved their comfortable homes, their noble 
churches, their monuments of civic wealth and 
self-governance. It "was not the less on that 
account, as the invader learned to his ct»st, 
a country whore each man could defend, with 
unmatched pertinacity and cciirage, the rewards 
that ho had toiled to win, the home that he luul 
built up for himself, his family, and his kind. 

Tlie first news of the methods by which tlio 
(teniians intended to carry on war upon tlie 
country which they had inv'axh'd, in spite of 
tluur sworn promise to maintain its neutrality 
inviolate, came from Vise, 12 miles north east 
of Liego. On August 6 it bocanie kiKiwn that 
tla^y had burned a iiortioii of the town ; but a 
few families reiriaiiiiKl there. Some few days 
later shots wero again tired in the town — by tht^ 
inhabitants, said the Cerinans ; by drunken 
Oorman soldiers, said the iidiahitants. Which- 
ever the truth, Vise was burned t<» the ground. 
An attractive city of nearly 4,000 inhaliitaiits, 
typical in the cheery pride and gaiety of the 
Walloon portion of llelgium, Vise possessed a 
<iuaint town hall, and in the church was a 
famous relicpiary, the silver (hiisse do St. 
Hadelin, of which the lino relief work pro<t]aiinod 
it to date from the early part of the 1 2th 
century. The stories of those w’ho visited Vise 
soon afterwanls tell of notliing but smoking 
ruins, not a house standing intact, and in the 
blackened and smoking streets the 1 odics of 
noil -combatant townsfolk riddled with bullets 
or pierced with bayonets. The town of Argon- 
teau, beautifully situated on the Meuse beneath 
its limestone rocks, crowned with the ancient 
and the modern chateaux, shared the same 
fate. And all about' this district, whorov'or the 
Itorman troops could reach, lay burnt out 
farms and smouldering villages. Streets w'oro 
burned at Huy, the fascinating town on the 
Meuao at the mouth of the Hoyoux. Louvcign6 
and Dar-lo-Duo wore totally destroyed. Ver- 
viers was largely burned. Soiron was sacked. 
Before the Gennans had captured Li^fge they 
hod done their best to devastate tiie country- 
side and to destroy ail tho villages and towns, 
all of them open and undefended, upon which 
they oamo. 

Li6ge itself was a fortified town, and must 
therefore expect to suffer for defending itself ; 
hut Li^ge unquestionably suffered more than 
tho demands of military action required. She 
had always been a storm-contre in history and 
Jiad suffered much, as has been sliown in a 


previous chiiptor; but now. although still ;!n 
ani'ioiit and a proiul city, Liege was uii in 
diistrial town of great importance and aetiviu. 
For inon> than a InindrtHl years she had 
settled down to (piiid if streiuioiis lahonr. 
iMid in tlioKo InifidnHl yiMirs she hail done very 
iiuicli to iiii])rovo htT a]ipoaraiue and lier 
conditions. Slie liad built. hridg<*s tlie 

Meuse; she had ]>rovided a iiniversit of 
tliese liridges, thi» Tont. ties Arclies. tin* 
town's prklo, built on th(» site of u 

bridge tlafing from the 1 Itli century ; tJie Pont 
de Fragnee. with its sculpt urod tritnns ami 
mermaids, and others were destroycHl. '.ria? 
University buildings, whiidi included an aneii'iit. 
Jesuit e()lli*gt*, with its library, its rnusiMini of 
antedihiviiin animals found in the eaves for 
which the district is nanarkahle, were hiiriiiHl ; 
and of tho tale nf houses destroytHl by iii- 
ccndiarisin or by shell fire thcTe is no end. On 
one oeeasioii, somo shots Ixaiig fired from a 
houses the German soldiers turned maehine- 
gims on the siroot, destroying many houst^s 
and killing tho inmates, while other hmisiw wi»re 
set. on fin*. 



BRIDGE OVER THE MEUSE, 
Showing the destroyed centre. 

\Nt»ipap*r lUuUraMons. 
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DINAN1\ 

As it appeared before bombardment. 


Kfw more dromlful was tho fate of Dinant. 
'J'bis w’oiidorfully pictiirosquo old town is well 
known to a great many English people. Quiot, 
Hrniling, and gently gay, it lay on tho bivnks of 
tho Meuse in a eoiint.ry peculiarly rich in the 
fiihles and history of romance. Just as the 
district round Liege is sacred to the legends of 
( 'harlomagiio and the craillo of tho race of 
l***pin, which gave to Franco her kings, so round 
Dinant lies a* world of beautiful legend. ‘ 'riio 
four SOILS of Ayiiion, for instance, and their 
gnnit horso Baye.nl, dwelt in t.he castle lu\rd 
by ; and here is t he IWho a Bayard, where tho 
great sUx'd left his hoof-mark, as, pursued by 
CharU^iiiagno, ho lea|)eil across) the valley. 
And Diniuit itself was surely one of the most 
pictun?squo t< win in the world. It lay on the 
bank of tho Mouse, under the shelter of tho 
enormous cliff on which stood its citadel. Tho 
ehiinrh of N6tro Dame lay just beneath tlmt 
cliff, pressed so clos(.*ly against it, wrote Camille 
r.om •inier, “ that it seems like a block of tho 
mountain itself into which light has hwn let 
through its tivU windows. The mountain has 
licr(.» said to tho work of man’s hands ; ‘ Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farthor.’ Thus, 
presscxl against tho nick, the flowor of tho late 
half of tho 13th century, which would otherwiso 
apiM>ar imposing, seems reduced to moderate pro- 
portions by comparison with tho colossal height 
that crushes and stifles it with its prodigious 


{ 5 . E, tincham. 

mass. Sewn from below or from above, tho 
el lurch looks like a dwarf beside a giant, as if 
Nature had intionded to mako tho real cathedral 
of tho dill and left nothing to tho builder of 
the church but tho chance i f distantly imita- 
ting tho mountain. Yet, dwarfed iw it is by 
this hugo pilo of stone, tho church none the less 
keeps its precious beaui.y. Scarcely has one 
set foot beneath its vaulted roof than its magic 
begins to work, and within this restrictcnl space, 
which from outside seems iiicomp itible with 
tho idea of grandeur, tho throe aisles open out, 
ample and magnificent betwenm tlunr venerable 
jiillars, like the deep alloys of a forest. N6tro 
Dame of Dinant was one of tho purest blooms 
in tho garden of early Cothio, a fair and spotless 
lily in the glorious ploasaunco of great C>atholic 
churches.” In decoration N6tro Dame do 
Dinant was not rich, though it contained some 
admirable work in copper, and ha I notable 
twelfth-century fonts.. But ite._.architoctural 
beauty, its wonderful doorways, and its mural 
paintings mode it romarkalile, no loss than its 
position under the cliff which dwarfed its 
tulip-shaped tower of more than 2(M) feet high. 
Tho Town Hull was ancient and interesting. 
On the summit of tho cliff, reached by a flight 
of 408 steps, stood thepitadel, erected by the 
Dutch in tho 16th century, ^d tho bridge of 
Dinant, a worthy successor of a very old bridge, 
which in its turn replaced others yet older. 
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— one of which had Bvo lurches and a tower two 
storeys high — was famous all over Belgium. 

By shell-fire and the incendiarism providfxl 
by their special celluloid bombs and discs of 
compressed chemicals the Oerinaus destroyed 
Dinant in a few hoims. Not Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy, when ho seized tho town in 140(), 
not all tho attacks and havoc in the long 
struggle between Dinant and its neighbour 
and rival Bovignes, workecl so mtieh dc»st ruc- 
tion iw the entry of Prussian ** kultur ** in August, 
1014. Tho excuse was tho familiar one that 
shots had l)eon firi^ at Bio German troops by 
non-combatant inliabitants. The civilized 
world had soon good reason for doubting tho 
truth of that invariable pretext. Be that as 
it fuay, this is the story of Dinant, as told by 
Mr. Arthur Terwagnc% brother of tho Deputy «if 
Antwerp, in tho Belgian newspaper Le Matin 

On AuKunt 16 a trifiri'^nclons battle wus fought in 
tho HtrvM^ts of the town brtwvi^n the French anil the 
Oi^rmans, wliilo the guns thunden d away at each 
other from both sides of the Mciis;\ The town suf- 
fered very little during this battle, only a few hoitst's 
afU^rwards hearing Kigtis of the bombardment, which 
lusted 13 hours. Daring the following days tho 
l^nch retired on to the loft bank of the Meuse, where 
they remained up to the day on wliich the order for a 
general retreat was given. 


In the night of August 21 a nennan armciiin‘d 
motor-car entered Dinant. hy the Rue Saitit-Jiief|u< s. 
and, without the sliglitist provoi-at ion, begau to 
flpi* im t.he houHi'H in t his strivt . A woman ultM'ping in 
her \ici\ wiis killed, and lu r ihiUl. wbit h was at- lier 
Sid*, was mortally wound *d. Start led by tin* noisi* 
of till* tiring, a man and bis wif«* opi*ni d tie* ilonr n( 
their lions*. They wi'iv irium'ilialely done to ib-ath 
by Uhlans. An eniiiloyeo of tie* gasworks who was 
nrtuming from liis work was kilb'd on his ilooistcp. 
The assassins -for one cannot rati tlieiu sohlieis - 
S ‘t fti-e to several housis before they liravely witli- 
di’i’W. 

But these saviigtt arts wito only the pri'hidt* to tin* 
falo which the horde of hrig.i-iids were its ‘rviiig for 
the unhapiiy town of Dinant. Dii tin* following d.iy 
large iufiss-‘s of troops arrived ami wen* guilty of the 
most ahoiuinahlu atrocitiis whieli liave evt‘r been 
ivcorded. The (ieriiiiiiis foreed open 1 he diNiis c»f tl.o 
]iuus-‘s and muiilercil evi^ryoiie tJiey found within. 
There was Viet or Poncelel , done to death in th** 
pii s ‘nee of liis wifi* and of Ids six children ; t liere wen* 
the lucmbei'H of the staif of the tirin of Capelle, miir- 
dered in I’old blood. In every bouse a fii-sh crime was 
committ-fil, while the women w*‘n‘ driven from their 
bills aiiiL taken, lialf nak'il. to a momistery, wlieii* 
they wen* kept for thiiu- d.iys with haiilly any food, 
half d ‘ad with hunger and fi*ar. 

Some workiiK*!! of ( hid in a drain near tint 
large eotton mill, the manag<‘r of which, M. Himiner, 
was killed. There were about 60 of them, and when 
the ttcrmans discoveri'd them they shot them fill, 
although not one of them was armed. In the Fau- 
bourg Saint- Pieri'o a iiumbi‘r of men hid in the 
cellars of tho brewery owned by the brnt hers Nicaise, 
old men of over 70, and their nephew, Jules Monin. 



DINANT AFTER BOMBARDMENT. 
p of the famoue Church and Bridge. /a-rfr-*..*. 
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Th(^ inoclerri barbarians iiiul pity on iiono. All of 
ihcnifcll iiiuli*rth(' biillclH 4hfy alKitit 

40 ill iiumbvr. 

Ov**r 200 nwn and IimIh — old iin-n of Ti* and hoys of 
12 and 14 -fathom and sons to^pllior, \v(‘ro drivon on 
to the 1’laoo d’Armos. In ordi-r that tho work iniKht 
bo carriod out more* quickly a nuurhirio f^un was hrouf;iifc 
up. J t was lioiD tliat Xavior Wassoitjco, tlic niana^n* of 
tho Daiiqiio do la was killed, tof^'thor with 

liisjtwo sons, and hort; too died Oaniillo Fisot tt* and 
his litt le boy, a^ed 12. 

The fate of tlie male inhabitant s liaviii];' thus been 
settled, the OtU'inaiiH set to work inethoilically on the 
dost ruct ion' of t he town, usiii^ bombs to IUh* to tln^ 
houses. S(M>n notJiini; but a heap of ashes j'ejiiained. 
The district of Haint -Medart , betwe<»n th«^ station 
and the bridge, has ts*<*ri wiped out. Coming; from tho 
bridge to HoiiviKnes, ttu* tirst lioiise that is left stand* 
ing is till! Hotel du Xord. The splendid iKist-olTlce 
building is a heap of ruins. The bridgi! is d"'Htioyed, 
the (hTiuans liaving built a pontoon bridge a little 
higher up the? river. The church lias lost its iri‘li‘- 
brat ed tower, aiid all thi? houses of the Hue Sax, near 
the Meuse, have lx*en destioyed. Tn I he Kue (irande, 
tho (irand* Plaix*, and the Place Saint -Nicolas it is 
the saint.*, and it is said that many families wiio luul 
hidden in t he cellars died in the ilamcs. Hut for one 
or two houses in the l*lace de la Meuse, the liiiiircnt 
restaurant and a few houses standing Is sidt* it. the 
barracks and the communal school, in which the ller- 
tnan garrisi>n -is lodged, the whole town of Dinant has 
IsHin dcHtroycd. 

That is wluit the bandits of the gn*at Fiinpiri! which 
wished to rule Kuinpe have done to one of the inosl. 
picturesque towns of Hclg^uiii. The monster who 
presided over these abominable atroeitic*s w'as Lii*u-> 
lenant-C^olonel Bevger. 

Namur, the famous town on the Meiisc', 
beloved of all English people for its iiiemories 
of Tristram Shandy’s “ My Uiicde Toby," who, 
it will be remembered, was woundiHi there, 
and solaced his declining years by following 


the iiiov(*merits of the Allies in the miniuturo 
fortifications in his own orchard— -Namur, 
a great- fortress town in tho 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, and a yet greater fortress town in the 
20th century, was given up sooner than was 
expecti^l, and therefore nscaptnl all the horrors 
of devast ation that w’oro witli good reason fean^il. 
Betu'eely, hu\ve\'er, had Namur fallen tlian the 
civilized world was horrified by tho news of an 
act of x aiidalisin far greater than any that the 
Oerinan troops liad yet committed -a greater, 
indeed, than it seeiiUMl likely that they could 
commit in the course of the whole war. On 
August 25 the town of Jxuivain was destroy<*d. 

Louvain, on tho River Oyle, some 30 iiiili*s 
south-east of Antwerp and 18 miles east- of 
Brussels, had the. rc'piitation of being a dull 
town. A quiet town it eertainly was, but 
not dull for anyone interestiMl in ilie 
humanities and the study of aiieieiit 
acliievernents in art and learning. In old da>s 
l^uvain, like most of thi* towns of Belgium, 
was a large and prosperous commercial place, 
with something over 100,000 iiiViabitants, more 
than double its ]M)pu1ation on tlie outbreak of 
the f^reat War. It was tho seat of the ducal 
house of Lower Lorraine, or, as it came after- 
wards to be calUxl, the house of Brabant ; and, 
like most of tlu^sc? cities, it had no great love tor 
its rulers. A more terrible scene than any 
enacted oven in Ghent took pL'use here in 1378-9, 
when from the windows of the town hall (not 
the prt*M^nt. building) 13 magistrates of patrician 



REFUGEES ON THE ROAD BETWEEN MALINES AND BRUSSELS. 

[NmbaUf lUu^itRUon*. 
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NAMUR. 

The Citadel from ttie river. 


l)lood were tossed by the populace on to the 
swords and halberds raised up to receive tlieiii 
from the square below. A terrible vengeance 
Mras exacted by Duke Wenceslaa u few yc'ars 
later-- -a vengeance from which Louvain hiul 
f lever commercially or financially recovered — 
yet a vengeance less terrible tlian that of the 
apostles of culture, who had riK;civod no provo- 
cation whatever from its then peaceful and <|uiet 
citi/4^ns. 

fSoclcmastically the ci^ntral point of Louvain 
was the magnificent late Gothic church of St. 
J*eter, designed in 1425 by Sulpico van Vorst 
to take the place of an earlier building, with his 
son and the statuar>'^ Eustoche van Molenbcke 
to aid liim in the . julptural portion of the 
splendid edifice. It was originally intended that 
of its five towers the higiiest should rise to 535ft., 
but the foundations proved insiiHiciently strong. 
The interior of tho church had a majesty and 
solenuiity .all its own, and in treasiu*cs of art 
it was peculiarly rich. At one time it was tho 
fortunato possessor of the famous triptych 
by Quentin Matsys, tho great master — origi- 
nally an ironsmith and always an- .exquisite 


weirker in metal as well as in |)aini,who was born 
in fxMivaiii, to btsMime Iat«T the gn^itest Flemish 
colourist, and tho founder of tho Antwerp school. 
This triptyerh was removivl some years ago to 
the Museum at Hrii.s.sr4s ; but St. Pierre <)f 
Louviviii still poHHcssc^il tme, or more, of the 
glories of Flemish piunting, the great “ T^ist 
Sup|K*r ” of DitTck Lktuts (long attributed to 
Memling) anrl the striking, if unpleasant. 
Martyrdom of St. Erasmus,” by tho sum * 
paintcT, wlio scttlfsl in Louvain about the middle 
of the 15th century and became paintior ip the 
muiiif'ipality. 1'he “ Last Supper *’ was paiiitecl 
about 14(17, and is universidly aokiiowIcdgiNl to 
bo th(t artist's mast-c^rpiece. TJio picture in St. 
Pierre of Louvain was only the central portion ef 
a triptych of which one wing wivi in Berlin mid 
the other in the Pinakothek at Munich. Another 
famous picture, “ The Descent from the Cross,” 
attributed to Roger van der Weyden, hung in 
one of the chapels of the ambulatory. But pic- 
tures were not alone the wealth of St. JL^ierre of 
Louvain. A famous object was the great stone 
tabernacle of S(. Peter, 40ft. high, cxqui.sitcly 
carved by Mattiiew do Layons (who built the 


